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*  Department  of  Commerce, 

Office  of  the  Secketaet, 

Washiiigton,  May  6,  1913. 
Sm :  I  haye  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  Part  III  of  the  Report 
of  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the  Steel  Industry. 
This  part  is  the  full  report  dealing  with  the  costs  of  production  of 
iron  and  steel  products  in  the  United  States. 
Very  respectfully, 

William  C.  Redfield, 

Secretary. 
The  President. 


Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  Corporations, 

Washington,  May  6, 1913. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  Part  III  of  the  Report 
on  the  Steel  Industry  made  to  the  President  under  your  direction 
and  in  accordance  with  the  law  creating  the  Bureau  of  Corporations. 
This  part  is  the  full  report  dealing  with  the  costs  of  production  of 
iron  and  steel  products  in  the  United  States.  A  portion  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  this  part  was  published  in  a  preliminary  report 
issued  on  January  22,  1912. 

I  desire  to  mention  as  especially  contributing  to  the  preparation  of 
this  part  of  the  report  Messrs.  Robert  E.  Belt  and  C.  G.  Farwell  of  this 
Bureau. 

Very  respectfully,  Francis  Walker, 

Acting  Commissioner. 
To  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  Corporations, 

Washinffton,  May  6,  1913. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  Part  III  of  thB  Heport 
of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  on  the  Steel  Industry,  which  deals  with 
cost  of  production. 

Some  of  the  essential  facts  of  this  report  were  set  forth  in  a  letter 
of  submittal  and  a  brief  preliminary  report  (Part  II)  by  former  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations  Herbert  Knox  Smith  on  January  22,  1912. 
Matters  which  were  treated  of  in  the  preliminary  report  are  discussed 
in  more  detail  in  this  report,  and,  moreover,  considerable  additional 
d&ta  are  .presented,  particularly  the  producing  costs  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration for  certain  important  steel  products,  the  computed  invest- 
ment required  for  their  production,  and  the  significance  of  these  facts 
with  respect  to  the  rates  of  profit  on  investment. 

In  this  connection,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  state  in  a  brief  man- 
ner only  the  general  features  of  this  report  and  to  point  out  especially 
the  character  of  the  more  important  additional  facts  presented. 

BOOK   costs   and   NET   COSTS. 

The  statemente  of  cost  of  production,  as  shown  by  the  cost  sheets 
of  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  companies,  ordinarily  include  impor- 
tant items  of  profit  accruing  to  the  same  manufacturing  interests. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  ore  and  coke  used  in  making  pig 
iron  are  largdy  produced  by  allied  or  subsidiary  companies,  which  sell 
such  materials  to  the  manufacturing  plants  operated  by  the  same 
interests  at  prices  which  ordinarily  indude  a  profit,  and  in  the  case  of 
ore  a  very  large  profit. 

PROFITS  FROM  SALE  AND  TRANSPORT ATDON  OP  ORE. 

Thus,  for  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910,  the  intercompany  profit 
on  iron,  ore  was  no  less  than  $1.30  per  ton  out  of  an  average  ore  price 
per  ton  of  $4.18  in  which  there  was,  in  addition  to  the  profit  of  $1.30, 
a  further  considerable  transportation  cost  and  profit.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  about  2  tons  of  ore  were  required  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron, 
this  profit  per  ton  in  ore  involves  a  profit  of  about  $2.48  per  ton  in 
the  cost  of  pig  iron  on  this  account  alone.    For  similar  reasons,  even 
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larger  amounts  of  profit  per  ton  are  included  in  the  costs  of  steel 
prodiicts.  Hence,  in  order  to  obtain  the  net  cost  of  manufacture 
for  such  concerns,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  these  intercompany 
profits  from  the  book  costs,  or  costs  shown  on  the  cost  sheets. 

Furthermore,  some  manufacttuing  concerns,  and  particularly  the 
Steel  Corporation,  have  subsidiary  companies  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  raw  materials  for  manufacture.  The  costs  of  transpor- 
tation, however,  included  in  the  book  costs  of  these  materials  are 
based  on  the  regular  or  going  rates  of  transportation  charged  by  the 
transportation  agencies,  and  include  large  amounts  of  intercompany 
transportation  profit.  Thiis,  the  profit  of  the  Steel  Corporation  from 
the  transportation  of  its  own  ore  in  1910,  averaged  over  all  its  ore 
delivered  at  lower  Lake  ports,  was  about  $0.57  per  ton.  This  profit 
mounts  up  to  over  $1.09  per  ton  of  pig  iron. 

NET   COSTS   or   PIG   IKON. 

The  Bureau,  therefore,  in  its  statements  of  costs  of  various  prod- 
ucts, gives  not  only  the  book  costs,  or  costs  shown  by  the  cost  sheets 
of  manufacturing  companies,  but  also  the  net  costs  excluding  such 
intermediate  profits  of  production  and  transportation.  Thus,  from 
certain  average  costs  of  all  companies  which  are  presented,  the 
intercompany  profits  from  the  production  of  raw  materiab  are 
excluded,  while  from  the  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  the  inter- 
mediate profits  from  both  production  and  transportation  are  elimi- 
nated. The  importance  of  such  eliminations  of  intercompany  profit 
are  apparent  from  the  following  comparisons:  Taking  again,  for 
illustration,  the  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  it  appears  directly 
from  the  records  of  that  company  that  the  average  book  cost  of 
Bessemer  pig  iron  in  1910  was  $14.39  per  ton  (including  an  assumed 
normal  addition  to  furnace  cost  of  $0.50  per  ton  for  general  expense 
and  depreciation),  while  the  net  cost,  excluding  intercompany 
profits  on  materials  and  transportation,  was  only  $10.21.  The  inter- 
company profit  deducted  from  the  book  costs,  therefore,  was  no 
less  than  $4.18  per  ton.  If,  however,  only  the  intercompany  profit 
on  materials  is  excluded,  the  Bureau  computes  the  net  costs  as  $11.21 
per  ton,  as  compared  with  the  book  cost  of  $14.39.  The  margin  of 
profit  over  cost  should,  of  course,  be  related  to  a  difi'erent  investment 
ia  each  case. 

NET   COSTS   OF  RAILS. 

Similarly,  for  Bessemer  steel  rails,  the  average  book  cost  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  in  1910  was  $21.53  per  ton  (including  an  assumed 
normal  addition  to  miU  cost  of  $1.30  for  general  expense  and  depre- 
ciation), while  the  net  cost,  excluding  intercompany  profit  on  mate- 
rials and  transportation,  was  only  $16.67.     Deducting  only  inter- 
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company  profits  from  materials,  the  Bureau  computes  the  net  cost 
at  $17.82  per  ton. 

FEOnr   ON   OKE   INVESTMENT. 

The  necessity  of  determining  the  net  costs  is  clear  when  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  very  high  profits  chained  on  iron  ore  and  on  the 
transportation  of  iron  ore. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Bureau's  estimate  of  the  average  cost  of  ore 
property  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Steel  Corporation, 
together  with  due  allowance  for  subsequent  investments  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  therein,  the  average  investment  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
in  Lake  ore  was  about  $4.47  per  ton  of  ore  produced  in- 1910.  This 
investment  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  30-year  supply  in  reserves 
of  ore,  all  additional  investment  in  ore  reserves  being  excluded  from 
consideration.  The  profit  of  $1.30  per  ton  which  was  charged  by 
the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  was  equivalent,  therefore,  to  a  rate  of 
29  per  cent  on  the  computed  investment  in  ore.  Considering  tkat 
the  Steel  Corporation  owns  or  controls  the  great  bulk  of  the  Lake 
ore  supply;  that  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  its  mines,  its  risk 
of  operating  them  is  reduced  to  a  minimum;  that  it  has  an  assured 
market  for  the  sale  of  its  ore  to  its  own  manufacturing  plants;  and 
that  its  production  of  iron  and  steel  is  so  extensive  and  diversified, 
and  so  widely  sold  throughout  the  world,  that  a  very  large  output 
is  always  practicable,  it  is  evident  that  the  risk  of  this  business  is 
comparatively  small,  and  that  the  profit  is  excessively  high. 

PKOFITS   OF   OEE   RAILROADS. 

Similar  conditions  are  found  with  regard  to  the  profits  from  the 
transportation  of  ore.  This  appears  at  once  when  the  extremely  low 
ratios  of  operating  expense  to  gross  earnings  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's two  railroads  in  the  Lake  ore  mining  district  in  1910  are  stated, 
namely,  30  per  cent  for  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  EaUway,  and 
36.5  per  cent  for  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad.  The  average 
ratio  for  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  in  1910  was  66  per  cent.  The 
business  of  these  two  railroads  is  almost  entirely  in  the  carriage  of 
ore,  and,  for  the  most  part,  there  is  no  existing  or  potential  compe- 
tition therein. 

The  situation  of  these  raUroads  as  respects  investment  and  profit 
from  operations  is  such  that  the  rate  of  profit  from  the  ore  traffic  on 
the  investment  fairly  attributable  to  the  ore  transportation  business 
may  be  safely  taken  as  not  less  than  the  rate  of  the  total  profit  on 
the  total  investment.  Moreover,  in  computing  the  total  net  earnings, 
these  railroads  admittedly  made  a  little  more  than  a  necessary  pro- 
vision in  1910  for  depreciation  of  the  property  on  account  of  the 
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ultimate  exhaustion  of  the  ore  deposits  from  which  their  traffic  is 
chiefly  derived.  On  the  basis  of  the  total  investment  (mcluding  net 
working  capital),  and  the  total  net  earnings  reported  by  these  two 
raihoads,  the  rates  of  profit  in  1910  were,  for  the  Duluth,  Missabe  & 
Northern  Kailway,  about  23  per  cent,  and  for  the  Duluth  &  Iron 
Kange  Railroad,  about  17i  per  cent.  Such  high  rates  of  profit  from 
a  business  which  is  monopolistic  in  character,  and  also  affected  by  a 
public  use  (common  carrier),  axe  obviously  excessive.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  extraordinarily  high  transportation  rates 
on  ore  from  which  these  profits  were  derived  were  considerably 
reduced  by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1911,  shortly  after  the  publication 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Bureau's  Report  on  the  Steel  Industry. 

RELATION    OF    INVESTMENT   TO    NET    COSTS. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  compare  costs  with  prices 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  margin  of  profit  is  reason- 
able or  unreasonable,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  net  costs  of  pro- 
duction, excluding  these  intercompany  profits  from  materials  and 
transportation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  evident  that  when 
such  net  costs  are  used  in  determining  the  margin  of  profit,  due 
account  must  be  taken  of  the  total  investment  employed,  i.  e.,  not 
only  in  the  immediate  manufacturing  processes  for  which  costs  are 
stated,  respectively,  but  also  for  the  anterior  processes  of  manu- 
facture, production,  and  transportation,  in  so  far  as  they  are  related 
to  the  cost  of  the  product  in  question. 

Thus,  if  the  net  cost  of  Bessemer  rails  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in 
1910,  namely,  $16.67  per  ton,  is  compared  with  the  average  seUing 
price,  namely,  $27.45,  th«  profit  margin  of  $10.78  resulting  therefrom 
must  be  compared  with  the  investment,  not  only  in  rail  mills,  but 
also  in  the  steel  works,  blast  furnaces,  ore  and  coal  mines,  coke  ovens, 
and  transportation  facilities  which  were  required  to  produce  rails 
at  such  a  low  cost. 

Such  a  computation  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  exceedingly 
complex,  and  however  carefully  made,  the  results  obtained  must  be 
regarded  as  approximate.  In  making  such  calculations,  the  Bureau 
has  been  careful  not  to  understate  the  iavestment  made,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  believed  that  the  computed  rates  of  profit  are  not 
overstated. 

PROFITS    ON    INVESTMENT    FOR   RAILS    AND    PLATES. 

Some  illustrations  of  the  rates  of  profit  on  investment  are  as  foUows: 
For  Bessemer  steel  rails  the  net  cost  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910 
was  $16.67  per  ton,  including  certaia  estimated  additional  costs,  as 
stated  above;  the  average  selling  price  was  $27.45,  giving  a  profit 
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margin  of  $10.78.  The  investment  in  raw  materials,  transportation 
facilities,  manuf actiiring  plants,  and  net  woridng  capital  required  for 
the  production  of  rails  was  about  $65  per  ton  of  product,  according 
to  the  computations  of  the  Bureau.  This  indicates  a  rate  of  profit 
on  investment  of  16^  per  cent  on  rails.  On  a  similar  basis,  the 
Bureau's  computations  indicate  for  plates  a  rate  of  profit  in  1910  of 
lOi  per  cent  on  the  investment.  These  different  rates  of  profit  illus- 
trate furthermore  certain  differences  in  price-making  conditions, 
which  were  somewhat  competitive  for  plates  in  1910,  while  noto- 
riously noncompetitive  for  raUs. 

PERIODS    COVERED   BY   COST   STATEMENTS. 

The  chief  statements  of  cost  comprised  in  the  full  report  include, 
first,  average  costs  of  a  great  variety  of  iron  and  steel  products  for 
nearly  all  the  manufacturing  companies  for  the  five-year  period  1902 
to  1906,  and  second,  the  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  for  a 
considerable  number  of  such  products.  Owing  to  the  elaborate  char- 
acter of  the  first  statement  and  the  great  labor  involved  in.  making 
it  up,  it  was  impracticable  to  bring  it  down  to  a  recent  date.  Never- 
theless, by  -means  of  comparisons  of  average  costs  of  production  of 
raw  materials  for  a  large  part  of  the  total  industry,  and  of  typical 
plant  costs  for  the  manufacturing  processes  themselves  (costs  above 
material),  it  is  made  dear  that  there  has  been  very  little  variation 
in  the  costs  of  heavy  steel  products  in  recent  years  as  compared  with 
1902  to  1906. 

COST  VARIATIONS   BY  LOOAUTIES   AND   PLANTS. 

For  the  period  1902  to  1906  the  average  costs  are  shown  for  certain 
products  by  districts.  This  comparison  shows,  for  example,  a 
decided  advantage  in  the  cost  of  assembling  materials  for  the  plants 
located  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  as  compared  with  those  located 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  under  the  prevailing  railroad  rates  on  ore 
from  Lake  Erie  ports  to  Pittsburgh. 

For  these  same  cost  statements,  comparisons  are  also  made  between 
the  net  costs  (but  without  deduction  of  transportation  profits)  of 
large  companies  and  small  companies,  which  indicate  a  decided 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  former.  Thus,  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  the 
net  cost  (including  an  assumed  normal  addition  to  furnace  cost  of 
$0.50)  averaged  $11.61  per  ton  for  the  large  companies  and  $14.62 
for  the  small  companies.  This  difference  was  due  in  part  to  the  more 
complete  integration  of  the  large  companies. 

Again,  for  the  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910,  the  variations 

in  costs  for  certain  products  are  shown  for  individual  plants  (without 

disclosing  their  identity)  which  makes  clear  the  wide  variation  in 

individual  plant  costs.    Thus,  for  the  net  costs  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
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tion  in  1910,  the  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  ranged  from  $9.20  to 
$13.47  per  ton  (including  an  assumed  normal  addition  to  furnace  cost 
of  $0.60  as  before).  These  data  are  also  combined  in  various  groups, 
namely,  by  districts,  by  ranges  in  cost,  and  by  volume  of  production. 
These  comparisons  tend  to  show  the  variations  ia  ej0&ciency  accord- 
ing to  districts  and  to  other  particular  circumstances,  and  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  causes  of  such  variations. 

The  facts  presented  in  this  report,  therefore,  are  obviously  of  great 
value  with  regard  to  various  large  questions  of  public  policy  and 
national  welfare,  such  as  reasonableness  of  prices,  industrial  efl&ciency, 
ownership  and  control  of  natural  resources,  relations  of  common  car- 
riers to  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  tariff  legislation. 
Very  respectfully, 

Feancis  Walkeb, 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Corporations. 

The  President. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  CORPORATIONS 
ON  THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY. 


Part  m.— COST  OF  PRODUCTION  (FULL  REPORT). 


CHAPTEE  I. 
INTRODFCTION  AND  SUMMARY. 

Section  1.  Cost  problem  in  general. 

Cost  of  production  is  obviously  of  great  interest  in  connection 
with  industries  which,  like  the  steel  industry,  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
protective  tariff  duties.  It  is  also  important  in  connection  with 
profits,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  profits  made  ia  the  several 
branches;  that  is,  ore,  pig  iron,  and  various  products  of  steel.  This 
matter  is  of  special  significance  because  the  steel  industry  is  based 
on  a  natural  resource,  the  control  of  which  is  characterized  by  certain 
monopolistic  features. 

As  the  various  iron  and  steel  making  enterprises  differ  in  their 
control  of  natural  resources,  their  costs  and  profits  likewise  naturally 
show  large  differences.  A  concern  which  enjoys  very  large  profits 
in  a  prior  stage  of  the  business  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  a  com- 
petitor, even  though  their  subsequent  costs  for  similar  products  are 
substantially  equal,  is  able  to  put  such  a  competitor  at  a  great 
disadvantage. 

The  book  costs  of  various  iron  and  steel  products  and  of  the 
several  raw  materials  differ  widely  for  different  concerns,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  ordinary  variations  in  good  fortune  or  skill  in 
management,  advantages  in  location,  investment,  etc.,  but  also 
particularly  because  of  the  following  two  factors:  (1)  Differences  in 
scope  of  operations  or  degree  of  integration;  (2)  differences  in  legal 
organiza  uion  and  accounting  practice. 

Differences  in  scope  of  operations  or  integration. — ^The  dif- 
ference in  scope  of  operations  of  different  concerns  is  a  fundamental 
fact  which  affects  the  net  or  real  cost  of  production.  Some  concerns 
are  highly  "integrated";  that  is,  their  operations  cover  the  pro- 
duction (and  sometimes  even  transportation)  of  the  raw  materials,  and 
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succeeding  stages  of  manufacture  of  crude  and  finished  products. 
Other  concerns  are  not  integrated  at  all,  or  only  to  a  comparatively 
small  degree.  Such  concerns  must,  therefore,  purchase  raw  mate- 
rials— as,  for  example,  ore  and  coke  for  making  pig  iron — ^from  other 
producers  at  prices  which  are  considerably  higher  than  the  cost  of 
producing  them.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  integrated  enterprise 
has,  therefore,  a  lower  cost  of  production  than  the  nonintegrate^  ; 
enterprise.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  also,  of  course,  a  larger 
investment. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  keep  this  investment  factor  clearly 
in  mind  in  any  study  of  costs.  Costs  and  prices  by  themselves  afford 
no  criterion  whatsoever  for  judging  profits  unless  the  extent  of  the 
investment  is  also  taken  into  consideration;  that  is,  if  a  company  is 
highly  integrated  so  that  its  business  extends  over  a  large  number 
of  steps  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel,  its  profits  must  also 
extend  over  all  its  investment  in  those  various  processes,  and  should 
be  commensurate  with  such  investment. 

Investment  has  an  important  relation  to  cost  and  to  margin  of 
profit  in  another  way,  namely,  where  the  costs  of  two  concerns  for  a 
given  product  stand  on  the  same  basis  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
integration  of  the  enterprise,  but  where  one  concern  has  invested 
in  plant  and  equipment  a  much  greater  amount  of  capital  than 
another  concern  of  equal  capacity  with  a  view  to  reducing  its  oper- 
ating costs,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
devices.  In  this  case  also  the  margin  between  total  costs  and  total 
sales  tends  to  be  larger,  and  must  necessarily  be  larger,  in  order  to 
afford  an  equal  rate  of  return  on  the  increased  investment.  While 
the  total  amount  of  the  margin  should  be  larger  in  this  case,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  margin  per  ton  should  be  higher,  because  the 
increased  investment  may  facilitate  such  an  increase  in  output 
that  the  same  or  even  a  lower  margin  per  ton  may  afford  an  equally 
large  return  on  the  investment. 

DiFFEEENCES  IN  LEGAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ACCOUNTING  PRAC- 
TICE.— ^The  legal  organization  of  enterprises  often  has  an  important 
effect  on  the  book  costs  of  production,  particularly  if  such  enterprises 
are  highly  integrated.  Concerns  which  embrace  mining  operations, 
transportation,  and  manufacturing  frequently  organize  separate 
companies  for  these  different  branches.  Sometimes  the  laws  require 
such  a  separation  in  legal  organization,  as,  for  example,  for  railroads 
and  certain  mining  enterprises.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  usually 
the  case  that  the  products  or  services  are  sold  by  one  subsidiary 
company  to  another  subsidiary  company  at  prevailing  market 
prices,  or  at  arbitrary  "transfer"  prices,  which  ordinarily  include 
a  profit  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  to  the  former  concern.  Hence 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  accounts  of  the  subsidiary  company  it  is' 
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of  course,  necessary  to  include  the  prices  thus  paid  by  it  in  its  cost  ac- 
counts, which,  when  correctly  kept,  are  an  integral  part  of  the  profit 
and  loss  accounts.  If  these  several  branches  of  the  concern  were  put 
under  the  direct  operation  of  one  company  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  charging  market  prices  instead  of  actual  costs.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  sometimes  done.  For  example,  a  company  making  pig  iron, 
crude  steel,  and  finished  steel  products  may  transfer  its  pig  iron  from 
its  blast  furnaces  to  its  steel-making  department  at  a  price  which 
includes  a  profit,  just  as  though  it  were  selling  such  pig  iron  to  some 
outside  interest.  While,  of  course,  this  increases  the  book  cost  of 
making  steel  on  the  cost  accounts  of  the  steel  department,  obviously 
it  does  not  increase  the  real  cost  to  the  company  as  a  whole. 

The  costs  as  kept  by  the  various  subsidiaries  of  an  integrated  or- 
ganization may,  for  convenience,  be  referred  to  as  "book  costs"  as 
distinguished  from  "net"  or  " iategration "  costs,  from  which  the 
iatermediate  or  so-called  "  iutercompany "  profits  have  been  elimi- 
nated. In  so  far  as  the  costs  include  intercompany  profits  as  a  result 
of  the  legal  organization  of  a  given  concern,  or  group  of  produc- 
tive activities  which  belong  to  a  single  private  interest  or  group,  or 
as  a  result  of  merely  technical  methods  of  cost  accounting,  they  are, 
when  taken  alone,  of  limited  value,  and  the  elimination  of  such  profits 
shows  what  the  costs  are  for  a  given  enterprise  as  a  whole,  and  this 
is  much  more  significant.  In  fact,  this  is  the  only  satisfactory  way 
of  reaching  a  real  or  significant  cost  in  the  steel  industry  as  it  now 
exists.  Obviously,  costs  which  are  affected  by  legal  or  arbitrary 
divisions  of  the  business  are  likely  to  be  more  or  less  artificial. 

Section  2.  Significance  of  investment. 

In  whatever  form  the  costs  of  a  concern  are  stated,  the  significance 
of  the  costs  a^d  of  the  margins  between  costs  and  selling  prices 
can  not  be  fully  appreciated  without  taking  into  account  the  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  other  capital  utilized  in  that  part  of  the  produc- 
tion for  which  the  cost  is  stated.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  concern 
comprising  in  a  single  company  organization  ore  and  coal  mines, 
coke  works,  and  blast  furnaces,  the  cost  accounts  for  pig  iron  may  rep- 
resent the  net  cost  without  any  allowance  for  profit  on  the  ore,  coal, 
or  coke.  Therefore,  the  margin  between  such  cost  and  the  selling 
price  of  pig  iron-would  constitute  the  return  on  the  investment,  not 
only  in.  the  blast  furnaces,  but  also  in  the  ore  and  coal  mines  and 
coke  works.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  an  enterprise  having 
separate  companies  for  each  of  these  stages  of  production,  the  margin 
between  its  book  cost  and  the  selling  price  of  pig  iron  would  state 
the  return  on  the  investment  for  blast  furnaces  only,  because  the 
blast-furnace  company  would  take  over  the  ore,  coal,  and  coke  at 
prices  that  would  pay  a  profit  to  the  ore,  coal,  and  coke  companies. 
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Assuming  that  in  each  instance  the  technical  conditions  are  similar, 
and  that  the  operations  are  conducted  with  equal  eflS.ciency,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  should  be  a  larger  margin  in  the  first  instance 
than  in  the  second. 

If  these  intermediate  profits  were  known  to  represent  simply  a  fair 
return  on  the  investment,  there  would  be  perhaps  no  necessity  for 
ehminating  them  (except  for  the  reason  that  not  all  companies  have 
their  costs  computed  on  the  same  basis).  The  conditions  of  competi- 
tion, particularly  with  respect  to  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources 
and  the  control  thereof,  might  conceivably  be  such  that  it  could  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  profits  were  reasonable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  profits  in  certain  branches  of  the 
business,  notably  in  the  production  of  Lake  ore,  are  regarded  by  the 
Bureau  as  unreasonably  high.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  monopo- 
listic control  of  production  and  to  price  understandings  among  pro- 
ducers. Hence  the  only  satisfactory  way  to  present  the  costs  of  pig 
iron  and  products  made  therefrom  is  to  eliminate  any  profit  on  ore 
which  enters  therein,  and  then  to  compare  the  margin  of  profit  based 
on  this  net  cost  with  the  investment  on  which  this  profit  is  earned. 

Section  3.  Scope  of  report. 

The  Bureau  made  a  comprehensive  investigation  into  the  costs  of 
raw  materials  and  finished  products  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
in  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  accounts,  the  results  of 
which  are  presented  in  this  report.  The  cost  sheets  and  other  state- 
ments relating  thereto,  which  were  furnished  by  the  concerns  whose 
costs  are  discussed  in  this  report,  were  generally  verified  by  an  ex- 
amination of  their  books  of  accoimt. 

It  is  evident  that  the  problem  of  cost  of  production  and  profit  on 
investment  by  products  embraces  three  stages  of  discussion:  (1).  Book 
costs,  i.  e.,  the  costs  as  shown  by  the  accounts  of  the  companies; 
(2)  net  costs,  i.  e.,  the  costs  after  the  ehmination  of  intermediate 
profits;  and  (3)  rate  of  profit  by  products,  i.  e.,  the  ratio  of  the  margin 
between  costs  and  prices  to  the  investment. 

The  principal  data  as  to  cost  and  rate  of  profit  on  investment 
obtamed  by  the  Bureau,  which  are  presented  in  this  report  are  as 
follows :  ' 

(1)  Statements  of  book  costs  for  the  five-year  period,  1902  to  1906 
relating  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  production  of  the 
Umted  States  for  the  chief  raw  materials  and  products  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry. 

These  give  a  broad  view  of  the  costs  in  the  industry  as  a  whole  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  On  account  of  their  elaborate  charac- 
ter It  was  impracticable  to  bring  them  down  to  date.  They  analvze 
the  book  costs,  i.  e.,  the  costs  as  given  on  the  books  of  account 
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(2)  Statements  of  net  costs  for  the  five-year  period,  1902  to  1906, 
for  the  chief  raw  materials  and  for  certain  iron  and  steel  products. 

They  show  certain  of  the  costs  covered  by  the  preceding  statement, 
after  the  deduction  of  intermediate  transfer  profits  (but  not  inter- 
mediate transportation  profits)  with  respect  to  raw  materials,  for  the 
followuig  products:  Bessemer  pig  iron,  Bessemer  ingots,  large  Besse- 
mer billets,  and  Bessemer  rails.  They  also  distinguish  the  costs  of 
the  larger  and  weU-integrated  companies  (for  which  such  elimina- 
tions are  important)  from  the  costs  of  the  smaller  companies. 

(3)  Statements  comparing  the  average  costs  for  the  five-year 
period,  1902  to  1906,  with  those  for  1910  for  certain  iron  and  steel 
products  at  a  number  of  important  and  typical  plants.  For  ore  and 
coke  the  1902  to  1906  costs  for  a  large  part  of  the  total  production  are 
compared  with  those  for  the  years  1907  to  1910,  inclusive. 

They  show  the  relative  position  of  costs  as  between  the  five-year 
period,  1902  to  1906,  and  the  year  1910.  Although  not  represent- 
ative of  the  average  costs  for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  they  afford  a 
fair  basis  for  determining  whether  there  were  any  essential  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  production  in  1910  which  would  affect  the  rep- 
resentative character  of  the  average  costs  for  1902  to  1906  given  in 
the  first  statement.  The  costs  are  shown  as  given  on  the  books  of 
accoimt  without  the  elimination  of  intermediate  profits,  but  the 
comparisons  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  variations  ia  the  costs  of 
raw  materials  and  in  the  costs  above  material  for  the  manufactured 
products.  The  term  "cost  above  material"  is  a  technical  term  for 
all  the  operating  costs  except  those  for  the  raw  material  used  in  the 
process  in  question. 

(4)  Statements  showing  the  movement  of  costs  for  the  ten-year 
period,  1901  to  1910,  for  the  chief  raw  materials  and  for  certaia  iron 
and  steel  products  at  a  number  of  important  and  typical  plants. 

These  costs  are  typical  net  costs,  computed  by  the  Bureau,  based 
on  extensive  data  as  to  the  cost  of  ore  and  coke,  but  on  data  for 
selected  plants  only  for  the  costs  above  material.  They  are  intended 
to  show  simply  the  typical  variations  in  costs  from  year  to  year. 

(5)  Statements  of  costs  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
hereinafter  called  the  Steel  Corporation,  in  1910  for  the  chief  raw 
materials  and  for  certain  iron  and  steel  products. 

They  show  the  position  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  with 
respect  to  costs  of  production.  Costs  of  this  company  are  given 
as  shown  by  the  books  of  account  and  also  after  the  elimination 
of  intercompany  profits  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration. In  this  case  the  cost  is  shown  after  the  elimination  of  both 
transportation  and  transfer  profits  on  materials,  and  also  for  certain 
products  after  the  elimination  of  transfer  profits  only.  The  costs  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  are  the  only  ones  given  for  an  individual  company, 
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and  this  distinction  is  made  simply  on  account  of  its  imique  position 
in  the  industry,  particularly  with  respect  to  supply  of  raw  materials 
and  the  facilities  for  transporting  them. 

C6)  Statements  showing  the  rates  of  profit  on  investment,  by  prod- 
ucts, for  integrated  manufacturing  companies  for  the  five-year 
period,  1902  to  1906,  with  respect  to  ore,  pig  iron,  billets,  and  rails; 
also  similar  statements  for  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910,  including 
investment  in  transportation,  for  ore,  pig  iron,  biUets,  rails,  plates, 
and  structural  shapes. 

They  show,  first,  for  the  five-year  period,  1902  to  1906,  the  rates 
of  profit  on  estimated  investment  in  raw  materials,  plants,  and 
working  capital  necessary  for  the  production  of  ore,  Bessemer  pig 
iron,  large  Bessemer  billets,  and  Bessemer  rails,  based  on  net  costs 
and  actual  margins  of  profit.  Similarly  for  the  Steel  Corporation  in 
1910,  the  estimated  investments  in  raw  materials,  plants,  and  work- 
ing capital,  are  compared  with  the  actual  margins  of  profit.  This 
comparison  is  made  including  transportation  investment  and  profit, 
the  margin  between  net  cost  and  price  being  compared  with  the 
corresponding  investment. 

The  Bureau  also  attempted  to  get  costs  of  manufacture  in  the 
chief  foreign  producing  countries,  but  while  much  information 
of  a  general  character  was  obtained  relating  to  the  subject,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  obtain  any  comprehensive  information  as  to 
the  costs  as  shown  directly  on  the  books  of  account. 

Section  4 .  Summary  of  results. 

The  salient  points  brought  out  by  this  investigation  of  costs  are: 

(1)  That  cost  statements  for  iron  and  steel  products  vary  greatly 
on  account  of  differences  in  scope  of  operations,  in  legal  organization, 
and  in  accounting  practice  of  different  companies.  Therefore  the 
statement  and  use  of  such  cost  data  require  the  most  careful  discrimi- 
nation. 

(2)  That  the  "book  costs"  of  highly  integrated  concerns  (i.  e., 
those  which  link  up  under  one  control  successive  stages  of  production 
of  materials  and  finished  commodities)  are  generally  not  net  costs, 
because  they  include  large  items  of  intermediate  profits.  These 
profits  occur  as  the  materials  pass  from  one  stage  of  production  to 
another,  because  these  materials  are  transferred  from  one  department 
or  subsidiary  to  another  at  market  prices  or  at  arbitrary  "transfer 
prices,"  instead  of  at  cost. 

(3)  That  the  average  costs  for  companies  having  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  total  production  in  the  United  States  for  the  five-year 
period,  1902  to  1906,  differed  greatly  according  as  such  intermediate 
profits  were  included  or  excluded.     For  example: 
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Product. 


Costj  exclud- 
ing interme- 
diate transfer 
profits  on 
materials.i 


Lake  ore 

Bessemer  pig  iron 

Basic  pig  iron 

Large  Bessemer  billets .. 
Standard  Bessemer  rails. 


(•) 


$11.84 
11.80 
17.90 
18.81 


1  This  cost  does  not  exclude,  however,  transportation  profits,  which  are  considerable  in  amount  for  the 
Steel  Corporation,  as  explained  later  (see  p.  323). 
a  No  difference  except  a  trifling  amount  of  intercompany  royalty. 

The  above  costs  include  assumed  normal  allowances  for  general  ex- 
pense and  depreciation.     (See  Table  113,  p.  320.) 

(4)  That  if  all  of  these  companies  are  divided  into  two  groups — 
large  companies  which  were  all  highly  integrated  and  small  companies 
which  generally  were  not  well  integrated — the  average  costs  of  the 
two  groups  diSer  decidedly.  These  differences  are  more  marked 
when  intermediate  profits  are  excluded.     For  example: 


Product. 


Lake  ore 

Bessemer  pig  iron 

Basis  pig  iron 

Large  Bessemer  billets 

Standard  Bessemer  rails  < . 


Cost,  including  all  in- 
termediate profits. 


Large 
companies. 


t2.67 
13.54 
12.67 
19.79 
21.28 


Small 
companies. 


S2.49 
14.68 
14.31 
23.61 


Cost,  excluding  inter- 
mediate transfer  prof- 
its on  materials.' 


Large 
companies. 


(?) 

$11.61 
11.61 
17.46 
18.81 


Small 
companies. 


(•) 
$14.62 
14.09 
22.76 


•  This  cost  does  not  exclude,  however,  transportation  profits,  which  are  considerable  in  amount  for  the 
Steel  Corporation,  as  explained  later  (see  p.  323). 
>  No  difference  except  for  a  trifling  amount  of  Intercompany  royalty. 
>No  difference. 
'  All  large  companies. 

The  above  costs  include  assumed  normal  allowances  for  general 
expense  and  depreciation  (see  Table  113,  p.  320). 

The  differences  between  the  two  groups  were,  of  course,  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  greater  the  number  of  steps  in  production  con- 
trolled by  one  concern,  the  greater  were  the  intermediate  profits  going 
to  that  concern,  instead  of  to  outsiders.  Accordingly,  when  inter- 
mediate profits  were  excluded,  the  net  costs  for  integrated  concerns 
were  less  than  for  those  not  so  highly  integrated.  It  should  be  ob- 
SOTved  that  the  above  cost  figures  show  costs  excluding  only  trans- 
fer profits  on  materials,  and  not  excluding  transportation  profits. 
Such  transportation  profits  were  earned  by  certain  large  companies, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  Steel  Corporation. 
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(5)  That  while  highly  integrated  concerns  have  a  lower  net  cost 
than  noniategrated  concerns,  and,  therefore,  a  higher  margin  of  profit 
between  costs  and  prices,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  being  so  integrated, 
they  have  a  larger  investment  to  be  covered  by  this  margin  of  profit 
over  net  costs. 

(6)  That  the  net  costs  for  this  period  (1902  to  1906,  inclusive)  are 
substantially  representative  of  present  conditions.  This  is  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  these  costs  of  ore  and  coke  for  a  large  proportion 
of  the  total  business  with  those  for  more  recent  years,  and  by  a  simi- 
lar comparison  with  the  costs  above  material  for  selected  plants  for 
a  number  of  important  iron  and  steel  products  in  1910. 

(7)  That  while  the  market  price  quotations  have  shown  wide 
fluctuations  in  recent  years,  the  variations  in  the  cost  of  production 
of  raw  materials  and  of  some  of  the  chief  iron  and  steel  products  have 
been  comparatively  small;  the  costs  of  raw  materials  have  shown 
distinct  increases,  but  this  has  been  partly  offset,  and  sometimes 
more  than  offset,  by  decreased  costs  in  the  processes  of  manufacture. 

(8)  That  the  Steel  Corporation  has  a  special  advantage  in  cost  of 
production  on  account  of  its  more  complete  integration,  particularly 
in  producing  all  the  ore  and  coke  it  uses,  and  in  having  railroads  for 
ore  transportation,  which  branches  of  its  business  yield  large  profits. 
The  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  are  especially  reduced  if  all  these 
intermediate  profits  are  excluded,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  data 
for  1910: 


Product. 

Company  or 
boot  cost. 

Integration 
cost  (exclud- 
ing inter- 
company 
profits  on 
materials 
and  from 
transporta- 
tion). 

Lake  ore 

$2.88 
14.39 
13.70 
19.  OT 
20.67 
21.53 
22.46 
25.67 
27.41 
26.27 

$2  40 

Bessemer  pig  iron 

10.21 

Basic  pig  iron  1 

Large  Bessemer  billets 

14.45 

Large  basic  open'lieartli  billets ' 

17  26 

Standard  Bessemer  rails _ 

Standard  open-bearth  rails  i 

18  90 

Open-hearth  universal  plates 

21.66 
23.56 
22.50 

Open-hearth  sheared  plates 

Open-hearth  structural  shapes 

'  Excluding  Southern  works. 


The  above  costs  include  assumed  normal  allowances  for  general 
expense  and  depreciation.     (See  pp.  373-374). 

In  considering  these  integration  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  the 
much  more  extensive  and  diversified  investment  of  that  company 
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should  be  taken  account  of.     The  importance  of  this  investment 
factor  is  clearly  brought  out  in  this  report. 

(9)  That  the  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  even  when  transpor- 
tation profits  are  not  deducted,  were  exceptionally  low,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  data  for  1910: 


Product. 


Integration 
cost  (exclud- 
ing inter- 
company 
profits  on 
materials 
only).i 


Lake  ore 

Bessemer  pig  iron 

Basic  pig  iron  2 

Large  Bessemer  billets 

Large  basic  open-beartb  billets ' 

Standard  Bessemer  rails 

Standard  open-hearth  rails ' 

Open-hearth  sheared  plates 

open-hearth  structural  shapes . . 


12.88 
n.21 
11.72 
18.45 
18.37 
17.82 
19. 9S 
24.98 
23.70 


>  Not  deducting  profits  from  transportation. 


'  Excluding  Southern  worts. 


-  The  above  costs  include  assumed  normal  allowances  for  general 
expense  and  depreciation.     (See  pp.  373-374.) 

The  foregoing  integration  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  disre- 
garding profits  earned  by  its  transportation  agencies,  if  compared 
with  the  costs  of  all  large  companies,  exclusive  of  transfer  profits  on 
materials  (see  p.  320),  indicate  that  the  Steel  Corporation  has,  for 
some  products,  a  marked  advantage  in  respect  to  net  cost,  even  when 
the  profit  from  transportation  facilities  is  disregarded.  Here  again, 
however,  account  must  be  taken  of  the-  fact  that  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration has  a  more  comprehensive  and  diversified  investment.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  understood  that  the  average  net  costs 
for  large  companies  just  referred  to  include  the  Steel  Corporation 
costs  for  that  period,  and  are  lower  than  they  would  be  if  its  costs 
were  excluded. 

(10)  That  the  average  costs  of  production  of  pig  iron  vary  con- 
siderably for  different  districts;  thus,  for  the  Steel  Corporation  in 
1910  the  average  total  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  excluding  inter- 
mediate transfer  and  transportation  profits,  was  $9.33  for  the  Lake 
Erie  district,  $9.65  for  the  Chicago  district,  $10.35  for  the  Valley 
district,  $10.77  for  the  Wheeling  district  and  $10.69  for  the  Pittsburgh 
district.  The  above  costs  include  assumed  normal  allowances  for 
general  expense  and  depreciation  of  $0.50  per  ton. 

(11)  That  the  cost&  of  production  vary  widely  between  different 
plants;  thus  for  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  the  net  costs  of  Besse- 
mer pig  iron  (including  an  assumed  normal  allowance  of  $0.50  per 
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ton  for  general  expense  and  depreciation)  ranged  for  diflferent  plants 
from  $9.20  to  $13.47  per  ton. 

(12)  That  the  prices  of  Lake  ore  have  been  kept  for  many  years  at 
an  unreasonably  high  level,  compared  with  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  real  investment  in  producing  ore.  For  the  period  1902  to 
1906  the  Bureau  estimates  that  the  profits  of  a  large  proportioji  of 
the  ore-mining  companies  in  the  Lake  region  ranged  from  12  to  18 
per  cent  on  the  average.  For  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910,  the 
book  profit  of  the  ore  companies  on  the  estimated  investment  of  the  . 
Steel  Corporation  in  the  Lake  ore  mining  business,  allowing  a  30- 
year  ore  supply  only,  is  computed  by  the  Bureau  at  29  per  cent. 

(13)  That  this  policy  in  regard  to  ore  prices  has  two  important 
results.  For  companies  selling  ore,  it  tends  to  make  remunerative 
the  investment  in  vast  ore  reserves  which  are  not  at  present  uti- 
lized, and  to  enhance  unduly  the  value  of  such  properties.  It  also 
tends  to  make  the  cost  of  iron  ore  excessively  high  to  companies 
which  must  purchase  it  in  the  open  market,  and  thus  to  handicap 
them  as  competitors  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  or  steel  products 
made  therefrom. 

(14)  That  integrated  concerns  transferring  such  ore  to  the  pig- 
iron  producing  departments  of  the  business  at  such  high  prices 
necessarily  show  an  unduly  high  book  cost  for  pig  iron  and  for  various 
steel  products  made  therefrom. 

(15)  That  the  Steel  Corporation  made  excessive  profits  from  the 
transportation  of  ore  on  its  ore  roads,  as  compared  with  its  invest- 
ment therein.  Thus,  for  the  five-year  period,  1902  to  1906,  its 
average  profits  on  investment  for  the  two  roads  in  the  Lake  ore  region, 
namely,  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad  and  the  Duluth,  Missabe 
&  Northern  Railway,  were  about  17^  and  22  per  cent,  respectively, 
while  for  1910  the  rates  of  profit  on  these  two  roads  were  about  17 J 
and  23  per  cent,  respectively. 

(16)  That  the  rates  of  profit  on  the  investment  in  raw  materials, 
manufacturing  plants,  and  working  capital  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  and  heavy  steel  products  were  highly  remunerative 
in  the  five-year  period,  1902  to  1906.  For  example,  the  Bureau 
estimates  the  profits  for  the  large  integrated  companies  at  from  9J 
to  13  per  cent  on  Bessemer  pig  iron,  from  9  to  13  per  cent  on  large 
Bessemer  billets,  and  from  11 J  to  16  per  cent  on  Bessemer  steel  rails. 

(17)  That  the  margins  of  profit  between  total  net  costs  and  average 
proceeds  per  ton  for  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  were  $7.95  for 
large  Bessemer  billets,  $10.78  for  Bessemer  rails,  $8.71  for  plates,  and 
$9.45  for  structural  shapes,  giving  a  return  on  the  estimated  invest- 
ment of  15  per  cent  for  large  Bessemer  billets,  16i  per  cent  for  Besse- 
mer rails,  lOi  per  cent  for  open-hearth  plates,  and  12  per  cent  for 
structural  shapes. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
INTEODITCTION  TO  BOOK  COSTS,  1902-1906. 


Section  1.  Proportion  of  iron  and  steel  industry  covered  by  cost  data, 
1902-1906. 

For  the  period  1902  to  1906  the  Bureau  made  a  comprehensive 
investigation  of  the  costs  of  steel  products  and  of  the  pig  iron  and 
raw  materials  for  making  pig  iron  which  were  used  in  the  production 
of  steel.^  The  cost  data  for  this  period  cover,  with  few  exceptions, 
from  70  to  90  per  cent,  or  more,  of  the  total  United  States  production 
of  the  respective  products  discussed,  as  shown  on  the  following  page : 

1  An  idea  of  tbe  sequence  of  the  stages  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  commodities  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  diagram: 

Bnflo  /Wire,  wire  nails,  and  wire 
^°^i   products, 
ib 


Ingots. 


Bteel-makjng 
iron:     . 


Ore. 

CoSe. 

LiUiestone.  \if 


.Ja 


Basic. 


Blooms. 


Large  billets. 


Urachant  bars. 
Angle  bars. 
Splice  bars. 
.Ho 


.oops  and  bands. 

{Uerchant  bare. 
cj^n^'S.'- 
Seamless  tubes. 

rSheets,  galTsoized  and  ofiier  fln- 
Sheet  and  tin!    ished. 
plate  bars.  iBlack  plate  for  tin-/Tin  plate  and 
I    ning.  \   tem  plate. 

Sails. 

Structural  shales: 


iBridge  and  o^ax  fiibricating  ma- 
C   tenal. 


JSlabs. 


Channels. 
Angles. 
Tees. 
Zees. 

Axles. 

Plates: 
Stmctund. 
Boiler. 


Wnm^t  pipe  and  tabing. 


Foundry  iron.     Castings. 

Ifalleable  Bessemer  iron.       Castings.  Ifalleable  castings. 

Forge  iron.  Muck  bar.    Merchant  bar  iron  and  other  rolled-iron  products. 
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Table  l.-COMPAEISON  OF  TONNAGES  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  SPECIFIED  HAW  MATE. 
RIALS  AND  PRODUCTS  COVERED  BY  THE  COST  STATEMENTS,  WITH  TOTAL  TON- 
NAGES PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,   1902-1906.1 

[Gross  tons.l 


Product. 


Lake  Superior  ore 

Total  ore 

Coke  (net  tons) 

Bessemer  pig  iron 

Basic  pig  iron 

Total  pig  iron  (including  ferro  and  Spiegel). . 

Bessemer  ingots 

Basic  open-hearth  ingots 

TotaJ  steel  ingots 

Heavy  steel  rails  > 

Plates  and  sheets 

Structural  shapes 

Wire  rods 

Black  plates  (included  in  plates  and  sheets). 
Tin  and  teme  plates 


Total  ton- 
nage pro- 
duced m  the 
United 
States. 


144, 

188, 

66, 

IS, 
100, 
48, 


950,375 
493,634, 

ib^,4§3 

729,369 
686,273 
627,163 
706, 135 
946,392 
766,238 
281,041 
400,868 
124,576 
457,078 
412,630 
369,270 


Total  tonnage 
covered  by 
cost  state- 
ments. 


106,268,728 

126,980,827 

H 963, 407 

51,902,699 

%  673, 539 

68,333,635 

48,586,761 

24,731,706 

75,228,009 

14,020,303 

10,670,397 

4,417,872 

6,867,310 

2,091,615 

•1,714,464 


Per 
cent 
covered 
by  cost 
state- 
ments. 


73.3 
67.4 
61.0 
93.1 
61.0 
67.9 
99.8 
79.9 
89.8 
98.1 
69.3 
62.0 
81.2 
86.7 
72.4 


1  The  figures  of  production  in  the  United  States,  except  in  the  case  of  ore  and  coke,  are  those  reported  by 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association. 

•  The  production  of  heavy  rails,  as  given  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  includes  a  small 
quantity  of  girder  rails,  while  that  covered  by  cost  statements  of  the  Bureau  includes  no  girder  rails,  but 
does  include  a  small  tonnage  of  light  rails.  Owing  to  these  differences  in  classification,  the  exact  per- 
centage for  standard  rails  can  not  be  computed,  but  practically  100  per  cent  of  the  production  of  such  raila 
is  covered  by  the  Bureau's  figures. 

■  Tin  plates  only. 

The  percentages  for  Ore,  coke,  and  total  pig  iron  are  somewhat  mis- 
leading if  applied  to  the  steel  industry  proper,  since  a  considerable 
part  of  the  total  tonnage  of  these  products  was  not  used  to  make 
steel.  Thus  a  part  of  the  total  production  of  ore  was  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  foundry  iron,  and  in  the  case  of  Southern  ore  from 
1902  "to  1906  hardly  any  was  used  for  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
Similarly,  a  large  amount  of  the  total  production  of  pig  iron  was 
used  for  foundry  purposes  and  not  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 
products.  The  total  production  of  coke  included,  of  course,  very 
large  quantities  not  utilized  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  ex- 
plains the  exceptionally  low  percentage  for  that  product.  Of  coke 
used  in  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  the  cost  data  obtained  by  the 
Bureau  probably  represent  about  60  per  cent. 

For  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  Bessemer  ingots,  which  were  the  chief 
bases  of  steel  manufacture  from  1902  to  1906,  93.1  per  cent  and  99.8 
per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total  output  of  the  country  were  in- 
cluded in  the  cost  statements.  For  steel  rails  practically  the  total 
output  of  the  country  was  included. 
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As  the  tonnages  of  the  production  of  plates  and  sheets  are  grouped 
together  in  the  reports  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  a 
satisfactory  comparison  of  the  proportions  of  each  covered  by  the 
cost  statements  is  not  possible.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  some 
plates  were  made  by  open-hearth  steel  works,  which  are  not  covered 
by  this  report. 

The  tonnage'  of  structural  shapes  was  considerably  more  than  half 
of  the  total  output,  and  comprised  the  most  representative  plants  of 
the  country. 

Those  plants  producing  wire  rods  and  wire,  not  included  in  this 
investigation,  were  either  unimportant  in  size  or  their  cost  accounts 
were  in  such  condition  that  it  was  impracticable  to  get  satisfactory 
reports  of  their  business.  The  great  bulk  of  the  country's  output, 
however,  was  included. 

That  part  of  the  tonnage  of  black  plates  or  sheets  for  tinning 
(included  under  plates  and  sheets),  which  was  omitted  was  the 
product  of  small  concerns,  a  number  of  which  did  not  make  steel 
but  purchased  their  tin-plate  bar.  The  production  of  tin  plate  not 
covered  in  this  report  consisted  chiefly  of  the  output  of  small  and 
relatively  unimportant  concerns. 

For  three  important  classes  of  products  not  comprised  in  the  pre- 
ceding table,  namely,  billets,  bars,  and  wire,  data  as  to  the  cost  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  total  output  of  the  United  States  were  re- 
ceived and  are  presented  in  this  report.  It  is  not  possible  to  show  the 
proportion  of  these  tonnages  to  the  total  output  of  the  country  be- 
cause no  authoritative  statistics  are  available  for  the  latter.  The 
tonnage  covered  for  each  of  these  products  was  as  follows: 


Table  2.— TONNAGES  OF  SPECIFIED  STEEL  PEODUCTS  COVERED  BY  THE  BUHEATJ'S 
COST  STATEMENTS,  FIVE  YEAES,  1902-1906. 


[Gross 

tons.] 

Product. 

Tonnage. 

Profluct. 

Tonnage. 

17,908,033 

13,422,740 

392,087 

2,686,706 

908,343 

4,808,673 
1)241,072 

Large  basic  open-hearth  billets 

Open-hearth  sheet  bars 

Heichant  bars,  bands,  hoops,  and  cot- 
ton ties 

firnall  Bpswrnftr  billfttrS '...    , 

6,257,060 
5,812,829 

Small  basic  onen-hearth  billets         -  - . . 

•  statistics  of  the  country's  total  production  ol  billets  are  not  available.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  Bureau's  cost  data  for  Bessemer  billets  cover  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  country 
during  the  period  stated. 

Section  2.  Companies  making  returns  included  in  the  cost  statements, 
1902-1906. 

The  data  as  to  costs  of  production  obtained  by  the  Bureau  embraced 
nearly  all  of  the  large  manufacturing  concerns  making  steel  prod- 
77232°— 13 4 
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ucts,  besides  numerous  other  companies  engaged  in  producing  pig 
iron  or  the  raw  materials  for  making  the  pig  iron  used  in  producing 
steel. 

The  Bureau  did  not  attempt  to  get  returns  regarding  the  cost  of 
production  from  every  producer  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  country,  for 
two  reasons — first,  because  it  was  not  intended  to  include  all  kinds 
of  products  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  cost  statements;  and,  second, 
because  an  attempt  to  include  all  the  small  concerns  would  have 
greatly  complicated  the  work  of  obtaining  and  combining  the  data. 
The  Bureau  therefore  directed  the  investigation  to  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction of  all  the  large  companies  engaged  in  the  production  of  the 
commodities  which  it  was  deemed  essential  to  cover,  and  also  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small  companies.  The  small  companies  were  in- 
cluded largely  for  two  reasons — first,  because  their  conditions  of  pro- 
duction were  often  different  and  it  was  important  to  have  such  data 
for  purposes  of  comparison ;  and,  second,  because  in  certain  kinds  of 
products  there  were  only  a  limited  number  of  large  manufacturers 
engaged  in  the  production  of  them,  and  hence  it  was  desirable  to  have 
a  number  of  small  manufacturers  in  addition  thereto,  not  only  to 
make  the  averages  more  representative,  but  also  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  competitors  to  get  an  indication  of  each  other's  costs. 

For  the  products  included  in  these  1902  to  1906  costs  the  whole  pro- 
duction reported  was  included  for  each  commodity.  There  was  no 
selection  of  the  plants  of  any  company.  This  involved  in  some  cases 
the  inclusion  of  plants  which  were  started  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  investigation,  for  which  the  costs  of  production  were  likely,  of 
course,  to  be  abnormally  high  until  such  plants  were  brought  into  good 
working  order.  But  any  attempt  to  exclude  particular  plants,  or 
even  to  exclude  them  for  a  part  of  the  time  on  account  of  abnormal 
conditions,  would  involve  an  exercise  of  selection  for  which  no  very 
definite  rule  could  be  established,  and  hence  would  involve  disad- 
vantages greater  than  the  possible  advantages  of  excluding  a  rela- 
tively small  quantity  of  product  for  which  the  conditions  of  produc- 
tion were  abnormal. 

In  the  following  discussion  regarding  the  companies  whose  costs 
are  included  in  this  report,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  ordinary 
designations  of  the  companies  are  generally  used,  and  that  where  a 
part  of  the  business  was  conducted  by  an  affiliated  company  it  is  in- 
tended to  cover  these  also  without  specially  mentioning  them.  Where 
a  company  operates  iron-ore  mines,  for  example,  it  is  generally  the 
practice  to  form  a  separate  company  for  such  operations.  The  Steel 
Corporation  comprises,  of  course,  a  very  extensive  group  of  operating 
companies,  but  the  organization  of  this  company  is  so  well  known 
and  has  been  described  in  such  detail  in  Part  I  of  this  report  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  the  companies  included  therein. 
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Large  companies. — ^The  costs  of  production  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  were  included  for  every  product  for  which  a  cost 
statement  is  made  in.  this  report.  On  account  of  the  predominant 
position  of  this  company  in  many  lines  of  manufacture  the  average 
costs  presented  in  this  report  are  necessarily  very  near  the  average 
costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  since  for  most  of  the  products  its 
proportions  of  production  were  so  large  that  its  costs  have  a  control- 
ling influence  on  the  averages. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  very  large  independent  manufacturing 
companies  whose  aggregate  production  for  most  of  the  commodities 
here  considered  formed  an  important  part  of  the  total  tonnages, 
namely :  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Eepublic 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron  &  Eailroad  Co.  (acquired  by  Steel  Corporation  in 
1907) ,  and  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

All  of  these  companies  included  in  their  operations  the  production 
of  a  considerable  variety  of  iron  and  steel  products,  and  besides  were 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  production  of  the  more  im- 
portant raw  materials,  namely,  iron  ore  and  coke.  Although  they  were 
ia  no  degree  comparable  with  the  Steel  Corporation  in  size,  yet  they 
would  be  classed  as  large  companies  in  any  country.  They  were  in 
some  respects  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  Steel  Corporation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  integration,  and  the  chief  advantage  which  the  Steel 
Corporation  possessed  over  them  was  in  the  facilities  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  iron  ore.  Their  plants  in  some  cases  were  comparable  in  size 
and  equipment  with  some  of  the  best  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Small  companies. — Also  included  in  these  cost  averages  are  the 
products  of  a  group  of  wholly  or  partly  integrated  concerns  of  less 
importance,  namely :  La  Belle  Iron  Works,  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.,^  In- 
land Steel  Co.,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co., 
Wheeling  Steel  &.Iron  Co.,  Sloss-ShefiBield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  and 
Shenango  Furnace  Co. 

Certain  of  these  companies  were  as  completely  integrated  as  some 
of  those  previously  mentioned,  but  were  not  classed  with  them  because 
their  operations  at  that  time  were  not  established  on  such  a  large  scale. 

Besides  these  companies,  14  smaller  iron  and  steel  producing 
concerns  furnished  cost  data.  While  these  companies  were  all  rel- 
atively small,  they  included  some  very  well-managed  and  profitable 
enterprises. 

Two  companies,  producing  ore  exclusively,  furnished  data  with  re- 
gard to  the  cost  of  ore. 

Finally,  a  considerable  number  of  small  coke  producers  in  the 
Pocahontas  district  furnished  data  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  coke.' 

»A  subsidiary  company  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 
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Section  3.  Method  of  stating  costs. 

Most  large  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  particularly  those  which 
are  engaged  in  the  production  of  a  variety  of  commodities,  find  it 
necessary  for  the  proper  knowledge  and  conduct  of  their  affairs  to 
keep  records  of  the  cost  of  production  of  each  important  commodity. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

The  cost  accounts  proper  show  the  expenses  directly  incurred  at 
the  place  of  production,  parts  of  which  are  estimated  with  relation 
to  any  one  product.  The  producing  company  may,  however,  have 
certain  expenses  in  addition  to  these  works  expenses,  which  have  a 
direct  relation  to  the  cost  of  manufacture  or  sale  of  the  commodity 
and  these  also  should  be  taken  into  consideration  if  a  comparison  is  to 
be  made  between  the  cost  of  a  comjnodity  and  the  amount  received  for 
it  or  the  profits  realized  thereon. 

Mill  cost. — The  ordinary  cost  accounts  of  a  company  are  designed 
to  show  the  total  cost  and  cost  per  unit  of  product  at  the  works  or 
mill  and  thus  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  management  of  the  manufac- 
turing end  of  the  business.  Broadly  speaking,  such  costs  comprise 
the  items  of  expense  for  materials  and  labor  (including  materials  and 
labor  in  repairs) ,  which  are  known  as  the  prime  costs  of  manufacture 
and  in  addition  thereto  estimated  portions  of  the  general  expenses  of 
the  works  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  estimated  amounts  of  de- 
preciation. 

The  costs  of  material  and  labor  are  generally  ascertainable  with 
substantial  accuracy  as  the  expenses  are  incurred  directly  and  solely 
with  reference  to  a  particular  product.  The  general  works  expense 
includes  portions  of  the  general  expense  items  for  power,  light,  heat- 
ing, works  office  expense,  general  superintendence,  etc.,  which  usually 
are  apportioned  according  to  some  established  rule  which  is  sup- 
posed to  give  to  each  product  a  fair  share  of  this  general  burden. 
The  total  amount  of  these  expenses  is  definite;  it. is  only  the  distri- 
bution of  them  that  involves  an  estimate.  On  the  other  hand  the 
estimated  charges  for  depreciation,  in  so  far  as  such  charges  appear 
in  the  cost  sheets,  must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  more  or  less 
problematical  in  amount,  whether  the  amounts  for  particular  products 
or  the  total  amounts  are  taken  into  consideration.  Works  deprecia- 
tion is  often  divisible  into  two  parts — first,  depreciation  relating  to 
parts  of  the  plant  and  property  which  have  relation  to  the  production 
of  particular  commodities  only;  and,  second,  depreciation  relatmg 
to  parts  of  the  plant  and  property  which  have  relation  to  more  than 
one  product.  Both  kinds  of  depreciation  are  estimates,  but  the  second 
involves  not  only  an  estimate  of  total  amount,  but  also  of  the  distri- 
bution between  particular  products. 

One  form  of  depreciation  requires  special  notice  here,  namely,  de- 
preciation for  the  exhaustion  of  natural  resources,  as,  for  example, 
iron  ore,  coal,  etc.    The  amounts  set  aside  on  this  account  are  often 
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described  as  exhaustion  or  extinguishment  funds  instead  of  deprecia-: 
tion  funds.  For  the  purposes  of  cost  accounting  the  total  amounts 
thus  set  aside  with  respect  to  such  property  should  ultimately  equal 
the  original  cost,  but  should  not  exceed  it.  If  the  kind  of  property  in 
question  is  one  that  is  growing  scarcer  and  more  valuable,  the  total 
exhaustion  fund  thus  provided  would  not  be  sufficient,  presumably, 
to  purchase  an  equivalent  supply  of  the  same  natural  resource. 

If  the  business  is  to  be  continued  indefinitely,  it  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  make  additional  investments  in  such  natural 
resource,  and  in  order  to  have  on  hand  the  means  of  purchasing  such 
properties  it  may  be  desirable  to  accumulate  a  replacement  fund. 
The  cost  of  replacement  would  presumably  exceed  in  amount  the 
depreciation  on  the  property  which  was  exhausted  and  had  to  be 
replaced.  A  replacement  fund  is  therefore  not  the  same  thing  as  a 
depreciation  fund.  While  depreciation  is  a  part  of  cost,  replacement, 
as  such,  is  not. 

An  examination  of  the  detailed  accounts  of  some  of  the  iron  and 
steel  manufacturing  companies  which  made  returns  to  the  Bureau 
indicates  that  these  distinctions  of  depreciation  and  replacement  were 
not  always  strictly  observed,  and  that  there  were,  sometimes  included 
in  the  depreciation  charges,  amounts  which  were  apparently  intended 
to  provide  for  future  investments,  but  which  were  not  a  part  of  the 
expenses  actually  incurred.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  deprecia- 
tion charged  for  the  exhaustion  of  iron  ore. 

Where  the  process  of  manufacture  involves  the  conversion  of  raw 
materials  through  several  intermediate  stages  into  the  final  commer- 
cial product,  and  a  cost  sheet  is  made  for  each  stage  of  the  process, 
the  sum  of  all  the  items  of  the  mill  costs  for  the  several  stages  is 
much  greater,  of  course,'  than  the  total  cost  of  the  finished  product  on 
account  of  the  duplication  of  the  cost  of  the  original  raw  materials, 
in  the  charges  for  materials  in  each  successive  cost  sheet. 

The  meaning  of  the  item  of  labor,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  mill 
costs  of  the  several  products,  needs  brief  explanation.  The  labor 
costs,  as  shown,  represent  in  every  instance  the  wages  paid  for 
all  forms  of  producing  labor  for  that  particular  product  at  that 
particular  department  of  the  works,  including  labor  in  repairs  and 
maintenance.  -There  are,  however,  in  addition  other  small  expendi- 
tures for  labor  not  classified  as  such  by  most  steel  companies.  The 
labor  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  steam  plants,  which  is  in- 
cluded under  the  item  of  steam,  is  practically  the  only  labor  cost  not 
so  classified,  and  this  amounts  to  only  a  very  few  cents  per  ton  for 
most  products. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  item  of  labor,  as  shown 
for  different  products,  does  not  include  the  labor  costs  in  prior  stages 
of  production,  these  being  comprehended  in  the  cost  of  the  material 
used. 
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Additional  cost. — As  already  explained  above  (see  p.  18) ,  the  mill 
costs  do  not  include  all  the  expenses  which  are  chargeable  to  the  cost 
of  a  product  at  the  time  and  point  of  sale.  They  are  intended  chiefly 
as  a  guide  to  the  management  of  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  busi- 
ness. Hence,  before  making  any  comparison  with  prices  or  before 
attempting  to  figure  the  profit  by  products,  it  is  necessary  to  ta^e 
account  of  certain  additional  costs,  especially  depreciation  and  gen- 
eral and  administrative  expense. 

The  system  of  keeping  the  mill  cost  may  not  be  complete,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  charge  for  depreciation.  It  is  the  practice  of  cer- 
tain important  companies  to  keep  their  plants,  by  means  of  repairs, 
in  as  good-  condition  as  practicable,  and  these  expenses  are  included 
in  the  mill  costs  of  the  products  of  such  plants.  Thus,  the  repairs 
(both  materials  and  labor)  on  a  blast  furnace  plant  are  charged 
to  the  cost  of  pig  iron  and  the  repairs  on  a  rail  mill  to  the  cost 
of  rails.  Depreciation  on  such  plants,  however,  is  often  not  made  part 
of  the  cost  accounts.  The  reason  for  this  appears  to  be  that  the 
cost  accounts  being  chiefly  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  management 
of  the  manufacturing  operations  and  being  made  up  every  month,  it 
is  not  practicable  to  figure  out  the  depreciation,  which  is  after  all  an 
estimate,  that  can  generally  be  assumed  to  run  about  the  same  from 
month  to  month.  The  cost  sheet  is  intended  chiefly  to  inform  the 
mill  management  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  operation  from  month  to 
month,  so  that  to  introduce  an  estimated  variable  depreciation  would 
only  disguise  the  operating  results,  while  to  introduce  a  constant 
estimated  depreciation  would  not  add  anything  to  the  desired  infor- 
mation. Hence,  under  this  system  of  cost  keeping  the  depreciation 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  general  estimate  at  the  end  of  the  financial 
year.  This  is  often  done  without  any  specific  determination  of  the 
amounts  for  particular  plants  or  mills,  but  in  a  gross  amount  which  is 
intended  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Another  item  of  cost  often  appearing  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts, 
but  not  in  mill  cost,  is  general  expense.  Especially  where  a  company 
produces  a  variety  of  products  and  has  numerous  plants,  some  of 
which  may  be  located  at  points  considerably  removed  from  each  other 
and  from  the  general  administrative  and  mercantile  offices  of  the 
company,  the  cost  sheets  for  products  are  not  likely  to  contain  any 
part  of  the  general  office  expenses,  but  only  an  estimated  portion  of 
the  general  works  expense  of  the  plant  where  the  product  represented 
by  the  cost  sheet  is  made.  These  general  .expenses,  therefore,  may 
not  be  included  in  the  mill  cost,  but  must  be  looked  for  in  the  profit 
and  loss  account  and  a  proper  distribution  made  thereof  over  the 
costs  of  the  several  products  of  the  company. 

These  general  expenses,  also  include  tlxe  selling  expenses.  In  some 
lines  of  business  the  selling  expenses  are  a  very  important  item  in 
the  combined  cost  of  producing  and  selling,  but  in  the  iron  and  steel 
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trade  these  expenses  are  a  comparatively  insignificant  factor.  The 
situation  in  this  respect  depends,  of  course,  on  the  methods  of  market- 
ing products.  In  the  iron  and  steel  trade  most  of  the  products  are 
sold  on  orders  which  are  sent  ia  to  the  companies.  It  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  selling  system  from  that  generally  prevailing,  for 
example,  in  the  beef,  petroleum,  tobacco,  or  agricultural  implement 
trades,  in  which  besides  extensive  advertising  or  canvassing  there  is 
included,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  actual  distribution  of  the 
goods  down  to  the  retail  dealer,  often  with  large  expenditures  for 
transportation.  In  the  iron  and  steel  trade  almost  nothing  of  this 
sort  is  done,  although  some  of  the  larger  companies  have  in  addition 
to  their  general  ofl&ces  important  warehouses  and  selling  agencies  at 
various  points,  either  in  the  domestic  market  or  in  foreign  countries. 
The  total  amount  of  expenditure  on  such  account,  however,  is  com- 
paratively small. 

In  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  in  addition  to  general 
expenses  of  the  affiliated  manufacturing  companies,  such  as  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.,  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  the  National  Tube 
Co.,  etc.,  there  were  general  expenses  of  the  holding  company,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  had  to  be  taken  account  of  in 
the  same  manner.     These  were  put  in  with  the  general  expense. 

The  Biireau  allowed  for  and  included  these  items  of  additional 
cost  not  shown  in  the  regular  cost  sheets.  Except^for  the  ore  and 
coke  companies,  these  items  could  not  be  allocated  to  particular  prod- 
ucts of  such  companies  according  to  any  perfect  rule;  but  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Bureau  was  to  increase  the  mill  costs  of  the  several 
products  in  the  same  proportion  as  such  additional  costs  increased 
the  total  manufacturing  and  producing  costs  of  the  several  com'panies 
for  all  products.  While  this  method  tends  to  give  an  appearance  of 
excessive  additional  costs  for  the  more  highly  manufactured  products, 
this  is  not  really  the  case,  because  this  figure  for  each  successive 
product  is  a  cumulative  one  and  covers  all  the  additional  cost  allow- 
ance for  previous  stages  of  production.  This  point,  however,  can 
be  better  explained  later  on  when  these  additional  costs  are  shown. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  arbitrary  rule  of  this 
character  does  not  give  very  satisfactory  results  in  allocating  the 
expenses  and  depreciation  really  incurred  with  respect  to  particular 
products.  The  merits  of  this  method  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail 
later.  At  this  pjace  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  the  advantage  of  it, 
namely,  that  it  is  simple  and  automatically  provides  that  all  these 
actual  expenses  or  charges  to  depreciation  shall  be  covered  in  the 
statements  of  cost.  It  does  not  preclude,  however,  the  use  of  esti- 
mates for  such  additional  costs  based  on  normal  experience  rather 
than  on  a  mathematical  rule  applied  to  arbitrary  charges. 

Total  book  cost. — ^The  mill  costs  plus  the  additional  costs,  as  de- 
fined and  described  above,  give  what  may  be  called  the  total  book 
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costs;  that  is,  the  costs  which  may  be  properly  compared  with  t6e 
actual  realized  prices  for  the  respective  commodities  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  book  profits  by  products.  These  are  the  costs  which  are 
presented  in  Chapters  III  to  VII  of  this  report.  The  costs  are  shown, 
however,  by  items  for  the  mill  cost,  together  with  the  total  mill  cost, 
and  the  items  in  addition  to  mill  cost  are  also  separately  shown.  AU 
of  the  items  taken  together  give  the  total  book  cost. 

The  separate  statement  of  mill  costs  and  additional  costs  involves 
one  slight  disadvantage,  namely,  that  in  the  transfer  of  the  product 
from  one  stage  of  manufacture  to  the  succeeding  stage,  when  such 
transfer  is  made  at  cost  (though  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case), 
it  is  based  on  the  mill  cost.  Hence,  if  any  atteinpt  is  made  to  com- 
pare the  cost  of  the  product  in  one  cost  sheet  with  the  price  of  the 
same  material  in  the  succeeding  cost  sheet,  it  must  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  the  mill  cost  and  not  the  total  book  cost. 

The  cost  sheets  as  furnished  by  the  several  companies  were,  of 
course,  by  no  means  uniform  with  respect  to  classification  of  items. 
Most  of  them  also  showed  the  items  in  far  too  great  detail  for  the 
purposes  of  this  report.  The  numerous  detailed  items  were  grouped 
by  the  Bureau,  therefore,  under  a  comparatively  few  simple  heads. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  detailed  character  of  the  information 
furnished  by  the  several  companies,  a  typical  cost  sheet  of  one  com- 
pany for  a  single  product  (pig  iron)  is  given  below.  This  cost  sheet 
is  not  given  for  a  single  blast  furnace,  but  for  a  group  of  furnaces  at 
a  single  plant.  The  title  of  the  cost  sheet  has,  therefore,  been  slightly 
changed.  Furthermore,  in  place  of  the  description  lof  ores  given  in 
the  original  cost  sheet,  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  have  been  substituted 
in  order  not  to  reveal  the  identity  of  the  company  whose  pig-iron  cost 
is  stated. 

[Typical  cost  sheet;  to  show  form  only.] 
COMPANY.    FURNACE  PLANT.    COST  OF  PEODUCING  BESSEMEE  PIG  IRON 


AT  ALL  FUENACES  DURING  YEAR  191- 

-. 

Item. 
(Uesabi  ores  to  be  entered  sepa- 

Per cent 
metallic 
contents. 

Gross 
tons. 

Price. 

Amount. 

Material  per  ton. 

Cost  per 

rately  from  other  ores  and  to- 
tals of  each  shown  in  red  ink. ) 

Pounds. 

Per  cent. 

ton. 

j^ p^g 

131,784 

349,041 

46 

55,606 

29,439 

4,046 

47 

S4.93 
4.80 
4.30 
4.83 
4.98 
6.25 
4.09 

$649,631.69 

1,675,216.06 

197.67 

268,358.39 

146,680.67 

21,222.42 

192.13 

B do... 

C do... 

D do... 

E do... 

F do... 

a do... 

Total  Mesabi do... 

570,009 

4.84 

2,761,398.83 

■  ■ "- 

H do... 

60,695 

76,460 

405 

12,604 

5.22 
6.10 
6.93 
4.60 

316,630.29 

460,196.93 

2,403.21 

67,978.40 

I do... 

J do... 

K do... 

...... a. >. 
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-COMPANY.    FURNACE  PLANT.    COST  OF  PBOD0C1NO  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON 

AT  ALL  FURNACES  DURING  YEAR  191— .—Continued. 


Item. 

Per  cent 
metallic 

contents. 

Glass 
tons. 

Price. 

Amount. 

Material  per  ton. 

Cost  per 

Pounds. 

Per  cent. 

ton. 

29,111 
2,052 
4,157 

14.44 
3.15 
5.45 

tl29,170.44 

6,465.13 

22, 669. 62 

M do... 

N do... 

184,484 

5.40 

996,494.02 

754,493 

4.98 

3,756,892.85 

4,064 

181.43 

S9.034 

Spittings  ................... 

3,399 
10,009 

.50 
1.76 

1,699.50 
17,628.17 

Scale 

Total  cinder  and  scale 

13,408 

1.44 

19,327.67 

72 

3.22 

.046 

Total.ore,cinder,and  scale . 

767,901 

4.92 

3,776,220.52 

4,136 

184. 66 

9.080 

4,552 
762 

2,940 
384 

11.56 
12.27 
12.27 
15.19 

52,612.66 
9,347.82 

36,076.95 
5,831.05 

Kunner  scrap _,........... 

Ofl-g7adeiron 

Total  scrap  used 

8,638 

12.02 

103,868.48 

47 

2.08 

.250 

Gross  total  metallic  mix- 

776,539 

5.00 

3,880,089.00 

4,183 

186.73 

8.330 

4,629 

11.51 

53,275.49 

Heavy  chilled  ladle  skulls  and 

762 

2,940 

384 

12.27 
12.27 
14.59 

9,349.86 

36,087.17 

6,602.26 

43.20 

f^fvtfiTig  machine  f'crap 

Slae  sales 

Less  total  scrap  produced . 

8,715 

11.97 

104,367.97 

47 

2.10 

.251 

Net  total  metallic  mix- 
ture  , 

767,824 

4.92 

3,775,731.03 

4,136 

184.63 

9.079 

Coke: 

ConnellaviUe— 

421,843 
186,526 

3.75 
1.00 

1,580,660.24 
186,642.64 

2,272 
1,005 

101.44 
44.85 

3.801 

rjlrnioflton^ 

.448 

1,376,193 

4.03 

5,542,923.91 

7,413 

330.9? 

13.328 

Fuel  for  miscellaneous  purposes: 

37 
30 

1.25 
3.74 

46.43 
112.20 

Coke do.... 

.001 

78 

3.10 

242.03 

.001 

Total  fuel  for  miscellaneous  pur- 

400.66 

.002 
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-COMPANY.    FURNACE  PLANT.    COST  OF  PRODUCING  BESSEMEE  PIG  IRON 

AT  ALL  FURNACES  DURING  YEAR  191— .— CoaMnned. 


Gross 
tons. 

Price. 

Amount. 

Material  per  ton. 

Cost  per 

Pounds. 

Per  cent. 

ton. 

Labor: 

Superintendents,  foremen,  clerks,  and 

115,721.40 
62,774.66 
31,057.26 
66,162.50 
14,896.10 
41,804.15 
10,939.25 

SO.  038 

.151 

.075 

All  other  producing  labor. 

.036 

.100 

.026 

Total  labor  (enter  in  red  ink) 

248,355.20 

.585 

Material  in  repairs 

37,103.03 
6,178.17 

16,039.46 
7,140.80 

121,507.94 

.089 

.015 

Tools,  lubricants,  and  miscellaneous  sup- 
plies  

.039 

Refractories 

.017 

Steam   (for   details   see  [coal. 

exhibit).                        [coal  equivalent.. 
Purified  gas  for  blowing  engines 

.292 

Steam  and  gas  transfers  (credit) 

100,326.42 

9,093.87 
12,432.33 
62,696.60 
6,191.43 
1,678.47 
10,319.47 
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Water 

.022 

.030 

Yard  .^iwitjihing 

127 

.014 

Stable  expense 

.004 

Shop  expense 

025 

Dry  blast  plant  expense 

General  works  expense 

36,860.18 
74,856.60 
12,476.10 

089 

Relining  and  renewal  hind 

.179 

.030 

Total  cost  above  materials  charged. . 

647,993.78 

1.318 

Credit  for  surplus  gas  to  other  departments. 
Credit 

78,758.06 

189 

Grand  total  cost 

6,012,169.63 

Total  tons  produced,  415,871.    Tons  produced  since  January  1st Average  cost  per  ton  since 

Januarylst , 

Number  of  days  in  operation,  996.    Cubic  feet  air  blown  per  minute Average  temperature  of 

blast 

Average  tons  per  day,  417.6.    Cubic  feet  air  per  pound  of  coke Average  top  temperature 

Per  cent  iron  produced  with  sulphur  above  .05% Per  cent  iron  produced  with  silicon 

abovel.25% 

Average  manganese  in  Spiegel %.    Average  manganese  in  ferro  manganese % 

Theoretical  furnace  Tons  made  on  present 

yield 66.63%       lining. 

Actual    furnace  Iron 

yield 64.17%     

Furnace  loss 2.46%    Total 

Per    cent    Mesabi 

ore  used % 

Flue  dust  produced tons pounds 

per  ton  of  Iron. 
Flue  dust  used tons pounds 

per  ton  of  iron. 

Date  furnace  blown  in ,  out 

Cost  Sheet  foe  All  FinuiACBS. 


Production. 

Tons. 

Per  cent. 

Hot  metal 

318,811 

76.67 

Pig  Iron — sand 

Pig  iron — casting  machine 

"     "     chilled 

96,918 

23.30 

"     "     castings 

'    142 

.03 

Total  production 

415,871 

100.0 
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This  cost  sheet  shows,  of  course,  only  the  furnace  cost,  and  does 
not  contain  any  provision  for  additional  costs  mentioned  above. 
It  illustrates  the  great  detail  in  which  such  cost  statements  are  made. 
The  cost  sheets  for  other  products,  such  as  rails,  show  the  items  of 
cost  with  equal  minuteness. 

As  already  stated  (see  p.  4),  the  average  costs  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  are  to  be  presented^  in  this  subdivision  of  the 
report,  according  to  the  results  shown  in  the  cost  sheets,  with  the 
addition  of  general  expenses  (additional  cost)  shown  in  the  profit 
and  loss  accounts,  but  without  any  elimination  of  intermediate  or 
intercompany  profits  arising  at  some  prior  stage  of  production. 

Cost  of  sales  and  transfers. — In  connection  with  the  costs  of 
production  of  the  several  raw  materials  and  products,  the  Bureau 
also  obtained  from  the  several  companies  profit  and  loss  statements 
showing  mill  cost  of  sales  and  transfers,  the  average  proceeds  of  sales 
and  transfers,  together  with  the  profits  thereon.  In  order  to  show 
the  book  profits,  the  additional  costs  already  described  were  used 
by  the  Bureau  in  the  same  manner  to  increase  the  reported  costs  of 
sales  as  to  increase  the  mill  costs.  While  this  incidentally  furnishes 
another  and  usually  slightly  differing  figure  of  cost  (due  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  the  quantities  in  question  are  not  exactly  the  same), 
its  chief  importance  is  that  it  shows  the  rates  and  amounts  of  book 
profit  on  each  product. 


CHAPTEE  III. 
BOOK  COST  OF  IRON  ORE,  1902-1906. 

Section  1.  Introductory. 

The  fundamental  raw  material  for  the  production  of  iron  and  steel 
is  iron  ore.  It  is  important  in  connection  with  the  presentation  of 
the  cost  of  iron-ore  mining  to  note  briefly  the  chemical  and  physical 
character  of  ore,  form  of  deposits,  the  systems  of  holding  and  work- 
ing such  deposits,  and  the  conditions  of  transportation  to  the  markets 
of  sale. 

Chemical  and  physical  character  op  ore. — The  value  of  iron  ore 
depends  to  a  large  degree  on  its  chemical  and  physical  characteristics. 
The  essential  point  is  the  proportion  of  iron  in  the  ore.  As  would  be 
naturally  expected  the  ores  containing  a  high  percentage  of  iron  are 
relatively  more  valuable  than  those  containing  a  comparatively  low 
percentage,  and  this  is  the  principal  factor  in  determining  their 
relative  values. 

The  chief  substances  intimately  admixed  with  mineral  iron  in  iron 
ore  are  phosphorus,  manganese,  sulphur,  magnesia,  silica,  alumina, 
lime,  and  water.  The  substances  which  pass  more  or  less  into  the  iron 
and  affect  its  quality  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  ore  are  silicon,  sulphur, 
manganese,  and  phosphorus.  The  sulphur  can  be  very  largely  driven 
from  the  ore  by  roasting  it  before  smelting,  but  all  of  the  phosphorus 
and  a  large  part  of  the  silicon  and  manganese  pass  into  the  iron  and 
affect  the  quality  of  the  product.  Phosphorus,  according  to  the  proc^ 
esses  in  use  in  the  iron  industry  of  the  United  States,  is  an  undesir- 
able element,  and  as  the  amount  of  it  increases  the  value  of  the  ore 
decreases.  The  principal  classification  of  ore  in  the  United  States  is 
based  on  phosphorus  content,  those  low  in  phosphorus  being  described 
as  Bessemer  ores  (those  averaging  about  0.08  per  cent  of  phosphorus 
per  unit  of  pure  iron  in  the  ore,  which  is  equivalent  for  most  Lake 
ore  to  about  0.05  per  cent  phosphorus  in  the  ore,  when  dried  at  212° 
F.)  and  those  high  in  phosphorus  being  described  as  non-Bessemer 
ores.  The  low-phosphorus  ores  are  known  as  Bessemer  ores  because 
they  are  generally  suitable  for  making  iron  which  can  be  used  in  the 
production  of  steel  by  the  Bessemer  process. 

Certain-  other  substances  mixed  with  the  iron-bearing  mineral,  such 
as  alumina,  silica,  and  lime,  affect  the  value  of  the  ore  chiefly  as  they 
affect  the  iron  content  or  as  they  facilitate  or  hinder  smelting  it.  A 
26 
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very  large  proportion  of  alumina  makes  that  much  extra  matter  to 
mine,  transport,  and  smelt,  without  adding  anything  to  the  value  of 
the  ore.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  proportion  of  lime  may 
be  of  advantage,  because  the  smelting  of  the  ore  is  facilitated  and  the 
slag  formed  by  the  lime  helps  to  carry  off  the  undesirable  substances. 

The  physical  character  of  the  ore  is  also  very  important  with 
respect  to  its  value.  On  the  one  hand,  hard  ores  are  more  difficult  to 
reduce  than  soft  ores — that  is,  they  require  more  fuel — while  on  the 
other  hand,  soft  fine  ores  tend  to  clog  the  furnace  or  blow  out 
through  the  top,  causing  a  considerable  loss  of  material.  For  these 
reasons,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  getting  the  right 
proportions  of  the  chemical  constituents,  it  is  often  necessary  to  mix 
ores  of  different  physical  structure. 

These  circumstances  and  many  others  affect  the  value  of  different 
kinds  of  ores.  For  particular  districts,  where  the  ore  is  of  a  more  or 
less  uniform  quality,  certain  standard  prices  are  usually  found,  which 
are  made  the  basis  of  contracts  of  purchase  with  the  provision  that 
the  ore  shall  be  analyzed  and  its  final  price  determined  in  accordance 
therewith.  For  example,  there  are  four  grades  of  Lake  ore — Mesabi 
Bessemer,  Mesabi  non-Bessemer,  Old  Kange  Bessemer,  and  Old 
Range  non-Bessemer — and  for  each  grade  there  is  a  standard  quality. 
For  each  particular  shipment  an  analysis  is  made  and  the  percentages 
of  iron,  phosphorus,  and  certain  other  elements  are  determined. 
The  general  contract  price  is  modified  according  to  the  results  of  the 
analysis,  a  certain  amount  per  ton  being  added  or  subtracted  for  each 
unit  of  iron  above  or  below  the  standard,  while  a  similar  correction 
is  made  for  phosphorus ;  that  is,  for  each  unit  of  excess  of  phosphorus 
a  certain  amount  is  subtracted,  and  for  each  unit  of  deficiency  a  cer- 
tain amount  is  added.  This  sliding-scale  method  of  fixing  the  price  is 
sometimes  made  to  include  other  elements  in  the  ore,  such  as  man- 
ganese. 

Form  and  ocguerence  of  ore  deposits  and  relation  to  cost. — 
Among  the  more  important  facts  of  ore  mining  relative  to  costs  are 
the  depth  of  the  ore,  the  character  of  the  ore,  the  inclination  of  the 
ore  deposit/  and  the  nature  of  the  surface  land. 

Where  the  ore  lies  on  the  surface  or  covered  by  a  small  overburden 
compared  with  the  depth  of  the  ore  deposit,  it  is  often  advantageous 
to  mine  it  by  the  open-pit  method  after  removing  or  "  stripping  "  the 
overburden.  If  the  ore  is  soft — that  is,  of  a  graveUy  character — it 
can  be  handled  directly  by  steam  shovels  and  loaded  into  ordinary 
railroad  cars.  Where  it  is  found  as  an  outcrop  of  rock  it  may  be 
worked  by  blasting  and  shoveling.  This  system  of  open-pit  mining 
is  often  used,  notably  in  the  Mesabi  Range  of  the  Lake  Superior  dis- 
trict, and  under  favorable  conditions  it  presents  the  possibility  of 
mining  on  a  large  scale  at  a  very  low  cost  per  ton. 
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If  the  ore  body  is  near  the  surface,  but  is  very  much  tilted  com- 
pared with  the  horizontal,  or  very  deep  compared  with  the  area  of 
the  deposit,  or  if  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  very  irregular,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  open-pit  system  may  not  be  economical  either  for  han- 
dling the  steam  shovels  or  for  bringing  in  the  trains  of  cars.  Where 
the  ore  is  found  at  considerable  depths  below  the  surface,  or  where 
it  must  be  sought  or  followed  up  by  penetrating  the  sides  of  high 
hills  or  mountains,  the  systems  of  shaft  and  slope  mining  may  be 
necessary.  In  these  cases  a  shaft  is  sunk  or  a  tunnel  made  more  or 
less  steeply  inclined  to  the  ore  body.  When  the  ore  is  reached  it  is 
worked  by  projecting  timbered  galleries  through  it,  from  which  the 
miner  works  more  or  less  completely  over  the  whole  deposit,  accord- 
ing to  various  conditions  affecting  either  the  safety  or  the  economy 
of  operation. 

Shaft  mining  naturally  tends  to  be  more  expensive  than  open- 
pit  mining,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  stripping  expenditures  of  the  latter, 
the  miners  with  drill  and  pick  in  underground  mines  being  feeble 
competitors  of  the  steam  shovel  in  open  pits. 

Another  method  of  mining  the  ore  is  what  is  known  as  milling. 
This  method  involves  stripping  the  overburden  and  sinking  shafts 
through  the  ore.  The  ore  is  broken  down  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  mine,  whence  it  is  hoisted  to  the  surface. 

Irregular  formation  in  the  ore  body,  excessive  water  in  the  mine, 
and  various  other  circumstances  often  have  an  important  effect  on 
the  cost  of  mining. 

Systems  or  housing  and  OPEEATnsrG  ore  lands,  and  relation  to 
ROYALTIES  AND  DEPRECIATION. — ^The  Conditions  regarding  the  owher- 
^  ship  of  ore  lands  and  the  operation  of  mines  have  very  important  re- 
lations to  the  cost  of  mining.  Generally  speaking,  the  ownership  of 
the  land  or  the  fee  is  not  vested  in  the  mining  company  which  is 
engaged  in  extracting  the  ore.  In  the  Southern  ore  mining  industry, 
however,  as  weU  as  in  some  of  the  other  less  important  ore  districts 
of  the  United  States,  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  of  ore  mined  is  from 
fee  holdings.  In  Minnesota  where  the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion  Kanges 
are  located  there  are  very  extensive  tracts  of  ore  lands  under  opera- 
tion, the  fee  of  which  still  remains  in  the  name  of  the  State.  Most 
of  these  lands  have  been  leased  by  it  on  a  royalty  payment  of  25 
cents  per  gross  ton  of  ore  mined.  Such  holdings  have  often  been 
transferred  by  sublease  so  that  in  many  instances  the  current  royalty 
paid  by  the  mining  company  is  higher  than  the  royalty  payable  to  the 
State,  the  difference  gdng  to  the  prior  leaseholder.  The  system  of 
State  leases,  as  practiced  in  Minnesota,  with  low  annual  minimum 
tonnage  on  which  royalty  was  to  be  paid  tended  to  encourage  pros- 
pecting for  ore  deposits  and  speculative  holding  of  them  without 
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sufficient  obKgation  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  to  promptly  develop  and 
operate  the  property  leased.  The  conditions  determining  cost  for 
leaseholds  are  more  complicated  than  for  fee  holdings. 

Fee  mines. — Fee  mines  are  those  which  are  operated  by  the  owners 
themselves. ,  The  mining  company  owns  not  only  the  ore  deposits — 
the  ore  in  the  ground — hut  also  all  improvements.  The  expendi- 
tures on  both  of  these  accounts  represent  the  investment  of  capital 
and  are  subject  to  depreciation  charges  in  reckoning  the  cost  of 
mining  ore.  It  will  be  convenient  for  discussion  to  group  these  capital 
expenditures  into  two  classes,  namely,  the  actual  cost  of  the  ore 
deposit,  and  the  mine  improvements  and  equipment.  The  deprecia- 
tion of  each  of  these  two  elements  involves  distinct  considerations. 

In  order  that  the  mining  company  shall  not  diminish  its  capital 
it  is  necessary  that  depreciation  be  charged  for  every  ton  of  ore 
extracted.  The  amount  of  depreciation  should  be  determined  by 
the  original  cost  of  the  ore  deposit  and  the  estimated  tonnage  of 
merchantable  ore.  Thus,  if  the  ore  deposit  was  estimated  to  contain 
20,000,000  tons,  and  it  was  purchased  for  $1,000,000,  the  depreciation 
charge  against  the  ore  would  be  5  cents  per  ton.  The  important 
point  to  be  noted,  however,  is  that  the  depreciation  should  be  esti- 
mated on  the  actual  cost  and  not  on  the  current  market  value. 
For  example,  the  cost  of  ore  deposits  might  have  been  figured  as 
5  cents  per  ton  at  the  time  the  mine  was  purchased,  but  the  same 
deposits,  or  what  was  left  of  them,  at  a  later  period  might  be  dis- 
posed of  for  20  cents  per  ton.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  take  any 
account  of  this  change  in  the  value  of  the  ore  in  the  ground  in  reckon- 
ing the  amounts  of  the  depreciation  for  the  purpose  of  figuring  the 
cost  of  the  ore.  Some  companies  make  allowances  for  changes  in 
market  values  by  setting  aside  funds  for  the  replacement  of  the 
deposit.  While  such  funds  may  be  desirable  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  ore  when  that  already  acquired  shall  have  been  exhausted, 
yet  provision  for  such  funds  is  not  properly  a  charge  to  costs. 

The  permanent  mine  improvements  lose  practically  all  their  value 
by  the  time  the  ore  deposit  is  exhausted.  The  total  cost  of  such 
improvements,  deducting  scrap  value,  should  therefore  be  covered  by 
depreciation.  The  amount  to  be  charged  annually  will  depend,  of 
course,  upon  how  long  the  improvements  will  last  or  will  be  utilized 
in  operation. 

In  connection  with  mine  depreciation  charges  a  somewhat  similar 
problem  arises  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  cost  of  stripping. 
The  expense  of  stripping  may  be  looked  at  from  two  different  view- 
points— first,  as  a  capital  expenditure;  and,  second,  as  an  operating 
cost.  In  the  first,  the  removal  of  the  overburden  from  the  ore  deposit 
is  regarded  as  an  improvement  of  the  mining  property  analogous  to 
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the  sinking  of  a  shaft  and  other  general  development  work  of  an 
underground  mine.  Hence,  the  initial  stripping  expenditure  should 
be  capitalized,  and  depreciation  charged  as  the  ore  is  removed.  In 
the  second,  this  expenditure  is  booked  as  a  deferred  charge  to  opera- 
tions, and  charged  to  cost  on  the  basis  of  the  tonnage  of  ore  extracted 
from  the  uncovered  area  for  the  period  in  question  as  compared  with 
the  total  ore  body  uncovered  by  such  stripping. 

Royalty  mines. — Where  the  owner  of  the  ore  deposit  does  not  mine 
the  ore  but  leases  the  right  to  mine  to  another  party  in  considera- 
tion of  a  fixed  (or  variable)  amount  per  ton  of  ore  mined,  such 
payment  is  known  as  a  royalty  and  the  mines  as  royalty  mines.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  mine  is  leased  for  a  royalty  payment  or  other  com- 
pensation obviously  does  not  affect  the  total  amount  of  depreciation 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  ore  deposit  and  mining  operations, 
but  it  does  affect  the  part  which  is  borne  by  the  owner  and  by  the 
lessee,  respectively. 

In  the  simplest  case  the  virgin  ore  deposit  is  leased  by  the  fee 
owner  to  the  lessee  or  mine  operator  for  a  fixed  royalty  payment 
of  a  certain  amount  for  each  ton  of  ore  extracted.  The  fee  owner 
may  be  expected  to  get  a^  much  royalty  as  he  can,  but  before  he 
can  determine  his  profits  he  must  take  account  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  property  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  ore,  since  this  must  be 
covered  entirely  by  what  he  receives  in  royalties.  If  the  fee  owner 
makes  a  successful  bargain,  the  discounted  value  of  all  royalty  pay- 
ments, on  estimated  production  from  year  to  year,  should  be  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  fair  selling  value  of  the  property  at  the  date 
of  the  contract.  The  royalty  payment,  being  the  price  of  the  ore  in 
the  ground,  must  necessarily  cover  all  exhaustion  charges.  The 
operator,  or  lessee,  however,  must  provide  for  depreciation  on  mine 
improvements. 

Second,  the  case  may  be  noted  of  a  mine  which  is  already  developed 
by  the  fee  owner  and  then  leased  on  a  straight  royalty.  In  this  case 
the  fee  owner  or  lessor  in  calculating  his  royalty  must  takfe  account 
of  the  fact  that  it  must  cover  the  depreciation  of  the  improvements 
going  with  the  ore  deposits  as  well  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  deposit 
itself.  The  lessee  or  mine  operator  in  this  case,  not  having  made  the  ' 
expenditure  on  such  improvements,  does  not  have  to  charge  aily 
depreciation  for  them  into  the  cost  of  mining  the  ore  because  it  is 
already  covered  by  the  royalty  which  he  pays  to  the  Jee  owner.  He 
may  make  additional  improvements,  of  course,  or  provide  equipment 
which  must  be  depreciated  in  his  own  accounts. 

Third,  the  fee  owner  or  lessor  may  demand  a  spot  cash  payment 
or  bonus  in  addition  to  the  stipulated  royalty.  This  may  be  merely 
because  he  prefers  to  get  his  payment  in  that  way,  or  it  may  cor- 
respond to  something  added  to  the  value  of  the  original  property, 
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as,  for  example,  sinking  a  shaft  or  otherwise  opening  up  the  ore 
body.  This  cash  payment  has  the  effect  of  necessitating  an  extin- 
guishment or  a  depreciation  charge  in  the  accounts  of  the  opera- 
tor of  the  mine  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  mine  had  been  purchased 
outright. 

These  three  typical  cases,  although  they  do  not  represent  all  the 
various  conditions  covering  the  depreciation  and  royalty  charges  for 
roy-alty  mines,  probably  sufficiently  illustrate  the  principles  of  cost 
accounting  which  are  applicable  to  these  items.  While  in  the  pre- 
ceding discussion  the  position  of  the  fee  owner  of  a  royalty  mine 
has  been  discussed,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  lessee  or  mine 
operator,  only  the  costs  of  the  latter  come  into  consideration  in  de- 
termining the  cost  of  the  ore  mined.  Nevertheless,  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  the  lessor's  royalty  must  be  generally  presumed  to 
include  a  profit. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  analysis  that  there  is  not  an  exact 
comparability  between  costs  of  mining  for  fee  mines  and  royalty 
mines,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  include  profits  to  the  owner  of  the 
land  (contained  in  the  royalty) ,  while  the  former  do  not  include  any 
landowner's  profit.  This  is  a  particular  instance  of  the  fact  which 
has  been  discussed  in  the  introductory  chapter  (see  pp.  1-2),  namely, 
that  differences  in  the  integration  of  the  industry  (in  this  case 
land  owner  and  mine  operator)  necessarily  involve  differences  in  the 
elements  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  production.  To  put  them  on  a 
strictly  comparable  basis  it  would  be  necessary  either  to  determine 
and  eliminate  the  profit  contained  in  the  royalty  for  the  royalty 
mines,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  fee  mines,  to  segregate  the  profit  which 
should  be  received  by  the  owner  of  the  ore  in  the  ground  in  his 
capacity  of  land  owner  and  add  that  to  the  cost  along  with  the 
depreciation  charge.  In  the  latter  case  it  wOuld  not,  of  course,  be 
proper  to  add  the  total  royalty  value  because  royalty,  as  shown  above, 
includes  exhaustion  charges.  Neither  of  these  methods  of  bringing 
the  cost  statements  to  a  strictly  comparable  basis  could  be  applied 
satisfactorily  to  the  post  data  received  by  the  Bureau,  and  would 
involve  considerable  difficulties  of  determination  even  with  the  fullest 
information  respecting  the  conditions  for  each  mine.  It  is  doubtful, 
also,  whether  either  step  should  be  taken  merely  to  obtain  strict 
comparability. 

In  connection  with  royalties,  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  contracts 
covering  payment  should  be  noted,  namely,  that  it  is  generally  stipu- 
lated— at  least  in  private  leases — that  the  lessee  shall  pay  royalty 
on  a  minimum  tonnage  each  year  until  the  ore  is  exhausted,  whether 
this  minimum  tonnage  is  mined  or  not.  If  any  excess  royalty  is 
paid  in  this  manner,  it  is  credited  to  future  production.  This  pro- 
vision is  obviously  necessary  to  protect  the  lessor's  interests.  When 
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such  advance  royalties  are  paid— those  in  excess  of  production— 
they  are  not  treated  as  a  part  of  the  costs  of  mining  of  the  current 
year,  but  are  treated  as  deferred  charges  to  operation,  and  are  ab- 
sorbed in  succeeding  years  in  the  degree  that  the  tonnage  of  output 
exceeds  the  minimum  on  which  royalty  is  payable. 

Transportation  to  maekets  of  sale. — Ordinarily  the  cost  of  ore 
or  other  mine  product  is  figured  at  the  mine  or  place  of  production, 
but  in  certain  cases  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  cost  at  the  market  of 
sale,  and  this  involves  the  inclusion  of  the  freight  charges  for  trans- 
portation if  the  ore  is  not  sold  vsrhere  it  is  produced.  This  situation 
exists  particularly  with  respect  to  Lake  Superior  ore,  which  is  mined 
principally  in  the  northern  parts  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  but 
sold  chiefly  at  the  lower  Lake  ports,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  place 
of  production.  The  selling  price  naturally  covers  the  transporta- 
tion charges  as  well  as  the  cost  of  mining. 

Section  2.  General  characteristics  of  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  industry. 

The  Lake  region  comprises  the  most  important  iron-ore  deposits 
in  the  United  States  and,  considering  the  grade  of  ore,  as  well  as  the 
location  and  size  of  the  deposits,  probably  the  most  valuable  supply 
in  the  world  under  exploitation  at  the  present  time.  These  deposits 
are  found  in  several  so-called  ranges,  located  chiefly  in  the  northern 
peninsula  of  Michigan  and  in  Minnesota.  The  Michigan  ore  ranges 
are  the  Gogebic,  the  Marquette,  and  the  Menominee,  two  of  them  lap- 
ping over  into  Wisconsin.  The  Minnesota  ranges  are  the  Mesabi  and 
the  Vermilion.  The  Michigan  ranges,  together  with  the  Vermilion 
Range,  are  generally  referred  to  as  the  "  Old  Ranges,"  in  distinction 
from  the  Mesabi,  which  was  developed  later.  This  distinction  is  of 
importance  in  the  technique  of  ore  production  on  accoynt  of  the 
softer  character  of  Mesabi  ore,  compared  with  most  of  the  Old  'Range 
ore.  and  its  lower  average  cost. 

The  ore  of  the  Old  Ranges  is  'generally  found  at  levels  consider- 
ably below  the  surface  and  is  almost  entirely  obtained  from  under- 
ground mines.  The  ores  occur  largely  also  in  rock  formations.  The 
Mesabi  ore,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  nearer  the  surface,  and 
some  of  the  most  important  mines  are  open  pits. 

The  Lake  ore-mining  industry  throughout  the  period  under  con- 
sideration, for  which  cost  statements  for  73  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
duction were  obtained,  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  large 
mining  companies  operating  often  a  considerable  number  of  indi- 
vidual mines.  The  chief  mining  interest  was,  of  course,  the  Steel 
Corporation,  which,  through  its  various  affiliated  companies,  operated 
52  mines  during  this  period.  Most  of  the  more  important  mining 
concerns  were  a  part  of,  or  were  affiliated  with,  iron  and  steel  produce 
ing  companies.     These  companies,  as  well  as  some  of  the  concerns 
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engaged  solely  in  ore  mining,  were  generally  well  provided  with 
financial  resources  necessary  to  conduct  mining  operations  in  the 
most  economical  and  profitable  manner.  The  mines  had  a  large 
average  output.  For  the  bulk  of  the  production,  namely,  that  part 
covered  by  the  following  cost  statements,  the  average  annual  output 
per  mine  for  the  five-year  period,  1902  to  1906,  was  over  300,000 
tons,  and  some  individual  mines  averaged  during  this  period  over 
1,000,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  Lake  ore  industry  has,  therefore,  great  advantages,  particu- 
larly in  the  high  grade'  of  the  ore,  the  vastness  of  the  deposits,  the 
facility  with  which  the  ore  can  be  mined,  and  the  abundant  financial 
resources  of  the  operators. 

The  principal  disadvantages  of  the  Lake  ore  region  from  the  point 
of  view  of  production  are  (1)  northern  location  with  cold  winters, 
involving  to  a  certain  extent  the  shutting  down  of  operations  in 
open-pit  mines  and  all  Lake  shipments,  and  (2)  great  distance  from 
the  points  of  fuel  supply  and  the  location  of  blast  furnaces  and  gen- 
eral manufacturing  region. 

The  transportation  of  the  ore  from  the  mines  to  the  points  of  sale 
and  consumption  involves  a  comparatively  short  haul  by  rail  from 
the  mines  to  the  Lakes,  then  water  carriage  for  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles,  and  finally,  at  least  for  most  of  the  ore  consumed, 
another  haul  by  rail  to  the  points  where  the  furnaces  are  located. 
The  several  ore  ranges  have  generally  different  ports  of  Lake  ship- 
ment. For  the  Minnesota  ranges,  namely,  the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion, 
the  principal  ports  of  shipment  are  Duluth,  Two  Harbors,  and  Su- 
perior, all  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  For  the  Michigan  ranges, 
namely,  the  Gogebic,  Marquette,  and  Menominee,  the  ports  for 
Lake  shipment  are  Ashland,  Marquette,  and  Escanaba,  the  two 
former  on  Lake  Superior  and  the  latter  on  Lake  Michigan.  From 
these  ports  the  ore  is  shipped  chiefly  to  the  lower  Lake  ports,  namely, 
ports  on  Lake  Erie,  of  which  the  most  important  are  Cleveland,  Ash- 
tabula, Conneaut,  and  Buffalo.  A  considerable  quantity  is  also 
shipped  to  ports  on  Lake  Michigan,  chiefly  to  furnaces  near  Chicago. 

The  prices  for  the  great  bulk  of  Lake  ore,  therefore,  are  for  de- 
livery at  lower  Lake  ports  (Lake  Erie) ,  and  the  profits  thereon  are 
'  determined  by  the  costs  of  delivering  it  at  such  ports,  which  include, 
therefore,  both  the  cost  of  mining  and  the  charges  for  transportation 
from  the  mines  to  lower  Lake  ports.  These  transportation  charges 
comprise  the  rail  freights  from  the  mines  to  the  upper  Lake  ports 
and  the  Lake  freights  to  the  lower  Lake  ports.  The  haul  from  the 
mines  to  the  Lakes  is  much  greater  for  the  Minnesota  ranges  than  for 
the  Michigan  ranges.  The  transportation  charges  from  the  mines  to 
upper  Lake  ports  vary  considerably  between  the  ranges. 
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Peodtjction  and  shipments. — For  the  period  1902  to  1906,  inclu- 
sive, the  tonnage  of  iron  ore  covered  by  the  cost  sheets  was  106,268,728 
gross  tons,  or  73.3  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  Lake 
Superior  district,  namely,  144,950,375  gross  tons. 

While  the  total  production  of  the  companies  reporting  for  the 
period  1902  to  1906,  as  shown  by  their  cost  sheets,  was  106,268,728 
tons,  as  stated  above,  the  total  deliveries  from  lower  Lake  ports,  as 
shown  by  the  profit  and  loss  statements,  were  109,424,041  tons.  The 
difference  between  these  two  quantities,  namely,  3,155,313  tons,  is  to 
be  accounted  for  in  part  by  quantities  taken  from  accumulated  stock 
piles.  There  was  a  similar  difference  between  production  and  ship- 
ments for  the  Lake  Superior  district  as  a  whole. 

Section  3.  Book  cost  of  Lake  ore,  by  years,  1902-1906. 

In  discussing  the  cost  of  Lake  ore  it  will  be  convenient  to  note  first 
the  general  facts  regarding  the  cost  for  the  region  as  a  whole,  after 
which  certain  details  regarding  the  particular  ranges  will  be  con- 
sidered. The  average  costs  of  Lake  Superior  ore,  by  years,  for  the 
period  1902  to  1906,  inclusive,  for  all  the  companies  reporting  to  the 
Bureau  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Table  3.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  LAKE  ORE  DELIVERED  AT  LOWER  LAKE  POETS, 

BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


[In 

clollars  per  gross  ton.] 

Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  ancT 
average, 
5  years. 

19,579,501 

19,515,071 

13,922,891 

24,819,424 

28,431,841 

106,268,728 

Labor      

SO.  53 
.18 
.02 
.03 
.12 
.24 

JO.  52 
.20 
.02 
.03 
.13 
.24 

SO.  42 
.20 
.02 
.04 
.15 
.26 

SO.  39 
.15 
.02 
.03 
.15 
.26 

SO.  41 
.16 
.02 
.03 
.17 
.27 

SO.  45 

Supplies  

.17 

.02 

.03 

Depreciation  and  stripping 

Eoyaltyi ! 

.15 
.25 

1.12 
.64 
.75 

1.14 
.66 
.80 

1.09 
.66 
.70 

1.00 
.67 
.73 

1.06 
.69 
.73 

1.07 

Rail  freight 

■  .67 

Lake  freight  * 

74- 

Total.... 

2.51 

.07 
.04 
.07 

2.60 

.06 

.05 

■  .05 

.07 
.06' 
.05 

2.40 

.04 
.04 
.05 

2.48 

.05 
.05 
.05 

2  48 

General  charges: 

'    06 

Depreciation 

05 

Total  book  cost  at  lower 

2.69 

2.76 

2.63 

2.53 

2.63 

2.64 

'  For  average  royalty  on  royalty  mines  only,  see 
I  Includes  marine  insurance  ol  one-hall  cent  per 


p.  38. 
ton  for  each  year. 
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This  cost  statement  is  shown  in  three  parts.  The  first  part  gives 
the  items  and  sum  of  the  costs  at  the  mine,  as  shown  by  the  cost  sheets 
of  the  companies,  together  with  the  royalty.  The  second  gives  trans- 
portation charges  from  the  mines  to  the  lower  Lake  ports,  and  the 
third  gives  the  general  charges  made  directly  in  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  of  the  companies.  These  general  charges  added  to  the 
direct  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports  give  the  total  book  cost  at  lower  Lake 
ports. 

A  general  factor  affecting  the  cost  of  mining  Lake  ore  may  be  noted 
here  before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  detailed  items,  namely, 
•the  annual  volume  of  production.  The  total  production  covered  by 
these  cost  statements  was  19,579,501  tons  in  1902  and  rose  to  28,431,841 
tons  in  1906,  an  increase,  as  between  these  years,  of  45.2  per  cent. 
There  was,  however,  a  slight  decline  in  production  in  1903  and  a 
very  sharp  one  in  1904.  The  general  volume  of  output  has  some  effect 
on  the  cost  of  mining,  particularly  on  account  of  the  general  financial 
charges,  such,as  taxes,  which  are  levied  on  reserves  as~well  as  on  oper- 
ating mines.  An  increasing  volume  of  output  tends,  therefore,  to 
reduce  certain  costs  of  mining. 

A  more  important  circumstance,  however,  is  the  average  output  per 
mine.  This  is  likely  to  be  greater,  of  course,  when  the  total  volume 
of  output  is  greater,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  Taking  the  total 
tonnage  of  production  covered  for  each  year  and  dividing  by  the 
number  of  mines  producing  this  tonnage  the  average  annual  output 
per  mine  for  the  five-year  period  as  a  whole  was  as  follows : 

1902 297,000 

1903 275, 000 

1904 : 221,  000 

•-^         1905 350,  000 

1906 369, 000 

Average   (1902-1906) 305,000 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  with  the  general  increase  in  output  at 
the  end  of  tliis  five-year  period  there  was  also  an  increase  in  the  aver- 
age output  per  mine.  This  undoubtedly  was  an  important  factor 
tending  toward  a  reduction  in  mining  costs,  not  only  for  mining 
labor  but  also  for  general  charges. 

Cost  at  mine. — These  are  the  average  costs  of  the  ore  at  the  mine 
as  shown  by  the  cost  sheets  of  the  companies  reporting  and  do  not 
include  certain  general  charges  just  referred  to,  which  are  largely, 
though  not  wholly,  related  to  the  cost  of  the  ore  at  the  mine.  For 
the  five-year  period  the  average  cost  at  the  mine,  including  royalty 
and  depreciation,  was  $1.07  per  ton,  and  for  the  several  years  ranged 
from  $1.14  in  1903  to  $1  in  1905.  The  general  tendency  was  a  declin- 
ing one.    An  important  factor  in  this  declining  tendency  was  the 
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increasing  importance  of  the  Mesabi  district  with  respect  to  the  total 
production.  The  cost  of  mining  for  the  Mesabi  Range  being  lower 
than  for  the  other  ranges,  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  Mesabi 
output  to  the  total  output  naturally  tended  to  reduce  the  average 
costs.  (See  pp.  41^2.)  This  was  a  fact  of  great  significance  for  the 
general  position  of  the  Lake  ore  industry,  not  only  during  this  period, 
but  also  for  the  years  since  1906. 

Direct  operating  expense  at  mine. — The  chief  item  of  cost  was  min- 
ing labor  which  for  the  five-year  period  averaged  $0.45, or  42  percent 
of  the  mine  cost.  The  labor  cost  ranged  from  $0.39  in  1905  to  $0.53  in 
1902.  The  changes  in  the  labor  cost  were  due  apparently  more  to  the 
changes  in  the  volume  of  production  and  in  the  proportion  of  the 
output  of  open-pit  mining  to  the  total  output  than  to  the  rates  of 
wages.  The  statistical  comparison  of  wages  is  a  complicated  matter 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  in  detail  in  this  connection, 
but,  generally  speaking,  it  appears  that  (1)  the  rates  of  wages  were 
about  the  same  in  1902  and  1903;  (2)  there  was  a  decline  in  January, 
1904,  of  about  10  per  cent;  (3)  this  decline  was  practically  offset  by 
an  advance  in  January,  1905;  and  (4)  there  was  a  second  advance  in 
March,  19Q6. 

According  to  the  movement  of  the  rate  of  wages  the  lowest  labor 
Qost  per  ton  might  be  looked  for  in  1904,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  both 
1905  and  1906  were  slightly  lower  in  spite  of  a  wages  advance  in. 
1905  and  a  second  advance  in  1906.  This  situation,  as  intimated 
above,  was  probably  partly  due  to  the  increased  volume  of  produc- 
tion of  the  two  latter  years  and  partly  to  the  great  relative  increase 
in  the  output  of  Mesabi  ore,  especially  from  open-pit  mines,  for  which 
the  labor  costs  per  ton  were  very  low.     (See  pp.  43-44.) 

Supplies,  which  include  tools,  lubricants,  and  various  other  articles 
required  in  mining  operations,  also  formed  an  important  element  of 
cost,  and  for  the  five-year  period  averaged  $0.17  per  ton.  This 
item  ranged  from  $0.15  in  1905  to  $0.20  in  1903  and  1904.  Repairs 
and  mine  expense  averaged  $0.02  and  $0.03,  respectively,  for  the  five- 
year  period.  The  amounts  in  question  were  relatively  small,  so  that 
practically  no  variations  appear  in  the  cost  statement  in  respect  to 
these  items. 

Depreciation  and  stripping. — Depreciation  and  stripping  averaged 
$0.15  for  the  five-year  period,  and  ranged  from  $0.12  in  1902  to 
$0.17  in  1906.  The  absorption  of  stripping  expenditure  is  analogous 
to  depreciation.  Stripping  was  not  carried  on  to  a  very  important 
extent  during  the  years  1902  to  1904,  and  the  cost,  as  a  rule,  was  not 
shown  as  a  separate  charge,  but  was  included  under  the  item  of 
depreciation.  For  the  years  1905  and  1906  the  stripping  charge 
was,  however,  reported  separately,  and  averaged  $0.05  and  $0.07, 
respectively. 
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These  figures  show  a  tendency  toward  increase  in  the  depreciation 
charge,  due  in  large  part  to  greater  expenses  of  opening  up  the  ore. 
This  was  more  than  offset,  however,  by  lower  operating  expenses  for 
labor  and  supplies,  and  these  lower  expenses  for  labor  and  supplies 
were  probably  in  part  due  to  the  extension  of  open-pit  mining.  It  is 
not  certain,  however,  that  the  depreciation  charges  were  made  on  a 
uniform  basis  during  this  period. 

Some  mines  increased  their  exhaustion  charges  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mated increased  value  of  ore  instead  of  maintaining  them  on  the 
basis  of  its  original  cost  to  them.  Hence,  a  part  of  the  average  in- 
crease in  depreciation  charged  was  due  to  this  faulty  method  of 
accounting.     (See  p.  19.) 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  some  companies  made  additional  allow- 
ances for  depreciation  (including  charges  for  exhaustion  or  replace- 
ment) in  their  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  are  combined  in  the 
third  division  of  the  cost  statement,  which  has  not  yet  been  considered 
(see  p.  40),  but  these  allowances  were  uniform  in  average  amount 
from  1903  to  1906,  inclusive,  so  that  they  would  not  affect  the  pre- 
ceding discussion  of  the  relative  movement. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  mines  were  fee  mines,  while 
others  were  royalty  mines,  and,  further,  that  there  were  differences  in 
the  condition  under  which  the  royalty  mines  were  acquired  or  held, 
the  elements  of  cost  covered  by  the  item  of  depreciation  were  not 
always  identical  for  each.  (See  p.  31.)  The  differences  referred  to 
here  relate  particularly  to  charges  for  exhaustion  of  ore,  which  must 
be  allowed  for  in  fee  mines,  and.  for  bonuses  paid  for  royalty  mines  in 
certain  cases.  (See  p.  30.)  Most  of  the  production,  however,  was 
from  royalty  mines  (about  90  per  cent  of  the  tonnage),  while  the 
bonuses  which  were  paid  on  such  mines  required,  generally,  only  a 
small  charge  per  ton  compared  with  the  royalties,  so  that  the  differ- 
ences in  the  circumstances  of  the  mines  were  not  so  considerable  in ' 
fact  as  might  seem  possible  at  first  thought. 

A  computation  was  made  of  the  depreciation  per  ton  (including 
additional  depreciation)  on  fee  mines,  as  compared  with  royalty 
mines  with  the  following  results: 


Year. 

Fee 
mines, 

Royalty 
mines. 

1902                                            ;..    .                   

$0.27 
.25 
.36 
.27 
.28_ 

SO  18 

1903 

.18 

1904                        

.18 

1905 

.14 

1906                          

.14 

AvflraL'B  f  1902  19061 

.28 

16 
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This  computatioB  includes  the  additional  depreciation  noted  above 
and  yet  to  be  considered  (see  p.  40),  but  not  the  stripping  charges, 
and  is  introduced  here  to  illustrate  this  point. 

While  most  items  of  mine  cost  are  definite  expenditures  which  can 
not  be  questioned  as  to  the  amount,  the  charge  for  depreciation  is 
more  or  less  arbitrary.  The  cost  statements  of  the  individual  mines 
showed  great  variations,  some  of  them  charging  no  depreciation  at 
all,  while  for  others  the  depreciation  was  extremely  high.  Without 
a  vast  amount  of  detailed  study  concerning  all  the  circumstances 
affecting  each  mine  it  would  not  be  possible  to  amend  or  correct  the 
charges  which  were  actually  made.  The  general  indications  are, 
nevertheless,  that  the  depreciation  charges,  taken  as  a  whole,  were 
ample,  and  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  they  were  in  excess  of 
what  was  strictly  necessary: 

Royalty. — The  average  computed  charge  for  royalty  for  the  five- 
year  period  for  the  mines  reporting  was  $0.25  per  ton,  and  ranged 
from  $0.24  in  1902  and  1903  to  $0.27  in  1906,  showing,  therefore,  a 
general  advancing  tendency.  The  several  ranges,  however,  showed 
considerable  variations  in  the  movement  of  average  royalties.  The 
general  average  movement  conformed  quite  closely  to  that  for  the 
Mesabi  Range.     (See  p.  44.) 

The  usual  method  of  stating  royalty  payments  is  upon  shipments,- 
so,  in  order  that  the  royalty  payments  should  bear  a  proper  relation 
to  the  tonnage  mined,  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  royalty  rate  for 
each  mine,  as  shown  by  the  returns,  and  to  recompute  the  amount  of 
royalty  on  the  basis  of  the  tonnage  mined.  The  average  rate  of 
royalty  shown  in  these  statements,  therefore,  is  based  on  rates  shown 
by  the  returns  from  each  mine. 

The  total  royalty  amounts  for  the  royalty  mines  were  distributed 
over  the  total  tonnage  included  in  the  cost  statements  for  each  range 
in  order  to  get  the  average  royalty  per  ton.  Hence,  this  average  was 
not  the  average  royalty  of  the  royalty  mines,  which  was  somewhat 
higher.  All  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  mines  report- 
ing, however,  were  royalty  mines,  and  about  90  per  cent  of  the  tonnage 
included  in  this  cost  statement  was  fronj  royalty  mines.  Taking  the 
production  of  royalty  mines  only,  the  average  royalty  for  this  five- 
year  period  was  $0.28  per  ton,  and  the  same  for  each  year,  also, 
except  in  1906,  when  it  averaged  $0.29. 

Rail  freight. — Practically  all  Lake  Superior  ore  is  shipped  to 
lower  Lake  ports  by  combined  rail  and  Lake  route.  The  charges  for 
rail  transportation  are,  therefore,  practically  the  average  charges  for 
the  transportation  of  the  ore  from  the  mines  to  the  upper  Lake  ports. 
The  average  rail  freight  was  $0.67  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906,  inclusive,  and  ranged  from  $0.64  iii  1902  to  $0.69  in 
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1906.  For  the  individual  railroads  hauling  the  ore  the  rates  of 
transportation,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  remained-  unchanged 
throughout  this  period;  the  advancing  tendency  of  the  average 
freight  charge  was  due  to  the  increasing  proportion  of  ore  shipped 
from  the  Mesabi  Range,  for  which  the  rail  freight  rate  was  higher 
than  for  any  of  the  other  ranges  except  the  Vermilion. 

The  rail  freights  shown  in  this  statement  of  costs  were  not  shown 
in  exactly  this  form  by  the  companies  reporting,  but  are  the  result 
of  a  computation  or  adjustment  made  by  the  Bureau,  for  the  reason 
that  the  production  at  the  mines,  shipments  by  rail,  and  shipments 
by  Lake  are  distinct  transactions,  and  for  any  given  period  of  time 
the  tonnages  were  not  exactly  the  same.  Hence,  the  rate  on  each  of 
these  tonnages  was  computed  separately.  It  is  much  simpler  in 
statement,  however,  to  base  the  cost  statement  at  lower  Lake  ports 
on  the  tonnage  of  mine  production.  This  involved  recomputing  the 
freight  on  the  basis  of  the  tonnage  mined  instead  of  tonnage  shipped, 
using  the  average  freight  charge  as  a  basis.  Although  the  Steel  Cor- 
'poration  owned  two  of  the  railroads  transporting  ore  to  upper  Lake 
ports,  on  which  large  profits  were  earned,  its  mining  companies  paid 
the  same  rates  for  transportation  as  other  mining  concerns  similarly 
located. 

Lake  Freight. — The  average  Lake  freight  for  the  five-year  period, 
1902  to  1906;  inclusive,  was  $0.74  per  ton  and  ranged  from  $0.70  in 
1904  to  $0.80  in  1903.  Like  the  rail  freights,  the  Lake  freights  were 
different  to  some  extent  for  shipments  from  different  ranges,  but 
unlike  the  rail  freights  the  Lake  freights  were  somewhat  variable 
from  year  to  year  for  transportation  between  the  same  points,  and 
also  varied  sometimes  for  particular  shipments  in  the  same  year. 
Most  of  the  tonnage  each  year  was  carried  at  what  is  termed  the  con- 
tract rate,  which  is  usually  a  season  rate  more  or  less  definitely  agreed 
on  between  shippers  and  carriers,  with  established  differentials  for  the 
different  ports  of  shipment  on  the  upper  Lakes.  Besides  this  con- 
tract rate,  however,  there  are  what  are  called  wild  rates,  which  are 
charters  for  particular  cargoes  made  from  day  to  day.  During  the 
period  under  consideration,  also,  a  large  part  of  the  total  tonnage 
shipped,  and  probably  an  even  greater  proportion  of  the  shipments 
covered  by  the  above  cost  statement,  was  transported  by  boat  lines 
affiliated  with  the  mining  companies.  This  fact  tended  probably 
to  keep  the  rates  steadier.  Similarly  to  the  rail  rates,  the  Lake 
freight  rates  here  given  were  the  actual  rates  paid  upon  the  tonnages 
shipped  applied  to  the  mine  production  for  convenience  of  state- 
ment. Several  of  the  large  ore-producing  concerns  had  Lake  trans- 
portation facilities  which  transported  the  ore  and  earned  large  profits 
thereon,  but  their  mining  concerns  paid  the  usual  transportation  rates. 
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General  charges. — These  cost  items  were  charged  directly  to  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies,  comprising,  in  the  case  of 
Lake  ore,  general  expense,  taxes,  and  additional  depreciation. 

The  average  cost  for  general  expense  for  the  period  1902  to  190G, 
inclusive,  was  $0.06  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.04  in  1905  to  $0.07 
in  1902  and  1904.  The  general  tendency  of  these  expenses  was 
a  declining  one,  and  this  might  be  expected  in  view  of  the  increasing 
output.  The  high  rate  in  1904  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  bad  year  and  the  output  was  relatively  very  small. 

The  item  of  taxes  showed  an  average  cost  of  $0.05  for  the  period 
1902  to  1906,  inclusive,  and  ranged  from  $0.04  in  1902  and  1905  to 
$0.06  in  1904.  The  higher  rate  in  1904  is  easily  understood  on 
consideration  of  the  relatively  small  production  in  that  year.  The 
objection  to  including  taxes  as  a  part  of  cost  is  obvious,  but  they 
have  been  included  in  conformity  with  the  common  practice  of  these 
companies. 

The  average  additional  depreciation  from  the'  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments was  $0.05  per  ton  for  the  period  1902  to  1906,  inclusive,  and 
was  the  same  in  each  year,  except  in  1902,  when  it  was  $0.07.  As 
some  companies  did  not  put  any  depreciation  into  their  mine  costs 
and  others  an  apparently  insufficient  depreciation  there  are  strong 
arguments  for  including  these  additional  expenses  in  the  costs  in  such 
cases.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is,  the  objection  that  depreciation 
charges,  especially  the  additional  depreciation  appearing  in  the  profit 
and  loss  statements,  may,  in  some  cases,  be  intended  either  wholly 
or  in  part  as  replacement  funds  for  ore  over  and  above  the  actual 
cost  of  the  ore  which  has  been  exhausted.  These  replacement 
funds  may  be  provided  in  the  expectation  of  higher  prices  for  ore 
deposits  in  the  future.  To  determine  the  merits  of  the  case  for  each 
mine  would  have  been  an  enormous  task,  as  well  as  one  involving 
difficult  questions  of  judgment  and  would  not  have  repaid  the  labor. 
It  seemed  better,  therefore,  to  put  the  total  amounts  allowed  for 
depreciation  and  exhaustion  into  the  cost  of  the  ore. 

Total  book  cost  at  lower  Lake  torts. — The  cost  of  mining,  the 
freight  charges  and  the  general  charges  constitute  the  total  Ijook 
cost.  The  total  book  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports  of  all  Lake  iron  ore  for 
the  period  1902  to  1906  was  $2.64  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $2.53  in 
1905  to  $2.76  in  1903.  ,  The  cost  extremes  corresponded  to  those  of 
mine  cost,  and  the  other  years  showed  a  parallel  movement. 

Section  4.  Book  cost  of  Lake  ore,  by  ranges,  1902-1906. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  general  movement  of  cost  it 
has  been  shown  that  there  was  a  declining  tendency  in  the  cost  of  min- 
ing ore.    As  this  was  dile  largely  to  a  shifting  of  the  proportions  of 
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production  among  the  several  ranges,  it  is  desirable  to  present  a  com- 
parison of  the  cost  of  producing  ore  by  ranges. 

The  average  costs  of  production  of  ore  by  ranges  for  the  five  years 
1902  to  1906  and  the  combined  costs  of  the  Old  Ranges  for  the  same 
period  are  shown. in  the  following  table.  The  average  costs  of  pro- 
duction by  ranges  for  the  several  years  are  given  in  Table  I,  p.  637. 

Table  4.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  LAE:E  ORE  DELIVEKED  AT  LOWER  LAKE  PORTS, 
BY  RANGES,  FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


Mar- 
quette., 


Menomi- 
nee. 


Gogebic. 


Ver- 
milion. 


Old 
Ranges, 
com- 
bined. 


Mesabi. 


Total  and 

average,  all 

ranges. 


Gross  tons  mined 

Labor 

Supplies 

Repairs 

Expense 

Depreciation  and  stripping 

Royalty 

Cost  at  mine 

Rail  freight.... 

Lake  freight ' 

Total 

General  charges: 

General  expense 

Taxes 

Depreciation 

Total  book  cost  at  lower 
Lake  ports 


12,616,253 


11,358,357 


6,260,574 


41,784,172 


64,484,556 


106,268,728 


10.79 
.29 
.04 
.09 
.15 
.10 


SO.  78 
.32 
.04 
.03 
.19 
.24 


10.78 
,27 
.02 
.04 
.20 
.39 


10.50 
.23 
.03 
.02 
.16 


$0.74 
.28 
.04 
.06 
.18 
.25 


SO.  26 
.10 
.01 
.02 
.13 


SO.  45 
.17 
.02 
.03 
.15 
.25 


.40 
.59 


1.70 
.40 
.77 


1.27 


.77 


1.54 


.77 


1.07 
.67 
.74 


2.44 


.04 
.11 


2.59 

.11 
.05 
.18 


2.87 


.07 
.06 


3.03 

.06 
.07 
.04 


2.33 

.05 
.04 
.01 


2.48 

.06 
.05 
.05 


3.20 


2.45 


»2.64 


1  For  average  royalty  on  royalty  mines  only,  see  p.  44. 

'  Includes  {be  cost  of  marine  insurance,  amounting  to  one-half  cent  per  ton  for  each  range. 

"  On  account  of  a  slightly  larger  relative  proportion  of  Mesabi  ore  included  in  this  cost  statement  to  the 
total  Mesabi  production  than  for  the  other  ranges,  the  question  might  be  raised  whether  the  average  cost 
shown  does  not  understate  the  true  average  cost  of  Lake  ore  for  the  total  tonnage  of  production.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  determine  this  question  without  knowing  definitely  the  cost  of  the  tonnage  for  which 
no  returns  were  made,  but  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  average' cost  of  each  range  for  each  year  is  fairly  repre- 
sented by  the  average  cost  of  the  respective  tonnages  covered  by  the  cost  statement?  this  question  can  be 
answered  by  applying  these  costs  to  the  total  production  by  ranges  and  by  years.  The  cost  variations 
as  shown  by  such  a  computation,  are  inconsiderable,  amounting  to  not  more  than  S0.02  per  ton  in  any  one 
year,  and  averaging  only  a  trifle  in  excess  of  $0.01  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period. 

The  dominant  importance  of  the  Mesabi  Range  is  apparent  from 
the  tonnages  of  production.  For  this  five-year  period  the  total  pro- 
duction included  in  this  statement  was  106,268,728  tons,  of  which 
64,484,556,  or  60.7  per  cent,  was  from  the  Mesabi  Range.  The  Mar- 
quette, Menominee,  and  Gogebic  supplied  nearly  equal  proportions 
of  the  total  tonnage  under  consideration,  namely,  11.9  per  cent,  10.7 
per  cent,  and  10.8  per  cent,  respectively.  The  proportion  of  the  Ver- 
milion Range  was  the  smallest,  namely,  5.9  per  cent. 
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A  general  factor  causing  differences  in  cost  between  the  different 
ranges  was  the  magnitude  of  mining  operations,  which  may  be  most 
conveniently  noted  here,  as  it  had  some  influence  on  both  mine  cost 
and  general  charges.  The  true  average  output  per  mine,  in  tons,  for 
each  range  and  for  all  ranges  combined  for  the  five-year  period  was 
as  follows: 

Marquette 175  000 

Menominee 203,000 

Gogebic 312,  000 

Vermilion 313,000 

Average,  Old  Ranges 226,000 

Mesabi 1__  396,  000 

Average,  all  ranges 305, 000 

The  true  average  output  per  mine  for  the  Mesabi  Range  varied 
from  280,000  tons  in  1904  to  487,000  in  1906 ;  the  production  in  1902 
averaged  364,000  tons  per  mine.  The  true  average  output  per  mine 
for  the  Old  Eanges  varied  from  168,000  tons  in  1904  to  248,000  tons 
in  1906.  The  average  output  per  mine  in  1902,  however,  was  nearly 
the  same  as  in  1906 — namely,  247,000  tons. 

The  rajaidly  increasing  importance  of  the  Mesabi  Range  is  also 
shown  by  the  tonnages,  which,  from  10,183,593  tons  in  1902,  advanced 
to  18,990,135  tons  in  1906,  an  increase  of  86.5  per  cent.  This  increase 
in  tonnage  covered  by  the  cost  statement  js  comparable  with  an 
increase  for  the  total  production  of  the  Mesabi  Range,  from  13,080,118 
tons  in  1902  to  23,564,891  tons  in  1^06,  an  increase  of  80.2  per  cent, 
or  from  48  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  Lake  ore  in  1902  to 
62  per  cent  in  1906.  On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  the  Old 
Ranges  included  in  the  cost  statement  did  not  vary  much.  The  ton- 
nage was  9,395,908  in  1902  and  9,441,706  in  1906,  corresponding  sub- 
stantially with  the  movement  of  the  total  tonnage  of  production 
from  the  Old  Ranges.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  MBsabi 
Range  was  characterized  not  only  by  larger  mines,  but  that,  unlike 
the  Old  Ranges,  there  was  a  marked  tendency  toward  an  increased 
output  per  mine.  These  facts  undoubtedly  had  a  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  costs  of  the  respective  ranges. 

Cost  at  mine. — The  several  ranges  showed  for  the  five-year  period, 
1902  to  1906,  a  variation  in  mine  cost  from  $0.78  for  the  Mesabi  to 
$1.70  for  the  Gogebic.  The  difference  between  the  Mesabi  and  the 
Vermilion  (which  had  the  next  lowest  cost)  was  $0.49,  and  between 
the  Vermilion  and  the  Gogebic,  $0.43;  in  other  words,  the  mine 
costs  for  the  Old  Ranges  differed  less  from  each  other  than  any  one 
of  them  differed  from  the  Mesabi.  The  average  mine  cost  for  the 
Old  Ranges  combined  for  the  five-year  period  was  $1.54,  compared 
with  $0.78  for  the  Mesabi. 
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Direct  operating  expense  at  mine. — The  great  advantage  of  the 
Mesabi  Range,  just  noted,  was  chiefly  in  the  item  of  mining  kbor. 
The  average  of  all  the  ranges  for  this  five-year  period  was  $0.45  and 
varied  from  $0.79  on  the  Marquette  Eange  to  only  $0.26  on  the 
Mesabi.  Among  the  Old  Ranges  the  lowest  labor  cost  was  for  the 
Vermilion,  namely,  $0.50,  or  nearly  twice  as  great  as  for  the  Mesabi. 
The  labor  cost  for  the  Old  Ranges  for  the  five-year  period  averaged 
$0.74,  as  compared  with  $0.26  for  the  Mesabi.  This  very  low  labor 
cost  on  the  Mesabi  Range  was  due  partly  to  the  large  deposits  which 
permitted  of  extensive  mine  operations,  and  partly  to  the  nature  of 
the  ore,  which  is  soft  and  easily  worked,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  ore  could  be  economically  mined  by  the  open- 
pit  system  of  mining. 

Open-pit  and  underground  mines  on  the  Mesabi  Range. — The  dif- 
ferences in  the  costs  of  open-pit  and  underground  mines  require 
special  consideration,  and  the  details  are  interesting,  moreover,  as 
showing  the  extremely  low  average  costs  of  the  open-pit  mines.  The 
following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  mine  costs  of  all  the  open- 
pit  and  underground  mines  on  the  Mesabi  Range  which  are  com- 
prised in  these  cost  statements: 

TABLE  5.— COMPARISON  OF  MINE  COST  OF  OPEN-PIT  AND  UNDERGROUND  MINES  ON 
THE  MESABI  RANGE,  FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.J 

Item. 

Open  pit. 

Under- 
ground. 

Total  and 

average,  5 

years.  . 

GrnitR  t^ns  minfirt 

28,984,383 

35,500,173 

64,484,556 

Labor 

SO.  10 
.04 
.01 
.01 
.06 
.06 

SO.  40 
.16 
.01 
.02 
.09 
1.04 

SO  26 

.10 

Repaira 

01 

.02 

Depreciation 

.08 

.05 

Total 

.28 
.24 

.72 
.27 

52 

.26 

.52 

.99 

.78 

^  stripping  is  usually  associated  with  the  open- pit  mines,  yet  extensive  stripping  is  also  done  for  "  milling  " 
operations,  which  are  cla-ssed  here  with  the  underground  mines.  Stripping  is  often  chargeable  also  to  mines 
which  formerly  were  worked  as  open  pits,  but  which  have  been  later  transformed  into  underground  mines 
when  the  changes  in  the  technical  conditions  of  production  made  it  necessary. 

The  tonnage  from  the  open-pit  mines  constituted  44.9  per  cent  and 
the  tonnage  from  the  underground  mines  55.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
tonnage  of  the  Mesabi  Range  comprised  in  this  cost  statement;  for 
both  groups  of  mines  therefore  the  tonnages  were  sufficiently  large  to 
have  a  really  representative  value. 
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In  considering  the  items  of  cost  shown  in  the  above  table  the  most 
striking  fact  is  the  low  labor  cost  of  the  open-pit  mines,  for  which  the 
average  per  ton  was  $0.10,  as  compared  with  $0.40  for  the  under- 
ground mines. 

Eeturning  now  to  the  general  comparison  of  costs  by  ranges 
( Table  4) ,  a  great  difference  between  the  Mesabi  Hange  and  the  Old 
Eanges  appears  also  for  the. item  of  supplies;  the  average  for  all  the 
ranges  was  $0.17  and  varied  from  $0.10  for  the  Mesabi  to  $0.32  for 
the  Menominee.  The  nearest  to  the  Mesabi  was  the  Vermilion,  for 
which  the  cost  of  supplies  was  $0.23.  A  comparison  of  the  less  impor- 
tant items  of  repairs  and  general  mine  expenses  shows  similar  relations. 

Depreciation  and  stripping. — ^In  respect  to  depreciation,  including 
stripping,  the  average  cost  was  $0.15,  and  varied  from  $0.13  for  the 
Mesabi  to  $0.20  for  the  Gogebic.  The  next  lowest  to  the  Mesabi  was 
for  the  Marquette  Range,  which  was  $0.15.  The  average  deprecia- 
tion charge  for  the  Old  Ranges  combined  amounted  to  $0.18  per  ton, 
as  compared  with  a  charge  of  $0.13  for  the  Mesabi  Range.  The 
Mesabi  depreciation  charge- showed  an  increase  each  year,  advancing 
from  $0.07  in  1902  to  $0.18  in  1906.  The  depreciation  charge  for  the 
Old  Ranges,  as  a  whole,  showed  no  advance  during  this  period.- 

Royalty. — The  average  royalty  for  this  period  was  $0.25  and 
varied  from  $0.10  for  the  Marquette  Range  to  $0.39  for  the  Gogebic. 
The  royalty  for  the  Mesabi  was  $0.26,  or  slightly  over  the  general 
average.  These  average  royalties  were,  of  course,  computed  on  the 
total  tonnage  mined  in  each  instance,  irrespective  of  the  fact  whether 
royalty  was  paid  on  all  ore  or  not,  and  this  fact  accounts  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  for  the  variations  noted.  The  following  table  shows 
the  percentage  of  the  tonnage  mined  from  royalty  mines,  by  ranges, 
for  the  production  covered  by  the  above  cost  statement,  together  with 
the  average  royalty  computed  on  the  royalty  mine  tonnages  and  on 
the  total  tonnages : 

Table  6.— PERCENTAGE  OF  OEE  TONNAGE  FROM  ROYALTY  MINES  EST  LAKE  ORE 

REGION  TO  TOTAL  TONNAGE  INCLUDED  IN  COST  STATEMENTS  AND  AVERAGE 

ROYALTY  PER  TON  FOR  ROYALTY  MINES  ONLY  AND  FOR  ALL  MINES,  BY  RANGES, 

FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Range. 


Tonnage 
from  roy- 
alty mines. 


Average 
royalty  for 

royalty 
mines  only, 


Average 
royalty  lor 
all  mines. 


Marquette 

Menominee 

Gogebic 

Vermilion 

Mesabi 

Average,  all  ranges 


Per  cent, 
39.1 
98.6 
100.0 
87.0 
97.3 


$0.26 
.26 


.27 


SO.  10 


90.2 


.28 
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The  low  average  royalty  for  the  Marquette  Range  is  explained  by 
he  fact  which  is  shown  in  this  table,  namely,  that  only  39.1  per  cent 
if  the  tonnage  mined  was  affected  by  royalty  payments.  The  Go- 
gebic was  the  only  range  for  which  all  the  production  covered  was 
torn  royalty  mines.  Over  97  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of.  the  Mesabi 
?as  from  royalty  mines,  so  that  the  average  royalty  on  the  total  ton- 
lage  differed  from  the  average  royalty  for  royalty  mines  alone  by 
inly  1  cent  per  ton.  For  the  Menominee  Range  the  situation  was 
learly  the  same  as  for  the  Mesabi.  The  average  royalty  for  all  the 
jroduction  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  as  noted  above,  was 
50.25  per  ton,  but  for  the  royalty  mines  alone  $0.28. 

Rail  fkeight. — The  average  charge  for  rail  freight  for  all  the 
•anges  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $0.67  per  gross  ton, 
md  ranged  from  $0.30  for  the  Marquette  to  $0.99  for  the  Vermil- 
on.    That  for  the  Mesabi  was  $0.80. 

Marquette  Range. — The  ore  from  the  Marquette  Range  was  shipped 
:hiefly  to  Marquette  or  adjacent  points  on  Lake  Superior,  but  partly 
;o  Escanaba,  on  Lake  Michigan,  the  haul  to  Marquette  ranging  from 
ibout  12  to  36  miles,  and  to  Escanaba  from  about  62  to  89  miles. 
The  rates  for  the  mines  on  the  Marquette  Range  to  the  port  of  Mar- 
juette  were  not  uniform  and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  proportional 
o  the  length  of  the  haul.  This  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that 
wo  railroads  were  engaged  in  this  traffic.  The  freight  charges  from 
,he  mines  to  the  port  of  Marquette  were  $0.25  and  $0.30  per  ton  and 
from  the  mines  to  Escanaba  $0.40.  The  average  for  the  five-year 
jeriod  for  mines  covered  by  the  cost  statement  was  $0.30  for  all  the 
shipments. 

Menominee  Range. — The  ore  from  the  Menominee  Range  was 
shipped  chiefly  to  the  Lake  Michigan  port  of  Escanaba.  The  haul 
s  about  43  miles  on  the  average.  The  ore  freight  was  a  common  rate 
)f  $0.40  from  all  the  mines  to  Escanaba. 

Gogebic  Range. — For  the  Gogebic  Range  the  haul  to  Ashland  on 
Lake  Superior,  the  nearest  shipping  point,  averages  about  45  miles, 
md  a  group  rate  of  $0.40  prevailed  for  all  the  mines. 

Vermilion  Range. — The  ore  from  the  Vermilion  Range  requires 
he  longest  haul  to  reach  the  Lakes.  The  principal  mine  shipping 
50ints  for  which  distinct  group  rates  appear  to  have  been  made,  cov- 
'.ring  adjacent  mines,  were  Ely  and  Tower.  From  Ely  to  Duluth  the 
listance  is  117  miles,  and  from  Tower  to  the  same  port  99  miles ;  from 
Sly  to  Two  Harbors  it  is  90  miles  and  from  Tower  to  the  same  port 
"2  miles.  The  freight  rate  from  Tower  to  upper  Lake  ports  was 
50.90  and  from  Ely  $1.  All  of  the  mines  took  either  one  or  the  other 
)f  these  two  rates.  The  average  for  the  Vermilion  Range,  as  noted 
ibove,  was  $0.99  for  the  whole  five-year  period,  or  very  nearly  the 
•ate  from  Ely. 
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Mesabi  Range.— For  the  Mesabi  Eange,  which  is  served  by  three 
different  railroads,  the  length  of  haul  shows  considerable  variations, 
nlthough  a  uniform  rate  was  made  for  all  the  mines  to  the  upper  Lake 
ports— Duluth,  Two  Harbors,  and  Superior.  Over  the  Duluth  & 
Iron  Range  Railroad,  the  haul  from  Biwabik  to  Two  Harbors  is  only 
61  miles  and  to  Duluth  88  miles ;  and  from  Eveleth  to  Two  Harbors 
73  miles,  and  to  Duluth  100  miles.  For  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  North- 
ern Railway  the  average  haul  to  Duluth  is  about  80  miles.  For  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  the  haul  to  Superior  is  about  118  miles 
from  Hibbing  and  140  miles  from  Virginia.  All  these  railroads, 
however,  charged  the  same  rate  from  any  mine  in  this  range  to  any 
of  these  upper  Lake  ports,  namely,  $0.80  per  gross  ton.  The  Mesabi 
Range  ore,  therefore,  had  a  freight  charge  to  upper  Lake  ports  twice 
as  great  as  any  of  the  Old  Ranges,  excepting  the  "Vermilion,  which 
had  the  highest  rate,  but  the  smallest  tonnage  of  all.  The  higher 
freight  charged  to  upper  Lake  ports  from  the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion 
Ranges  offset  in  part  their  lower  mine  costs,  as  compared  with  the 
other  ranges. 

Lake  freight. — The  average  charge  for  Lake  freight  for  the  five- 
year  period,  1902  to  1906,  for  all  the  Lake  ore  covered  by  the  cost 
statement  was  $0.74,  and  varied  from  $0.59  for  the  Menominee  Range 
to  $0.77  for  the  Gogebic,  Mesabi,  and  Vermilion  Ranges. 

The  variation  in  Lake  freight  charges  for  the  different  ranges 
depends  on  the  distances  of  the  various  upper  Lake  ports  from  the 
usual  ports  of  delivery  on  the  lower  Lakes.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  established  custom  was  to  apply  the  ore  rate  fixed  for 
a  giyen  upper  Lake  port  to  the  carriage  of  ore  to  any  one  of  a  group 
of  lower  Lake  ports  (on  Lake  Erie),  although  this  option  as  to  the 
port  of  delivery  involved  also  considerable  differences  in  the  distance. 
The  ports  near  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior,  namely,  Duluth, 
Superior,  Two  Harbors,  and  Ashland,  known  as  "  head  of  the  Lake  " 
ports,  took  the  same  rate.  Marquette,  on  Lake  Superior,  and 
Escanaba,  on  Lake  Michigan,  each  took  a  different  rate. 

The  most  important  Lake  Erie  ports  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration were  Cleveland,  Ashtabula,  Conneaut,  and  Buffalo,  with 
Lorain,  Toledo,  Fairport,  and  Erie  in  the  second  rank. 

Unlike  the  railroad  rates  for  the  transportation  of  ore  from  the 
mines  to  upper  Lake  ports,  which  were  practically  unchanged  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  cost  statement,  the  Lake  freights  varied 
Komewhat  from  year  to  year,  and  the  relation  of  the  rates  between 
certain  upper  Lake  ports  were  not  uniform  during  this  period.  The 
general  system  of  making  the  Lake  rates  has  already  been  described. 
(See  p.  39.)  The  average  contract  and  wild  rates  by  years  from  1902 
to  1906,  inclusive,  are  shown  in  the  table  following. 
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Tabu:  7— AVERAGE  CONTRACT  AND  WILD  RATES  ON  IRON  ORE  FROM  UPPER  LAKE 
PORTS  TO  LAKE  ERIE  PORTS,  BY  YEARS,  1903-1906. 


[In 

dollais  per  gross  ton.] 

Year. 

Head  of  Lake  ports.^ 

Marquette. 

Escansba. 

Contract. 

Wild. 

Contract. 

Wild. 

Contract. 

Wild. 

1902      

$0.75 
.85 
.70 
.75 
.75 

$0.77 
.81 
.70 
.77 
.75J 

$0.70 
.75 
.60 
.70 
.70 

$0.66 
.72 
.62 
.70 
.70 

$0.60 
.65 
.'55 
.60 
.60 

$0.59 

1903 

.61 

1904          

.53i 

1905 

.61 

1906             

.60 

1  Duluth,  Superior,  Two  Harbors,  and  Asbland. 

The  wild  rates  conformed,  on  the  whole,  pretty  closely  to  the  con- 
tract rates  at  which  the  bulk  of  tonnages  was  carried.  Comparing  the 
contract  rates  for  the  different  ports  it  will  be  observed  that,  in 
general,  the  charge  from  the  "head  of  the  Lake"  ports  was  $0.05 
per  ton  higher  than  from  Marquette  and  $0.15  per  ton  higher  than 
from  Escanaba.  In  1903  and  1904,  however,  the  difference  between 
the  "  head  of  the  Lake  "  rate  and  Marquette  was  $0.10,  and  in  1904 
between  Marquette  and  Escanaba  $0.05. 

The  Lake  freight  charges  were  highest,  therefore,  for  the  ore  of  the 
Mesabi,  Vermilion,  and  Gogebic  Ranges,  and  lowest  for  the  Mar- 
quette and  Menominee. 

The  total  transportation  charges  from  the  mines  to  lower  Lake 
ports  averaged  $1.41  per  ton  and  varied  from  $0.98  for  the  Marquette 
Eange  to  $1.76  for  the  Vermilion.  The  Mesabi  Range  averaged 
$1.57  and  was  from  $0.40  to  $0.59  higher  than  for  the  Michigan 
ranges. 

The  high  transportation  charges  for  the  ore  of  the  Mesabi  Range 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  Michigan  (but  not  the  Vermilion) 
ranges  largely  offset  its  much  lower  mine  costs.     (See  Table  4,  p.  41.) 

General  charges. — The  additional  costs  from  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  show  considerable  variations  when  compared  by  ranges. 
The  average  additional  cost  in  the  aggregate  (i.  e.,  including  general 
expense,  taxes,  and  depreciation)  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906  was  $0.16,  and  varied  from  $0.10  for  the  Mesabi  Range  to  $0.34 
for  the  Menominee.  These  differences  were  probably  due  very  largely 
to  accounting  variations,  though  the  relatively  low  charges  for  the 
Mesabi  Range  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  large  output  per 
mine  and  the  relatively  high  charges  for  the  Marquette  and  Menom- 
inee Ranges  to  the  small  output  per  mine.  The  additional  depre- 
ciation averaged  for  all  the  ranges  $0.05,  and  varied  from  $0.01  for 
the  Mesabi  to  $0.18  for  the  Menominee.  The  chief  reason  for  this 
77232°— 13 6 
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extraordinary  variation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  differences  in  ac-. 
counting  practice — either  in  taking  or  not  taking  account  of  deprecia- 
tion in  the  mine  cost  or  in  including  replacement  charges  in  costs  along 
with  ore  exhaustion,  strictly  speaking.  It  is  important  to  consider 
these  charges  in  connection  with  the  depreciation  (including  strip- 
ping) contained  in  the  mine  cost.  Combining  them  the  following 
total  depreciation  is  found: 

TABLE  8.— AVERAGE  TOTAL  DEPRECIATION  ON  LAKE  ORE  (INCLUDING  STRIPPING), 
BY  RANGES,  FPVE  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

fin  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Range. 

In  mine 
cost. 

In  general 
charges. 

Total. 

10.15 
.19 
.20 
.16 
.13 

SO.  11 
.18 
.09 
.04 
.01 

to.  26 

.37 

.29 

.20 

Mffiabi                     .          .     ; 

.14 

.15 

.05 

.20 

It.  appears,  therefore,  that  the  average  depreciation  (including 
stripping)  for  the  total  production  covered  by  these  cost  statements 
was  $0.20,  and  varied  from  $0.14  for  the  Mesabi  Range  to  $0.37  for 
the  Menominee.  The  higher  depreciation  charges  on  the  Michigan 
ranges  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  relatively  small  tonnages  of  out- 
put, to  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  mines,  and  to  the  endeavor  to  make  up 
depreciation  accounts,  previously  somewhat  neglected.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  for  both  the  Gogebic  and  Menominee  Ranges  depreciation 
was  higher  than  for  the  Marquette,  although  for  both  the  former 
ranges  practically  all  of  the  mines  were  royalty  mines.  From  what- 
ever standpoint  the  question  is  examined  it  seems  that  the  deprecia- 
tion charges,  at  least  for  the  Michigan  mines,  were  probably  excessive. 

Total  book  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports. — The  total  book  cost  at 
lower  Lake  ports,  i.  e.,  the  mine  and  transportation  cost  plus  the 
general  charges  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  is  the  basis  on 
which  the  ore  is  sold  at  lower  Lake  ports  or  other  points  of  delivery. 
It  averaged,  for  all  the  production  covered  by  the  cost  statements 
$2.64  and  ranged  from  $2.45  for  the  Mesabi  ore  to  $3.20  for  the  Ver- 
milion. (See  Table  4,  p.  41.)  Nearest  to  the  Mesabi  cost  was  the 
Marquette,  with  an  average  cost  of  $2.62,  while  the  Gogebic,  with 
$3.09,  was  nearly  as  high  as  the  Vermilion.  The  fact  that  the  Mesabi 
Range  had  decidedly  the  lowest  costs  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  far 
the  largest  production,  put  it  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  justifies  the 
commercial  distinction  of  Mesabi  and  Old  Range  ores.  The  book 
cost  for  the  Old  Ranges  combined  for  the  five-year  period  averaged 
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$2.93,  as  against  $2.45  for  the  Mesabi  Eange.  The  lowest  Old  Kange 
cost  for  any  year  was  $2.83,  in  1905,  as  against  $2.37  for  the  Mesabi ; 
the  highest  Old  Eange  cost  for  any  year  was  $3.03,  in  1903,  as  against 
$2.53  for  the  Mesabi  Range. 

The  total  average  book  cost  for  all  ranges,  $2.64,  as  already  noted, 
included  large  profits  to  railroads  and  substantial  profits  to  ore  fleets 
in  the  charges  for  rail  and  Lake  transportation,  which  accrued  in 
large  part  to  the  steel-making  interests  consuming  the  ore.  Thus, 
the  rail  rates  charged  on  a  large  part  of  the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion 
ore  yielded  a  large  profit  to  the  Steel  Corporation,  while  several 
producing  companies,  including  the  Steel  Corporation,  operated  ore 
vessels  and  made  considerable  profits  on  the  ore  carried  by  water. 

Section  5.  Book  cost  of  Southern  iron  ore,  1902-1906. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  South  and  its  geographical 
occurrence  is  far  broader  than  the  region  in  which  mining  has  been 
undertaken.  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion  of  the  mining 
industry  the  Southern  ore  region  may  be  described  as  comprising  the 
mining  districts  of  central  Alabama,  southeastern  Tennessee,  and 
northwestern  Georgia.  The  center  and  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  this  mining  and  iron-making  industry  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  this  district  is  sometimes  spoken  of,  therefore, 
as  the  Birmingham  district. 

The  iron  ores  are  of  two  chief  sorts,  commonly  known  as  red  ore 
and  brown  ore.  The  red  ore  runs  about  33  to  43  per  cent  iron  and 
often  contains  enough  lime  with  it  to  be  almost  self-fluxing.  The 
brown  ore  generally  requires  washing  before  it  is  put  into  the  blast 
furnace,  and  in  that  condition  usually  runs  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
iron.  About  68  per  cent  of  the  total  production  in  the  five  years 
1902  to  1906  was  red  ore.  Both  of  these  kinds  of  Southern  ore  con- 
tain considerable  phosphorus,  so  that  they  are  outside  of  the  Bessemer 
limit.  Partly  on  this  account  they  were  used,  until  recently,  almost 
entirely  for  the  manufacture  of  foundry  iron.  Quite  recently,  and 
almost  wholly  since  the  period  covered  by  these  1902  to  1906  cost 
statements,  there  has  been  a  development  of  production  of  basic 
steel-making  iron  (for  the  duplex  process). 

For  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  the  total  iron-ore  production 
cf  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia  was  24,285,192  tons,  or  only 
12.9  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  United  States.  This  small 
production  was  partly  due  to  the  backward  condition  of  the  Southern 
iron  industry  and  partly  to  its  unfavorable  location  with  respect  to 
the  markets  of  consumption." 

The  ore  is  not  diificult  to  mine,  being  generally  near  the  surface. 
The  brown  ore  is  worked  from  open  pits,  but  costs  more  to  mine 
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than  the  red  ore,  however,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  cost  of  wash- 
ing. The  mining  operations  in  this  district  are  not  generally  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale,  although  the  United  States  Geolpgical  Survey 
report  shows  a  production  for  1906  from  one  group  of  mines  of  over 
1,200,000  tons  and  three  other  mines  with  outputs  exceeding  100,000 
tons  each  in  the  same  year. 

Ore  mining  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  a  few  large  companies  which 
are  also  engaged  in  the  production  of  coal,  coke,  and  pig  iron  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  ore  mines.  These  companies  own  most  of 
the  best  ore  deposits  in  fee.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  small  concerns.  The  intimate  local  relation  of  the  production 
of  iron  ore  and  blast-furnace  fuel  is  the  most  striking  advantage  of 
the  Southern  district.  The  costs  of  transportation  for  assembling  the 
materials  for  making  pig  iron  are  therefore  very  small.  The  climatic 
conditions  of  this  region  also  permit  the  continuous  operation  of 
the  mines  practically  throughout  the  year^  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  carry  large  stocks  of  ore  or  other  materials.  The  fundamental 
technical  conditions  are  therefore  extremely  favorable.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  certain  specific  disadvantages  which  (com- 
bined with  the  relatively  backward  conditions  of  industry  in  the 
South)  have  somewhat  neutralized  its  strong  technical  position, 
namely,  (1)  the  less  efficient  character  of  the  labor,  and  (2)  the 
greater  cost  of  reaching  large  markets  of  consumption. 

The  form  of  cost  sheet  for  Southern  ore  is  simpler  than  for  Lake 
ore  because  (1)  there  were  no  transportation  charges  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  (2)  all  expenses  were  absorbed  in  mine  cost.  The  average 
costs  of  Southern  red  ore  and  of  Southern  brown  ore  and  of  both 
kinds  combined,  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

Table  9.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  SOUTHERN  RED  ORE,  SOUTHERN  BROWN  ORE, 
AND  BOTH  COMBINED,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


[In 

dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

1902 

1903 

1901 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

RED  ORE. 

Gross  tons  mined 

1,723,912 

1,896,134 

1,842,403 

2,017,036 

2,151,903 

9,631,388 

$0.47 
.10 
.05 
.02 
.07 

$0.51 
.08 
.05 
.01 
.06 

$0.49 

.07 

.07 

.02 

'     .03 

$0.47 
.08 
.06 
.02 
.03 

$0.50 
.11 
.07 
.02 
.06 

$0.48 

Repairs  

06 

02 

Depreciation  and  royalty 

.05 

Total  cost... ,■■.,. ,;,,.. 

.71 

.71 

.68 

.66 

.76 

.70 
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Table  9.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  SOUTHERN  RED  ORE,  SOUTHERN  BROWN  ORE, 
AND  BOTH  COMBINED,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906— Continued. 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

BROWN  ORE. 

455,717 

602,077 

603,103 

557,614 

514,686 

2,533,196 

to.  62 
.06 
.07 
.06 
.06 

to.  61 
.03 
.07 
.04 
.06 

to.  61 
.05 
.10 
.03 
.04 

to.  59 
.09 
.05 
.04 
.04 

to.  70 
.09 
.10 
.04 
.05 

SO.  63 

SuDDlies  and  tools     

.06 

.08 

.04 

Depreciation  and  royalty 

.05 

Total  cost 

.87 

.80 

.83 

.81 

.98 

.86 

TOTAL  ORE. 

Gross  tflTiiS  Tuined 

2,179,629 

2,398,211 

2,345,506 

2,674,650 

2,666,588 

12,164,584 

Labor  

$0.50 
.09 
.05 
.03 
.07 

SO.  52 
.07 
.06 
.02 
.06 

to.  52 
.07 
.07 
.02 
.03 

to.  49 
.08 
.06 
.02 
.04 

to.  64 
.11 
.07 
.02 
.06 

to.  62 

.08 

.06 

GPTip,nvl  pxrP"Rfi. . .              ... 

.02 

Depreclatian  and  royalty 

.05 

.74 

.73 

.71 

.69 

.80 

.73 

Considering  first  the  cost  of  all  the  Southern  ore  included  in  the 
above  statement,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  total  output  of  12,164,584 
tons  was  distributed  quite  evenly  over  the  five  years  covered  by  the 
table,  with  a  slightly  increasing  output. 

The  cost  shown  in  the  table  covers  only  the  items  of  cost  at  the 
mine,  as  the  ore  was  produced  in  th^  neighborhood  of  the  iron  works 
which  consumed  it  and  generally  sold  at  or  near  the  mine. 

The  total  mine  cost  averaged  $0.73  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906,  and  ranged  from  $0.69  in  1905  to  $0.80  in  1906.  This  move- 
ment in  mine  cost  was  largely  determined  by  the  variation  in  labor 
cost,  which  was  the  principal  item.  The  mining*  labor  averaged 
$0.52  and  ranged  from  $0.49  in  1905  to  $0.54  in  1906.  The  other  items 
were  comparatively  unimportant  and  the  annual  variations  small. ' 

Almost  all  the  production  was  from  fee  mines,  but  there  were  a 
few  royalty  mines  included  also.  The  item  of  depreciation  and  roy- 
alty covered  all  the  charges  under  both  of  these  heads,  and  the  charges 
were  distributed  over  the  total  output.  These  charges  were  compara- 
tively low,  the  average  for  the  five-year  period  being  only  $0.05,  (1) 
because  the  ore  cost  very  little  when  acquired  and  the  royalties  where 
they  existed  at  all  were  very  low  and  (2)  because  the  improvements 
necessary  to  open  the  mines  were  comparatively  slight  and  hence 
involved  low  depreciation  charges. 

Red  ORE. — Of  the  total  production  of  Southern  ore  comprised  in 
the  preceding  cost  statement,  namely,  12,164,584  tons,  79.2  per  cent, 
or  9,631,388  tons,  was  of  red  ore.    Most  of  the  ore  production  of  the 
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South,  as  stated  above  (see  p.  49)  was  of  red  ore,  though  not  quite 
such  a  large  proportion  as  in  the  above  statement.  The  production 
of  red  ore  covered  by  this  table  showed  a  slight  increase  in  each  year 
except  1904. 

The  total  mine  cost  averaged  $0.70  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906,  and  ranged  from  $0.66  in.  1905  to  $0.76  in  1906.  Most  of  this 
was  the  cost  of  labor,  which  averaged  $0.49  and  ranged  from  $0.47 
in  1902  and  1905  to  $0.51  in  1903. 

The  other  expense  items  were  practically  the  same  as  for  the  aver- 
age of  all  Southern  ore,  because  the  red  ore  constituted  about  four- 
lifths  of  the  total. 

Brown  ore. — The  total  production  of  brown  ore  covered  by  this 
cost  statement  for  the  five-year  period  was  2,533,196  tons,  the  annual 
tonnages  showing  small  or  moderate  increases  in  every  year  except 
the  last,  which  showed  a  decline. 

The  total  mine  cost  averaged  $0.86  for  the  five-year  period  and 
ranged  from  $0.80  in  1903  to  $0.98  in  1906,  an  increase  of  $0.18  per 
ton.  This  increase  was  largely  in  the  last  year.  The  total  cost  as 
well  as  this  sudden  increase  just  noted  depended  chiefly  on  the  labor 
cost,  which  averaged  $0.63  and  ranged  from  $0.59  in  1905  to  $0.70  in 
1906.  Taking  the  five-year  averages,  the  labor  cost  of  brown  ore 
was  $0.63  as  compared  with  only  $0.49  for  red  ore.  While  the  brown 
ore  was  obtained  from  open  pits  and  was  cheaply  extracted,  it  required 
washing  before  being  put  into  the  blast  furnace.  This  involved  a 
considerable  labor  cost  which  placed  it  at  a  disadvantage  compared 
with  red  ore,  as  shown  above. 

Section  6.  Book  cost  of  iron  ore,  other  districts,  1902-1906. 

While  the  great  bulk  of  the  ore  produced  or  used  in  the  United 
States  came  from  the  Lake  and  Southern  districts  described  above, 
there  was,  however,  a  considerable  tonnage  which  was  derived  from 
other  localities,  domestic  and  foreign.  The  total  tonnage  so  produced 
would  not  be  of  much  significance  if  it  were  chiefly  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  production  of  the  Lake  region,  but  as  it  was  the 
basis  in  large  part  of  iron  making  in  certain  districts  which  did  not 
use  Lake  ore,  or  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  it,  the  costs  of 
these  ores  are  of  some  interest.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  make  any 
satisfactory  statement  regarding  the  costs  of  these  ores  because  if 
the  districts  were  described  individually  it  would  result  in  revealing 
the  conditions  of  business  of  certain  particular  mining  companies  and 
iron-producing  companies,  while  if  the  figures  were  combined  into  a 
general  average  they  would  not  mean  much. 

The  principal  ores  referred  to  here,  for  which  the  Bureau  received 
cost  reports,  were  the  Adirondack  ores  of  New  York;  the  Cornwall 
ores  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  Eocky  Mountain  ores,  principally  those  of 
southern  Wyoming;  and  the  ores  of  southern  Cuba.    As  the  condi- 
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tions  of  production  were  distinctly  different  for  each  locality,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  averages  would  not  be  satisfactory.  Nevertheless,  certain 
averages  have  been  made  up,  namely,  (1)  for  all  ore  produced  in  the 
eastern  district  of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  for  all  other  ore,  in- 
cluding both  the  Eocky  Mountain  and  the  Cuban  ore,  as  a  miscella- 
neous class.  These  are  given  in  Table  II,  p.  539,  with  the  caution 
that  the  averages  indicate  only  in  a  general  way  the  relation  of  ore 
costs  either  to  the  ore-mining  industry  or  to  the  iron-producing 
industry. 

Section  7.  Profits  on  sales  and  transfers  of  iron  ore. 

Lake  ore. — It  has  been  explained  already  that  practically  all  Lake 
ore  is  delivered  at  ports  on  Lake  Erie  and  lower  Lake  Michigan 
for  sale  or  transfer  to  companies  operating  blast  furnaces.  When 
such  sale  or  transfer  is  made  the  ore  companies  generally  obtain  a 
large  profit,  and  a  record  is  made  of  the  transactions,  showing  the 
price  of  the  ore,  its  cost,  and  the  profit  received.  These  records  of 
cost  and  profit  are  of  considerable  interest,  not  only  for  comparison 
with  the  costs  determined  from  the  various  cost  sheets  of  the  ore 
companies  but  also  because  the  profit  is  shown.  The  company  to 
which  the  ore  is  sold  or  transferred  has  to  pay  this  profit  in  the  pur- 
chase price,  and  thus  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  next  stage 
of  production. 

In  like  manner  most  of  the  ore  transferred  by  ore  companies  to 
affiliated  iron  manufacturing  companies  is  transferred  at  a  profit. 
The  prevailing  custom  in  such  cases  appears  to  be  for  the  ore-mining 
company  to  charge  the  ore  to  the  iron-making  company  at  a  price 
which  corresponds  to  the  ruling  market  price,  making  the  usual 
allowances  for  grade  and  specific  quality  as  shown  by  analysis.  In 
a  few  cases,  however,  transfers  are  not  made  at  ruling  prices  but 
at  cost  or  at  some  arbitrary  figure. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for 
sales  and  transfers  of  all  the  tonnages  reported  to  the  Bureau  for 
the  years  1902  to  1906,  inclusive: 

Table  10.— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  POR  LAKE   ORE    SOLD    OR   TRANS 

FERRED,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906.1 

fin  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Year. 

Sold. 

Transferred. 

Sold  and  transferred. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

1903 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

5,774,268 
5,111,316 
4,658,803 
7,277,926 
8,229,649 

$2.55 
2.49 
2.60 
2.61 
2.58 

S2.94 
2.98 
2.76 
3.00 
3.12 

SO.  39 
.49 
.16 
.49 
.54 

14,336,743 
12,616,107 
11,996,590 
18,815,862 
20,806,777 

S2.85 
2.80 
2.76 
2.60 
2.66 

$3.50 
3.82 
3.18 
3.24 
3.61 

$0.65 

1.02 

.43 

■'.  .64 

20,111,011 
17,627,423 
16,555,393 
26,093,788 
29,036,426 

$2.77 
2.70 
2.70 
2.58 
2.64 

!3.34 
3.57 
3.b6 
3.18 
3.47 

to.  57 
.87 
.36 
.60 
.83 

Total. 

30,951,962 

2.64 

2.98 

.44 

78,472,079 

2.72 

3.47 

^•,75.; 

109,424,041 

2.67 

3.33. 

.66 

1  The  cost  of  ore  given  in  this  table  js  the  total  cost;  that  is,  it  includes  the  same  general  charges  as 
the  book  costs  presented  in  Table  3,  p.  34. 
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Considering  first  the  total  tonnage  sold  and  transferred,  which  is 
shown  in  this  statement,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  quantity  (namely, 
109,424,041  tons)  was  greater  than  the  quantity  of  production,  as 
shown  in  the  cost  sheets  (namely,  106,268,728  tons). 

In  the  discussion  of  the  average  cost  of  Lake  ore  in  general  (see 
pp.  34-40) ,  it  was  shown  that  the  tonnages  shipped  from  lower  Lake 
ports  were  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  tonnages  produced,  largely  on 
account  of  shipments  from  stock  instead  of  from  current  production. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  computation  of  costs  at  lower  Lake 
ports  on  the  basis  of  tonnage  mined  involved  adjustments  in  regard 
to  certain  items,  particularly  transportation  charges  on  account  of 
the  differences  in  the  tonnages  produced  and  shipped.  For  these  and 
various  other  reasons  the  tonnage  of  ore  sold  and  transferred  to  other 
companies  at  lower  Lake  ports  did  not  exactly  equal  the  tonnages 
shown  in  the  cost  statements  previously  given.  From  these  facts  it 
naturally  follows  that  the  average  costs  were  not  precisely  the  same, 
although  they  must  have  been  nearly  so,  because  in  the  main  the  total 
tonnage  was  made  up  of  the  same  lots  of  ore.  Consequently,  the 
average  cost  of  all  the  ore  for  the  five-year  period  in  the  preceding 
table,  namely,  $2.67  per  ton,  was  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  average 
cost  as  computed  from  the  cost  sheets,  namely,  $2.64  per  ton,  and, 
similarly,  for  each  year  separately. 

Comparing  the  costs  of  the  two  groups  (sales  and  transfers)  in- 
cluded in  the  above  table,  it  will  be  noted  that  for  the  five-year 
period  the  average  cost  of  sales  was  $2.54  and  the  average  cost  of 
transfers  was  $2.72.  As  no  two  lots  of  ore  cost  the  same  per  ton, 
and  as  the  tonnages  comprised  in  the  sales  were  composed  of  entirely 
different  lots  of  ore  from  those  comprised  in  the  tranS'fers,  there 
necessarily  resulted  a  difference  in  the  average  costs.  Thus,  some 
mines  were  operated  by  companies  which  sold  all  their  ore,  while 
other  mines  were  operated  by  companies  which  sold  none.  This  differ- 
ence, which  is  noted  for  the  five-year  period,  applied  of  course  to  the 
individual  years  also.  In  each  year  the  cost  of  the  ore  sold  was  lower 
than  the  cost  of  the  ore  transferred.  The  average  difference  for  the 
five-year  period  was  $0.18  per  ton  and  ranged  from  $0.08  in  1906 
to  $0.31  in  1903. 

There  were  much  more  marked  differences  in  respect  to  prices  for 
sales  and  transfers  than  in  respect  to  costs.  The  average  price  of 
transfers  for  the  five-year  period  was  $3.47  per  ton  and  the  average 
price  of  sales  $2.98,  giving  a  difference  of  $0.49  per  ton.  Similar 
large  differences  existed  for  each  year,  ranging  from  $0.24  in  1905  to 
$0.84  in  1903.  These  differences  in  prices  were  due  to  two  reasons, 
namely,  (1)  difference  in  the  grade  and  analysis  of  the  ore;  (2) 
difference  in  the  conditions  of  price  making.  That  price  differences 
should  exist  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  tonnages  were  different 
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and  related  to  different  grades  and  analyses  of  ore  is  obvious.  The 
conditions  of  sale,  however,  were  also  important.  The  prices  of  ore 
sold  were  determined  by  the  ordinary  commercial  conditions  of  price 
making,  although  it  should  be  remembered  that  ore  prices  to  a  large 
extent  were  determined  by  more  or  less  definite  agreements  about 
standard  grades,  from  which  the  prices  of  particular  lots  were  fixed 
according  to  the  analysis  of  the  ore.  The  prices  of  ore  transferred, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  largely  fixed  by  the  arbitrary  policy  of  the 
company  which  produced  and  used  it.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  policy  in  fixing  transfer  prices  was  to  keep  them  closely  to  the 
market  basis  so  that  the  ore  companies  generally  got  all  the  profit  on 
the  ore,  whether  sold  or  transferred,  which  their  cost  of  production 
and  the  market  price  would  indicate. 

The  average  profit  on  all  the  ore,-  whether  sold  or  transferred,  was 
§0.66  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.36  in  1904  to  $0.87  in  1903.  The 
low  profits  of  1904  are  explained  by  the  slump  which  took  place  in 
the  ore  market  on  account  of  bad  times  in  the  iron  trade  in  that 
year. 

For  the  five-year  period  the  average  profit  on  the  ore  transferred 
was  $0.75,  ranging  from  $0.43  in  1904  to  $1.02  in  1903,  while  the  aver- 
age profit  on  the  ore  sold  was  only  $0.44  and  ranged  from  $0.16  in  1904 
to  $0.54  in  1906.  That  high  rates  of  profit  should  be  charged  on  sales 
and  transfers  of  iron  ore  is  a  very  significant  fact  and  one  that  had 
far-reaching  consequences  for  the  costs  of  all  products  derived  from 
iron  ore  so  transferred.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  profits  on  the 
transfers  averaged  more  than  the  profits  on  the  sales.  This  can  not 
be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  ore  sold  was  of  undesirable 
grades  and  analyses,  but  it  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  ore  was  sold  on  old  long-term  contracts  when  prices  of  ore 
generally  were  lower.  The  evidence  all  goes  to  show  that  when  the 
ore  was  transferred  it  was  generally  charged  at  full  market  quota- 
tions, but  that  some  of  the  ore  sold  was  disposed  of  at  lower  rates. 

This  is  a  very  important  fact,  both  in  relation  to  the  profits  of  the 
Lake  ore-producing  companies  and  the  consumers  of  Lake  ore, 
because  these  profits  were  thus  made  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production 
in  the  next  stage,  namely,  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron.  Further- 
more, these  profits  on  ore  were  very  large,  on  the  average,  as  will 
be  shown  specifically  in  another  place.  (See  p.  495.)  As  the  ore 
profits  which  went  into  the  cost  of  pig  iron  were  very  large,  those 
producers  of  pig  iron  which  did  not  mine  their  own  ore  were  put  at  a 
great  disadvantage. 

The  statements  of  cost  of  sales  and  transfers  do  not  furnish  data 
respecting  the  difference  in  cost,  prices,  and  profits  for  the  ore  of 
different  ranges,  nor  for  the  ore  of  different  grades,  such  as  Bessemer 
and  non-Bessemer,  although  these  may  be  approximately  determined 
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in  the  manner  described  and  worked  out  in  another  part  of  this 
report.  (See  p.  278.)  From  the  results  of  these  computations  it 
is  possible  to  trace  with  considerable  accuracy  the  relation  of  ore 
profits  to  the  cost  of  ore  in  pig  iron  for  the  principal  grades. 

SouTHEBN  OKE.— The  great  bulk  of  the  Southern  ore  covered  by  the 
reports  made  to  the  Bureau  was  produced  by  companies  which  had 
blast  furnaces  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  and  used  most  of  the  ore 
they  produced.  The  mining  operations  were  generally  conducted 
under  the  same  management  as  the  furnace  operations  and,  conse- 
quently, the  general  practice  was  to  transfer  the  ore  at  cost.  Only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  ore  was  sold,  namely,  551,971  tons  out 
of  12,'210,476  tons,  or  4.5  per  cent.  The  profits  on  the  ore  sold  were 
large. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits 
per  ton  of  ore  sold  and  transferred  (red  ore  and  brown  ore  combined) 
for  all  the  companies  producing  Southern  ore  which  are  included  in 
the  cost  statements : 

Table  11.— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  SOUTHERN  ORE  SOLD  OR  TRANS- 
FERRED, BY    YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  doUara  per  gross  ton.] 


Year. 

Sold. 

Transferred. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

1902         

99,790 
129,656 

48,661 
165,156 
108,708 

$0.74 
.81 
.67 
.71 
.83 

SI.  31 

1.36 

.93 

1.00 

1.11 

$0.57 
.55 
.26 
.29 
.28 

2,095,914 
2,195,581 
2,224,053 
2,466,520 
2,676,437 

$0.74 
.73 
.73 
.70 
.80 

$0.78 
.77 
.76 
.71 
.80 

SO.  04 

1903                                 

.04 

1904 

.03 

1905  

.01 

1906        

Total            

561,971 

.75 

1.15 

.40 

11,658,505 

.74 

.76 

.02 

The  average  cost  for  the  ore  sold  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906  was  $0.75  and  for  the  ore  transferred  $0.74.  While  the  average 
costs  were  substantially  the  same,  there  were  slight  differences  in 
particular  years,  as  might  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  composed  of  different  tonnages  of  ore  production.  The 
average  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  were  very  different;  for  the  five- 
year  period  the  average  price  of  the  ore  sold  was  $1.15  per  ton 
and  of  the  ore  transferred  only  $0.76,  a  difference  of  $0.39  per  ton. 
This  great  difference  is  explained,  of  course,  by  the  fact  that  the  ore 
transferred  was  charged  at  prices  which  showed  little  or  no  profit, 
and  was  not  due  primarily,  at  least,  to  differences  in  quality.  The 
average  profit  on  the'  ore  sold  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.40  and 
only  $0.02  for  the  ore  transferred,  as  most  of  it  was  transferred  at 
cost. 
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In  this  table  no  general  average  is  shown  of  the  costs,  prices,  and 
profits  for  the  combined  tonnages  of  sales  and  transfers,  because  such 
an  average  would  have  little  significance  either  for  the  ore-mining 
industry  or  the  subsequent  stages  of  production.  The  two  sets  of 
transactions  are  conducted  generally  on  diametrically  opposite  prin- 
ciples, and  an  average  would  show  nothing  definite  regarding  the 
average  profitableness  of  the  ore  business  nor  the  average  cost  of  ore 
to  Southern  furnaces. 

It  appears,  therefore,  at  least  so  far  as  the  ore  tonnage  covered  by 
the  reports  to  the  Bureau  is  concerned,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Southern  ore  was  not  sold  but  was  transferred  from  the  mines  to  the 
furnaces  of  the  respective  concerns  at  little  or  no  profit.  Conse- 
quently, the  cost  of  ore  in  Southern  pig  iron  for  these  same  companies 
was  chiefly  based  on  its  mine  cost  and  did  not  include  large  transfer 
profits,  as  in  the  case  of  Lake  ore. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 
BOOK  COST  OF  COKE,  1902-1906. 
Section  1.  Introductory. 

Coke,  which  is  the  fuel  principally  used  for  reducing  iron  ore  in 
the  blast  furnace,  is  one  of  the  most  important  raw  materials  in  the 
iron  industry.  Coke  is  also  used  in  connection  with  the  remelting  of 
pig  iron  in  cupola  furnaces  and  in  various  other  ways  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel  products. 

While  coke  is  the  usual  fuel  for  blast  furnaces,  it  is  not  the  only 
one.  Up  to  1855  most  of  the  pig  iron  produced  in  the  United  States 
was  made  with  charcoal,  and  from  that  time  until  1875  the  pre- 
dominant fuel  was  anthracite  coal.  Since  1875  the  use  of  coke  in  blast 
furnaces  has  surpassed  the  use  of  anthracite  coal.  At  the  present 
time  charcoal  is  used  to  a  small  extent  for  the  production  of  pig  iron 
of  special  qualities,  the  particular  advantage  being  the  freedom  of 
charcoal  from  sulphur,  which,  when  contained  in  the  fuel,  is  apt  to 
pass  into  the  pig  iron.  Both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  are  used 
to  a  very  small  extent  in  the  production  of  pig  iron,  and  sometimes 
both  of  these  kinds  of  coal  are  mixed  with  coke.  The  great  bulk  of 
pig-iron  production,  however,  is  made  with  the  use  of  coke  alone 
as  fuel. 

While  coke  is  thus  one  of  the  principal  raw  materials  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron,  it  is  itself  a  manufactured  product,  made  by  the 
distillation  of  coal.  In  the  discussion  of  the  cost  of  this  raw  material, 
therefore,  it  would  be  logical  to  present,  first,  the  cost  of  producing 
coal,  and,  second,  the  cost  of  producing  coke.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
the  two  stages  of  production  are  to  a  large  extent  combined  in  a  single 
industrial  and  commercial  activity,  and  the  costs  recorded  are  for 
the  process  of  mining  and  coking  as  a  whole,  it  is  convenient  and 
proper  in  considering  the  cost  of  coke  to  include  the  cost  of  mining 
the  coal  used  to  make  it. 

Various  conditions  in  the  mining  of  coal  and  the  making  of  coke 
have  important  relations  to  the  cost  of  producing  coke,  and  a  brief 
discussion  of  them  will  make  more  intelligible  the  presentation  of  the 
data  for  the  cost  of  coke. 

Character  of  coking-coal  deposits  and  systems  of  holding 
THEM. — Coke  is  produced  from  bituminous  coal,  but  not  all  bitu- 
minous coal  is  of  good  coking  quality.  The  principal  bituminous  coal 
districts  of  the  United  States  which  produce  coal  satisfactory  for 
making  coke  are  generally  characterized  by  a  comparatively  low  cost 
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for  producing  coal.  These  coal  fields  are  generally  of  great  extent, 
with  coal  seams  of  considerable  thickness  and  of  easily  accessible 
character.  Consequently,  the  differences  in  costs  of  mining  the  coal, 
due  to  the  character  and  formation  of  the  deposits,  are  not  very  large. 

A  more  important  difference  is  found  with  respect  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  coal  mined  is  used  for  making  coke.  In  certain  districts,^ 
as,  for  example,  Connellsville,  the  total  quantity  of  coal  produced, 
i.  e.,  run  of  mine,  is  used  for  coking,  while  in  certain  other  districts, 
as s the  Pocahontas,  a  large  part  of  the  total  production  of  coke  is 
made  from  fine  sizes  and  slack. 

In  some  districts  producing  coking  coal,  the  run  of  mine,  as  already 
stated,  may  be  used  directly  in  the  coke  ovens;  in  other  cases  a  sort- 
ing process  is  used  to  separate  the  lump  coal  from  the  fine  sizes ;  in 
still  other  cases  additional  processes  may  be  necessary,  such  as  wash- 
ing the  coal  to  remove  impurities,  compressing  fine  sizes  in  order  to 
get  greater  strength  in  the  coke  produced,  and,  finally,  mixing  dif- 
ferent grades  of  coal  in  order  to  get  a  suitable  coking  quality.  Such 
processes  as  washing  and  compressing,  especially,  involve  distinct 
elements  of  additional  cost  attributable  to  that  part,  of  the  coal  which 
is  used  for  coking. 

The  conditions  as  to  the  ownership  or  leasing  of  coal  lands,  with 
relation  to  such  elements  of  cost  as  depreciation  and  royalty,  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  for  ore  lands,  which  have  been  described  in 
detail  in  Chapter  III.  In  certain  coking-coal  districts,  such  as  Con- 
nellsville and  Birmingham,  almost  all  the  coking  coal  is  produced  by 
companies  which  own  the  coal  in  fee.  Consequently  the  item  of 
royalty  seldom  occurs  and  is  of  little  importance.  In  other  districts, 
such  as  the  Pocahontas,  the  mine  is  often  operated  under  leasehold, 
and  the  royalty  is  a  considerable  item.  As  already  explained  in 
connection  with  iron  ore,  the  charge  for  exhaustion  of  the  mineral 
deposits — in.  this  case,  coal — ^is  an  important  item  for  coal  lands 
owned  in  fee,  but  in  the  case  of  leaseholds  it  is  covered  by  the  item 
of  royalty.  In  both  cases,  however,  certain  additional  elements  of 
depreciation  exist  and  must  be  charged  into  cost,  as  already  ex- 
plained in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  cost  of  ore  (see  p.  40) . 

Coking  plant  and  processes. — As  already  stated,  coke  is  produced 
by  the  distillation  of  coal ;  that  is,  by  heating  it  in  an  oven  with  little 
or  no  access  of  air  until  the  volatile  elements  contained  in  the  coal 
are  expelled,  so  that  the  carbon  and  other  nonvolatile  substances  only 
are  left  in  the  oven.  So  far  as  the  production  of  coke  for  use  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  is  concerned,  there  are  two  processes,  known 
as  *'  beehive  "  and  "  by-product,''  respectively.  Between  these  two 
processes  there  are  considerable  differences  in  the  cost  of  production 
and  in  the  qualities  of  product. 

Beehive  process. — Most  of  the  coke  produced  for  use  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  is  made  by  the  beehive  process,  and  the  coke 
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produced  thereby  is  called  beehive  coke.  The  term  "  beehive  "  is  de- 
rived from  the  form  of  the  oven,  which  is  similar  to  the  conyentional 
beehive.  Beehive  ovens  are  generally  about  12  feet  in  maximum  di- 
ameter and  from  6  to  8  feet  high,  with  a  small  opening  in  the  top 
for  charging  the  coal  and  for  the  escape  of  the  gases  of  combustion 
and  a  door  at  the  base  for  withdrawing  the  coke.  This  door  is  nearly 
closed  during  the  process  of  coking.  These  ovens  are  built  in  rows 
or  banks,  and  generally  located  beside  the  opening  of  the  mines  which 
produce  the  coal  used.  The  coal  is  charged  through  the  top  and 
forms  a  layer  of  about  2  feet  in  depth  (say  5  tons)  on  the  floor  of 
the  oven.  The  coal  is  somewhat  reduced  in  volume  by  the  process 
of  coking.  After  the  coal  is  coked  it  is  drawn  out  at  the  base, 
quenched  with  water,  and  loaded  for  shipment.  A  small  proportion 
of  the  carbon  in  the  coal  is  also  consumed  during  the  coking  process, 
so  that  the  carbon  in  the  coke  is  less  than  the  total  quantity  of  carbon 
in  the  coal.  The  heated  gases  which  escape  at  the  top  are  not  gen- 
erally utilized.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  saved  and  used  in 
the  production  of  steam  for  coal-mining  operations.  Some  differ- 
ences exist  in  the  application  of  labor-saving  devices,  particularly 
in  the  charging  of  the  coal,  leveling  the  coal  in  the  oven,  and  draw- 
ing the  coke  therefrom,-  wjiich  have  some  influence  on  the  cost  of 
operation. 

To  make  ordinary  furnace  coke  requires  about  48  hours,  but  for 
the  better  grade  of  foundry  coke  the  distillation  is  geiierally  contin- 
ued for  a  period  of  72  hours.  A  characteristic  production  on  the 
basis  of  two  charges  of  48-hour  coke  and,  one  charge  of  72-hour  coke 
per  week  would  be  11  tons  of  coke  per  week,  or  about  572  tons  per 
annum.  The  quantity  produced  depends,  however,  upon  the  quality 
of  the  coal  used  and  the  proportion  of  volatile  elements.  An  exces- 
sive proportion  of  volatile  elements  results  in  a  lower  yield  of  coke, 
while  if  the  volatile  elements  are  deficient  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
fixed  carbon  is  consumed  in  coking.  Connellsville  coal  has  about  31 
per  cent  of  volatile  elements,  and  consumes  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
fixed  carbon  in  the  beehive  process,  while  the  Pocahontas  coal  has 
only  18  per  cent  of  volatile  constituents  and  consumes  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  fixed  carbon. 

The  differences  in  yield  of  coke  and  in  the  application  of  labor- 
saving  devices,  referred  to  above,  have  considerable  influence  upon 
the  costs  of  production,  but  the  waste  gases  are  so  seldom  used  that 
the  differences  in  this  respect  have  little  importance  in  the  costs. 

By-product  process.— This  process  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  production  of  coke  a  large  part  of  the  volatile  elements 
is  recovered  and  utilized.  A  by-product  coke  plant  is  much  more 
elaborate  than  a  beehive  coke  plant,  and  is  generally  located  at 
the  blast  furnaces  instead  of  at  or  near  the  coal  deposit.  There 
are  several  systems  of  by-product  ovens  in  use  in  the  United  States. 
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The  chief  diflferences  in  the  systems  used  relate  to  the  arrangement 
of  flues  and  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  regenerative  chambers  for 
heating  the  gases  used  to  distill  the  coal.  The  ovens  themselves  are 
closed  retorts,  generally  about  30  feet  long,  6  feet  high,  and  16  to  24 
inches  wide.  They  are  built  in  banks  or  batteries  containing  a  large 
number  of  individual  ovens,  with  facilities  for  charging  the  coal  at 
the  top  of  the  oven,  and  have  continuous  platforms  alongside  for 
drawing  and  quenching  the  coke.  The  coal  is  charged  by  gi'avity 
and  the  coke  drawn  while  red  hot,  by  mechanical  means,  and  quenched 
on  the  platform,  after  which  it  is  loaded  into  cars. 

Connected  with  the  ovens  are  plants  for  recovery  of  the  by-products, 
which  consist  principally  of  gas,  tar,  and  ammonia.  A  part  of  the 
gas  contained  in  the  coal  is  consumed  in  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion; the  rest  is  puriiied  in  the  by-product  plant,  and  is  sold  to  out- 
!f;iders  or  used  in  iron  and  steel  works,  either  as  boiler  fuel  or  for 
the  operation  of  gas  engines.  The  quantity  of  gas  recovered  varies 
greatly  with  the  quality  of  coal  used. .  However,  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  cost  data  given,  only  a  few  companies  made  any  at- 
tempt to  save  it.  The  tar  is  generally  sold  in  crude  form,  but  some- 
times is  first  reduced  to  pitch  by  boiling.  The  more  refined  products 
of  the  tar  are  not  generally  obtained  at  coke  plants  connected  with 
steel  works,  but  at  chemical  works.  The  tar  which  is  sold  is  largely 
used  in  crude  form  for  coating  pipes,  in  roofing  material,  in  the 
manufacture  of  waterproof  paints,  and  as  a  binder  for  various  sub- 
stances. The  ammonia  is  sometimes  disposed  of  in  the  form  of 
dilute  ammoniacal  liquor  and  sometimes  converted  into  ammonium 
sulphate  at  the  plant  and  sold  as  fertilizer. 

The  investment  in  by-product  ovens,  as  well  as  in  the  accessory 
recovery  plants,  is  very  much  greater  per  ton  of  product  than  for  bee- 
hive coke  plants,  and  consequently  involves  much  greater  expense  for 
repairs,  maintenance,  and  depreciation.  The  operating  costs  are  also 
higher  on  account  of  the  more  elaborate  character  of  the  process. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  extensive  recovery  of  by-products  of  consid- 
erable value,  which  by  customary  methods  of  accounting  are  treated 
as  credits  to  the  cost  of  the  coke  produced,  constitute  a  large  saving. 
Moreover,  practically  all  the  fixed  carbon  in  the  coal  is  retained  in 
the.  coke,  while  in  the  best  beehive  coke  (Connellsville)  the  loss  on 
this  account  amounts  to  about  10  per  cent. 

The  beehive  coke  is  generally  considered  superior  to  the  by-product 

coke  for  blast-furnace  or  foundry  use.    It  has  a  different  structure 

I  and  superior  appearance,  the  pieces  being  loiig  and  silvery,  while  the 

'by-product  coke  consists  of  small  blackened  cubes  with  a  greater 

percentage  of  moisture,  due  apparently  to  the  method  of  quenching. 

I  Beehive  coke,  however,  can  be  made  only  from  a  limited  variety  of 

superior  qualities  of  coal,  while  the  by-product  process  makes  avail- 
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able  grades  which  otherwise  would  not  be  of  a  coking  quality.  Fur- 
thermore, the  conditions. of  production  of  by-product  coke  make  it 
more  feasible  to  mix  different  kinds  of  coal,  neither  of  which  would 
be  suitable  for  coking  if  taken  alone. 

A  comparison  of  the  costs  of  beehive  and  by-product  coke  is  ren- 
dered difficult  by  various  technical  and  commercial  circumstances  con- 
nected with  their  production,  but  in  so  far  as  the  coke  production 
for  1902  to  1906  covered  by  the  Bureau's  report  is  concerned  it  ap- 
pears that  the  net  results  are  in  favor  of  the  beehive  coke.  In 
this  comparison  allowance  is  made  for  freight  on  beehive  coke  to 
point  of  consumption.  This  advantage  amounts,  perhaps,  to  as  much 
as  25  cents  a  ton.  Comparisons  based  on  the  production  from  1902 
to  1906  reported  to  the  Bureau,  however,  are  hardly  sufficiently  rep- 
resentative for  by-product  coke  to  make  this  result  conclusive  as  to 
the  economy  of  the  two  systems  in  general,  and  especially  at  the 
present  time  when  the  by-product  system  has  had  more  extensive  and 
intelligent  application  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

Quality. — Coke  is  classified  into  several  grades,  which  command 
different  prices  in  the  market.  The  best  coke  is  known  as  foundry 
coke,  because  it  is  used  principally  for  ihelting  pig  iron  in  cupola 
furnaces.  In  order  to  stand  up  under  the  heavy  load  of  pig  iron  in 
the  cupola,  a  dense  coke  is  required.  It  is  generally  selected  from 
ovens  which  have  burned  72  hours,  although  much  of  it  is  really 
48-hour  coke  of  superior  quality  and  appearance.  Furnace  coke  is 
the  next  grade  and  is  so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  is  principally 
used  in  blast  furnaces.  For  this  48-hQur  coke  is  used.  By-product 
coke  forms  a  distinct  grade  on  account  of  its  different  structure  and 
appearance.  It  has  sufficient  strength,  however,  to  be  available  for 
foundry  purposes. 

The  expression  "standard  "  coke  is  often  used  to  denote  coke  that 
comes  within  standard  specifications  as  to  chemical  composition. 
Sulphur  must  be  less  than  1  per  cent,  and  the  smaller  the  sulphur 
content  the  better  the  coke;  ash  must  not  exceed  13  per  cent,  but 
should  not  be  too  low,  as  a  certain  proportion  is  desirable  to  give 
strength  to  the  coke.  "  Standard  "  Connellsville  coke  contains  about 
10  per  cent  ash.  Coke  which  does  not  come  up  to  standard  specifica- 
tions for  the  iron  industry  may  be  suitable  for  smelting  other  metals 
or  for  fuel,  and  in  this  category  is  included  the  large  production  of 
gas-house  coke ;  that  is,  coke  which  is  a  by-product  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  illuminating  gas. 

The  chief  factors  in  determining  the  quality  of  coke  are  heating 
power,  purity,  and  strength.  The  heating  power  depends  chiefly  on 
the  cellular  structure  and  percentages  of  carbon  and  ash.  In  respect 
to  the  cellular  structure  beehive  coke  is  superior  to  by-product  coke. 
The  percentage  of  ash  in  the  coke  depends  on  the  kind  of  coal  used. 
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In  the  blast  furnace  a  large  proportion  of  ash  diminishes  the  heat- 
ing value  of  the  coke.  The  purity  of  the  coke,  however,  depends 
particularly  on  its  freedom  from  sulphur  or  phosphorus.  Both  of 
these  elements  in  the  coke  go  largely  into  the  pig  iron  and  diminish 
its  value.  The  strength  of  the  coke  depends  both  on  its  resistance 
to  breakage  and  its  ability  to  support  the  pressure  of  the  materials 
charged  into  the  blast  furnace.  In  order  that  there  should  be  a 
proper  draft  in  the  blast  furnace,  it  is  necessary  that  the  coke  should 
be  in  pieces  of  considerable  size. 

Transportation  to  place  of  consumption. — In  comparing  the 
costs  of  coke  an  important  factor,  cost  of  transportation,  sometimes 
makes  a  comparison  of  diflferent  districts  difficult.  As  between  two 
districts  making  beehive  coke,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  in  one  of 
them  there  is  a  transportation  cost  for  shipping  the  coal  to  the  coke 
ovens.  If,  in  the  latter  case,  the  coke  ovens  are  located  at  the  place 
of  consumption,  a  fair  comparison  of  the  costs  in  the  two  cases  would 
require  that  for  the  coke  which  is  produced  at  the  mines  the  freight 
to  the  place  of  consumption  should  also  be  considered. 

By-product  coke,  used  in  blast  furnaces,  is  generally  produced  at 
the  blast-furnace  plant,  which  usually  involves  the  payment  of 
freight  on  the  coal  used  in  the  coke  ovens.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
cost  of  such  coke  can  not  be  compared  with  the  cost  of  beehive  coke 
produced  at  the  mines  without  considering  the  freight  charge  on  the 
latter  to  the  place  of  consumption. 

Principal  districts  or  production. — The  principal  districts  of 
blast-furnace  beehive-coke  production  are  the  Connellsville  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Birmingham  district  of  Alabama,  and  the  Po- 
cahontas district  of  West  Virginia.  The  costs  of  production  for 
these  districts  are  given  in  the  following  sections.  There  was  con- 
siderable miscellaneous  beehive-coke  production  for  which  cost  data 
were  obtained  by  the  Bureau,  but  owing  to  the  individual  character 
of  the  data  it  is  practicable  to  give  a  group  cost  only. 

By-product  blast-furnace  coke,  as  stated  above,  is  generally  made 
at  the  iron  and  steel  works  and  involves,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
the  coal  at  the  mine,  a  large  item  of  freight  on  the  coal.  The  cost 
of  by-product  coke  is,  therefore,  best  presented  as  a  total,  and  not 
by  districts,  showing  the  freight  cost  as  a  separate  item. 

Section  2.  Book  cost  of  beehive  coke,  Connellsville  district,  1902-1906. 

The  Connellsville  district  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State,  is  by  far  the  most  important  coke-producing  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States.  In  this  district  the  production  of  coke 
is  the  first  consideration,  whereas  in  the  other  coke  districts  the 
business  of  making  coke  is  sometimes  incidental  to  the  production  of 
coal  for  shipment  to  market. 
77232°— 13 T 
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The  district  as  a  whole  comprises  several  parts  or  subdistricts,  the 
principal  ones  being  known  as  the  Connellsville  and  Lower  Connells- 
viUe.  Connellsville  proper  is  a  narrow  strip  running  from  Smith- 
field  to  near  Latrobe.  This  part  of  the  district  alone  produces  about 
one-third  of  all  coke  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Farther 
to  the  west  is  the  Lower  Connellsville  or  Klondike,  which  is  second 
in  importance.  There  are  several  other  subdistricts  of  more  or  less 
importance,  including  the  Upper  Connellsville,  Pittsburgh,  Greens- 
burg,  Allegheny  Mountain,  and  others.  The  cost  data  presented 
include  the  average, cost  at  coke  plants  in  the  Connellsville  proper, 
Lower  Connellsville,  Upper  Connellsville,  and  Pittsburgh  subdistricts. 
Most  of  the  cost  material  was  from  coke  plants  in  the  Connellsville 
proper  and  Lower  Connellsville  subdistricts.  A  careful  examination, 
however,  of  the  costs  showed  that  there  was  practically  no  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production  in  these  districts,  and  for  convenience  they 
have  been  considered  together.  The  costs  of  Connellsville  coke  pre- 
sented in  Table  12  cover  53,154,034  net  tons,  or  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  total  production  of  the  four  subdistricts  from  which  cost  data 
were  received. 

In  this  district,  as  previously  stated,  coal  is  mined  almost  exclu- 
sively for  the  purpose  of  making  coke ;  and  the  costs  of  a  large  part 
of  the  production  are  made  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  cost  of  coal, 
as  a  separate  item,  is  not  shown.  As  the  companies  are  interested 
only  in  determining  the  cost  of  their  final  product,  it  is  convenient  for 
them  to  keep  their  costs  in  this  way. 

The  costs  of  producing  beehive  coke  in  the  Connellsville  district, 
by  years,  1902  to  1906,  embracing  both  the  operations  of  niining  the 
coal  and  coking  it,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Table  12.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BEEHIVE  COKE,i  CONNELLSVILLE  DISTRICT,  BY 

YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  net  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

10,260,119 

9,101,140 

8,689,342 

12,066,158 

13,037,275 

53,154,034 

Labor 

Jl.OO 
.16 
.05 
.08 
.18 
.01 

$1.08 
.16 
.06 
.09 
.16 
.01 

$0.88 
.15 
.06 
.08 
.18 
.02 

$0.94 
.15 
.06 
.07 
.23 
.01 

$0.97 
.15 
.05 
.07 
.20 
.01 

$0.97 
.15 
.06 
.08 
.19 
.01 

Materials 

General  expense 

Royalty 

Total 

L48 
.04 

1.56 
.04 

1.37 
.03 

1.46 
.03 

1.45 
.03 

1.46 
.03 

Less  credit 

1.44 

1.52 

1.34 

1.43 

1.42 

1.43 

'Including  the  cost  of  mining  the  coal. 
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The  total  production  of  Connellsville  beehive  coke  for  the  five- 
year  period,  1902  to  1906,  comprised  in  the  foregoing  statement,  was 
53,154,034  net  tons  and  ranged  from  8,689,342  net  tons  in  1904  to 
13,037,275  net  tons  in  1906.  From  1902  to  1903  there  was  a  decrease 
in  output  of  the  plants  reporting  of  1,158,979  net  tons  as  a  result  of 
the  depression  in  the  iron  and  steel  business  which  began  in  the  latter 
half  of  1903  and  extended  practically  through  the  entire  following 
year.  The  output  in  1904  was  411,798  net  tons  lower  than  in  1903. 
The  fluctuations  of  the  tonnage  reported  are  substantially  parallel  to 
the  fluctuations  of  production  for  the  entire  district. 

Labor. — The  chief  item  of  cost  was  operating  labor,  which  averaged 
$0.97  per  net  ton  for  the  five-year  period  and  comprised  nearly  68 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  coke.  This  included,  as  stated  above,  both 
coal  mining  and  coking  labor  costs.  The  average  cost  of  labor  ranged 
from  $0.88  per  net  ton  in  1904  to  $1.08  in  1903.  The  variations  in 
labor  cost  did  not  depend  upon  the  volume  of  output  as  for  most  other 
products,  but  corresponded  roughly  to  the  changes  in  the  rate  of 
wages.  An  increase  in  wages  of  about  8  per  cent  was  made  in  Jan- 
uary, 1903,  accounting  substantially  for  the  increase  in  labor  cost 
from  $1  per  net  ton  in  1902  to  $1.08  in  1903.  In  December,  1903, 
wages  were  reduced  about  18  per  cent  and  the  labor  cost  fell  to  $0.88 
per  net  ton  of  coke.  An  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  was  put  into 
effect  in  March,  1905,  and  labor  cost  increased  to  $0.94  per  net  ton  in 
1905  and  $0.97  in  1906. 

Other  direct  operating  costs. — The  cost  of  materials,  which  in- 
cluded supplies  of  various  kinds,  such  as  mine  timber,  track  material, 
tools,  live  stock,  water,  etc.,  averaged  for  the  period  $0.15  per  net  ton. 
This  cost  showed  no  noticeable  variation  from  year  to  year. 

The  average  cost  of  repairs  was  $0.06  per  net  ton  of  coke  and 
showed  little  variation  from  year  to  year.  The  larger  part  of  this 
expense  was  in  connection  with  the  coking  of  the  coal,  the  ovens 
requiring  frequent  reUning. 

General  expense  included,  principally,  general  and  administrative 
expense,  insurance,  and  taxes,  and  amounted  to  an  average  cost  of 
$0.08  per  net  ton.  The  range  was  from  $0.07  in  1905  and  1906  to  $0.09 
in  1903. 

Depreciation  and  royalty. — These  two  items  should  be  considered 
together.  In  most  cases  the  land  was  owned  in  fee  and  the  charge 
was  made  for  exhaustion  of  the  coal  and  depreciation  of  the  equip- 
ment. Eoyalty  was  paid  only  in  a  few  cases  and  for  the  costs  here 
shown  amounted  to  only  $0.01  per  net  ton  when  the  actual  amount  of 
royalty  payments  was  divided  by  the  total  production.  The  items  of 
depreciation  and  royalty  together  aggregated  $0.20  per  net  ton  for 
the  five-year  period,  ranging  from  $0.17  in  1903  to  $0.24  in  1905. 
The  provision  for  depreciation,  which  includes  exhaustion,  was  ap- 
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parently  high,  even  when  the  relatively  high  value  of  coal  lands  in 
the  district  is  considered. 

Credits  to  costs. — Some  companies  credited  their  costs  with  vari- 
ous items  of  income,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the  mt 
receipts  from  tenements  rented  to  their  employees  and  from  black- 
smithing  work  performed  for  their  workmen.  These  items  were  not 
strictly  a  part  of  the  costs  of  production,  and  for  this  reason  they 
have  been  stated  separately  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  The  amount 
of  this  credit  for  the  five-year  period  averaged  $0.03  per  net  ton, 
based  on  the  total  production  of  coke.  As  not  all  companies  had 
receipts  of  this  nature  the  average  was  therefore  somewhat  less  than 
the  amount  actually  derived  from  these  sources,  based  on  the  tonnage 
of  the  companies  to  which  the  receipts  relate.  Showing  these  items 
as  a  cost  deduction  makes  the  net  figures  or  total  book  cost,  as  stated, 
agree  with  the  cost  records  of  the  companies. 

Total  book  cost. — The  average  total  book  cost  of  Connellsville  coke 
for  the  five-year  period,  1902  to  1906,  was  $1.43  per  net  ton  and 
ranged  from  $1.34  per  net  ton  in  1904  to  $1.52  in  1903.  The  low  cost 
in  1904,  a  year  of  depression,  as  well  as  the  high  cost  in  1903,  was 
almost  entirely  attributable  to  the  item  of  labor.  The  highest  aver- 
age wage  rate  during  this  period  was  in  1903  and  the  lowest  in  1904. 

The  total  book  costs  were  net  costs  to  the  producing  companies,  i.  e., 
the  costs  as  stated  do  not  include  any  transfer  profit  on  coal  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  coke. 

As  previously  stated,  the  costs  of  a  large  part  of  the  production 
were  made  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  separate  cost  of  coal  was  not 
shown.  Some  of  the  companies,  however,  kept  their  coal  costs  and 
coking  costs  separately.  Using  this  material  as  a  basis,  an  estimate 
was  made  of  the  division  of  the  costs'between  cost  of  mining  coal  and 
the  cost  of  coking  it,  which  is  given  in  Table  III,  page  540. 

Profits  on  sales  and  transfers. — The  greater  part  of  the  coke 
reported  from  the  Connellsville  region  was  produced  by  iron  and  steel 
interests,  but  it  was  the  general  custom  to  keep  the  coke  business 
distinct  from  iron  and  steel  manufacturing,  and  allow  the-  coke  com- 
pany a  profit.  Most  of  the  tonnage  reported,  therefore,  was  trans- 
ferred at  a  profit,  although  some  iron  and  steel  companies  trans- 
ferred their  coke  at  cost.  A  small  quantity  of  coke  was  sold  to  out- 
side customers,  and  such  sales  were  generally  at  higher  prices  than 
the  transfers  to  allied  companies,  partly  because  there  was  a  large 
proportion  of  72-hour  coke,  which  brought  a  better  price  and  was 
sold  in  relatively  small  quantities  to  foundries.  For  both  sales  to 
outside  customers  and  transfers  to  allied  companies  the  profit  for  the 
five-year  period  averaged  $0.61  per  net  ton.  The  profit  on  transfers 
alone  to  affiliated  iron  and  steel  companies  for  the  same  period 
averaged  $0.57  per  net  ton. 
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Section  3.  Book  cost  of  beehive  coke,  Birmingliain  district,  1902-1906. 

The  production  of  coke  in  the  Birmingham  district  of  Alabama 
was  dependent  upon  the  development  of  local  iron  production.  Most 
of  the  ovens  in  this  district  were  situated  near  Birmingham  and 
used  coal  principally  from  the  Warrior,  Cahaba,  and  Coosa  coal  fields. 
The  Warrior  Basin  is  the  most  important,  containing  a  larger  area 
of  available  coal  than  all  the  others  combined.  This  field  covers 
quite  an  extensive  region,  but  the  area  of  the  greatest  thickness  of  coal 
forms  a  narrow  strip  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  field  from 
Newcastle  to  Tuscaloosa,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  west  and  south- 
west of  Birmingham.  The  Pratt  seam  of  this  field  is  the  one  most 
extensively  worked,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  mined  is  coked. 

The  cost  data  for  the  production  of  beehive  coke  in  the  Birming- 
ham district  for  the  five  years,  1902  to  1906,  covered  over  55  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  As  there  was  a 
large  production  of  by-product  coke  in  the  State  during  this  period 
the  percentage  of  the  total  beehive  coke  production  reported  was 
considerably  larger. 

The  average  costs  of  producing  beehive  coke  in  the  Birmingham 
district  for  the  years  1902  to  1906  and  for  the  five-year  period  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 

Table  13.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BEEHIVE  COKE,  '  BIRMINGHAM  DISTRICT,  BY 

YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  net  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

1,634,491 

1,669,274 

1,280,172 

1,325,082 

1,604,163 

7,613,182 

Labor            

tl.62 
.18 
.13 
.10 
.05 
.07 

$1.69 
.17 
.11 
.09 
.04 
.06 

$1.55 
.20 
.11 
.12 
.04 
.06 

.$1.83 
.23 
.14 
.13 
.03 
.06 

$1.95 
.22 
.17 
.10 
.06 
.05 

$1.73 

Materials     

.20 

.13 

General  expense    

.10 

.05 

.06 

Total  cost  ^ 

2.15 
.16 

2.16 
.16 

2.  OS 
.15 

2.42 
.15 

2.55 
.17 

2.27 

Freight  on  coal  to  ovens » 

.16 

2.31 

2.32 

2.23 

2.67 

2.72 

2.43 

'  Including  the  cost  of  mining  the  coal. 

*  Cost  on  the  basis  of  ovens  situated  at  the  mines. 

'  Per  ton  of  coke.  About  two^tbirds  of  the  total  coal  made  into  coke  was  coked  at  ovens  situated  at  the 
mines  while  the  remaining  one-third  was  shipped  from  the  mines  to  ovens  located  at  a  distance  from  the 
coal  mines. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  coke  in  the  Birmingham  district  was 
high,  averaging  $2.27  per  net  ton  on  the  basis  of  cost  at  ovens  situ- 
ated at  the  mines.    The  cost  ranged  from  $2.08  per  net  ton  in 
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1904  to  $2.55  in  1906,  giving  a  difference  of  $0.47.  The  high  cost 
was  due,  ii;  large  part,  to  the  high  cost  of  coal  in  the  coke,  resulting, 
in  part,  from  the  high  cost  of  mining  the  coal,  in  part  from  the  neces- 
sity of  washing  a  portion  of  the  coal,  and  in  part  from  the  low  yield. 

Of  the  total  cost,  namely,  $2.27  per  net  ton  for  the  five  years  1902 
to  1906,  the  operating  labor  amounted,  to  $1.73  per  net  ton,  or  about 
76  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost,  excluding  freight.  The  labor  cost 
ranged  from  $1.55  in  1904  to  $1.95  in  1906,  a  difference  of  $0.40  per 
net  ton.  The  increased  labor  cost  in  1905  and  1906  was  due  probably 
to  the  effects  of  the  labor  troubles  in  those  years.  The  average  cost  of 
materials  and  supplies  was  $0.20  per  net  ton ;  of  repairs,  $0.13  per  net 
ton;  and  of  general  expense,  $0.10  per  net  ton.  The  depreciation, 
charged  principally  on  coke  ovens,  averaged  $0.05  for  the  period, 
while  the  average  royalty  per  net  ton  of  coke  was  $0.06.  Most  of  the 
coal  properties  in  this  district-  were  owned  in  fee.  The  royalty 
charges  were,  therefore,  not  royalty  payments  but  allowances  for  ex- 
haustion of  the  coal. 

An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  cost  of  coke,  showing  the  mine  cost 
of  coal,  the  cost  of  washing  a  part  of  the  coal,  the  waste  due  to  loss 
of  weight  in  the  coking  process,  the  cost  of  coking,  and  the  freight 
on  the  part  of  the  coal  shipped  from  mines  to  ovens  at  a  distance,  is 
given  in  Table  IV,  page  540. 

Profits  on  saub  and  transfers. — Most  of  the  Southern  coke  re- 
ported was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  by  the  companies 
producing  it,  and  only  a  little  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  output  of 
the  ovens  was  sold.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  product  was  trans- 
ferred at  a  profit.  The  profit,  however,  was  not  very  large  in  any 
year,  and  for  all  companies  for  the  five  years  averaged  $0.13  per  net 
ton  on  the  quantity  transferred  at  a  profit.  About  55  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  reported  was  transferred  at  cost. 

Section  4.  Book  cost  of  beehive  coke,  Pocahontas  district,  1902-1906. 

The  Pocahontas  or  Flat  Top  district  of  West  Virginia,  during 
the  period  1902  to  1906,  was  next  in  importance  after  the  Birming- 
ham district.  This  district  is  located  in  the  extreme  southwestern 
part  of  the  State,  and  really  includes  also  the  coke-making  operations 
in  Tazewell  County,  Va.,  which  are  contiguous  to  the  district  and 
work  the  same  coal  seams. 

The  coal  in  this  district  is  cheaply  mined,  as  the  vein  is  thick, 
ranging  from  7  io  12  feet,  and  is  nearly  all  clear  coal  of  the  best 
quality.  Pocahontas  coal  is  one  of  the  best  steam  coals  known,  but 
as  a  coking  coal  it  is  inferior  to  the  Connellsville  coal,,  for  .the  reason 
that  it  is  low  in  volatile  matter,  which  makes  it  necessary,  in  beehive 
ovens,  to  bum  a  portion  of  the  fixed  carbon  in  order  to  carry  the 
coking  process  to  completion. 
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The  total  production  of  coke  in  the  Pocahontas  district  for  the 
years  1902  to  1906,  inclusive,  was  7,698,993  net  tons.  Of  this  total 
production  the  cost  statement  presented  below  covers  4,170,396  net 
tons,  or  54  per  cent. 

The  coke  production  of  this  district  is  shipped  to  various  distant 
markets.  Of  the  total  production  during  the  period  1902  to  1906 
about  75  per  cent  was  shipped  west  and  25  per  cent  was  shipped  east. 
About  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  went  to  Chicago  and 
about  20  per  cent  to  furnaces  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  Ironton,  Ohio,  and  other 
points  in  southern  Ohio.  Approximately  45  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  was  produced  by  iron  and  steel  companies  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, cost  data  being  obtained  for  practically  the  whole  of  this 
production. 

The  costs  of  producing  beehive  coke  in  the  Pocahontas  district  by 
years,  1902  to  1906,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Table  14.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OP  BEEmVE  C0KE,i  POCAHONTAS  DISTRICT,  BY 

YEABS,  1903-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  net  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
S  years. 

Net  tons  produced 

478,066 

498,026 

760,649 

1,200,644 

1,233,011 

4,170,396 

Labor 

J1.14 
.10 
.06 
.09 
.10 
.13 

11.34 
.11 
.06 
.09 
.09 
.13 

tl.24 
.13 
.02 
.08 
.08 
.13 

tl.25 
.IS 
.03 
.07 
.07 
.13 

J1.31 
.17 
.04 
.11 
.07 
.13 

$1.26 

Materials 

.14 

Repels.'. 

.04 

.09 

Depreciation 

.08 

Royalty 

.13 

Total  book  cost 

1.62 

1.82 

1.68 

1.70 

1.83 

1.74 

1  Including  the  cost  of  mining  the  coal. 

The  total  production  of  Pocahontas  beehive  coke  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906,  comprised  in  the  foregoing  statement,  was 
4,170,396  net  tons  and  ranged  from  478,066  net  tons  in  1902  to 
1,233,011  net  tons  in  1906,  showing  an  uninterrupted  annual  increase. 
The  tonnage  covered  by  the  cost  data  comprised  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  for  the  years  1902  and  1903  and  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  total  production  for  the  years  1904  to  1906,  inclusive. 

The  average  cost  of  Pocahontas  coke  for  the  five-year  period  1902 
to  1906  was  $1.74  per  net  ton  and  ranged  from  $1.62  per  net  ton  in 
1902  to  $1.83  in  1906.  Operating  labor,  the  chief  item,  averaged 
$1.26  per  net  ton  and  ranged  from  $1.14  per  net  ton  in.  1902  to  $1.34 
in  1903.  The  average  cost  of  materials  was  $0.14  per  net  ton,  the  cost 
of  repairs  $0.04  per  net  ton,  and  general  expense  $0.09  per  net  ton. 
The  variation  in  these  items  of  cost  was  not  significant.  Deprecia- 
tion averaged  $0.08  per  net  ton  for  the  period  and  ranged  from  $0.07 
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in  1905  and  1906  to  $0.10  in  1902.  This  item  represented  the  charge 
for  deterioration  of  mine  equipment  and  depreciation  of  the  ovens, 
but  did  not  cover  exhaustion  of  the  coal.  Practically  all  the  coal 
land  in  the  district  was  under  lease  to  operating  companies,  so  that 
the  exhaustion  of  the  coal  was  covered  by  the  royalty  charged.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  a  majority  of  the  leases  a  royalty  was  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $0.10  per  gross  ton  of  coal  mined  and  $0.15  per  gross  ton  of 
coke  made,  or  $0,134  per  net  ton. 

An  analysis  of  the  costs  in  the  foregoing  statement,  showing  the 
mine  cost  of  the  coal  used  in  the  ovens,  the  value  of  the  weight  of 
coal  lost  ill  the  coking  process,  the  total  cost  of  coal  per  ton  of  coke, 
and  the  cost  of  coking,  is  given  in  Table  IV,  page  540. 

Peohts  on  sales  and  TRANsrERS. — ^The  results  for  the  Pocahontas 
district  as  to  prices  and  profits  can  not  be  very  satisfactorily  stated, 
because  so  much  of  the  business  related  to  the  operations  in  coal. 
The  highest  profit  per  ton  of  coke  for  any  year  and  for  any  of  the 
companies  reporting  was  $0.24,  and  the  average  for  all  companies  for 
the  five-year  period  amounted  to  $0.13  per  net  ton. 
Section  5.  Book  cost  of  beehive  coke,  miseellaneons  districts,  1902-1906, 

Outside  of  the  Connellsville,  Birmingham,  and  Pocahontas  dis- 
tricts a  production  of  4,214,446  net  tons  of  beehive  coke  was  reported. 
The  publication  of  these  data  by  localities  might  reveal  the  costs  of 
particular  companies,  therefore  they  are  combined  in  a  single  group. 

The  average  cost  of  producing  beehive  coke  in  the  miscellaneous 
districts  from  which  cost  data  were  obtained  is  given  for  the  five- 
year  period,  1902  to  1906,  in  the  following  table : 

Table    15.— AVERAGE    BOOK    COST    OF    BEEHIVE    COKE,    MISCELLANEOUS   DIS- 
TRICTS, FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  net  ton.] 
Net  tons  produced 4, 214, 446 

Labor $L  92 

Materials .  27 

Repairs .08 

General  expense .32 

Depreciation .  07 

Boyalty .  04 

Total 2. 70 

Freight . .  03 

Total  book  cost _ 2.  73 

As  the  conditions  under  which  the  above  tonnage  was  produced 
were  different,  a  discussion  of  the  annual  cost  variations  would  be 
of  little  value.  This  production  was  partly  used  in  iron  and  steel 
making  and  partly  for  general  purposes.  The  proportion  of  the 
total  production  of  this  coke  that  was  used  in  iron  and  steel  making, 
amounting  to  about  48  per  cent,  was  taken  over  at  cost. 
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Section  6.  Book  cost  of  beehive  coke,  comparison  of  costs,  by  distriots, 
1902-1906. 

The  production  of  beehive  coke  in  the  principal  districts  which 
have  been  discussed,  namely,  Connellsville,  Birmingham,  and  Poca- 
hontas, comprises  all  the  production  for  which  comprehensive  cost 
data  were  obtained  by  the  Bureau  and  for  which  satisfactory  com- 
parisons of  cost  can  be  made. 

A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  producing  beehive  coke  in  the  several 
districts  for  the  five-year  period  1902-1906  is  given  in  the  following 
table : 

Tabie  16.— comparison  of  average  book  costs  OFBEEHfVE  COKE,  BY  DISTRICTS 

FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  net  ton.] 


Item. 

Connells- 
ville dis- 
trict. 

Poca- 
hontas 
district. 

Birming- 
ham dis- 
trict. 

Miscella- 
neous dis- 
tricts. 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

Net  tons  nroduced 

63,154,034 

4,170,396 

7,613,182 

4,214,446 

69,052,068 

to.  97 
.16 
.06 
.08 
.15 
.01 

tl.26 
.14 
.04 
.09 
.08 
.13 

J1.73 
.20 
.13 
.10 
.06 
.06 

$1.92 
.27 
.08 
.32 
.07 
.04 

$1.13 

.17 

Repairs            

.07 

.09 

.16 

.03 

Total 

1.46 
.03 

1.74 

2.27 

2.70 

1.05 

.03 

1.43 

1.74 

2.27 
.16 

2.70 
.03 

1.62 

'Freight  on  coal  to  ovens  *    

.02 

1.43 

1.74 

2.43 

2.73 

1.64 

1  Cost  on  the  basis  of  ovens  situated  at  the  mines. 


'  Per  ton  of  coke. 


These  costs  comprise  those  for  mining  the  coal  as  well  as  those  for 
making  the  coke. 

The  average  cost  of  Connellsville  coke  for  the  five-year  period  was 
$1.43  per  net  ton,  as  compared  with  an  average  cost  of  $1.74:  per  net 
ton  for  the  Pocahontas  district  and  $2.27  per  net  ton  for  the  Bir- 
mingham district,  on  the  basis  of  ovens  situated  at  the  mines. 

The  labor  cost  for  the  Connellsville  district  averaged  only  $0.97 
per  net  ton,  while  it  averaged  $1.26  per  net  ton  for  the  Pocahontas 
district  and  $1.73  per  net  ton  for  the  Birmingham  district.  The 
high  labor  cost  for  the  Pocahontas  district  as  compared  with  the 
Connellsville  district  was  largely  in  the  coking  of  the  coal  and  not 
in  mining,^  while  for  the  Birmingham  district  the  cost  of  labor  in 
coking  was  about  the  same  as  for  the  Connellsville  district  and  the 
labor  in  mining  the  coal  was  nearly  twice  as  high.     For  the  items 

>  See  Tables  III  and  IV,  pp.  540-541. 
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of  materials,  repairs,  and  general  expense,  the  average  costs  for  the 
Connellsville  and  the  Pocahontas  districts  were  about  the  same, 
while  the  costs  for  the  Birmingham  district  were  considerably  higher 
than  in  either  the  Connellsville  or  the  Pocahontas  districts. 

On  account  of  differences  in  accounting  practice  and  in  the  system 
of  holding  the  coal  deposits — fee  and  leasehold — the  items  of  depre- 
ciation (including  exhaustion  of  the  coal) ,  and  royalty  should  be  con- 
sidered together.  These  items  averaged  $0.20  per  net  ton  of  coke 
for  the  Connellsville  district,  $0.21  for  the  Pocahontas  district,  and 
$0.11  for  the  Birmingham  district.*  In  most  cases  the  coal  lands 
were  owned  in  fee  in  the  Connellsville  and  Birmingham  districts, 
the  royalty  charge  of  $0.06  per  net  ton  of  coke  in  the  latter  district 
being  intended  to  cover  the  exhaustion  of  the  coal.  Practically  all 
the  coal  land  in  the  Pocahontas  district  was  under  lease  to  operating 
companies,  so  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  coal  was  covered  by  the 
royalty  item. 

Credits  to  costs,  principally  from  rented  tenements  and  from 
blacksmithing  work,  averaged  $0.03  per  net  ton  of  coke  for  the  Con- 
nellsville district,  while  there  were  no  corresponding  credits  for  the 
other  districts. 

In  the  Birmingham  district  about  one-third  of  the  coke  ovens  were 
located  at  a  distance  from  the  coal  mines.  This  involved  a  charge 
for  freight  which  averaged  $0.16  per  net  ton  of  coke  based  on  the 
total  production.  In  the  Connellsville  and  Pocahontas  districts,  as 
previously  noted,  the  coke  ovens  were  located  at  the  coal  mines. 

Section  7.  Book  cost  of  by-product  coke,  1902-1906. 

The  first  by-product  coke  ovens  built  for  the  production  af  blast- 
furnace fuel  were  completed  in  1895.  The  number  of  by-product 
ovens  has  since  increased  rapidly,  the  number  of  completed  ovens  at 
the  close  of  1906  amounting  to  3,603,  with  a  production  in  that  year 
of  4,558,127  net  tons.  This  production  comprised  nearly  13  per  cent 
of  the  total  coke  production  in  the  United  States.  Very  few  of  the 
ovens  were  located  in  the  principal  coking  districts. 

In  general,  by-product  ovens  were  located  at  blast  furnaces  and 
beetive  ovens  at  the  mines.  The  few  by-product  ovens  located  in  the 
Connellsville  district  and  in  the  Birmingham  district  were  near  both 
mines  and  furnaces.  The  by-product  ovens  were  generally  located  at 
the  furnaces  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  surplus  gas  for  power,  or 
to  find  a  better  market  for  the  gas  or  other  by-products  in  the  neigh- 
boring towns. 

Often  in  the  production  of  by-product  coke  the  coal  was  brought 
from  great  distances  at  a  high  cost  for  freight,  which  in  some  cases 
exceeded  the  original  cost  of  the  coal.    In  compiling  the  by-product 
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coke  costs  freight  charges  were  eliminated  from  the  cost  of  the  coal, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  better  basis  for  comparison,  namely,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  manufacturing  coke  on  the  basis  of  ovens  situated  at  the 
mines.  The  actual  freight  charges  paid,  however,  are  set  below  and 
included  in  the  total  cost  of  coke. 

-  The  total  production  of  by-product  coke  in  the  five  years  1902  to 
1906,  as  given  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  was  13,914,686 
net  tons.  Eeports  to  the  Bureau  covered  the  cost  of  producing 
3,911,349  net  tons  of  by-product  coke  produced  by  iron  and  steel 
making  concerns.  The  results  as  here  shown  may  not  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  average  cost  of  the  by-product  coke  industry,  because 
the  costs  cover  only  28  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  and  in  some 
cases  the  plants  were  first  put  in  operation  during  this  period,  and 
doubtless  showed  higher  costs  on  account  of  lack  of  experience  in 
operation. 

The  average  costs  of  producing  by-product  coke,  by  years,  1902  to 
1906,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Table  17.— AVERAGE  BOOE:  COST  OF  BY-PBODUCT  COKE,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollEiTS  per  net  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

160,263 

,     379,444 

814,007 

1,048,188 

1,509,447 

3,911,349 

Cost  of  coal  at  mines  (per  ton 
ofcoall 

to.  97 
.56 

$0.93 
.43 

to.  86 
.36 

to.  85 
.34 

to.  94 
.37 

to.  90 
.37 

Cost  of  coal  per  ton  of 
coke..... 

1.S3 

1.36 

1.22 

1.19 

1.31 

1  27 

Cost  of  coking: 

Labor. 

.60 
.44 
.14 
.24 
.18 

.47 
.27 
.09 
.16 
.09 

.48 
.28 
.09 
.18 
.08 

.46 
.25 
.10 
.15 
.09 

.60 
.31 
.12 
.15 
.11 

.62 

Materials 

.29 

.11 

General  expense. ., 

.17 

.10 

Total  coUng  cost 

Lees  value  of  by-products 

1.60 
.34 

1.08 
.61 

1.11 
.81 

1.05 
.80 

1.29 
.78 

1.19 
.76 

Net  coking  cost 

1.26 

.47 

.30 

.25 

.51 

.43 

Total! 

2.79 

1.83 
1.05 

1.52 
1.31 

1.44 
1.17 

1.82 
1.4B 

1.70 

Freight  on  coal  to  ovens  s. . . . 

1  25 

Total  book  cost 

2.79 

2.88 

2.83 

2.61 

3.28 

2.95 

1  Cost  on  basis  of  ovens  situated  at  tbe  coal  mines. 


2  Per  ton  of  coke. 


The  total  production  of  by-product  coke  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  covered  by  the  cost  statement  was  3,911,349  net  tons,  and 
ranged  from  160,263  net  tons  in  1902  to  1,509,447  tons  in  1906.    This 
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great  increase  in  production  was  due  in  part  to  the  absence  of  cer- 
tain plants  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  period.  The  plants  were 
widely  separated  and  were  operated  under  different  conditions,  and 
the  variations  in  cost  as  shown  in  the  preceding  table  were  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  not  all  of  the  plants  included  were  in  operation 
for  the  whole  period. 

Cost  of  coal  at  mine. — The  average  cost  of  coal  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  by-product  coke  for  the  five  j^ears  was  $0.90  per 
net  ton  and  ranged  from  $0.85  in  1905  to  $0.97  in  1902.  These  figure.s 
represent  the  mine  cost  of  the  coal  to  the  coking  company  and  were 
calculated  by  deducting  from  the  cost  of  the  coal  charged  into  the 
ovens  the  amount  of  freight  paid  for  transporting  the  coal  from  the 
mines.  The  freight  thus  deducted  is  shown  as  a  separate  item  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table. 

Over  one-half  of  the  coal  used  was  produced  at  mines  owned  by 
the  same  company  producing  the  coke.  This  part  of  the  coal  was 
turned  over  to  the  ovens  at  cost,  the  remainder  being  purchased  in 
the  open  market,  which,  of  course,  included  in  the  cost  at  mine  a 
profit  to  the  selling  company.  It  is  estimated  that  the  profit  on  this 
purchased  coal  increased  the  total  coal  cost  by  about  $0.09  per  net  ton 
of  coal.  This  would  correspond  to  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  coke 
of  $0.13  per  net  ton. 

Waste  in  coking. — The  waste  in  coking  amounted  to  $0.37  per  net 
Ion  of  coke  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  and  ranged  from 
$0.34  per  net  ton  in  1905  to  $0.56  in  1902.  These  variations  were 
due  in  part  to  variations  in  the  cost  of  coal  and  in  part  to  changes 
in  the  average  yield.  The  percentages  of  yield  during  the  early  part 
of  this  period  were  low  in  comparison  with  the  later  years.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  the  year  1902.  The  percentage  of  yield  in 
each  of  the  years  was  as  follows : 

1902 63.9 

1903 68.6 

1904 70.0 

1905 7L7 

1906 71.9 

In  1902,  the  year  of  the  lowest  yield,  the  average  cost  of  waste  was 
$0.19  per  net  ton  above  the  average  for  the  five  years,  of  which  $0.15 
per  net  ton  was  due  to  higher  coal  cost  and  $0.04  per  net  ton  to  lower 
yield.  In  1906,  the  year  of  the  highest  yield,  the  average  cost  of 
waste  was  the  same  as  for  the  five-year  period,  namely,  $0.37  per 
net  ton,  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  waste  due  to  a  higher  yield  being 
offset  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  waste  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  coal. 

Cost  of  coking. — The  average  cost  of  coking  for  the  five  years 
was  $1.19  per  net  ton,  and  ranged  from  $1.05  per  net  ton  in  1905  to 
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$1.60  in  1902.  The  high  cost  in  1902  was  based  upon  a  very  small 
production  and  can  not  be  regarded  as  representative.  The  next 
highest  cost  was  $1.29  in  1906,  when  there  was  a  general  increase  in 
the  cost  of  labor  and  materials. 

The  cost  of  operating  labor  amounted  to  $0.52  per  net  ton  and 
ranged  from  $0.46  per  net  ton  in  1905  to  $0.60  in  1902  and  1906.  For 
the  five-year  period  the  item  of  labor  constituted  44  per  cent  of  the 
total  coMng  cost,  which  was  much  smaller  than  the  percentage  of 
labor  in  the  average  cost  of  coking  in  beehive  ovens  shown  in  Tables 
III  and  IV,  pages  540  and  541.  The  average  cost  of  materials  was 
$0.29  per  net  ton  and  the  average  cost  of  repairs  for  the  same  period 
was  $0.11  per  net  ton.  General  expense  averaged  $0.17  per  net  ton 
and  ranged  from  $0.15  to  $0.24  per  net  ton.  The  average  deprecia- 
tion charge  was  $0.10  per  net  ton  and  ranged  from  $0.08  in  1904  to 
$0.18  in  1902,  the  high  cost  in  the  latter  year  probably  being  abhormal. 

The  total  cost  of  coking,  namely,  $1.19  per  net  ton  included  the  costs 
of  preparing  and  handling  the  by-products,  and  for  this  rea'son  the 
cost  of  coking  is  not  comparable  with  that  of  the  beehive  ovetfs;  The 
cost  data  for  some  companies  were  in  such  a  condition  that  these  costs 
could  not  be  separated  from  the  direct  cost  of  coking.  An  examina- 
tion, however,  of  the  costs  of  the  companies  which  gave  the  expense 
separately  of  the  condensing  house,  ammonia  house,' and  other  ex- 
penses of  producing  the  by-products  for  market  showed  an  average 
cost  of  $0.23  per  net  ton  of  coke  produced. 

Value  of  by-peodtjcts. — The  value  of  by-products  obtained  from 
the'ovens  reporting  to  the  Bureau  amounted  to  $0.76  per  net  ton  of 
coke  for  the  five-year  period,  and  ranged  from  $0.34  in  1902  to  $0.81 
in  1904. 

The  by-products  recovered,  as  previously  noted  (see  p.  61),  con- 
sisted principally  of  gas,  tar,  and  ammonia. 

The  receipts  from  sales  of  surplus  gas  were  comparatively  small. 
Some  plants  reported  no  sales,  and  on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the 
ovens  were  in  such  condition  that  practically  no  surplus  gas  could  be 
saved,  or  so  small  an  amount  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  sell  or 
use  it.  The  receipts  on  account  of  sales  of  gas  averaged  $0.13  per  net 
ton  of  coke  produced,  and  the  average  price  received  for  the  gas  sold 
for  the  five  years  was  $0.13  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  tar  averaged  $0.17  per  net  ton  of 
coke  produced  for  the  five-year  period.  The  quantity  of  tar  pro- 
duced per  net  ton  of  coal  used  for  this  period  was  55.9  pounds,  vary- 
ing for  different  years  from  52.7  pounds  in  1903  to  61.2  pounds  in 
1905.  The  average  price  received  was  $4.26  per  net  ton  of  tar  and 
ranged  from  $4.09  in  1904  to  $5.40  in  1902. 

Eeceipts  from  sales  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  sulphate  averaged 
$0.46  per  net  ton  of  coke.    Some  plants  produced  only  ammonium 
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sulphate,  whereas  others  produced  also  ammoniacal  liquor  of  varying 
strength.  In  order  to  obtain  a  basis  of  comparison,  the  ammoniacal 
liquor  was  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  sulphate.  The  average  amount 
of  ammonium  sulphate  produced  per  net  ton  of  coal  used  for  the  five 
years  was  12.6  pounds,  varying  from  5.4  pounds  to  13.1  pounds.  The 
average  sales  were  2.5  cents  per  pound  of  ammonium  sulphate,  or 
$50  per  net  ton,  the  price  varying  little  from  year  to  year. 

Total  book  cost. — The  total  book  cost  of  by-product  coke  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $2.95  per  net  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$2.61  per  net  ton  in  1905  to  $3.28  in  1906.  This  total  book  cost,  as 
previously  noted,  was  largely  the  cost  of  producing  coke  at  ovens 
located  at  the  blast  furnaces,  and  for  this  reason  the  total  cost  is  not 
comparable  with  the  total  book  cost  of  producing  beehive  coke,  which 
was  generally  produced  at  or  near  the  coal  mines,  without  taking  ac- 
count of  the  freight  charge  for  bringing  the  beehive  coke  to  the  blast 
furnace. 

Peoitts  on  sales  and  transfers. — The  total  quantity  of  by-product 
coke  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products  was  trans- 
ferred at  cost. 


CHAPTEE  V. 
BOOK  COST  OF  PIG  IRON,  1902-1906. 

Section  1.  Introductory. 

Pig  iron  is  the  fundamental  product  of  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try. It  is  produced  by  smelting  iron  ore  mixed  with  fuel,  such  as 
coke,  and  some  fluxing  material,  such  as  limestone,  in  a  blast  fur- 
nace. The  product  is  essentially  an  alloy  of  pure  iron  and  carbon, 
containing  ordinarily  from  3.5  to  4  per  cent  carbon,  and  also  certain 
other  elements  in  small  but  varying  quantities  which  give  to  it  dis- 
tinctive qualities.  Pig  iron  is  identical  with  cast  iron,  but  the  term 
cast  iron  is  not  ordinarily  used  except  for  that  part  of  the  product 
which  is  intended  for  use  substantially  in  the  same  chemical  con- 
dition and  for  which  specific  compositions  of  pig  iron,  both  as  to 
the  amounts  of  carbon  and  of  certain  other  elements  are  usuajly  re- 
quired. The  differences  in  the  quality  of  pig  iron  are  very  impor- 
tant, therefore,  and  a  general  understanding  of  them  is  essential  to 
a  comprehension  of  the  character  of  the  product,  and  the  differences 
in  its  cost  and  value.  The  costs  of  these  different  qualities  depend 
chiefly  on  the  materials  used,  though  to  some  extent  also  on  the  de- 
sign and  equipment  of  the  blast  furnace  and  the  methods  and  con- 
ditions of  operation. 

Blast-fuknace  plant  and  the  pkocess  of  ore  reduction. — ^The 
ordinary  American  blast  furnaces  are  structures  of  steel  and  brick 
nearly  cylindrical  in  form,  ordinarily  from  75  to  100  feet  in  height 
and  from  16  to  22  feet  in  diameter  at  the  widest  part.  Generally, 
several  of  them  are  built  near  together  and  operated  more  or  less  as 
a  group.  A  large  steel  works  needs  more  than  one  to  supply  it  with 
iron,  and  a  group  arrangement  affords  some  economies  in  the  acceS' 
sory  plants  and  equipment.  The  furnaces  are  provided  with  eleva- 
tors for  raising  the  iron  ore,  fuel,  and  fluxing  material  to  the  top  of 
the  furnace  into  which  it  is  charged  through  an  opening  which  is 
afterwards  closed.  The  coke  is  charged  first  and  thereafter  alter- 
nate layers  of  ore,  limestone,  and  coke  are  charged  until  the  furnace 
is  filled  to^the  top. 

The  flux  (limestone)  is  put  into  the  furnace  to  aid  in  smelting  the 
iron  ore  and  also  when  melted  itself  to  act  as  a  solvent  for  the  im- 
purities of  the  ore  and  fuel,  which  may  thus  be  separated  from  the 
iron, 
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The  fuel  and  the  ore  and  flux  having  been  charged  in  the  furnace 
it  is  then  started  by  igniting  the  fuel  at  the  bottom.  Near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace  a  blast  of  heated  air  is  driven  in,  at  first  slowly  but 
afterwards  at  high  pressure,  which  furnishes  the  oxygen  for  the  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel.  As  the  smelting  proceeds  the  charge  of  fuel, 
ore,  and  flux  sinks  in  the  furnace,  so  that  at  short  intervals  of  time 
more  material  must  be  charged  at  the  top  in  order  to  keep  the  fur- 
nace full. 

The  hot-air  blast  is  produced  by  blowing  engines,  nsuxUy  steam 
engines,  using  either  coal  or  blast-furnace  gas  as  fuel,  although  .sojne- 
times  the  furnace  gas  is  used  directly  in  gas  engines.  The  air  is 
heated  by  blowing  it  through  tall  cylindrical  chambers  or  stoves 
standing  beside  the  furnace.  These  stoves  have  an  interior  construc- 
tion of  brick  intended  to  absorb  heat  and  are  heated  by  burning  the 
blast-furnace  gases  in  them  for  a  certain  period  of  time  before  the 
air  is  blown  through. 

As  the  iron  melts  it  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  together 
with  the  molten  slag.  The  slag,  being  lighter  than  the  molten  iron, 
floats  on  top,  and  thus  each  of  them  can  be  tapped  separately  and 
drawn  off  near  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  The  slag  is  first  drawn 
and  is  received  in  vessels  or  ladles  mounted  on  cars  which  run  on 
a  lower  level  beside  the  furnace,  so  that  they  can  be  filled  by  gravity. 
It  is  then  either  hauled  away  and  dumped  or  utilized  for  making 
cement  or  brick.  After  the  slag  is  drawn  off  the  iron  is  tapped 
at  a  lower  point  in  the  furnace.  As  it  flows  out  it  is  usually 
handled  in  one  of  three  ways,  viz,  (1)  run  into  sand  beds  which 
are  laid  out  in  a  series  of  molds,  where  the  iron  is  cast  in  the 
form  of  "  pigs  "  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly ;  (2)  poured  into  a  metal 
casting  machine,  which  automatically  receives  small  quantities  in 
a  series  of  troughlike  receptacles,  which  are  successively  submerged 
m  water  to  solidify  the  iron  in  "  pig "  form,  after  which  it  is 
dropped  into  cars;  (3)  run  into  a  large  vessel  or  ladle  on  a  car  and 
transported  in  a  molten  condition  to  the  steel  works.  Generally 
speaking,  foundry  and  forge  irons  are  cast  in  "  pig "  form  and 
allowed  to  become  cold,  but  iron  intended  for  steel  works  at  the  same 
place  as  the  furnaces  is  usually  handled  directly  in  its  molten  condi- 
tion. Although  this  iron  is  not  cast  in  "  pigs,"  it  is  spoken  of  as 
pig  iron. 

Blast-fuenace  plant  in  RELATION  TO  COST  OF  PIG  IRON. — Consider- 
able differences  are  found  in  the  cost  of  pig  iron,  which  depend  partly 
on  the  character  of  the  blast-furnace  plant  and  its  equipment..  The  fur- 
naces themselves  are  large  and  expensive  structures,  and  if  carefully 
operated  and  kept  in  good  repair  sometimes  last  for  several  decades. 
It  often  happens,  therefore,  that  very  antiquated  styles  of  furnaces  are 
to  be  seen  in  some  places,  particularly  where  the  volume  of  produc- 
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tion  is  not  capable  of  great  expansion,  so  that  it  is  more  economical 
to  keep  the  old  furnaces  than  to  build  modern  ones  of  larger  size. 
This  often  applies  also  to  the  accessory  plants  of  the  furnace,  in- 
cluding blowing  engines,  stoves,  elevators,  ore  bins,  etc.  Where,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  production  is  large  and  expanding  rapidly  it  may 
be  found  more  economical  to  replace  the  old  furnaces,  even  though 
in  good  condition,  by  new  ones  of  larger  capacity  and  better  equip- 
ment. Where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  however,  the  old  furnaces 
are  sometimes  kept  in  reserve  for  periods  of  great  demand.  More- 
over, they  may  be  provided  with  modern  equipment  for  charging 
and  with  modern  blowing  engines,  so  that  they  are  not  always  greatly 
inferior  to  new  furnaces.  The  modern  furnaces  generally  differ 
from  the  old  ones,  having  much  greater  size,  capacity,  and  facilities 
for  charging  raw  materials  and  handling  the  product. 

Improvements  in  plant  and  equipment  generally  have  the  pur- 
pose of  economizing  materials  and  labor.  These  results  may  be 
accomplished  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  (1)  by  increasing  the 
capacity,  (2)  by  improvements  in  design  and  equipment  tending  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  smelting  or  to  save  the  materials  used  or  the 
energy  developed,  and  (3)  by  introducing  mechanical  and  automatic 
methods  in  place  of  hand  labor. 

The  various  improvements  in  blast-furnace  construction  and 
equipment  are  very  differently  combined  in  particular  plants,  de- 
pending on  various  circumstances,  technical  and  financial,  besides 
differences  in  judgment  as  between  different  managers.  Certain 
contrasts  may  be  made,  however,  between  particular  features  in  con- 
struction and  equipment  commonly  found  during  the  period  here 
under  consideration,  merely  to  illustrate  the  conditions  upon  which 
some  of  the  variations  in  furn-ace  costs  depend. 

Size  and  capacity  of  blast  furnaces. — There  are  great  differences 
in  the  sizes  and  capacities  of  blast  furnaces.  Such  differences  are 
generally  found  in  the  plants  of  the  most  important  companies  where 
the  number  of  furnaces  operated  is  large. '  The  more  important  fact, 
however,  is  that  there  are  considerable  local  differences,  taking  an 
average  of  a''.l  of  the  furnaces  in  a  locality.  Furnace  plants  working 
on  small  local  ore  deposits,  as  in  certain  parts  of  the  East  and  South, 
with  sometimes  limited  markets  of  sale,  are  often  limited  in  the 
scope  of  their  operations,  and  consequently  the  size  and  capacity  of 
the  furnaces  are  smaller.  A  more  important  circumstance  is  the 
character  of  the  ore.  As  capacity  is  measured  in  tons  of  pig  iron, 
the  output  from  a  furnace  of  given  dimensions  depends  largely  on 
the  richness  of  the  ores  used.  It  takes  just  about  as  much  labor  to 
operate  a  given  furnace  whether  rich  or  lean  ores  are  used;  hence 
furnaces  using  the  latter  must  be  expected  to  show  higher  labor  costs 
per  ton  of  pig  iron  produced,  other  things  being  equal. 
T7232°— 13 8 
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The  size  of  a  blast  furnace  is  important  iii  relation  to  cost,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  proportion  of  labor  cost  per  ton  of  output, 
but  also  in  respect  to  economies  in  use  of  fuel.  For  example,  it  is 
stated  on  good  authority  that  the  fuel  consumption  per  ton  of  prod- 
uct is  less  in  an  80-foot  furnace  than  in  a  50-foot  furnace,  but  the 
same  authority  states  that  for  Lake  Superior  ores  a  100- foot  furnace 
does  not  give  better  fuel  results  than  a  90- foot  furnace.^ 

Devices  for  saving  Tnaterial,  energy^  etc. — The  most  important  of 
these  devices  perhaps  are  correct  design  and  construction  of  the  blast 
furnace  to  insure  efficient  conditions  for  smelting  the  charge  of  ore  and 
flux  and  proper  equipment  for  the  air  blast,  especially  with  relation  to 
its  pressure,  temperature,  and  dryness.  There  have  been  extraordi- 
nary differences  in  fuel  consumption,  dependent  chiefly  on  these 
factors,  during  the  course  of  the  perfection  of  the  blast  furnace,  and 
very  important  differences  exist  to-day  in  these  respects. 

Secondly,  it  should  be  noted  that  by  a  proper  equipment  of  the 
furnace  plant  the  gases  from  the  blast  furnace  may  be  utilized  for 
heating  the  stoves  and  for  the  blowing  engines,  either  indirectly 
(steam  engines)  or  directly  (gas  engines).  In  so  far  as  the  furnace 
gas  is  not  utilized  other  fuel  must  be  substituted,  involving  addi- 
tional cost.  Probably  few,  if  any,  of  the  furnaces  for  which  pig- 
iron  costs  are  shown  here  were  without  such  equipment  for  economiz- 
ing fuel.  It  has  already  been  noted  that,  especially  with  fine  ores,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ore  is  blown  out  of  the  furnace  through  the 
flues  which  carry  off  the  gases.  The  better  equipped  furnaces  under 
such  conditions  generally  have  devices  for  saving  this  ore  dust, 
which  can  subsequently  be  recharged  in  the  furnace.  Various  by- 
products of  value  are  sometimes  recovered  from  the  blast  furnace, 
but  these  do  not  have  much  importance  for  the  pig-iron  production 
here  under  consideration. 

Labor-saving  devices. — In  the  districts  where  Lake  ore  is  used  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  large  stocks  on  hand,  because  shipping  is  not  con- 
tinuous during  the  whole  year.  This  makes  necessary  more  elaborate 
storage  arrangements  than  in  other  districts  such  as  the  South, 
where  ore  may  be  shipped  from  the  mines  as  needed.  In  handling 
large  stock  piles  of  ore  great  variations  in  equipment  are  found. 
The  primitive  system  of  shoveling  the  ore  from  the  car  to  the  stock 
piles  is  seldom  found  to-day,  various  patterns  of  dump  or  hopper 
cars  being  generally  used.  The  latter  are  adapted  to  works  which 
have  railway  trestles  over  their  ore  bins.  Some  plants  have,  how- 
ever, a  device  for  raising  the  ore  car  bodily  and  turning  it  upside 
down  over  the  ore  bin ;  this  furnishes  perhaps  the  most  rapid  system 
of  unloading,  but  is  economical  only  when  the  tonnage  handled  is 
very  large. 

»  Campbgll ;  The  Manufacture  and  Properties  of  Iron  and  Steel. 
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In  charging  the  furnace  with  ore  and  other  materials  the  small  cars 
loaded  for  this  purpose  are  sometimes  hoisted  in  vertical  elevators, 
each  of  which  may  serve  one  or  more  furnaces,  but  this  system  requires 
several  men  at  the  top  of  the  elevator  to  push  the  cars  over  the  top  of 
the  furnace  and  dump  the  contents  into  it.  The  more  usual  system  is 
the  inclined  elevator  whereby  the  skip  car  is  conveyed  mechanically 
directly  above  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  and  dumped 
automatically,  only  one  man  being  necessary  to  superintend  this 
mechanical  action. 

Similar  labor-saving  devices  exist  for  handling  the  products  of 
the  blast  furnace,  both  the  slag  and  the  pig  iron.  The  most  striking 
is  the  casting  machine  already  referred  to  above,  which  operates 
mechanically  with  little  need  for  labor  in  managing  it. 

The  furnaces  of  large  capacity  are  generally  the  ones  that  have 
the  best  labor-saving  devices.  Dividing  furnaces  according  as  they 
were  well  equipped  with  labor-saving  devices  or  not,  the  cost  data 
received  by  the  Bureau  indicated  a  large  difference  in  labor  cost, 
sometimes  as  much  as  $0.75  per  ton  in  favor  of  furnaces  with  modem 
mechanical  equipment. 

QUAUTY  AND  COST  OF  RAW   MATERIALS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  COST  OF 

PIG  IRON. — The  chief  factor  in  the  cost  of  pig  iron  is  the  cost  of 
materials,  and  this  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  way  the  ore,  fuel, 
and  flux  are  combined.  It  is  convenient  to  consider  separately  the 
three  materials,  iron  ore,  fuel,  and  flux,  and  the  cost  of  assembling 
these  materials. 

Iron  ore. — It  is  evident  that  the  cost  of  production  of  pig  iron  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  character  or  quality  of  the  ore,  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  iron  it  contains  but  also  with  respect  to  its 
working  well  in  the  furnace  with  given  kinds  of  fuel  and  flux.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  first  tests  applied  to  ore  of  recognized  commercial 
utility  are,  first,  its  suitability  for  making  a  given  kind  of  pig  iron,  as, 
for  example,  Bessemer  or  basic,  and,  second,  its  iron  content  or  per- 
centage of  iron.  If  the  ore  is  high  in  phosphorus,  for  example,  it 
is  useless  for  the  Bessemer  process,  even  though  rich  in  iron.  It  is 
available,  however,  for  making  other  grades  of  iron  and  steel.  This 
fact  is,  of  course,  reflected  in  the  price  of  ore  or  its  cost  to  the  blast 
furnace  works.  While  the  cost  of  mining  the  two  grades  of  ore, 
Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer,  is  practically  the  same  under  similar 
circumstances — as,  for  example,  in  a  given  district  such  as  the  Mesabi 
Eange — ^the  value  of  the  Bessemer  ore  is  greater  because  the  iron 
made  from  it  commands  a  higher  price. 

In  the  same  way  the  general  physical  characteristics  of  the  ore  may 
have  a  marked  influence  on  its  value.  Thus  Mesabi  ores,  being  fine, 
are  less  valuable  than  the  Old  Range  ores,  which  are  mostly  hard. 
This  distinction  for  Lake  ores  has  generally  been  of  more  importance 
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in  fixing  the  price  than  the  difference  in  grade  (Bessemer,  or  non- 
Bessemer).  The  reasons  for  this  particular  difference  are  that  fine 
ores  require  more  fuel,  are  more  likely  to  clog  the  furnace,  and  thus 
cause  great  loss  and  inconvenience,  and  also  to  blow  out  through  the 
gas  flues  and  so  be  wasted. 

The  grade  and  physical  character  of  the  ore  being  the  same,  the, 
most  important  factor  generally  is  the  iron  content.  This  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  number  of  units  or  percentage  of  iron.  The  value  of 
the  ore  or  its  cost  to  the  furnace  does  not  vary  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  number  of  units  of  iron,  because  the  ores  with  lower  iron  con- 
tent, other  things  being  equal,  require  more  fuel  to  smelt  them  per 
unit  of  iron  and  more  flux  than  the  ores  with  higher  iron  content, 
besides  more  labor  in  handling  these  materials. 

In  order  to  get  a  suitable  ore  charge  for  the  furnace  it  is  the  gen- 
eral practice  to  mix  the  ores ;  in  this  jnanner  the  iron  content  and  the 
percentage  of  phosphorus  and  other  elements  can  be  better  regulated. 

Besides  mixing  ores,  it  is  often  the  practice  to  put  other  iron- 
bearing  substances  in  the  furnace,  such  as  cinder  and  scrap  iron  or 
steel. 

Fuel. — The  great  bulk  of  the  pig  iron  produced  in  the  United 
States,  as  already  stated,  is  made  with  coke. 

The  quality  and  value  of  standard  coke  vary  according  to  heating 
jpower,  strength,  and  purity.  For  blast-furnace  purposes  the  coke 
must  be  of  proper  size,  and  certain  limits  may  be  fixed  for  ash, 
moisture,  and  sulphur,  or  other  impurities.  Furnace  coke,  however, 
is  not  graded  like  ore  and  is  generally  sold  at  a  flat  price  for  ordi- 
nary or  standard  quality,  with  occasional  extras  or  concessions  for 
material  which  is  distinctly  above  or  distinctly  off  grade,  respectively. 

The  coke  cost  for  pig  iron  depends  not  only  on  the  quality  and 
price  of  the  coke  used,  but  also  on  economical  management  of  the 
fuel  in  the  furnace. 

Flux. — The  flux  for  smelting  the  iron  ore,  which  is  generally  lime- 
stone for  the  pig-iron  production  here  under  consideration,  is  a  com- 
paratively small  element  of  cost,  and  the  variations  are  largely  ques- 
tions of  freight  charges  to  the  furnace.  Limestone  is  abundant 
everywhere  and  is  generally  quarried  by  the  pig-iron  producers  them- 
selves near  the  locations  of  the  furnaces.  It  is  not  a  material  for 
which  a  general  commerce  exists,  as  for  ore  and  coke. 

Assembling  raw  materials. — As  all  three  of  these  materials  are 
seldom  produced  side  by  side,  one  or  more  of  them  must  be  carried 
to  the  blast  furnace,  and  this  cost  of  carriage  forms  often  a  very 
large  part  of  the  total  cost  of  the  ore  or  of  the  coke  at  the  furnace. 

It  is  commonly  found  that  the  pig-iron  making  industry  is  estab- 
lished either  near  the  place  of  ore  production  or  near  the  place  of  coke 
production,  but  important  individual  plants,  and  even  producing  dis- 
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tricts,  are  sometimes  found  at  intermediate  localities,  to  which  both 
of  the  chief  raw  materials,  ore  and  coke,  are  carried. 

Where  the  ore  is  brought  from  a  long  distance  to  the  coke  it  is 
generally  important  that  it  should  have  a  high  iron  content  and  a 
relatively  low  transportation  cost. 

The  determination  of  the  problem  of  the  best  point  to  assemble 
the  ore  and  coke  is  also  influenced  by  other  cost  factors  of  importance, 
such  as  transportation  facilities,  abundance~and  cheapness  of  water 
supply  for  the  furnace  and  boilers,  suitability  of  climate,  availability 
of  efficient  labor,  differences  in  rates  of  wages,  etc.,  but  these  are 
conditions  affecting  not  the  cost  of  assembling  materials,  but  the 
cost  of  converting  materials  into  pig  iron. 

Kinds  or  pig  iron  and  relation  to  cost  and  value. — The  quality 
of  the  pig  iron  produced  depends  partly  on  the  character  of  the  mate- 
rials— ore,  fuel,  and  flux — charged  in  the  furnace,  and  partly  on  the 
way  the  furnace  is  operated;  as,  for  example,  the  temperature  de- 
veloped. The  economical  management  of  a  blast-furnace  plant  re- 
quires scientific  knowledge  and  practical  skill  in  the  selection  of  the 
best  combinations  of  ores,  fuels,  and  fluxes,  and  in  the  judicious 
operation  of  the  furnace.  Even  with  the  best  materials  bad  furnace 
practice  will  result  in  iron  of  excessive  cost,  poor  quality,  and  low 
value. 

The  principal  kinds  of  pig  iron  produced  in  the  United  States  are : 
Bessemer,  basic,  foundry,  and  forge.  Besides  these  there  are  a  va- 
riety of  special  qualities,  such  as  malleable  Bessemer,  low  phosphorus, 
high  silicon,  etc.  Similar  in  principle  of  manufacture  are  spiegel- 
eisen  and  ferromaoaganese,  which  are  combinations  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese, iron  predominating  in  the  former  and  manganese  in  the 
latter.    These  are  not  generally  classed  as  pig  iron. 

Bessemer  iron. — The  most  important  kind  of  pig  iron  produced 
in  the  United  States  during  the  five  years  (1902  to  1906)  here  under 
consideration  was  Bessemer  iron.  This  is  a  quality  of  pig  iron  which 
is  suitable  for  thfe  production  of  steel  by  the  original  Bessemer  proc- 
ess.    (See  p.  129.) 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  is  that  it  contains  not 
more  than  0.1  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  and  at  least  1  per  cent  of  sili- 
con. This  limitation  in  phosphorus  is  necessary  because  the  ordinary 
Bessemer  process  does  not  furnish  any  means  of  eliminating  it  from 
pig  iron,  and  phosphorus  in  pig  iron,  exceeding  the  percentage  stated, 
does  not  make  steel  of  suitable  quality.  For  this  reason  Bessemer 
iron  must  be  made  from  so-called  Bessemer  ores  which  generally 
average  less  than  0.05  per  cent  phosphorus,  as  it  requires  nearly  2  tons 
of  ore  to  produce  1  ton  of  pig  iron.  These  ores  are  more  expensive 
than  the  non-Bessemer  grades,  and  hence  the  cost  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron  is  generally  higher  than  for  other  grades  which  do  not  require 
Bessemer  ore. 
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Basic  iron. — Second  in  importance  to  Bessemer  iron  (during  the 
period  1902  to  1906)  was  basic  iron.  Basic  iron  is  iron  in  which  the 
phosphorus  content  exceeds  0.1  per  cent,  and  is  made  from  non- 
Bessemer  ores,  or  those  which  contain  more  than  0.05  per  cent 
phosphorus.  It  is  called  basic  because  it  is  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  by  the  basic  process.  In  the  United  States  the  only  basic 
steel-making  process  in  present  use  is  the  basic  open-hearth  process. 
(See  p.  130.)  Even  for  this  process  excessive  phosphorus  is  unde- 
sirable. 

The  cost  of  basic  iron  is  less  than  Bessemer,  but  its  value  is  less 
also  partly  on  account  of  the  limitations  in  its  use  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  greater  expense  of  converting  it  into  steel.  Conse- 
(juently  non-Bessemer  ores  are  cheaper  than  Bessemer  ores.  If 
cheaply  mined  Bessemer  ores  were  available  in  unlimited  quantities, 
there  would  be  therefore  a  much  more  restricted  use  for  non-Bessemer 
ores.  While  basic  iron  was  less  important  as  regards  quantity  of 
output  during  the  period  1902  to  1906,  its  production  has  increased 
more  rapidly  than  Bessemer  in  recent  years. 

Foundry  iron. — This  grade  of  iron  includes  a  wide  variety  of  pig 
irons  which  are  suitable  for  casting.  While  for  certain  kinds  of 
castings  a  Bessemer  quality  is  desirable,  this  is  not  generally  the  case. 
Hence  for  foundry  irons  the  presence  of  more  than  0.1  per  cent 
phosphorus  is  not  a  defect.  In  fact,  for  certain  kinds  of  intricate 
castings  it  is  an  advantage.  Most  foundry  irons  contain  considerable 
phosphorus,  because  it  is  not  generally  injurious  in  eastings  and 
the  non-Bessemer  ores  which  contain  considerable  phosphorus  are 
cheaper. 

Foundry  irons  vary  considerably  in  cost  and  value.  Grenerally 
speaking,  the  cost  is  lower  than  for  Bessemer  iron,  because  the  ores 
ordinarily  used  are  cheaper.  The  product  of  the  furnace,  however, 
depends  a  good  deal  on  the  methods  of  operating  it,  and  some  grades 
can  be  made  more  cheaply  than  others. 

Forge  iron. — ^This  kind  of  pig  iron  is  fourth  in  rank  in  respect  to 
the  tonnage  produced.  Forge  iron  is  a  grade  suitable  for  making 
wrought  iron  in  the  puddling  furnace,  and  was  of  much  greater 
relative  importance  in  former  times  than  at  present.  As  the  puddling 
process  is  highly  effective  in  eliminating  phosphorus  or  in  rendering 
it  harmless  in  the  finished  wrought  iron,  forge  iron  can  be  made  from 
non-Bessemer  ores  and  other  iron-bearing  substances  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  phosphorus,  such  as  cinder  from  puddling  fur- 
naces. The  grades  of  forge  iron,  however,  are  different  and  con- 
sequently they  have  different  costs  and  values. 

As  foundry  and  forge  irons  are  not  used  in  making  steel  products, 
comparatively  little  information  was  obtained,  except  for  Southern 
foundry.  For  Northern  foundry  and  forge  iron  the  information  was 
insufficient  to  make  it  practicable  to  give  the  results  in  detail. 
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Section  2.  Book  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  1902-1906. 

During  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  the  production  of  Besse- 
mer pig  iron,  namelyj  55,729,369  tons,  constituted  55.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  pig-iron  production  of  the  United  States.  Of  this  total  produc- 
tion of  Bessemer  iron  the  cost  data  which  are  presented  in  this  report 
cover  51,902,699  tons,  or  93.1  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  is  here  compared  by  years  and  by 
districts.  For  the  district  comparison  it  is  sufficient  to  take  the  five- 
year  averages  for  the  period  1902  to  1906.  Such  a  comparison  is  pref- 
erable to  one  by  years,  as  it  tends  to  show  more  accurately  the  pre- 
vailing local  differences  in  cost  of  production.  The  districts  for  which 
such  a  comparison  can  be  made  are  limited  by  the  condition  that  cost 
figures  can  not  be  shown  for  districts  in  which  only  one  or  two  impor- 
tant plants  are  included  in  the  cost  average,  as,  for  example,  the  west- 
ern district  (Colorado) .  For  comparison  the  production  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  districts,  as  follows:  (1)  Chicago  and  Western,  (2)  Lake 
Erie,  (3)  Valley,  (4)  Pittsburgh,  (5)  Wheeling,  (6)  Eastern.  The 
Chicago  and  Western  district  includes  certain  plants  near  Chicago, 
chiefly  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  also  a  large  plant  in 
Colorado.  The  Lake  Erie  district  embraces  the  furnaces  located 
on  or  jiear  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  The  Valley  district  comprises 
the  furnaces  in  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valleys  as  generally 
defined  by  the  trade.  The  Pittsburgh  district  embraces  the  furnaces 
located  in  and  around  Pittsburgh,  according  to  thfe  boundaries  gen- 
erally accepted  by  the  trade.  The  Wheeling  district  embraces  certain 
furnaces  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling  and  also  certain  others  in  central 
Ohio,  and  is  referred  to  as  the  Wheeling  district  for  brevity.  The 
Eastern  district  comprises  all  the  furnace  plants  covered  by  the  cost 
statements  which  lie  east  of  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

For  the  great  bulk  of  the  Bessemer  pig  iron  the  basis  of  production 
was  Bessemer  Lake  ore  and  Connellsville  coke.  In  all  of  the  districts 
except  the  Eastern  and  the  Chicago  and  Western  the  production  was 
based  entirely  on  Lake  ore  and  almost  wholly  on  Connellsville  coke. 
The  ore  was  usually-  purchased  by  the  blast-furnace  company  at  the 
prevailing  market  prices  at  lower  Lake  ports.  The  furnace,  if  not 
located  at  a  Lake  port,  was  obliged  to  pay  in  addition  to  the  price  at 
lower  Lake  ports  the  freight  on  the  ore  from  lower  Lake  ports  to  the 
furnace.  For  a  very  large  part  of  the  ore  consumed  this  freight  rate, 
less  dock  allowance,  ranged  from  about  $0.61  to  $1.09  per  ton  (see 
p.  90),  and  even  higher  for  such  furnaces  in  the  Eastern  district  as 
used  Lake  ores.  The  high  cost  of  Lake  ores  at  the  furnace  was  chiefly 
due,  therefore,  to  the  expense  of  transportation.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  the  profits  charged  on  such  ores  were  also  very 
high.  The  average  profits  on  the  sales  and  transfers  of  all  Lake  ore, 
amounting  to  $0.66  (see  p.  55) ,  do  not  adequately  represent  the  profits 
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on  the  Bessemer  grades,  which  were  much  greater  than  the  average. 
The  amount  of  this  profit  is  shown  approximately  in  another  place. 
(See  Table  88,  p.  278.) 

While  this  ore  had  a  high  cost  delivered  at  the  furnace,  it  had  also  a 
relatively  high  value  on  account  of  its  high  iron  content,  averaging 
over  54  per  cent  actual  yield  for  the  period  under  consideration.  The 
Lake  ores  as  ordinarily  mixed  and  used  in  the  furnace  were  also 
favorable  in  other  respects  for  economical  operation  in  the  furnace 
and  for  good  quality  of  product. 

Connellsville  coke  was  generally  purchased  at  the  ovens  in  the  coal- 
producing  district,  and  freight  was  paid  in  addition  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  blast-furnace  plant.  The  amount  of  freight  varied  greatly 
as  between  districts  near  the  region  of  production,  such  as  Pittsburgh, 
and  distant  localities,  such  as  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  ranging  from 
$0.60  to  $2.75  per  net  ton  of  coke.  This  made  the  fuel  expense  very 
high  in  some  districts,  but  such  districts  generally  had  lower  ore  costs. 
High  prices  were  paid  for  Connellsville  coke  on  account  of  its  excep- 
tional quality,  which  not  only  made  it  possible  to  smelt  the  ore  with  a 
relatively  low  fuel  charge,  but  also  on  account  of  its  purity,  which  in- 
sured a  high  quality  in  the  pig  iron  produced. 

The  average  book  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  by  years,  1902  to 
1906,  and  the  average  book  cost  for  the  five-year  period,  by  districts, 
are  shown  in  the  two  following  tables. 

Subjoined  to  the  tables  are  certain  statistical  data  respecting  prices 
and  quantities  of  materials  used,  which  are  also  derived  from  the  cost 
sheets,  and  which  are  of  importance  in  analyzing  the  results. 

Table  18.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST   OF  BESSEMER  PIG   IRON,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1908. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


ItBTtl. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 

average,  5 

years. 

9,458,684 

9,108,955 

8,386,557 

11,859,665 

13,088,838 

61,902,699 

Nftt  TTK^tft'l^O  TniTtnrfl 

J7.27 

3.60 

.42 

.90 

.15 

.19 
.15 

.23 

.15 
.02 

$7.69 

4.38 

.44 

.88 

.17 

.19 
.16 

.29 
.17 
.02 

S7.08 

3.42 

.41 

.71 

.12 

.15 
.12 

.27 
.16 
.03 

$6.98 

3.76 

.43 

.70 

.09 

.13 
.12 

.27 
.20 
.02 

$7.55 

4.18 

.45 

.70 

.09 

.14 
.13 

.26 
.20 
.02 

$7.30 

Coke                 

3  89 

.43 

Labor 

.77 

PtflffT"      .     ,  . 

.12 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 

.16 

Plipplip."!  ftTirt  t/mls 

.13 

Miscellaneous    and     general 
works  expense 

.26 

Kftlining  anfl  TeTiewHif 

.18 

.02 

Furnace  cost 

13.03 

14.29. 

12.47 

12.70 

13.72 

13.26 
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Table  18.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON,  ETC.— Continued. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous 

JO.  34 
.57 

SO.  46 
.36 

$0.47 
.24 

$0.25 
.30 

$0.33 
.45 

$0.36 

.39 

Total  book  cost      

13.99 

16.11 

13.18 

13.25 

14.50 

14.01 

Price  of  gross  metallic  mixture ' 
Price  of  net  metallic  mixture . . 
Per  cent  of  yield     

S4.D6 
$3.98 
■64.7 
13.25 

2,214 

$4.28 

$4.18 

55.1 

$3.87 

2,266 

$3.97 
$3.87 
54.7 
$2.97 

2,304 

$3.88 
$3.79 
64.3 
$3.22 

2,334 

$4.15 

$4.05 

53.7 

$3.49 

2,397 

$4.07 
$3.97 
64. 4 

Price  of  coke  per  net  ton 

Pounds  of  coke  used  per  ton 

$3.37 
2,311 

» Small  quantities  of  iron  scrap,  cindor,  gmd  scale  are  generally  used  in  conjunction  with  the  iron  ore,  and 
the  aggregate  is  known  as  gross  m"^  ic  mixture.  From  the  gross  metallic  mixture  is  deducted  the  iron 
scrap  recovered,  which  gives  the  net  metallic  mixture.  The  price  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  per  ton, 
divided  by  the  percentage  of  yield,  gives  the  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  per  ton  of  pig  iron. 

Table  19.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON,  BY  DISTRICTS,  FIVE 

YEARS,  1902-1906.1     ■ 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

Chicago 

and 
Western. 

Lake 
Erie. 

Valley. 

Pitts- 
burgh. 

Wheeling. 

Eastern. 

Total 
and  aver- 
age, all 
districts. 

Gross  tons  produced 

9,269,781 

6,824,944 

8,542,616 

15,641,876 

6,289,676 

6,443,907 

51,902,699 

$6.29 

6.06 

.41 

.81 

.13 

.17 
.10 

.30 
.23 
.04 

$6.30 

4.51 

-.46 

.66 

.12 

.12 
.09 

.28 
.17 
.04 

$7.32 

3.77 

.44 

.78 

.14 

.11 

.11 

.22 
.23 
.01 

$8.22 

2.97 

.44 

.64 

.08 

.14 

.14 

.23 
.15 
.02 

$7.47 

3.77 

.46 

.95 

.11 

.11 
.12 

.26 
.15 
.02 

$7.12 

4.29 

.40 

.99 

.18 

.31 
.23 

.36 
.13 

$7.30 

Coke 

3.89 

.43 

Labor 

.77 

.12 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 

.16 

Supplies  and  tools 

.13 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works 

.26 

.18 

CnntingftTit  f^inrt 

.02 

Finmace  cost 

13.54 

.60 
.67 

12.74 

.63 
.41 

13.13 

.24 
.20 

13.03 

.31 
.34 

13.40 

.29 
.32 

14.01 

.22 
.38 

13.26 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous 

.36 

Depreciation 

.39 

Total  book  cost 

14.81 

13.68 

13.57 

13.68 

14.01 

14.61 

14.01 

Price  of  gross  metallic  mixture . 
Price  of  net  metallic  mixture . . 

Per  cent  of  yield 

Price  of  coke  per  net  ton 

Pounds  of  coke  used  per  ton 
of  product 


$3.52 

$3.60 

$3.97 

$4.63 

$4.21 

$3.85 

$3.38 

$3.44 

$3.92 

$4.64 

$4.10 

$3.84 

53.7 

54.6 

53:5 

66.3 

64.9 

64.0 

$4.23 

$3.75 

$3.38 

$2.71 

$3.39 

$3.32 

2,394 

2,408 

2,232 

2,196 

2,222 

2,582 

$4.07 

$3.97 

54.4 

$3.37 

2,311 


1  For  average  cost  by  years  for  the  several  districts  see  Table  V,  p.  541. 
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These  tables  show  not  only  the  items  of  furnace  cost  and  the  addi- 
tional costs  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  but  also,  as  stated  above, 
certain  analyses  of  the  prices  and  quantities  of  materials  used. 

The  total  production  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  covered  by  these  costs 
was  51,902,699  tons,  and  ranged  from  8,386,557  tons  in  1904  to 
13,088,838  tons  in  1906.  The  production  in  the  first  year,  1902, 
was  9,458,684  tons.  In  the  intermediate  years  a  declining  tendency 
appears,  namely,  in  1903  and  1904,  the  latter  year  being  a  period  of 
dullness  in  the  iron  trade. 

There  were  considerable  differences  in  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion for  the  different  districts  comprised  in  this  statement,  and  the 
production  from  these  districts  did  not  bear  constant  proportions 
to  the  total  from  year  to  year.  The  district  with  the  widest  variation 
in  proportion  of  tonnage  and  also  the  lowest  average  furnace  cost  for 
the  five-year  period  was  the  Lake  Erie  district.  This  district  showed 
a  considerable  increase  in  its  percentage  of  the  total  output  from  8.5 
per  cent  in  1902  to  14.7  per  cent  in  1906.  Its  proportion  of  the  total 
output  was  so  small  in  any  year,  however,  that  this  fact  was  of  no 
great  significance  for  the  average  cost  movement,  and  was  entirely 
overshadowed  by  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  which 
affected  all  districts  in  about  the  same  degree.  The  most  important 
district,  Pittsburgh,  did  not  show  any  very  marked  changes  in  its 
proportion  of  the  total  output  of  about  32  per  cent,  while  its  furnace 
cost  did  not  vary  widely  from  the  average  in  any  year.  No  marked 
tendency  affecting  the  movement  of  furnace  cost  can  be  traced,  there- 
fore, to  the  changes  in  tonnage,  either  for  the  total  output  or  for 
the  output  of  particular  districts.  The  fact  that  the  average  freight 
rates  on  nei.her  ore  nor  coke  showed  much  variation  from  year  to 
year  practically  confirms  this  statement. 

Furnace  cost. — The  furnace  cost,  i.  e.,  excluding  additional  cost, 
averaged  $13.26  for  the  five-year  period,  and  ranged  from  $12.47 
in  1904  to  $14.29  in  1903.  It  can  not  be  said  that  any  general 
tendency  is  evident  with  respect  to  the  movement  of  average  yearly 
cost,  the  reasons  for  which  will  be  more  evident  after  considering  Lhe 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  and  costs  of  the  raw  materials. 

The  average  furnace  cost  by  districts  varied  for  the  five-year  period 
from  $12.74  for  the  Lake  Erie  district  to  $14.01  for  the  Eastern. 
Disregarding  the  Eastern,  which  used  large  proportions  of  other 
materials  than  Lake  ore  and  Connellsville  coke,  the  district  with  the 
next  highest  furnace  cost  was  Chicago  and  Western,  for  which  this 
cost  was  $13.54,  or  $0.80  higher  than  Lake  Erie.  Pittsburgh,  the 
principal  producing  district,  occupied  an  intermediate  position  with 
a  furnace  cost  of  $13.03. 

Cost  of  raw  materials. — The  items  of  cost  to  be  considered  here 
are  net  metallic  mixture  (ore),  coke,  and  limestone.    For  these, three 
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items  combined  the  average  cost  for  the  five-year  period  was  $11.62, 
and  ranged  from  $10.91  in  1904  to  $12.41  in  1903.  These  materials 
comprised  87.6  per  cent  of  the  total  furnace  cost  for  the  five-year 
average,  and  the  considerable  variations  in  the  furnace  cost  were 
substantially  determined  by  the  variations  of  these  items.  As  the 
limestone  cost  did  not  vary  much,  it  would  be  more  exact,  indeed, 
to  say  that  the  variations  in  furnace  cost  depended  chiefly  on  the 
variations  in  the  prices  of  ore  and  coke. 

Net  metallic  mixture.— The,  original  quantity  of  ore,  cinder, 
scrap  iron,  or  other  iron-bearing  material  charged  in  the  furnace 
is  called  the  gross  metallic  mixture.  For  producing  the  51,902,699 
tons  of  Bessemer  iron  during  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  the 
gross  metallic  mixture  amounted  to  97,266,813  tons,  with  an  average 
price  of  $4.07  per  ton.  This  average  price  was  substantially  the 
average  price  of  the  ore,  including  transportation,  for  delivery  at  the 
furnaces,  although  in  so  far  as  small  quantities  of  cinder  and  waste 
or  scrap  iron  were  charged,  at  varying  prices,  this  average  price 
differed  from  the  price  of  the  ore.  In  the  process  of  smelting,  some 
ore  is  blown  from  the  furnace,  and  in  casting,  some  iron  is  spilled  or 
spoiled ;  the  greater  part  of  this  is  saved,  however,  and  put  back  into 
the  furnace.  Thus,  for  the  five-year  period,  1,917,287  tons  of 
such  material  was  recharged  in  the  furnaces  at  an  average  value 
of  $8.71  per  ton.  Crediting  this  material  and  the  value  thereof  to 
the  tonnage  and  the  cost  of  the  gross  metallic  mixture,  respectively, 
gives  the  tonnage  and  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture,  namely, 
95,349,526  tons,  with  an  average  price  of  $3.97  per  ton,  or  total  value 
of  $378,825,410.  Dividing  this  amount  by  the  tons  of  pig  iron  pro- 
duced, namely,  51,902,699  tons,  gives  the  cost  of  the  net  metallic 
mixture  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  namely,  $7.30.  These  data,  with  some 
additional  details,  are  shown  in  tabular  form  as  follows : 


Item. 

Gross 
tons. 

Price 
ton. 

Amount. 

Cost 
per  ton 
oliron. 

51,902,699 

Gross  metallic  mixture 

97,266,813 
1,917,287 

$4.07 
8.71 

$396,623,700 
16,698,290 

$7.62 

.32 

Net  metallic  mixture 

95,349,526 

3.97 

378,826,410 

7  30 

\ 

The  above  figures,  for  the  total  production  of  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906,  are  merely  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  method  of 
computation;  the  same  principle  is  applicable  throughout  to  each 
year  and  to  each  furnace  for  the  entire  tonnage  in  question. 
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The  average  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  per  ton  of  pig  iron 
produced  was  $7.30  for  the  five-year  period,  as  shown  above,  and 
ranged  from  $6.98  in  1905  to  $7.59  in  1903,  showing  a  maximum  vari- 
ation of  $0.61  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  pig  iron.  The  range  by  districts 
was  from  $6.29  per  ton  for  the  Chicago  and  Western  district  to  $8.22 
for  the  Pittsburgh  district.  The  cost  for  the  Lake  Erie  district, 
$6.30  per  ton,  was  almost  as  low  as  the  lower  cost  stated  above. 
'  In  spite  of  divergencies  in  different  years  there  were  important 
normal  differences  in  the  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  between 
the  various  districts.  Thus,  for  the  districts  including  furnaces 
chiefly  near  the  Great  Lakes,  i.  e.,  the  Lake  Erie  and  the  Chicago 
and  Western  districts,  the  average  cost  was  much  lower  than  for 
those  located  at  a  considerable  distance  therefrom,  such  as  Pitts- 
burgh or  Wheeling,  while  an  intermediate  district,  namely,  the 
Valley,  had  an  intermediate  cost.  The  Eastern  district,  which  used 
local  and  Cuban  ores  to  a  large  extent,  can  not  be  properly  com- 
pared with  the  others.  The  reason  for  these  normal  differences  is 
obvious  and  has  already  been  stated,  namely,  the  different  costs  of 
transporting  Lake  ore  from  the  lower  Lake  ports  to  the  furnaces. 

The  cost  of  carrying  Lake  ore  from  lower  Lake  ports  to  the  fur- 
naces, based  partly  on  data  furnished  as  to  actual  costs,  and  for  the 
Valley,  Pittsburgh,  and  Wheeling  districts  on  transportation  rates, 
less  dock  allowances,  are  computed  as  follows : 

Cliicago  '■ $0. 07 

Lake  Erie— .  05 

A^alley .  61 

Pittsburgh 1. 09 

Wheeling .  66 

The  Eastern  district  is  not  included  in  this  computation,  as  a 
large  proportion  of  its  ore  was  of  other  kinds  than  Lake  ore.  The 
mere  i-^spection  of  these  freight  rates  indicates  why  the  cost  of  the 
net  metallic  mixture  was  lower  for  the  Lake  Erie  and  the  Chicago 
districts  than  for  the  others;  it  also  shows  why  Pittsburgh  had  the 
highest  cost  for  net  metallic  mixture.  That  this  is  substantially 
the  reason  for  the  cost  differences  is  best  shown  by  subtracting  these 
freight  costs  from  the  price  of  the  net  metallic  mixture.  In  so  far 
as  the  ore  was  Lake  ore  the  results,  as  might  be  expected,  show  a 
nearly  uniform  price. 

The  average  price  of  the  net  metallic  mixture,  for  the  Bessemer 
iron  here  under  consideration,  was  nearly  equivalent  to  the  price  of 
the  ore.  As  most  of  this  pig  iron  was  produced  from  Lake  ore  it 
Avas  nearly  the  same  as  the  price  of  Lake  ore  delivered  at  the  blast 
"  furnace.  The  movement  of  the  base  prices  of  Bessemer  Lake  ore  at 
lower  Lake  ports  corresponded  in  a  general  way  with  the  move- 

1  Excluding    Western. 
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ment  in  the  price  of  the  net  metallic  mixture.  While  differences  in 
iron  content  of  ore  used,  as  compared  with  base  ore,  affected  the 
price  actually  paid  and  the  quantity  used,  the  cost  of  the  ore  per  ton 
of  pig  iron  for  a  given  base  price  of  ore  ran  about  the  same, 
because  the  actual  settlement  price  of  the  ore  varied  generally  with 
the  iron  content  and  other  factors  affecting  its  utility.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  of  the  ore  used  in  the  furnace  in  any  given  year, 
one-third  approximately  was  of  ore  shipped  from  the  mines  and  pur- 
chased by  the  furnaces  in  the  year  previous.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  closing  of  navigation  on  the  Lakes  in  winter  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  accumulate  large  stocks  at  the  furnaces  to  cover  the  consump- 
tion for  about  the  first  four  months  of  the  year. 

The  pig  iron  obtained  from  the  net  metallic  mixture  for  the  total 
production  of  Bessemer  iron  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906 
averaged  54.4  per  cent,  and  ranged  from  55.1  per  cent  in  1903  to  53.7 
per  cent  in  1906..  While  1903  showed  a  higher  yield  than  1902,  there 
was  a  steady  decline  thereafter,  indicating  a  declining  iron  content 
for  the  ores  used.  This  decline  in  the  average  iron  content  not  only 
necessitated  the  use  of  a  larger  quantity  of  ore  per  ton  of  pig  iron 
produced,  but  also  more  coke  and  limestone,  and  consequently  tended 
to  increase  the  furnace-labor  cost  also.  There  was  not  much  differ- 
ence in  the  average  yield  of  iron  from  the  net  metallic  mixture  for 
the  different  districts.  The  lowest  yield  was  53.5  per  cent  for  the 
Valley  district  and  the  highest  55.3  per  cent  for  the  Pittsburgh 
district.  The  Eastern  district,  which  used  both  local  and  Cuban 
ores,  as  well  as  Lake  ore,  was  naturally  not  in  a  comparable  position 
in  this  respect,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  results  were 
not  greatly  different.  Practically  the  only  local  ore  was  from  the 
Cornwall  district.  This  ore  ran  less  than  46  per  cent  iron,  and  the 
leaner  ores  used  in  the  raw  state  showed  an  actual  yield  averaging 
about  42  per  cent,  while  the  ores  which  were  roasted  (to  expel  sulphur) 
averaged,  apparently,  over  46  per  cent.  Although  of  a  comparatively 
low  ^ade  and  requiring  very  large  quantities  of  fuel  and  flux  to 
smelt  it,  the  ore  cost  is  low  per  ton' of  pig  iron  because  (1)  it  is  mined 
cheaply  and  (2)  there  is  practically  no  freight  from  the  mines  to 
the  furnaces.  Considerable  foreign  ore  was  used  also,  of  which  Cuban 
ore  was  by  far  the  most  important.  The  ore  from  southern  Cuba  was 
of  very  high  grade,  averaging  apparently  about  58  per  cent  in  iron 
content  with  almost  no  moisture  in  its  natural  state,  so  that  its  yield 
in  the  furnace  was  considerably  higher  than  for  Lake  ore  used  in  the 
same  district.  Some  of  the  furnace  plants  ran  very  largely  on  this 
Cuban  ore,  mixing  a  small  proportion  of  local  or  Lake  ores.  Dis- 
regarding the  Cornwall  ore,  the  average  price  of  the  ore  used  was  a 
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little  lower  than  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  the  Lake  ore  being  higher 
but  the  Cuban  ore  lower.  The  low  price  of  the  Cornwall  ore  reduced 
the  average  price  still  lower,  but  against  this  advantage  was  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  lower  yield  and  higher  requirements  for  fuel  and 
flux  for  the  Cornwall  ore. 

Coke. — The  cost  of  coke  was  secondary  only  to  the  cost  of  ore  in 
determining  the  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron.  The  average  coke  cost 
per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  for  the  production  of  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  was  $3.89,  and  ranged  from  $3.42  in  1904  to  $4.38 
in  1903.  It  thus  happens  that  the  maximum  coke  cost  occurred  in 
the  same  year  as  the  maximum  ore  cost.  The  minimum  costs  for 
coke  and  ore,  however,  occurred  in  different  years,  namely,  in  1904 
and  1905,  respectively.  The  minimum  cost  of  pig  iron  came  in  1904, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  coke  costs  were  remarkably  low,  while  there 
was  not  much  difference  in  ore  costs  in  1904  and  1905. 

The  average  coke  cost  for  the  districts  for  the  five-year  period 
ranged  from  $5.06  in  the  Chicago  and  Western  district  to  $2.97  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district.  The  ranking  of  the  six  districts  with  re- 
spect to  the  cheapness  of  the  average  coke  cost  was  as  follows:  (1) 
Pittsburgh,  (2)  Valley  and  Wheeling  (equal),  (3)  Eastern,  (4)  Lake 
Erie,  (5)  Chicago  and  Western.  Taking  the  costs  from  year  to  year, 
those  for  the  Valley  and  Wheeling  districts  differed  slightly. 

The  differences  in  the  cost  of  coke  for  the  various  districts  were 
chiefly  due  to  the  differences  in  the  price  of  coke  delivered  at  the 
furnace,  as  the  quantity  used  per  ton  of  pig  iron  did  not  vary  greatly. 
(See  Table  19,  p.  87.)  The  average  price  of  coke  per  net  ton  for 
the  five-year  period  was  $3.37,  and  ranged  from  $2.71  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  to  $4.23  for  the  Chicago  and  Western  district.  The 
extreme  price  difference  was  thus  $1.52  per  net  ton. 

The  differences  in  prices  were  chiefly  due  to  difl'erences  in  freights 
from  Connellsville  to  the  places  of  consumption,  as  most  of  the  coke 
was  from  the  Connellsville  coal  field,  and  used  generally  with  sub-, 
stantially  the  same  grade  of  iron  ore.  There  were,  however,  several 
important  exceptions  to  this  statement,  namely,  (1)  the  coke  con- 
sumed in  Colorado  was  not  Connellsville  coke,  (2)  considerable  by- 
product coke  was  used,  especially  in  the  Eastern  district,  (3)  some 
coke  was  transferred  at  cost  instead  of  at  the  market  price. 

The  rail  freights  on  Connellsville  coke  to  the  various  furnaces  in 
the  several  districts  differed  somewhat  between  particular  furnaces, 
especially  those  located  in  the  Wheeling  district  (which  includes 
some  furnaces  in  central  Ohio)  and  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  The 
freight  rates,  furthermore,  were  not  uniform  throughout  this  period 
for  particular  furnaces,  advances  being  made  generally  in  1903, 
though  in  some  cases  reduced  later. 
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The  approximate  average  freights  on  coke  from  the  Connellsville 
district  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  were  as  follows  : 

Chicago' $2.  52 

Lake  Brie 1.59 

VaUey 1.  28 

Pittsburgh .  68 

Wheeling 1.36 

Although  there  was  some  variation  from  year  to  year  in  the  quan- 
tity of  coke  required  per  ton  of  pig  iron  produced,  and  also  io  the 
average  freight  charge  included,  the  decisive  factor  in  the  variations 
of  coke  cost  per  ton  of  pig  iron  was  the  price  of  the  coke.  The 
average  price  of  the  coke  delivered  at  these  furnaces  was  $3.37  for 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  and  ranged  from  $2.97  in  1904  to 
$3.^7  in  1903.  These  prices  show  the  same  general  movement  as  the 
cost  of  coke  per  ton  of  pig  iron  and  this  parallelism  exists  in  fact  for 
each  year  in  a  substantial  degree. 

The  cost  of  coke  per  ton  of  pig  iron  was  affected,  of  course,  by 
the  quantity  required.  The  average  quantity  of  coke  required  for 
the  five-year  period  was  2,311  pounds  per  ton  of  pig  iron  produced 
and  ranged  from  2,214  poimds  in  1902  to  2,397  pounds  in  1906.  Un- 
doubtedly the  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  coke  requirement  was 
the  decreasing  iron  content  of  the  ore  in  the  metallic  mixture.-  This 
showed,  on  the  whole,  a  decreasing  tendency,  the  only  increase  being 
in  1903. 

Ore  and  cohe  combined. — As  stated  above  (see  p.  89)  the  variations 
in  the  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  are  virtually  determined  by  the 
changes  in  the  cost  of  ore  and  coke.  The  ore  and  coke  costs  per  ton 
of  pig  iron  and  the  furnace  cost  of  Bessemerpig  iron  are  shown  below 
for  comparison. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

J7.27 
3.60 

$7.69 
4.38 

{7.08 
3.42 

S6.98 
3.76 

S7.SS 

Coke    

4.18 

Totsd 

10.87 
13.08 

11.97 
14.29 

10.50 
12.47 

10.74 
12.70 

11.73 

PIet  iron  ffumace  costl              

13.72 

2.21 

2.32 

1.97 

1.96 

1.99 

In  spite  of  large  variations  from  year  to  year,  as  just  shown,  the 
differences  of  their  margins  were  comparatively  slight,  amounting  at 
the  maximum  to  $0.36.  The  chief  cause  for  such  discrepancies  as 
existed  was  the  change  in  labor  cost. 

The  costs  of  ore  and  of  coke  differed  quite  markedly  between  the 
several  districts  when  taken  separately,  but  the  districts  which  had 
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a  very  high  ore  cost  found  compensa/tiOn  in  a  low  coke  cost,,  and  vice, 
versa,  so  that  for  the  sum  of  these  two  fundamental  materials  of  pig- 
iron  production  the  differences  between  the  several  districts  were  not 
very  great.    This  is  shown  in  the  following  tabular  comparison: 


Ore. 


Coke. 


Total. 


Chicago  and  Western 

Lake  Erie 

VaUey 

Pittsburgli 

Wheeling 

Eastern 

Average,  all  districts. 


}6.29 
6.30 
7.32 
8.22 
7.47 
7.12 


S5.06 
4.51 
3.77 
2.97 
3.77 
4.29 


SU.3S 
10.81 
11.09 
11.19 
11.24 
11.41 


7.30 


3.89 


11.10 


For  the  Pittsburgh  district  the  ore  cost  was  the  highest,  but  the 
coke  cost  the  lowest,  and  the  combination  of  the  two  was  exactly 
equal  to  the  general  average  of  all  districts  for  these  two  materials. 
The  Chicago  and  Western  district,  which  had  the  lowest  ore  cost 
(although  the  Lake  Erie  district  was  nearly  as  low),  had,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  highest  coke  cost,  and  a  combined  cost  of  ore  and 
coke  $0.16  greater  than  the  average  for  all  the  districts  combined. 
This  combined  average  for  ore  and  coke  was  $11.19,  and  for  the 
several  districts  ranged  from  $10.81  for  the  Lake  Erie  to  $11.41  for 
the  Eastern,  a  difference  of  only  $0.60. 

The  differences  in  ore  and  coke  cost,  respectively,  as  already  shown, 
were  chiefly  due  to  differences  in  freight,  and  these  likewise  were  com- 
pensating in  tendency.  The  equalization  of  cost  in  this  respect,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  complete,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  20.— ESTIMATED  COMPARATIVE  COSTS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  INVOLVED  IN 
COST  OF  1  TON  OF  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON  FOE  NET  METALLIC  MIXTURE  AND  COKE, 
BY  DISTRICTS,  FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


District. 


Net  metallic  mixture. 


Per 
cent 
yield. 


Gross 
tons 
re- 
quired. 


Ore 
freight 
rate. 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
cost.' 


Coke. 


Pounds 
used. 


Net 
tons 
re- 
quired. 


Coke 

freight 

rate. 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
cost. 


Total 


porta- 
tion 
cost. 


Chicago  2.. 
Lake  Erie. 

Valley 

Pittsburgh. 
Wheeling. . 


54.1 
54.6 
53.5 
65.3 
64.9 


1.85 
1.83 
1.87 
1.81 
1.82 


10.07 

.05 

.61 

1.09 

.66 


$0.13 

.09 

1.14 

1.97 

1.20 


•  2,271 
2,406 
2,232 
2,196 
2,222 


1.13 
1.20 
1.12 
1.10 
1.11 


S2.52 
1.59 
1.28 


{2.85 

1.91 

1.43 

.75 

1.51 


12.98 
2.00 
2.57 
2.73 
2.71 


'  From  lowerLake  ports. 
'  Excluding  Western. 


'  Average  requirement  for  83  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 


These  transportation  costs  are  not  exact  computations  nor  entirely 
representative.  The  chief  cause  of  probable  error  is  found  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  coke  used  was  not  entirely  ConneUsville  coke, 
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SO  that  the  coke  transportation  costs  figured  in  the  above  table  did 
not  a,lways  apply. 

According  to  the  above  comparison,  it  would  appear  that  of  these 
districts  the  one  most  favorably  located  for  pig-iron  production  was 
the  Lake  Erie  district,  and  that  the  most  unfavorable  location  was 
the  Chicago  district,  because  the  other  variable  elements  of  cost  are 
not  important  in  comparison  with  that  of  assembling  these  two  raw 
materials.  This  was  undoubtedly  true  at  that  time,  if  regard  is 
had  simply  to  the  cost  of  production  on  the  basis  of  the  sources  of 
supply  of  raw  materials  specified,  namely.  Lake  ore  and  Connellsville 
coke  and  the  rates  of  transportation  then  existing.  Certain  changes 
m  the  rates  of  transportation  since  this  period  have  somewhat  modi- 
fied these  relations,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict. It  is  a  question,  moreover,  to  what  extent  the  more  improved 
processes  of  making  by-product  coke  may  alter  this  situation,  espe- 
cially in  so  far  as  it  is  found  possible  to  use  suitable  mixtures  of  local 
coal  in  the  coke  ovens.  In  this  case  the  Chicago  district  may  have 
all  the  advantages  of  a  good  location  for  getting  Lake  ore  and 
suffer  little  if  any  real  disadvantage  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  getting 
a  suitable  fuel.  Whether  this  possibility  is  ever  completely  realized 
or  not,  another  factor  of  great  importance  is  found  with  respect  to 
the  markets  for  iron  and  steel  products.  The  Chicago  district  offers 
a  favorable  location  for  the  reason  that  the  center  of  population  is 
nearer  Chicago  than  any  of  the  other  districts,  and  is  likely  to  move 
somewhat  farther  west,  which  strongly  tends  at  least  to  a  westward 
movement  of  the  center  of  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  products. 
Even  if  the  center  of  consumption  does  not  move  westward  to  an 
equal  degree,  there  will  inevitably  be  a  very  large  consumption  in  the 
West,  and  the  iron  and  steel  plants  in  this  district  will  have  a  de- 
cided advantage  in  furnishing  this  particular  part  of  the  demand, 
because  the  freights  per  ton  on  most  of  the  finished  products  from  the 
more  eastern  districts  to  Chicago  and  points  beyond  are  higher  than 
the  differences  in  the  cost  of  production. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  if  the  iron  content  of  Lake  ore  con-' 
tinues  to  decline,  the  districts  which  have  the  lowest  transporta- 
tion cost  for  ore  will  obtain  a  relative  advantage,  because,  as  the  per 
cent  of  iron  diminishes,  the  quantity  of  ore  required  increases  faster 
than  the  quantity  of  coke. 

Limestone. — This  does  not  form  a  very  important  item  in  the  cost 
of  pig  iron.  For  the  Bessemer  pig-iron  production  from  1902  to 
1906,  inclusive,  the  average  cost  of  limestone  was  only  $0.43  per  ton 
of  iron,  and  ranged  from  $0.41  in  1904  to  $0.45  in  1906.  The  districts 
for  the  five-year  period  showed  practically  the  same  range,  namely, 
$0.40  for  the  Eastern  district  and  $0.46  for  the  Lake  Erie  district. 
77232°— 13 — -Q 
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The  variations  in  cost,  therefore,  were  insignificant.  The  average 
price  of  the  limestone  delivered  at  the  furnace  for  the  five-year  period 
was  about  $0.95  per  ton,  and  the  average  quantity  required  per  ton  of 
pig  iron  was  about  1,000  pounds. 

Labor. — The  principal  classes  of  labor  in  pig-iron  production 
are :  Fillers,  who  load  the  ore,  limestone,  and  coke  into  the  cars  that 
are  used  to  charge  the  furnace;  top  fillers  (in  the  older  designed  fur- 
nace), who  are  posted  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  and  are  engaged  in 
charging  these  materials  in  the  furnace;  keepers,  who  attend  to  the 
proper  operation  of  the  furnace  while  it  is  in  blast  and  to  drawing  off 
the  slag  and  tapping  off  the  molten  iron ;  and  engineers,  who  operate 
the  blowing  engines.  Also,  there  are  the  mechanics  who  keep  the 
furnace  in  repair,  and  common  laborers  who  attend  to  unloading 
material,  gathering  up  scrap,  etc.  The  proportions  of  these  different 
classes  of  labor  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
furnace  equipment. 

The  average  labor  cost  per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $0.77,  and  ranged  from  $0.90  in  1902  to 
$0.70  in  1905  and  1906. 

The  reduction  of  labor  cost  per  ton  from  $0.90  in  1902  to  $0.70  in 
1905  and  1906,  a  reduction  of  about  22  per  cent,  is  striking  in  de- 
gree, if  not  a  very  decisive  factor  in  the  total  cost  of  pig  iron.  The 
general  cause  for  this  decline  in  labor  cost  is  found  not  in  a  reduction 
of  the  rates  of  wages  (the  rates  in  1905  and  1906  being  about  the 
same  as  in  1902,  although  higher  than  in  1904),  but  chiefly  in  the 
more  extended  use  of  labor-saving  devices  and  in  the  greater  output 
per  furnace.  During  the  period  under  consideration  there  was  con- 
siderable new  furnace  capacity  brought  into  use,  and  these  furnaces 
were  generally  of  large  size  and  tended  to  raise  the  general  aver- 
age capacity.  Some  of  the  older  and  less  efficient  furnaces  be- 
came inactive,  which  also  tended  to  produce  the  same  effect.  The 
iiverage  annual  production  per  furnace  increased  from  about  95,000 
tons  in  1902  to  about  115,000  tons  in  1906,  an  average  increase  in 
output  of  about  20  per  cent. 

There  were  considerable  differences  between  the  several  districts 
in  the  labor  cost,  which  ranged  from  $0.64  for  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict to  $0.99  for  the  Eastern  district.  The  principal  reasons  for 
these  differences  in  labor  cost  were  (1)  differences  in  average  furnace 
capacity  and  output,  (2)  different  degrees  in  which  labor-saving  ap- 
pliances were  used,  and  (3)  local  differences  in  rates  of  wages.  The 
furnaces  of  the  Wheeling  and  Eastern  districts  were  rated  on  the 
average  at  a  lower  furnace  capacity  than  the  furnaces  of  the  other 
districts  as  a  whole,  which  doubtless  partly  explains  the  higher  labor 
cost. 
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It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  very  low  costs  of  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict ($0.64)  and  Lake  Erie  district  ($0.65)  were  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  production  in  each  of  these  districts 
was  from  plants  of  the  most  modern  and  well-equipped  type. 

Judged  by  the  standards  of  prices  and  profits  which  have  been 
usual  in  the  pig-iron  industry,  the  ordinary  changes  in  this  factor  of 
cost  are  insignificant.  The  changes  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials 
are  the  decisive  factors,  and  not  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

Other  items  of  furnace  cost. — The  steam  required  for  the  blow- 
ing engines  and  for  certain  other  purposes  at  the  furnace  was 
not  a  very  important  item  of  pig-iron  cost.  It  averaged  $0.12  for 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  and  rrnged  from  $0.17  in  1903  to 
$0.09  in  1905  and  1906.  The  lower  costs  in  the  last  three  years,  as 
compared  with  the  first  two  years,  were  apparently  due  in  part  to 
superior  average  equipment  of  the  furnaces  operated,  and  for  the 
last  two  years  in  part  to  increased  output  "per  furnace.  The  fuel 
for  the  steam  engines  was  chiefly  supplied  by  the  gas  from  the  blast 
■furnaces.  The  average  cost  of  steam  by  districts  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  ranged  from  $0.08  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to 
$0.18  in  the  Eastern  district. 

The  item  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  covers  the  mate- 
rials required  for  most  of  the  ordinary  repairs  of  the  furnace  plant 
and  varied  very  greatly  as  between  individual  plants  for  any  one 
year.  The  average  cost  of  this  item  for  the  five-year  period  was 
$0.16  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  and  ranged  from  $0.19  per  ton  in  1902  and 
1903  to  $0.13  per  ton  in  1905.  The  variation  by  districts  was  large, 
ranging  from  $0.11  per  ton  in  the  Valley  and  Wheeling  districts  to 
$0.31  per  ton  in  the  Eastern  district. 

The  item  of  supplies  and  tools  covers  tools  and  all  general  sup- 
plies, including  such  items  as  tuyeres,  blocks,  cooling  plates,  refrac- 
tories, oil,  sand  for  casting,  etc.  The  average  cost  for  the  five-year 
period  was  $0.13  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  and  ranged  from  $0.12  in  1904 
and  1905  to  $0.16  in  1903.  The  range  by  districts  was  from  $0.09 
per  ton  in  the  Lake  Erie  district  to  $0.23  per  ton  in  the  Eastern 
district. 

,In  the  item  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense  are  in- 
cluded various  expenses  about  the  blast-furnace  plant,  which  varied 
considerably  for  different  plants,  according  to  methods  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  business  and  the  local  conditions.  Included  under  this 
Jieading  are  such  expenses  as  light,  electric  power,  water,  shops, 
stables,  yard  switching,  laboratories,  and  also  the  office  expenses  at 
the  works.  Taken  together,  these  expenses  averaged  $0:26  per  ton 
for  the  five-year  period,  and  ranged  from  $0.23  in  1902  to  $0.29  in 
1903.    The  average  cost  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  ran.-i^ed 
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from  $0.22  per  ton  in  the  Valley  district  to  $0.36  per  ton  in  the  East- 
em  district. 

A  blast  furnace  is  lined  with  refractory  brick,  which  in  process  of 
time  wears  out-  and  must  be  replaced.  This  replacement  occurs  at 
varying  periods  of  time,  ranging  from  months  to  years,  depending 
largely  on  how  hard  the  furnace  is  driven.  In  order  to  cover  this 
recurring  expenditure  in  a  way  to  fairly  equalize  the  expenses  of 
operation  from  month  to  m&nth  a  fund  is  usually  set  aside  to  meet 
it.  This  charge  for  relining  is,  therefore,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
a  depreciation  charge  for  a  specific  and  frequently  recurring  expense. 
The  average  cost  for  this  item  was  $0.18  per  ton  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  and  ranged  from  $0.15  in  1902  to  $0.20  in  1905 
and  1906.  The  cost  by  districts  for  the  period  ranged  from  $0.13  in 
the  Eastern  district  to  $0.23  in  the  Chicago  and  Western  and  the 
Valley  districts. 

The  contingent  fund  "was  chiefly  intended  to  cover  such  costs  as 
personal-injury  settlements  and  expenses,  strike  expenses,  etc.  Not 
all  of  the  companies  reporting  made  this  provision.  It  averaged  only 
$0.02  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  and  shows  prac- 
tically no  variation  in  the  general  average  from  year  to  year. 

Additional  cost. — The  sum  of  the  items  which  have  been  described 
in  detail  above  gives  the  furnace  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  which  has 
been  noted  and  compared  above  (see  p.  88),  but  as  already  stated 
there  were  certain  other  expenses  of  the  companies  which  must  be 
allotted  to  the  cost  of  production.  These  expenses  were  found  not  in 
the  cost  sheets,  but  in  the  general  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the 
companies.  If  pig  iron  were  the  only  commodity  produced  the  entire 
amount  of  these  additional  expenses  would  belong  to  the  cost  of  pig 
iron,  but  if  other  commodities  were  also  produced  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  apportion  these  expenses  among  the  several  products.  This 
was  done  in  the  manner  already  stated  with  relation  to  this  general 
problem  of  cost  accounting.  (See  pp.  20-21.)  These  expenses  com- 
prised general  and  miscellaneous  expense  and  depreciation. 

The  iteni  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  comprised  a  group 
of  expenses,  such  as  for  general  administration  of  the  company,  ac- 
counting, selling,  taxes,  insurance,  and  certain  undistributed  costs 
and  adjustments  charged  to  profit  and  loss  accounts.  These  latter 
items,  however,  Avere  small.  Where  holding  companies  existed  it  in- 
cluded a  share  of  their  general  expenses  also.  For  Bessemer  pig  iron 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  such  expenses  averaged  $0.36 
per  ton. 

Some  of  the  items  of  furnace  cost  described  above  take  care  of  the 
upkeep  of  the  furnace  plant  to  a  large  extent,  and  probably  quite 
completely  in  many  cases,  either  through  the  fund  for  relining  anrl 
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renewals  or  through  labor  and  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 
Where  these  cost  classifications  are  liberally  interpreted  by  the  ac- 
countants they  sometimes  include  not  only  nearly  everything  needed 
for  maintenance  of  plant  but  also  cover  some  expenditures  for  im- 
provements, so  that  even  obsolescence  of  plant  may  be  in  certain  cases 
fully  provided  for.  This,  however,  was  not  usually  the  case,  so  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  special  allowances  for  depreciation  of  the 
blast-furnace  plant.  In  such  cases  this  was  provided  for  in  a  lump 
charge  for  depreciation  in  the  profit  and  loss  account.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  charges  are  largely  arbitrary,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
companies  of  strong  financial  resources  made  this  allowance  for 
depreciation  too  high  rather  than  too  low.  It  is  also  evident  that 
where  a  conservative  management  succeeded  to  one  which  sought  first 
of  all  to  show  high  profits  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  make  unusu- 
ally large  allowances  because  of;  former  negligence  in  this  respect. 
The  depreciation  charges  actually  made  by  the  companies,  as  allocated 
to  the  Bessemer  pig-iron  production  under  consideration,  showed  an 
average  amount  per  ton  of  $0.39  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906 
and  a  range  from  $0.24  per  ton  in  1904  to  $0.57  per  ton  in  1902. 
The  average  for  the  districts  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  190G 
ranged  from  $0.20  per  ton  in  the  Valley  district  to  $0.67  per  ton  in  the 
Chicago  and  Western  district.  The  charges  made  are  more  or  less 
arbitrary  in  their  nature  and  consequently  throw  little  light  on  what 
might  be  described- as  the  normal  comparative  depreciation  cost.  It 
is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  the  depreciation  charges  were  on  the 
whole  sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  depreciation  incurred. 

Total  book  cost. — The  total  book  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  is 
made  up  of  the  furnace  cost  plus  the  additional  cost.  This  average 
cost  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $14.01  per  ton,  and 
ranged  from  $13.18  in  1904  to  $15.11  in  1903.  The  decisive  factor 
here  for  the  annual  variations  in  cost  was  the  cost  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials, as  it  was  also  for  the  variations  in  furnace  cost.  The  variations 
in  the  additional  costs,  although  they  had  some  influence  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  costs  from  year  to  year,  were  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  changes  in  the  cost  of  materials. 

The  total  book  cost  by  districts  ranged  from  $13.57  for  the  Valley 
district  to  $14.81  .for  the  Chicago  and  Western  district.  Whereas 
the  Eastern  district  had  the  highest  furnace  cost,  the  unusually  large 
items  of  additional  cost  for  the  Chicago  and  Western  district  made 
its  total  book  cost  the  highest,  while  that  for  the  Eastern  district 
was  the  next  highest. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  total  book  cost  was  reckoned  on 
the  basis  of  taking  over  raw  materials  at  a  price  which  for  most 
blast-furnace  plants  involved  the  payment  of  a  profit  on  the  raw 
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materials.  This  profit  to  a  large  extent  went  to  the  same  eompanies 
or  combinations  of  interests  which  were  engaged  in  the  production 
of  the  pig  iron.  This  total  book  cost,  therefore,  was  not  a  net  cost  to 
these  companies  or  interests,  but  in  general  included  large  profits 
on  the  ore  and  coke  used.     (See  pp.  53  and  66.) 

Section  3.  Book  cost  of  basic  pig  iron,  1902-1906. 

The  production  of  basic  pig  iron  during  the  period  1902  to  1906 
was  15,686,273  tons.  Of  this  total  production,  the  cost  statements 
presented  in  this  report  cover  9,573,539  tons,  or  61  per  cent.  While 
the  proportion  of  basic  pig  iron  produced  in  the  United  States  has 
shown  a  very  great  increase  in  the  years  since  1906,  during  the  five- 
year  period  here  under  consideration  it  amounted  to  only  28.1  per 
cent  of  the  Bessemer  production,  and  for  the  production  of  pig  iron 
covered  by  the  cost  statements  in  this  report  it  amounted  to  only  18.4 
per  cent  of  the  Bessemer.  During  this  period,  therefore,  basic  pig 
iron  was  of  distinctly  subordinate  interest.  This  was  due,  of  course, 
to  the  fact  that  the  basic  open-hearth  process  of  steel  production 
was  not  extensively  used  at  that  time.  Since  then  basic  open-hearth 
steel  production  has  increased  enormously  and  surpassed  the  output 
of  Bessemer  steel  in  1908.  The  production  of  basic  pig  iron,  how- 
ever, has  not  shown  such  a  marked  increase  as  basic  open-hearth 
steel  and  up  to  the  end  of  1912  had  not  equaled  the  production  of 
Bessemer  pig  iron.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is,  of  course,  that 
basic  open-hearth  steel  is  not  made  entirely  from  basic  pig  iron,  a 
large  proportion  of  scrap  being  used  in  the  open-hearth  furnaces. 

While,  therefore,  the  cost  statements  for  basic  pig  iron  might 
appear  to  be  comparatively  unimportant,  it  is  evident  that  the  sub-, 
sequent  great  increase  in  the  output  of  this  quality  of  pig  iron  makes 
a  discussion  of  its  cost  of  production  almost  as  important  as  that 
of  Bessemer  pig  iron. 

The  basic  pig  iron  covered  by  the  cost  statements  here  presented 
was  produced  entirely  at  furnaces  which  used  Lake  ore,  while  the 
fuel  was  almost  entirely  Connellsville  coke.  These  furnaces  were 
located  in  several  districts  and,  taking  the  whole  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906,  embraced  all  the  districts  for  which  the  cost  of  Besse- 
mer pig  iron  was  given.  In  some  of  these  years,  however,  no  basic 
pig  iron  was  produced  in  certain  of  these  districts.  There  was  no 
production  reported  for  basic  pig  iron  west  of  the  Chicago  district 
in  any  year. 

As  in  the  case  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  the  ore  for  basic  pig-iron 
production  was  purchased  at  lower  Lake  ports  and  generally  at  the 
prevailing  market  prices,  the  furnace  company  paying,  in  addition 
thereto,  all  transportation  and  dock  charges  from  lower  Lake  ports 
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to  the  furnace.  This  freight  charge  naturally  varied  for  different 
districts  and  for  furnaces  not  located  on  or  near  the  Great  Lakes, 
ranged  from  about  $0.61  to  $1.09  per  ton  for  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 
duction, although  running  higher  than  this  for  certain  furnaces  in 
the  Eastern  district.  As  the  prices  of  these  ores  at  lower  Lake  ports 
included  large  transportation  charges  from  the  mines  and,  generally 
speaking,  considerable  profits  on  the  transfers  or  sales,  the  ore  cost 
in  the  pig  iron  was  high.  It  may  be  noted  here,  however,  that  the 
prices  of  non-Bessemer  ores  which  were  used  in  making  basic  pig 
iron  were  much  lower  on  the  average  than  for  Bessemer  ores,  and  the 
profits  on  non-Bessemer  ores  at  lower  Lake  ports  were  consider-ably 
lower  chiefly  for  this  reason. 

"While  the  non-Bessemer  ores  used  in  making  basic  pig  iron  were 
sold  at  much  lower  prices  than  Bessemer  ores,  the  average  quality, 
as  shown  by  the  yield  was  also  considerably  lower,  being,  for  the 
period  in  question,  only  50.9  per  cent.  The  chief  reason  for  the 
lower  prices,  however,  is  found  in  other  factors,  mainly  the  chemi- 
cal character  of  the  ore,  which  contained  a  greater  percentage  of 
phosphorus  than  is  admissible  for  Bessemer  grades.  This  phos- 
phorus all  goes  into  the  basic  pig  iron.  Although  it  can  be  elimi- 
nated in  a  sufficient  degree  by  the  basic  open-hearth  process  of  mak- 
ing steel,  this  process  is  more  expensive  than  the  Bessemer  process 
and  the  non-Bessemer  ores,  consequently,  are  less  valuable. 

The  general  conditions  as  to  coke  supply  were  about  the  same  for 
basic  pig  iron  as  for  Bessemer,  although  the  proportion  of  by-product 
coke  used  was  somewhat  smaller,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  Eastern 
plants  which  used  by-product  coke  did  not  produce  any  basic  pig 
iron.  The  companies  making  these  two  grades  of  pig  iron  were 
not  whoUy  identical  and  the  fact  that  those  making  basic  pig 
iron  were,  on  the  whole,  better  provided  with  supplies  of  Connells- 
ville  coke,  also  tended  to  make  the  proportion  of  Connellsville  coke 
even  greater  than  for  Bessemer  iron.  Owing  to  the  widely  separated 
localities  using  this  coke  there  were  necessarily  great  differences  in 
its  cost  at  the  furnaces,  the  freight  alone  ranging  at  times  from  $0.60 
to  $2.65  per  net  ton  for  important  districts  of  pig-iron  production. 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  companies  producing  basic  pig 
iron,  so  far  as  they  are  comprised  in  these  cost  statements,  were  gen- 
erally the  larger  companies,  which  had  larger  and  better  equipped 
furnaces  than  the  average  and  were  well  supplied  with  capital  and 
other  means  to  secure  the  most  efficient  results.  In  this  respect  prob- 
ably the  material  conditions  for  producing  basic  pig  iron  were  better 
than  for  Bessemer  pig  iron. 

In  the  two  tables  following  the  book  costs  of  production  of  basic 
pig  iron  are  given  (1)  by  years  from  1902  to  1906  for  the  total  pro- 
duction, and  (2)  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906. 
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Table  21.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BASIC  PIG  IRON,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 
[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total 
and  av- 
erage, 
5  years. 

1,028,914 

993,814 

1,673,534 

2,744,089 

3,133,188 

9,573,539 

Net  metallic  mixtm*e    

S6.98 
3.01 
.46 
.72 
.13 
.13 
.10 
.18 
.13 
.02 

$7.28 
3.74 
.48 
.74 
.17 
.16 
.10 
.29 
.16 
.02 

S6.85 
2.77 
44 
.56 
.12 
.13 
.08 
.25 
.17 
.02 

S6.84 
3.21 
.45 
.61 
.09 
.10 
.11 
.26 
.17 
.02 

S7.57 
3.62 
.49 
.59 
.08 
.13 
.11 
.25 
.20 
.02 

$7  14 

Coke                 .      .         .             

3  30 

Steam 

\l 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.12 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 
Relining  and  renewals..... 

.26 

17 

Cn»lti"gept  f(ind 

02 

11.86 

.27 
.32 

13.14 

.34 
.32 

11.39 

.38 
.21 

11.86 

.21 
.18 

13.06 

.24 
.29 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

.27 

Total  book  cost      

12.45 

13.80 

11.98 

12.25 

13.59 

12  82 

l*riceof  gross  metallic  mixture     

13.77 
S3. 64 
62.1 
12.79 
2,156 

S3. 92 
S3. 79 
62.1 
J3'.39 
2,203 

S3. 65 
S3. 55 
61.8 
S2.52 
2,201 

S3. 58 
S3. 48 
51.0 
S2.80 
2,286 

S3. 84 
$3.76 
49.7 
$3.03 
2,388 

S3  73 

$3  64 

50.9 

Pounds  of  coke  used  per  ton  of  product 

2,282 

Table  22.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BASIC  PIG  IRON,  BY  DISTRICTS,  FIVE  YEARS, 

1902-1906." 
[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


Chicago. 


Valley. 


Pitts- 
burgh. 


Wheel- 
ing. 


Eastern. 


Total 
and  av- 
erage, 
all  dis- 
tricts.! 


Gross  tons  produced.. 


458,907 


1,417,317 


6,714,083 


567,085 


411,854 


9,573,539 


Net  metallic  mixture 

Coke 

Limestone 

Labor 

Steam 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. 

Relining  and  renewals 

Contingent  fund 


S5.61 
6.06 
.41 
.64 
.07 
.13 
.09 
.26 
.21 
.05 


$6.68 
3.91 
.50 
.81 
.09 
.14 
.08 
.26 
.19 
.02 


$7.37 
3.01 
.46 
.53 
.09 
.10 
.10 
.22 
.17 
.02 


S6.89 
4.13 
.65 
.92 
.30 
.20 
.11 
.36 
.18 


$7.03 
2.83 
.41 
.97 
.17 
.35 
.24 
.41 
.10 


S7.14 
3.30 
.47 
.62 
.11 
.12 
.10 
.25 
.17 
.02 


Furnace  cost. 


12.53 


12.68 


12.07 


13.74 


12.51 


12.30 


» For  average  costs  by  years  for  the  several  districts,  see  Table  VI,  p.  543. 
a  Includes  a  pmduction,  in  one  year,  of  4,293  tons  in  the  Lake  Erie  district. 
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Table  22.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BASIC  PIG  IRON,  ETC.— Continued. 


Item. 


Chicago. 


Valley. 


Pitta- 
burgh. 


Wheel- 
ing. 


Eastern. 


Total 
and  av- 
erage, 
all  dis- 
tricts. 


Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . 
Depreciation '. 

(Total  book  cost 

Price  of  gross  metallic  mixture 

Price  of  net  metallic  mixture 

Per  cent  of  yield 

Price  of  coke  per  net  ton 

Pounds  of  coke  used  per  ton  of  product. . 


to.  42 
.60 


SO.  29 
.21 


10.26 
.24 


$0.19 
.16 


SO.  23 
.29 


$0.27 
.25 


13.18 


12.57 


14.08 


13.03 


12.82 


$2.88 

$3.43 

$2.78 

$3.40 

49.6 

50.9 

$4.36 

$3.32 

2,319 

2,356 

$3.87 
$3.75 
50.8 
$2.68 
2,244 


$3.54 
$3.50 
50.8 
$3.32 
2,489 


$3.83 
$3.83 
54.4 
$2.44 
2,312 


$3.73 
$3.64 
60.9 
$2.90 
2,282 


The  total  production  of  basic  pig  iron  included  in  this  cost  state- 
ment was  9,573,539  tons,  and  ranged  from  993,814  tons  in  1903  to 
3,133,188  tons  in  1906.  On  account  of  the  relatively  small  production 
in  the  earlier  years  the  changes  in  quantity  of  production  may  have 
had  some  effect  on  cost,  but  probably  only  for  particular  localities 
which  had  unusually  small  production  and  hence  little  influence  on 
the  average. 

A  more  important  question  arises,  however,  in  connection  with  the 
differences  in  the  proportions  of  production  of  the  several  districts 
from  year  to  year.  This  element,  however,  is  not  of  much  impor- 
tance because  the  bulk  of  the  production  was  during  the  years  1904 
to  1906,  and  there  was  about  the  same  relative  production  by  dis- 
tricts during  these  years.  The  comparability  of  costs  is  not,  there- 
fore, materially  affected  by  annual  variations. 

Furnace  cost. — The  furnace  cost  (i.  e.,  excluding  the  additional 
cost)  of  basic  pig  iron  averaged  $12.30  for  the  five-year  period  1902 
to  1906,  and  ranged  from  $11.39  in  1904  to  $13.14  in  1903.  No  gen- 
eral tendency  of  movement  is  observable  from  year  to  year,  the  most 
important,  though  not  entirely  controlling  factor,  being  the  cost  of 
materials. 

There  were  considerable  differences  in  the  furnace  costs  for  the 
various  producing  districts,  but  as  the  marked  variations  in  cost  oc- 
curred chiefly  for  districts  with  relatively  small  output,  the  chang- 
ing proportions  of  output  by  districts  had  a  subordinate  influence. 
Three  of  the  districts,  Pittsburgh,  Valley,  and  Eastern,  had  not 
very  different  furnace  costs,  namely,  $12.07,  $12.68,  and  $12.51, 
respectively.  These  three  districts  produced  89.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  covered  ranging  from  100  per  cent  in  1902  to  85  per  cent 
in  1906. 
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Cost  of  raw  materials. — ^The  three  raw  materials,  namely,  net 
metallic  mixture  (ore),  coke,  and  limestonej  showed  a  combined  aver- 
age cost  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  of  $10.91  per  ton  of  pig 
iron,  and  ranged  from  $10.06  per  ton  in  1904  to  $11.68  in  1906.  The 
highest  cost  for  the  materials  was  in  1906,  while  the  highest  furnace 
cost,  as  noted  above,  was  in  1903.  Eeductions  in  other  items,  hoy?- 
ever,  were  important  enough  to  offset  the  higher  costs  of  materials 
in  1906. 

The  districts  for  the  five-year  period  ranged  from  $10.27  for  the 
Eastern  district  to  $11.67  for  the  Wheeling  district.  Of  the  two  most 
important  districts,  the  Pittsburgh  had  a  cost  of  raw  materials  of 
$10.84  per  ton  and  the  Valley  $11.09. 

Net  metallic  mixture. — The  total  quantity  of  ore,  scrap,  and  cinder 
charged  in  the  furnace — i.  e.,  the  gross  metallic  mixture — for  the 
production  of  the  9,573,539  tons  of  basic  pig  iron  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  was  19,161,240  tons,  with  an  average  price  of 
$3.73  per  ton.  From  this  gross  metallic  mixture  356,399  tons  of  ma- 
terial were  recovered  and  credited  at  an  average  price  of  $8.90  per 
ton,  giving  for  the  net  metallic  mixture  18,804,841  tons  at  an  average 
price  of  $3.64  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  this  net  metallic  mixture  per  ton  of  pig  iron 
produced,  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  was  $7.14,  and  ranged 
from  $6.84  in  1905  to  $7.57  in  1906.  The  differences  between  districts 
in  the  average  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  were  largely  normal 
differences,  due  to  cost  of  transporting  ore  from  lower  Lake  ports  to 
the  furnaces. 

The  average  transportation  rates  on  ore  from  lower  Lake  ports  for 
the  furnaces  included  in  this  cost  statement  were  as  follows : 

Chicago  __ $0. 00 

Valley I .  61 

Pittsburgh 1.09 

Wheeling .  66 

Eastern 1. 31 

The  differences  between  the  average  price  per  ton  of  the  net  metallic 
mixture  and  the  average  freights  for  the  several  districts  may  be 
regarded  as  approximately  the  average  prices  of  the  ore  at  lower 
Lake  ports.  However,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  very  considerable 
quantities  of  cinder  and  scale  were  charged  in  the  furnaces  along 
with  ore,  the  prices  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  do  not  correspond 
very  closely  with  the  prices  of  Lake  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports,  plus 
average  freight  to  the  furnaces  of  consumption. 

The  declining  tendency  in  the  average  percentage  of  iron  content 
was  more  marked  for  non-Bessemer  ore  than  for  Bessemer  ore.  The 
average  furnace  yield  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  50.9 
per  cent,  and  ranged  from  62.1  per  cent  in  1902  and  1903  to  49.7  per 
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cent  in  1906.  The  decline  in  the  average  iron  content  involved,  of 
course,  the  necessitj^  of  using  a  greater  quantity  of  ore,  coke,  and 
limestone  per  ton  of  pig  iron.  This  tended  to  increase  the  costs  of 
these  materials  per  ton  of  pig  iron  and  also  the  furnace  labor  cost. 

The  percentages  of  yield  for  the  several  districts  were  nearly  the 
same  as  the  average  (50.9),  excepting  the  Eastern  district,  which 
was  54.4. 

Coke. — ^The  average  cost  of  coke  per  ton  of  basic  pig  iron  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $3.30,  and  ranged  from  $2.77  in 
1904  to  $3.74  in  1903.  The  maximum  and  minimum  ore  costs  and 
coke  costs  came  in  different  years,  yet  the  ore  cost  in  1904  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  minimum,  so  that  the  conditions  with  respect 
to  both  of  these  materials  were  favorable  to  low  costs  for  basic  pig 
iron  in  that  year.  The  average  cost  of  coke  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  by 
districts,  ranged  from  $2.83  for  the  Eastern  district  to  $5.06  for  :the 
Chicago  district. 

The  chief  factor  in  coke  cost  was  the  price  of  coke  per  ton  de- 
livered at  furnaces  which  averaged  $2.90  per  net  ton  for  the  five-year 
period  and  ranged  from  $2.52  in  1904  to  $3.39  in  1903.  The  high 
price  in  1903  was  chiefly  a  consequence  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike 
at  the  end  of  1902,  while  low  prices  prevailed  in  1904  on  accoimt  of 
the  dull  condition  of  the  iron  trade  generally  in  that  year.  The 
variations  in  the  prices  of  coke  by  districts  were  chiefly  due  to  differ- 
ences in  the  transportation  charges  on  coke. 

If  the  freight  rates  on  Connellsville  coke  were  deducted  from  these 
district  coke  prices  a  considerable  degree  of  uniformity  in  price  would 
be  found.  The  approximate  average  freights  on  coke  from  Connells- 
ville district  for  the  five-year  period,  by  districts,  were  as  follows : 

Chicago $2.  43 

Valley i:  29 

Pittsburgh .  66 

Wheeling 1.  30 

Eastern .  76 

At  certain  furnaces,  however,  coke  was  charged  at  cost  or  at  a  very 
small  .profit,  while  in  others  at  approximately  market  prices;  the 
former  practice  affected  chiefly  the  average  results  for  the  Eastern 
district.  This  tends,  of  course,  to  make  price  comparisons  somewhat 
unsatisfactory. 

A  secondary  factor  in  the  cost  of  coke  per  ton  of  pig  iron  was  the 
quantity  used  per  ton  of  pig  iron  produced.  The  average  quantity 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  2,282  pounds  per  ton  of 
pig  iron,  and  ranged  from  2,156  pounds  in  1902  to  2,388  pounds  in 
1906.  Excepting  an  extremely  slight  decline  in  1904  the  increase  was 
steady  throughout  this  period. 
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This  increase  in  coke  consumption  was  largely  due  undoubtedly 
to  the  decrease  in  the  average  yield  of  pig  iron  from  the  net  metallic 
mixture,  which,  as  noted  above  (see  p.  104),  declined  from  52.1  per 
cent  in  1902  to  49.7  per  cent  in  1906. 

The  differences  in  coke  consumption  for  the  several  districts  were 
considerable,  ranging  from  2,244  pounds  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
to  2,489  pounds  in  the  Wheeling  district.  Apparently  the  differences 
in  average  coke  consumption  were  chiefly  caused  by  differences  in 
quality  of  coke  and  differences  in  furnace  design,  the  average  yield 
of  iron  being  just  the  same  (50.8  per  cent)  for  both  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Wheeling  districts,  which  had  the  widest  disparity  in  coke  con- 
sumption. 

Ore  and  cohe  combined. — The  yearly  changes  in  the  average  fur- 
nace cost  of  basic  pig  iron  depended  chiefly  on  the  variations  in  the 
corabined  average  cost  of  ore  and  coke,  the  cost  of  limestone  being  of 
relatively  little  importance.  The  ore  and  coke  costs  and  the  total 
furnace  cost  of  basic  pig  iron  were  as  follows : 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

S6.98 
3.01 

S7.28 
3.74 

S6.B5 
2.77 

16.84 
3.21 

J7.67 

Coke        •.-- 

3.62 

9.99 
11.86 

11.02 
13.14 

9.62 
11.39 

10.05 
11.86 

11.19 

13.06 

1.87 

2.12 

1.77 

1.81 

1.87 

The  approximate  uniformity  in  the  differences  between  the  cost  of 
ore  and  coke,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  pig  iron  on  the  other  hand, 
show  that  the  variations  in  total  furnace  cost  of  pig  iron  were  chiefly 
due  to  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  materials. 

Generally  speaking,  the  districts  with  high  ore  costs  had  low  coke 
costs  and  vice  versa.  These  two  cost  items  and  the  sum  of  them  are 
shown  below  for  each  of  the  districts  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906: 


District. 


Ore. 


Coke. 


Total. 


Chicago 

VaUey 

Pittsburgh 
Wheeling. . 
Eastern 


15.61 
6.68 
7.37 
6.89 
7.03 


S5.06 
3.91 
3.01 
4.13 
2.83 


$10.67 
10.59 
10.38 
11.02 


The  Pittsburgh  district,  which  had  the  highest  ore  costs,  had  the 
second  lowest  coke  costs  and  the  second  lowest  aggregate  cost  for 
ore  and  coke;    The  Chicago  district  had  the  lowest  ore  costs  but  the 
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highest  coke  costs  and  the  next  to  the  highest  aggregate  ore  and  coke 
cost.  The  lowest  aggregate  ore  and  coke  cost  is  found  in  the  Eastern 
district,  although  it  had  the  second  highest  ore  cost;  on  the  other 
hand,  its  coke  cost  was  very  low,  a  considerable  part  having  been 
transferred  without  profit.  The  highest  aggregate  ore  and  coke  cost 
was  in  the  Wheeling  district.  The  chief  unfavorable  factor  in  the 
Chicago  district  during  this  period  was  the  use  of  Connellsville  coke 
for  which  the  freight  rates  during  most  of  the  period  were  higher 
than  during  recent  years.     (Cf.  p.  405.)   ^ 

The  differences  in  the  ore  cost  and  coke  cost,  as  already  noted,  were 
chiefly  due  to  differences  in  freight,  and  these  cost  differences  were 
largely  compensating  in  tendency  for  the  districts  using  Lake  ore 
and  Connellsville  coke,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Tabie  23.— estimated  COMPARATrVE  COSTS  OP  TRANSPORTATION  INVOLVED  IN 
COST  OF  1  TON  OF  BASIC  PIG  IRON  FOR  NET  METALLIC  MIXTURE  AND  COKE,  BY 
DISTRICTS,  FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


District. 


Net  metallic  mixture. 


Per 

cent 
yield. 


Gross 
tons 
re- 
quired. 


Ore 
freight 
rate. 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
"cost.i 


Coke. 


Pounds 
used. 


Net 

tons 

re- 

■quired. 


Coke 
freight 
rate. 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 


Total 
trans- 
porta- 
tion 
cost. 


Chicago 

Valley 

Pittsburgh 
Wheeling. . 


49.6 
50.9 
50.8 
SO.S 


2.02 
1.96 
1.97 
1.97 


10.61 
1.09 


$1.20 
2.15 
1.30 


2,319 
2,356 
2,244 
2,489 


1.16 
1.18 
1.12 
1.24 


S2.43 

1.29 

.66 

1.30 


S2.82 

1.52 

.74 

1.61 


12.82 
2.72 
2.89 
2.91 


I  From  lower  Lake  ports. 

As  there  was  no  representative  basic  pig-iron  production  in  the 
Lake  Erie  district  for  the  tonnage  covered  by  the  cost  statements, 
this  important  district  does  not  appear  in  this  comparison.  The 
lowest  cost  for  freight  on  ore  and  coke  was  in  the  Valley  district, 
namely,  $2.72,  and  the  highest  in  the  Wheeling  district,  namely,  $2.91. 

The  assembling  cost  for  the  Chicago  district  was  next  to  the  lowest, 
while  the  cost  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  was  nearly  as  high  as  the 
Wheeling  district. 

In  considering  the  relative  costs  of  assembling  ore  and  coke  for 
basic  pig  iron  it  should  be  noted  that  the  ore  rate  was  relatively  more 
important  and  the  coke  rate  less  important  than  for  Bessemer  pig 
iron  (see  pp.  94^95),  because  the  basic  pig  iron  required,  on  the  aver- 
age, more  ore  per  ton  and  less  coke  (though  the  latter  fact,  was,  so  to 
speak,  accidental;  see  p.  120).  For  this  reason  a  district  remote  from 
the  Lakes,  like  Pittsburgh,  would  have  a  relatively  heavier  trans- 
portation charge  for  ore  and  a  lighter  one  for  coke.  Another  con- 
sideration has  already  been  referred  to  in  a  particular  instance, 
namely,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  scale  was  used  in  making  basic 
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pig  iron.    This  worked  generally  to  the  advantage  of  districts  having 
high  ore  rates,  as  they  could  use  scale  obtained  from  steel  works. 

Judging  simply  from  the  above  results  it  might  be  concluded  that 
the  Chicago  district  was  the  best  location,  considering  not  only  the 
cost  of  assembling  the  two  chief  raw  materials,  but  also  the  advan- 
tage in  reaching  the  growing  markets  of  the  West,  in  which  section 
iron  and  steel  production  has  not  been  so  extensively  developed  as 
in  the  East.  Another  fact  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  is  that 
steel  is  becoming  chiefly  a  basic  open-hearth  product  for  which  basic 
pig  iron  is  used.  In  making  basic  open-hearth  steel  a  large  proportion 
of  scrap  metal,  which  is  generally  cheaper  than  pig  iron,  is  used.  In 
this  respect  Chicago,  while  a  favorable  point  of  supply,  had  appar- 
ently no  advantage  over  Pittsburgh.  Besides  scrap,  a  considerable 
amount  of  ore  was  used  in  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  a  district  which 
had  a  low  cost  of  transportation  for  ore  possessed  an  appreciable 
advantage.  If  the  average  iron  content  of  basic  ore  continues  to 
decline,  the  relative  advantage  of  the  Chicago  district,  or  other  locali- 
ties with  a  relatively  low  transportation  cost  for  ore,  is  bound  to 
increase. 

Limestone. — The  average  cost  of  limestone  per  ton  of  pig  iron  was 
$0.47  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  and  ranged  from  $0.44 
in  1904  to  $0.49  in  1906.  There  was  considerable  variation  in  the 
cost  by  districts,  ranging  from  $0.41  in  the  Eastern  and  Chicago 
districts  to  $0.65  in  the  Wheeling  district.  The  average  quantity  of 
limestone  used  was  about  1,050  pounds,  and  the  average  price  per  ton 
about  $1. 

Labor. — The  average  labor  cost  per  ton  of  basic  pig  iron  was  $0.62 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  and  ranged  from  $0.56  in  1904 
to  $0.74  in  1903. 

There  was  a  noticeable  reduction  in  labor  costs.  The  conditions  re- 
specting the  wages  of  blast-furnace  labor  were  substantially  the 
same  for  basic  pig  iron  as  for  Bessemer.     (See  p.  96.) 

The  average  labor  costs  in  1902  and  1903  of  $0.72  and  $0.74  per  ton, 
respectively,  experienced  a  sudden  decline  in  1904  to  $0.56  per  ton,  on 
account  of  several  factors,  among  which  were  (1)  reduced  wages,  (2) 
increased  efficiency  in  labor  and  labor  management,  and  (3)  improve- 
ment in  average  character  of  plants  and  equipment.  The  slight  in- 
crease in  labor  cost  in  1905  and  1906  to  $0.61  and  $0.59  per  ton,  respec- 
tively, was  probably  due  to  (1)  increase  in  wages,  and  (2)  increase  in 
quantity  of  raw  material  to  be  handled  per  ton  of  product,  these  ele- 
ments being  of  sufficient  importance  to  offset  the  increasing  output 
and  improvement  in  plant  and  equipment.  There  was  quite  a  range 
in  the  labor  cost  by  districts.  The  lowest  cost  was  in  the  Pittsburgh  •  ■■ 
district,  namely,  $0.53,  and  the  highest  in  the  Eastern  district,  namely, 
$0.97 ;  the  cost  in  the  Wheeling  district  of  $0.92  was  nearly  as  high. 
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The  character  of  the  plants  and  equipment  was  undoubtedly  the 
chief  factor  in  these  cost  variations. 

Compared  with  the  total  furnace  cost  of  basic  pig  iron  the  labor 
cost  was  a  comparatively  small  item,  amounting  on  the  average  for 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  to  only  5  per  cent  of  the  furnace  cost. 

Other  items  of  furnace  cost. — ^The  average  cost  of  steam,  which 
is  chiefly  connected  with  the  blowing  engines,  was  $0.11  per  ton  of 
pig  iron  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  ranging  from  $0.08 
in  1906  to  $0.17  in  1903.  The  general  declining  tendency  in  this  item 
of  cost  was  probably  due,  in  part,  to  the  great  increase  in  output,  and 
probably,  also,  to  better  utilization  of  blast-furnace  gas.  There  was 
quite  a  range  by  districts,  from  $0.07  in  the  Chicago  district  to  $0.30 
in  the  Wheeling  district.  The  chief  causes  for  these  variations  ap- 
pear to  be  found  in  differences  in  furnace  equipment  and  average 
output  per  furnace. 

The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  for  the 
five-year  period  was  $0.12  per  ton.  This  item  was  extremely  variable 
for  different  plants  and  not  likely  to  conform  to  general  tendencies, 
even  on  the  average. 

The  average  expense  for  supplies  and  tools  for  the  five-year  period 
was  $0.10  per  ton  of  iron,  and  ranged  from  $0.08  in  1904  to  $0.11  in 
1905  and  1906.  The  range  by  districts  was  from  $0.08  in  the  Valley 
district  to  $0.24  in  the  Eastern  district. 

The  average  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense  per  ton 
of  iron  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $0.25,  and  ranged 
from  $0.18  to  $0.29  by  years  and  from  $0.22  to  $0.41  by  districts 
for  the  five-year  period.  Owing  to  their  miscellaneous  and  variable 
character,  they  are  not  capable  of  very  satisfactory  comparison  with 
relation  to  general  conditions. 

The  nature  of  the  relining  and  renewals  charge  has  been  explained 
in  detail  above.  (See  p.  98.)  The  average  cost  ^er  ton  of  basic  pig 
iron  was  $0.17  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  and  ranged  from 
$0.13  in  1902  to  $0.20  in  1906.  This  charge  was  sometimes  a  record  of 
actual  expenditures,  but  generally  a  fixed  provision,  irresspective  of 
the  time  the  expenses  actually  were  incurred. 

The  contingent  fund  provision  averaged  $0.02  per  ton  of  pig  iron 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  and  was  uniform  from  year  to 
year,  although  not  by  districts,  some  companies  making  no  such  pro- 
vision. It  was  intended  chiefly  to  cover  expenses  for  accidents  to 
laborers^  strike  expenses,  etc. 

Additional  cost. — ^As  explained  above  (see  p.  20),  there  were  cer- 
tain expenses  which  were  not  ordinarily  incorporated  in  the  cost 
sheets,  but  were  found  in  the  general  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the 
respective  companies.  These  were  distributed  over  the  costs  of  the 
several  products  according  to  a  general  rule  of  apportionment.     They 
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were  classified  as  (1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  and  (2) 
depreciation. 

The  expenses  for  administration,  accounting,  selling,  taxes,  etc., 
together  with  corresponding  expenses  for  holding  companies,  where 
cuch  organizations  were  found,  comprised  the  item  of  general  and 
miscellaneous  expense.  For  basic  pig  iron  this  item  showed  an  aver- 
:ige  cost  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  of  $0.27  per  ton.  The 
variations  by  districts  were  very  pronounced. 

While  the  depreciation  of  plant  and  equipment  was  taken  care  of 
to  a  considerable  extent  under  some  of  the  items  described  above 
(e.  g.,  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  and  relining  and  re- 
newals), yet  there  were  general  depreciation  charges  which  were 
made  to  the  profit  and  loss  accounts.  These  charges  had  to  be  appor- 
tioned according  to  some  general  rule  as  to  the  cost  of  the  various 
products  of  the  respective  companies.  The  amount  of  these  charges, 
as  well  as  the  method  of  apportionment,  was  doubtless  somewhat 
arbitrary.  For  particular  companies  the  charge  may  have  been 
either  too  high  or  too  low. 

This  depreciation  charge  averaged  $0.25  per  ton  of  basic  pig  iron 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906.  There  were  very  marked  dif- 
ferences in  the  average  charge  for  different  districts.  It  ranged 
from  $0.15  for  the  Wheeling  district  to  $0.60  for  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict, and  for  the  latter  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  for  any 
other  district.  As  these  charges  in  any  event  were  more  or  less  arbi- 
trary and  depended  largely  on  the  financial  policies  of  the  respective 
companies,  even  the  average  amounts  could  not  be  expected  to  have 
any  very  constant  relation  to  the  cost  of  pig  iron  in  the  various 
districts. 

Total  book  cost. — The  total  book  cost  of  basic  pig  iron  consists 
of  the  furnace  cost  plus  the  additional  cost.  The  average  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $12.82  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$11.98  in  1904  to  $13.80  in  1903. 

The  cost  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  ranged  from  $12.57 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $14.08  in  the  Wheeling  district.  The 
cost  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  was  $046  lower  than  for  any  other 
district. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  book  cost  of  basic  pig  iron  was  the 
cost  based  on  the  prices  at  which  ore  and  coke  .were  charged  in  the 
furnaces.  As  these  prices  generally  included  considerable  profits 
over  the  cost  of  delivering  these  materials  to  the  furnace's  by  the 
same  companies  or  affiliated  concerns,  these  profits  accruing  to  sub- 
stantially the  same  interests  as  those  making  the  pig  iron,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  costs  were  not  net  costs  of  production.  The  consid- 
eration of  the  net  costs  is  found  in  Chapter  IX  of  this  report. 
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Section  4.  Book  cost  of  Southern  pig  iron,  1902-1906. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Southern  pig  iron,  including  that  covered 
by  the  cost  statement  -presented  here,  was  of  foundry  grade.  As  the 
Southern  ores  are  rather  high  in  phosphorus  they  are  not  adapted  to 
the  production  of  steel  by  the  ordinary  Bessemer  process,  but  phos- 
phorus is  not  such  an  objectionable  element  for  foundry  iron.  Gen- 
eral industrial  and  commercial  conditions  also  have  favored  the  pro- 
duction of  foundry  iron  in  the  South  rather  than  steel-making  iron. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  some  production  of  basic  iron  for  steel 
making  during  the  period  1902  to  1906,  the  process  used  for  making 
steel  being  the  so-called  "  duplex  process,"  which  consists  in  first  put- 
ting the  iron  through  the  Bessemer  converter  to  eliminate  the  exces- 
sive silicon  and  a  part  of  the  carbon,  and  then  charging  the  metal  in 
■m  open-hearth  furnace  to  remoVe  the  phosphorus  and  to  bring  the 
steel  to  the  proper  analysis.  The  Southern  iron,  however,  whether 
destined  to  the  foundry  or  to  the  steel  works,  was  made  from  practi- 
cally the  same  materials,  so  that  in  discussing  its  cost  of  production 
it  can  be  treated  as  a  single  grade  irrespective  of  its  use. 

During  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  the  total  production  of 
Southern  pig  iron  was  9,988,211  ^  tons,  or  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
pig-iron  production  of  the  United  States.  Of  this  total  production 
of  Southern  pig  iron  the  cost  data  presented  below  cover  5,339,766 
tons,  or  53  per  cent.  Practically  all  the  production  covered  by  these 
cost  data  was  from  furnaces  in  the  Birmingham  district,  which  is  the 
center  of  the  Southern  pig-iron  industry. 

The  general  basis  of  this  industry  is  found  in  local  ore,  coal,  and 
coke.  The  enterprises  for  mining  both  ore  and  coal,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  the  latter  into  coke,  were  generally  carried  on  by  the  same 
companies  which  operated  the  blast  furnaces.  This  arose  naturally 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  ore  and  coal  mines  were  both  found 
in  close  proximity  to  the  blast  furnaces,  so  that  they  were  conve- 
niently operated  under  a  single  management.  In  consequence  of  this 
situation  the  cost  of  transportation  for  ore  or  coke  from  the  place  of 
production  to  the  furnaces  was  very  small.  The  coke  was  sometimes 
produced  at  the  coal  mines  in  beehive  ovens  and  sometimes  near  the 
blast  furnaces  in  by-product  ovens. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  Southern  district  during  the 
period  under  consideration  was  carried  on  by  companies  which  were 
much  less  efBcient  on  the  whole  than  those  in  the  North,  especially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  capital  and  plant  equipment.  The  labor 
conditions  in  the  South  were  particularly  unfavorable,  also,  for 
economical  production. 

'  Production  of  pig  Iron  In  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina. 
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The  average  book  costs  of  Southern  pig  iron  are  shown  in  detail  in 
the  following  statement  for  the  years  1902  to  1906,  inclusive : 

Table  24.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  SOUTHEEN  PIG  lEON,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


[In  dollars  per  grosS'-   n.] 

Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

1,055,043 

1,077,404 

1,001,759 

1,072,894 

1,132,666 

■6,339,766 

Net  metallic  mixture 

S2.40 
4.49 

.30 
1.28 

.13 

.21 
.14 

.62 
.28 

$2.44 
4.56 

.29 
1.37 

.14 

.18 
.15 

.42 
.31 

$2.25 
4.01 

.22 
1.13 

.12 

.12 
.12 

.38 
.31 

$2.24 
4.43 

.22 
1.13 

.12 

.15 
.13 

.39 
.28 

$2.41 
4.83 

.34 
1.24 

.17 

.19 
.14 

.65 
.30 

$2.39 
4.« 

.27 
1.23 

.14 

.17 
.13 

.45 
.30 

Coke 

Limestone 

Steam. 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 
tenance  

Miscellaneous     and     general 

Relining  and  renewals 

Fnrnflpfl  PORt 

9.75 
.08 

9.86 
.09 

8.66 
.09 

9.09 
.09 

10.17 

.20 

.07 

9.52 
.02 

Additional  cost: 

General  expense 

Total  book  cost 

9.83 

9.95 

8.75 

9.18 

10.44 

9.65 

Price  of  gross  metallic  mixture  > 

to.  98 
40.9 
$2.45 

3,661 

$0.99 
40.8 
$2.50 

3,657 

$0.93 
41.3 

$2.37 

3,388 

$0.92 
40.9 
S2.S8 

3,439 

$0.96 
39.6 
$2.79 

3,464 

$0.9S 
40.6 
$2.64 

3,623 

Price  of  coke  per  net  ton 

Pounds  ol  coke  used  per  ton 

'  As  no  value  was  given  for  scrap  recovered  tlie  price  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  is  necessarily  the  same, 

The  total  production  of  pig  iron  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906  covered  by  this  cost  statement  was  5,339,766  tons  and  ranged 
from  1,001,759  tons  in  1904  to  1,132,666  tons  in  1906.  The  variation 
from  year  to  year,  therefore,  was  quite  small,  the  minimum  output 
for  the  dull  year,  1904,  being  only  a  little  less  than  the  average  yearly 
production. 

FuENACE  COST. — The  total  furnace  cost  of  Southern  pig  iron  for 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $9.52  per  ton  and  ranged  from 
$8.66  in  1904  to  $10.17  in  1906.  No  general  tendency  is  apparent  in 
the  cost  movement  from  year  to  year. 

Cost  of  raw  materials.— Far  the  three  items  combined— ore,  coke, 
and  limestone— the  average  cost  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906 
was  $7.10  per  ton  of  Southern  pig  iron  and  ranged  from  $6.48  in 
1904  to  $7.68  in  1906.  These  materials  constituted  74.6  per  cent  of 
tiie  furnace  cost  for  the  five-year  average.    The  yearly  variations  be- 
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tween  the  costs  of  materials  were  considerable,  the  maximum  being, 
as  indicated  above,  $1.10  per  ton.  The  variations  in  the  cost  of 
raw  materials  fixed  to  a  large  degree  the  variations  in  furnace  cost, 
the  relative  cost  movements  from  year  to  year  being  the  same  for 
both.  The  changes  in  furnace  cost  may  be  said  to  have  been  con- 
trolled by  changes  ia  the  costs  of  the  two  chief  raw  materials,  namely, 
ore  and  coke. 

Net  metallic  minature. — For  producing  5,339,766  tons,  comprised 
in  the  preceding  cost  statement,  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906,  the  gross  metallic  mixture  amounted  to  13,151,853  tons,  with 
an  average  price  of  $0.95  per  ton ;  no  record  was  furnished  of  scrap, 
etc.,  recovered  from  the  furnaces,  so  that  the  average  priced  of  the 
gross  metallic  mixture  and  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  were  the  same, 
namely,  $0.95  per  ton.  This  was  substantially  the  average  price  of 
the  ore  used. 

The  Southern  ore,  while  low  in  average  price,  is  also  low  in  iron 
content  so  that  relatively  a  large  quantity  is  required  to  make  a  ton 
of  pig  iron.  The  yield  of  iron  varies  considerably  for  different  mines 
and  grades  of  ore.  For  the  ores  used  by  the  furnaces  covered  by  this 
cost  statement  the  average  yield  of  iron  from  the  hard  red  ores  was 
about  37  per  cent  and  from  the  soft  red  ore  and  brown  ore  about  47 
per  cent,  the  average  yield  of  the  two  ores  combined  being  40.6  per 
cent. 

As  the  average  yield  of  pig  iron  from  the  ore  was  only  40.6  per 
cent  it  required  2.46  tons  of  ore  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron.  The 
average  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  was  $2.35  per  ton  of  Southern  pig  iron  and  ranged  from 
$2.24  in  1905  to  $2.44  in  1903. 

Coke. — The  average  cost  of  coke  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906  was  $4.48  per  ton  of  Southern  pig  iron  and  ranged  from  $4.01 
in  1904  to  $4.83  in  1906.  The  movement  of  coke  cost  from  year  to 
year  was  largely,  though  not  wholly,  determined  by  the  changes  in 
the  average  price  of  coke.  Although  most  of  the  coke  was  taken 
over  at  cost  the  price  in  some  cases  included  a  profit.  The  average 
price  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $2.54  per  net  ton  of 
coke,  and  ranged  from  $2.37  in  1904  to  $2.79  in  1906.  The  coke  used 
was  partly  by-product  coke,  partly  beehive  coke  produced  by  the 
iron-making  companies,  and  partly  purchased  coke  in  which  consid- 
erable amounts  of  freight  entered  into  the  price. 

The  average  quantity  required  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906  was  3,523  pounds  per  ton  of  pig  iron  and  ranged  from  3,388 
pounds  in  1904  to  3,661  pounds  in  1902.  In  consequence  of  the  varia- 
ble quality  of  the  coke  and  iron  ore  the  average  quantity  of  qoke  used 
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did  not  bear  any  regular  relation  to  the  average  iron  content  of  the 
net  metallic  mixture.  A  noticeable  fact  respecting  the  cost  of  South- 
ern pig  iron  is  that  the  coke  price  per  ton  was  much  higher  tham  the 
ore  price. 

Lin>,estone.— The  cost  of  limestone  formed  a  very  small  though 
variable  item  in  the  cost  of  Southern  pig  iron.  This  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  close  proximity  of  the  limestone  quarries  to  the  furnaces,  and 
the  facility  with  which  it  was  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aver- 
age quantity  required  was  fairly  large  on  account  of  the  low  iron 
content  of  the  ore,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  ore  is  largely 
self-fluxing. 

The  average  cost  of  limestone  per  ton  of  Southern  pig  iron  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $0.27,  and  ranged  from  $0.22  in 
1904  and  1906  to  $0.34  in  1906.  The  variation  was  considerable, 
therefore,  and  is  explained  by  both  variations  in  price  and  in  average 
quantity  required.  The  average  price  of  limestone  ranged  from 
$0.48  per  ton  in  1903  and  1904  to  $0.78  in  1906,  and  the  average  quan- 
tity consumed  per  ton  of  pig  iron  from  890  pounds  in  1905  to  1,358 
pounds  in  1902.  Much  smaller  quantities  of  limestone  than  this 
average  were  used  by  some  furnaces.     (Cf.  p.  418.) 

Labor. — The  average  labor  cost  per  ton  of  Southern  pig  iron  for 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $1.23,  and  ranged  from  $1.13 
in  1904  and  1905  to  $1.37  in  1903. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  labor  cost  was  very  high.  This  was  due 
chiefly  to  three  reasons:  (1)  the  fact  that  the  quantities  of  ore  and 
coke  handled  per  ton  of  pig  iron  were  very  large;  (2)  an  absence, 
relatively  speaking,  of  modem  labor-saving  devices  for  handling  ma- 
terials, etc.;  and  (3)  less  efficient  labor.  The  rates  of  wages  while 
low,  as  compared  with  other  districts,  were  probably  higher,  consid- 
ering the  inefficiency  of  the  labor. 

Other  items  of  furnace  cost. — The  average  cost  of  steam  per  ton 
of  Southern  pig  iron  was  $0.14  for  the  five-y6ar  period  and  ranged 
from  $0.12  in  1904  and  1905  to  $0.17  in  1906. 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  for  the  five-year  period  aver- 
aged $0.17  per  ton,  ranging  from  $0.12  in  1904  to  $0.21  in  1902. 

Supplies  and  tools  for  the  five-year  period  averaged  $0.13  per  ton 
of  pig  iron  and  ranged  from  $0.12  in  1904  to  $0.15  in  1908. 

The  item  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense  seems  abnor- 
mally large,  but  this  is  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  some 
switching  charges,  which  ordinarily  would  be  included  in  the  cost  of 
raw  materials,  were  included  under  this  item.  Moreover,  one  com- 
pany, at  least,  during  a  part  of  this  period  charged  all  general 
expenses  to  this  item.    The  average  for  the  five-year  period  amounted 
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to  $0.45  per  ton,  the  range  being  from  $0.38  in  1904  to  $0.55  in 
1906. 

The  average  cost  for  relining  and  renewals  was  $0.30  per  ton, 
showing  no  material  yariation  from  year  to  year. 

Additional  cost. — ^The  items  of  additional  cost  were  not  very  im- 
portant in  the  case  of  the  companies  making  Southern  pig  iron, 
largely  because  their  financial  organizations  were  of  a  simple  char- 
acter. The  items  to  be  considered  under  this  heading  are  general 
expense  and  depreciation. 

The  average  general  expense  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906 
was  $0.11  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.08  in  1902  to  $0.20  in  1906. 
One  company  during  a  part  of  this  period  included  all  general 
expense  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. 
The  general  expense  in  1906,  namely,  $0.20  per  ton,  showed  an 
increase  of  $0.11  over  1905,  which  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  one  company  showed  additional  costs  under  this  head  for  the 
first  time  in  1906,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  there  was  an  increase 
for  all  the  companies  covered  by  this  cost  statement. 

Down  to  1906  there  were  no  charges  for  depreciation  in  the  profit 
and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies  covered  by  this  cost  statement. 
In  1906,  however,  certain  additional  costs  on  this  account  appeared 
which  averaged  $0.07  per  ton. 

Total,  book  cost. — The  furnace  cost  plus  the  additional  cost  gives 
the  total  book  cost.  For  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  the 
average  book  cost  for  Southern  pig  iron  was  $9.65,  and  ranged  from 
$8.75  in  1904  to  $10.44  in  1906. 

This  book  cost  was  very  nearly  an  absolute  net  cost  to  the  com- 
I)anies  included,  because  each  company  produced  practically  all  of  its 
own  raw  materials  and  used  them  at  substantially  p)*oduction  cost. 
In  this  respect  the  book  cost  of  Southern  pig  iron  differed  from  the 
book  cost  of  Northern  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron. 

Section  5.  Comparison  of  book  costs  of  Bessemer,  basic,  and  Southern 
pig  iron,  190!J-1906. 

The  three  kinds  of  pig  iron,  the  costs  of  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed, namely,  Bessemer,  basic,  and  Southern,  comprised  all  the 
grades  for  which  comprehensive  cost  data  were  received  by  the 
Bureau,  and  for  which,  therefore,  satisfactory  comparisons  of  cost 
can  be  made.  They  included,  also,  the  greater  part  of  the  total 
production  of  pig  iron  during  the  period  1902  to  1906,  inclusive, 
namely,  66,816,004  tons,  or  66  per  cent  of  the  total  pig-iron  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States.  As  the  cost  data  in  each  case  are  for  the 
same  period  of  years  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  basis  of  com- 
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parison  is  the  average  cost  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  as 
a  whole.     The  cost  data  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  26.— COMPABISON  OF  BOOK  COSTS  OF  BE8SEMBB,  BASIC,  AND  SOUTHERN  PIG 
IRON,  FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


Bessemer. 


Basic. 


Southern. 


Gross  tons  produced 

Net  metallic  mixture 

Coke 

Limestone 

Labor 

Steam 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense 

Rellnlngand  renewals 

Contingent  fund 

Furnace  cost 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . 
Depreciation 

Total  book  cost 

Price  of  gross  metallic  mixture 

Price  of  net  metallic  mixture 

Per  cent  of  yield 

Price  of  coke  per  net  ton 

Pounds  of  coke  used  per  ton  of  product. . 


51,902,699 


9,573,539 


5,339,766 


17.30 
3.89 
.43 
.77 
.12 
.16 
.13 
.26 
.18 
.02 


17.14 
3.'30 
.47 
.62 
.11 
.12 
.10 
.25 
.17 
.02 


S2.35 
4.48 
.27 
1.23 
.14 
.17 
.13 
.45 


13.26 


12.30 


.25 


9.65 


$4.07 

13.73 

J3.97 

13.64 

64.4 

50.9 

J3.37 

12.90 

2,311 

2,282 

to.  95 
10.95 
40.6 
12.54 
3,523 


These  figures  represent  the  average  book  costs  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906,  and  are  composed,  of  course,  of  a  very  great 
variety  of  costs  for  particular  furnaces,'  which  even  in  the  case  of 
such  items  as  raw  materials  show  great  variations  from  the  average 
costs.  While  the  averages  are  in  most  respects  a  fair  representation 
of  the  normal  conditions,  and  hence  a  fair  basis  of  comparison  for  the 
book  costs  of  different  kinds  of  pig  iron,  they  take  no  account  of  the 
intermediate  transfer  profits  on  ore  and  coke  which  are  large  for  the 
two  Northern  grades  of  pig  iron  and  practically  negligible  for  the 
Southern. 

Furnace  cost. — The  total  furnace  costs  for  Bessemer  and  basic 
pig  iron  during  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  averaged  $13.26 
and  $12.30,  respectively,  showing  a  difference  t)f  $0.96  in  favor  of 
the  basic  iron.  The  principal  factors  in  this  difference  were  the  lower 
costs  of  raw  materials  and  labor  for  basic  iron.  The  lower  costs  of 
raw  materials,  as  shown  above,  were  chiefly  on  account  of  differences 
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in  grade  and  value  of  ores  used.  The  lower  labor  costs  were  chiefly 
due,  apparently,  to  superior  average  character  of  the  plants  produc- 
ing basic  pig  iron,  and  this  had  some  influence  in  lowering  the  costs  of 
some  of  the  minor  items. 

The  furnace  cost  of  Southern  pig  iron  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  was  only  $9.52  per  ton,  or  $3.74  lower  than  for  Bessemer 
and  $2.78  lower  than  for  basic  during  the  same  period.  While  the 
advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Southern  furnaces  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  raw  materials  was  considerably  greater  than  this,  a  counter- 
balancing influence  is  found  in  the  markedly  higher  labor  costs  of 
Southern  pig  iron,  as  well  as  some  of  the  minor  items  of  furnace  cost. 

Net  metaUic  mixture. — The  cost  for  this  item  was  the  highest  for 
Bessemer  pig  iron,  namely,  $7.30  per  ton.  As  has  been  shown,  this 
net  metallic  mixture  was  chiefly  composed  of  Bessemer  Lake  ore. 
It  may  be  best  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture 
of  basic  pig  iron,  which  was  also  chiefly  composed  of  Lake  ore, 
although  the  grade  was  non-Bessemer.  The  cost  fdr  basic  pig  iron 
was  $7.14  per  ton,  or  only  $0.16  lower  than  for  Bessemer  iron.  Con- 
sidering the  lower  grade  and  lower  average  price  at  lower  Lake 
ports  of  the  non-Bessemer  ore  used,  the  difference  was  much  less  than 
might  be  expected,  and  is  chiefly  explained  by  the  following  facts; 
(1)  the  groups  of  furnaces  included  in  the  average  for  Bessemer  iron 
had  a  lower  average  freight  cost  from  lower  Lake  ports  than  those  for 
basic  iron,  and  (2)  the  average  yield  of  pig  iron  from  the  net  metaUic 
mixture  was  several  per  cent  lower  for  basic  iron  than  for  Bessemer. 
While  it  is  true  also  that  the  average  for  Bessemer  iron  included  the 
Eastern  district,  in  which  considerable  quantities  of  other  ore  than 
Lake  ore  were  used,  the  effect  of  this  on  the  average  cost  did  not 
exceed  a  few  cents  per  ton.  The  same  may  be  said  o-f  the  Western  ore 
used  in  the  Chicago  and  Western  district. 

The  average  freight  rate  on  ore  for  the  furnaces  making  Bessemer 
iron  was  about  $0.62  per  ton  from  lower  Lake  ports,  and  for  the  fur- 
naces making  basic  iron  about  $0.95  per  ton,  giving  a  freight  differ- 
ence on  ore  of  $0.33  per  ton.  This  was  equivalent  to  about  $0.72  for 
the  cost  of  ore  in  one  ton  of  pig  iron,  taking  account  of  the  respective 
quantities  of  each  grade  necessary  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron.  The 
disadvantage  of  the  basic  furnaces  with  respect  to  freight  on  ore  was 
largely  compensated  for,  as  will  be  shown  below,  by  lower  average 
freight  rates  on  coke.  In  fact,  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  better  in 
making  comparisons  of  the  two  kinds  of  pig  iron  to  take  the  sum  of 
the  items  of  ore  and  coke.    (See  p.  120.) 

The  difference  in  cost  of  net  metallic  mixture. between  Bessemer 
and  basic  pig  iron  is  of  interest,  as  it  is  related  to  ore  of  the  same 
region  though  of  different  grades.    A  satisfactory  comparison  is  diflB- 
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cjult,  however,  owing  chiefly  to  the  differences  in  ore  freights  from 
lower  Lake  ports.  In  comparing  this  item  of  cost  for  Bessemer  and 
basic  pig  iron  with  the  same  item  for  Southern  pig  iron,  not  only 
were  there  still  greater  differences  on  account  of  freights,  but  the  ores 
themselves  were  of  a  more  diverse  character.  The  comparison  of  basic 
iron  costs  with  Southern  iron  costs  is  of  special  interest,  inasmuch 
as  both  were  made  from  ores  which  were  relatively  high  in  phos- 
phorus, and  both  kinds  of  iron  were  therefore  non-Bessemer  in  quality. 

Comparing  the  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  for  both  Bessemer 
($7.30  per  ton)  and  basic  pig  iron  ($7.14  per  ton),  composed  chiefly 
of  Lake  ore,  with  the  net  metallic  mixture  for  Southern  pig  iron 
($2.35  per  ton),  extremely  large  differences  appear,  namely,  $4.95  per 
ton  between.  Bessemer  and  Southern  and  $4.79  per  ton  between  basic 
and  Southern.  These  differences  were  not  influenced  much  by  dif- 
ferences in  the  cost  of  mining  the  ore  used,  but  were  due  chiefly  to  two 
circumstances,  namely,  (1)  the  ore  which  chiefly  composed  the  net 
metallic  mixture  of  Bessemer  and  basic  iron  contained  in  its  price 
a  very  large  element  of  freight,  which  greatly  enhanced  its  price  at 
th^  furnace,  and  (2)  the  profits  included  in  the  price  of  Lake  ore 
were  much  higher  than  for  Southern  ore.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
approximate  average  price  of  ore  at  the  furnace  (price  of  net  metallic 
mixture)  for  Bessemer  iron  averaged  $3.97  per  ton,  and  for  basic  iron 
$3.64  per  ton,  as  against  $0.95  for  Southern  pig  iron.  The  former 
prices,  therefore,  were  about  four  times  the  latter. 

The  respective  costs  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  did  not  show 
equally  great  differences  for  the  reason  that  there  was  an  important 
counteracting  influence,  namely,  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
Southern  pre  was  necessary  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron  than  of  Lake 
ore.  Thus  the  average  furnace  yield  for  Bessemer  and  basic  iron  was 
54.4  per  cent  and  50.9  per  cent,  respectively,  indicating  a  require- 
ment of  net  metallic  mixture  of  1.84  tons  and  1.96  tons,  respectively, 
to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  while  that  for  Southern  ore  was  only 
40.6  per  cent,  indicating  a  requirement  of  2.46  tons  of  ore  per  ton  of 
pig  iron. 

Coke. — The  coke  cost  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  was  higher  than  for 
basic,  namely,  $3.89  per  ton  of  iron,  as  compared  with  $3.30,  a  differ- 
ence of  $0.59  per  ton.  Both  kinds  of  iron  were  produced  in  great 
part  with  the  use  of  Connellsville  coke,  for  which  the  grade  was  sub- 
stantially uniform.  There  was  also  some  by-product  coke  used,  and 
the  proportion  differed  for  these  two  kinds  of  pig  iron,  and  also  dif- 
fered for  either  one  of  them  from  year  to  year.  This  undoubtedly 
had  some  small  effect  on  the  relative  coke  costs,  but  the  difference  was 
chiefly  due  to  different  locations  of  the  furnaces  comprised  in  each  of 
the  groups,  with  consequent  differences  in  average  freight.    The 
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great  Bulk  of  the  production  of  basic  pig  iron  was  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  (averaging  70.1  per  cent),  for  which  the  coke  freight  rates 
ranged  from  $0.60  to  $0.75  per  ton  for  different  plants  in  different 
years.  These  rates  were  lower  than  the  rates  to  any  other  district. 
For  the  Bessemer  pig-iron  production,  on  the  other  hand,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  Pittsburgh  district  averaged  only  31.9  per  cent.  Again, 
for  basic  pig  iron  the  Chicago  district  had  only  4.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  production,  while  for  Bessemer  it  had  17.8  per  cent.  As  the  Chi- 
cago district  bad  by  far  the  highest  coke  rates  of  any  district,  ranging 
from  $2.35  to  $2.75  per  ton  of  coke,  it  is  evident  that  this  tended  to 
make  the  average  freight  higher  for  the  coke  in  the  Bessemer  pig 
iron.  The  approximate  average  freight  on  coke  for  the  Bessemer 
pig-iron  production  was  $1.36  per  net  ton  of  coke  and  $0.89  per  net 
ton  for  the  basic  pig-iron  production,  showing  a  difference  of  $0.47 
per  ton. 

The  difference  in  coke  consumption,  which  was  less  per  ton  of  pig 
iron  for  basic  than  for  Bessemer  in  spite  of  the  lower  average  iron 
content  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  used  for  the  foinner,  also  con- 
tributed to  establish  this  difference  in  coke  cost  per  ton  of  pig  iron. 
The  average  coke  consumption  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  was  2,311  pounds 
per  ton,  as  against  2,282  pounds  per  ton  for  basic  pig  iron. 

The  cost  of  coke  for  Southern  pig  iron,  $4.48,  was  consideraibly 
higher  than  for  either  Bessemer  or  basic.  While  the  Southern  fur- 
naces had  generally  a  great  advantage  in  respect  to  coke  cost  in  con- 
sequence of  the  proximity  of  coal  mines  and  coke  ovens  to  the  furnace 
plants,  thus  reducing  freight  charges  to  a  relatively  small  amount, 
they  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  two  respects,  (1)  in  cost  of  coke  at 
ovens,  and  (2)  in  quantity  of  coke  required  per  ton  of  pig  iron.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Connellsville  coke  went  into  the  furnace  at  a 
price  which  on  the  average  involved  a  considerable  profit  (see  p.  66) 
as  compared  with  Southern  coke,  the  price  of  the  latter  was  higher, 
reckoned  at  the  coke  ovens.  Reckoned  at  the  furnace,  however,  the 
average  price  of  Southern  coke  was  only  $2.54  per  net  ton,  as  against 
$3.37  for  coke  used  in  Bessemer  furnaces  and  $2.90  for  coke  used  in 
Northern  basic  furnaces.  The  average  freight  rates  on  coke,  there- 
fore, put  the  Northern  furnaces  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect  as 
compared  with  the  Southern  furnaces.  This  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced, however,  by  the  larger  quantity  of  coke  required  per  ton  of 
Southern  pig  iron. 

The  average  coke  consumption  for  the  Southern  furnaces  was  3,523 
pounds  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  as  against  2,282  for  Northern  basic  fur- 
naces and  2,311  for  Bessemer  furnaces,  or  54.4  per  cent  more  than 
for  basic  iron  and  52.4  per  cent  more  than  for  Bessemer  iron. 
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Limestone. — The  average  cost  of  limestone  per  ton  of  pig  iron 
was  very  nearly  the  same  for  Bessemer  and  basic  for  the  five-year 
period,  being  $0.43  and  $0.47  per  ton,  respectively.  This  small  differ- 
ence of  $0.04  per  ton  was  due  in  about  equal  degrees  to  a  slightly 
higher  average  price  for  the  limestone  delivered  to  the  basic  furnaces, 
namely,  about  $1  per  gross  ton,  as  compared  with  about  $0.95  per 
gross  ton  for  the  Bessemer  furnaces,  and  to  a  slightly  greater  average 
quantity  used  by  the  basic  furnaces.  The  average  quantity  used  per 
ton  of  pig  iron  was  about  1,050  pounds  for  basic  and  about  1,000 
pounds  for  Bessemer. 

Although  for  the  Southern  furnaces  the  average  consumption  of 
limestone  per  ton  of  pig  iron  was  a  little  larger  than  for  the  Northern 
furnaces,  namely,  a  little  over  1,100  pounds,  the  average  cost  was 
much  lower  for  the  Southern  furnaces,  namely,  $0.27  per  ton  of  pig 
iron,  on  account  of  the  very  much  lower  price  of  the  limestone  deliv- 
ered at  the  furnaces,  namely,  $0.55  per  gross  ton. 

Ore.,  coke,  and  limestone  combined. — A  better  basis  of  compari- 
son for  the  costs  of  raw  materials  is  the  aggregate  cost  of  ore,  coke, 
and  limestone,  because  while  one  group  of  furnaces  may  be  more 
advantageously  located  than  another  group  with  respect  to  ore  sup- 
ply, it  may  be  less  advantageously  located  with  respect  to  coke,  at 
least  if  it  has  the  same  sources  of  supply  for  each  kind  of  material. 
The  aggregate  costs  for  these  three  items  for  Bessemer,  basic,  and 
Southern  pig  iron  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  were  as 
follows : 


Material. 

Bessemer. 

Basic. 

Southern. 

Net  metallic  mixture    ..  .. 

17.30 
3.89 

17.14 
3.30 

12.36 

Coke 

4.48 

Total 

11.19 
.43 

10.44 
.47 

6.83 

Limestone                       

.2? 

Grand  total 

11.62 

10.91 

7.10 

The  difference  in  cost  between  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  with 
respect  to  raw  materials  is  clearly  shown  in  the  above  statement, 
the  former  being  $11.62  per  ton,  as  compared  with  $10.91  for 
the  latter,  or  $0.71  per  ton  higher.  The  comparison  in  this  form 
largely  eliminates  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  accidental  circum- 
stances of  furnace  location  with  respect  to  one  raw  material  (ore) 
as  compared  with  another  (coke).  As  both  Bessemer  and  basic  pig 
iron  were  made  chiefly  with  Connellsville  coke  and  the  cost  of  lime- 
stone was  substantially  the  same,  the  principal  causes  for  the  differ- 
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ences  between  them  for  these  items  were  differences  in  freight  and 
differences  in  the  prices  of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports. 

For  th«  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  the  average  cost  of  ore  freight 
from  lower  Lake  ports  for  1  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  was  approxi- 
mately the  average  ore  rate,  namely,  $0.62,  times  the  quantity  of 
net  metallic  mixture  required  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  namely,  1.84  tons, 
or  $1.14  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  coke  freight  for  1  ton  of 
Bessemer  pig  iron  was  approximately  the  average  coke  rate  from 
the  Connellsville  district,  namely,  $1.36  per  net  ton,  times  the 
quantity  required,  namely,  2,311  pounds,  or  $1.57,  giving  a  total 
freight  cost  of  $2.71  per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron.  On  the  siime 
basis,  for  basic  pig  iron  the  average  ore  rate  of  $0.95  per  ton  and 
average  requirement  of  1.96  tons  of  net  metallic  mixture  would  indi- 
cate a  freight  cost  of  $1.86,  while  the  average  coke  rate  of  $0.89  per 
net  ton  and  average  coke  requirement  of  2,282  pounds  would  indicate 
a  freight  cost  of  $1.02,  or  a  total  freight  cost  of  $2.88  per  ton  of 
basic  pig  iron.  Comparing  the  total  freight  costs  for  these  two  raw 
materials,  namely,  $2.71  per  ton  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  $2.88 
per  ton  for  basic  pig  iron,  shows  a  difference  of  $0.17  per  ton  in  favor 
of  Bessemer.  This  would  indicate  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
these  two  raw  materials  for  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron,  namely, 
$0.75  per  ton  greater  for  Bessemer  plus  the  $0.17  per  ton  difference 
in  freight  in  favor  of  Bessemer,  or  a  total  of  $0.92  per  ton  of  pig 
iron,  must  be  attributed  to  differences  in  the  cost  of  the  ore.  On 
the  basis  of  2  tons  of  ore  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  this  would  give  a  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  the  ores  (Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer)  of  $0.46 
per  ton.  The  difference  in  the  prices  of  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer 
ores  for  the  five-year  period,  as  shown  by  Table  88,  page  278,  was 
$0.45  per  ton. 

In  three  of  the  four  districts  producing  both  Bessemer  and  basic 
iron  from  Lake  ore  and  principally  Connellsville  coke  the  cost  of 
assembling  materials  was  higher  for  basic  than  for  Bessemer  iron. 
The  one  exception  was  the  Chicago  district,  and  this  was  due  to  the 
different  locations  of  the  furnaces  producing  Bessemer  and  basic  iron. 
In  this  district  the  plants  producing  basic  iron  were  on  the  Lake, 
while  one  plant  producing  Bessemer  iron  was  located  some  distance 
from  the  Lake,  which  involved  an  ore  freight  charge,  and  another 
plant  producing  Bessemer  iron  was  located  north  of  Chicago  and  took 
a  higher  freight  rate  on  coke.  Naturally  the  cost  of  assembling  mate- 
rials for  basic  iron  would  be  higher  than  for  Bessemer  iron,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lower  average  yield  of  non-Bessemer  ore,  which  required 
larger  quantities  of  both  ore  and  coke. 
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A  comparison  by  districts  of  the  cost  of  assembling  materials  used 
in  the  production  of  Bessemer  and  basic  iron  is  given  in  the  following 
table : 

TABLE  26. — COMPARISON  OF  ESTIMATED  COSTS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  INVOLTED 
IN  NET  METALLIC  MIXTURE  AND  COKE  FOR  1  TON  OF  BESSEMER  AND  BASIC 
PIG  IRON,  BY  DISTRICTS,  1902-1906. 


Net  metallic  mixture. 

Coke. 

Total 

District,  and  kind  of  pig  iron. 

Gross 

tons 

required. 

Ore 
freight 
rate. 

Trans- 
portation 
cost.' 

Net 

tons 

required. 

Coke 
freight 
rate. 

Trans- 
portation 
cost.    ! 

transpor- 
tatJOD 
cost. 

Chicago: 

1.85 
2.02 

1.87 
1.96 

1.81 
1.97 

1.82 
1.97 

SO.  07 

10.13 

1.13 
1.16 

L12 

,     1.18 

1.10 
1.12 

1.11 
1.24 

12.52 
2.43 

1.28 
1.29 

.68 
.66 

1.36 
1.30 

S2.85 
2.82 

1.43 
1.S2 

.75 
.74 

1.61 
1.61 

Basic    .  . 

'■'     2  82 

Valley: 

Bessemer 

.61 
.61 

1.09 
1.09 

.66 
.66 

1.14 
1.20 

1.97 
2.15 

1.20 
1.30 

2  57 

Basic 

2.72 

Pittsburgh: 

Bessemer 

2.72 

Basic 

2.89 

Wlieellng: 

Bessemer 

2  71 

Basic 

2.91 

'  From  lower  Lake  ports. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  detail  in  comparing  the  costs  of 
raw  materials  of  Southern  pig  iron  with  the  two  grades  just  con- 
sidered. As  shown  on  page  120,  the  average  cost  of  these  items  for 
Southern  pig  iron  was  $7.10  per  ton,  as  against  $11.62  for  Bessemer 
and  $10.91  for  basic,  the  differences  being  $4.52  and  $3.81,  respec- 
tively. These  differences  fairly  represented  the  great  advantage  in 
the  cost  of  raw  materials  of  Southern  pig  iron  as  compared  with  the 
two  grades  of  Northern  pig  iron,  or,  in  fact,  any  common  grades  of 
iron  produced  from  Lake  ores  in  the  central  region.  The  most 
important  factor  was  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  assembling  the 
raw  materials,  which,  was  so  great  as  to  more  than  offset  the  necessity 
of  using  much  larger  quantities  of  ore  and  coke. 

Labor. — The  average  labor  cost  per  ton  was  considerably  higher 
for  Bessemer  pig  iron  than  for  basic,  the  amounts  being  $0.77  and 
$0.62,  respectively. 

The  average  labor  cost  for  the  Southern  furnaces  was  much 
greater,  namely,  $1.23  per  ton  of  pig  iron.  While  this  may  be  partly 
attributed  to  an  inferiority  of  Southern  furnaces  on  the  average  to 
the  Northern  furnaces  making  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  in  respect 
to  capacity,  design,  and  labor-saving  equipment,  as  well  as  to  dif- 
ferences in  wages  and  efficiency  of  labor,  the  chief  factor  probably 
was  the  comparatively  low  iron  content  of  Southern  ores.  It  re- 
quired 2.46  tons  of  net  metallic  mixture  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron 
at  the  Southern  furnaces,  as  against  1.86  tons  at  the  Northern  fur- 
naces, or  32.3  per  cent  more;  it  required  3,523  pounds  of  coke  to 
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produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron  at  the  Southern  furnaces,  as  against  2,307 
pounds  at  the  Northern  furnaces,  or  52.7  per  cent  more.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  even  if  the  furnaces  in  both  regions  had  been 
oi  equally  improved  design  and  equipment  the  labor  cost  for  the 
former  per  ton  of  pig  iron  produced  would  have  been  very  consider- 
ably higher,  though  not  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  weights  of 
raw  materials  charged. 

Other  items  of  furnace  cost. — The  variations  of  the  remaining 
furnace  cost  items,  with  two  exceptions,  were  so  small  that  they  call 
for  no  special  comment. 

The  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense  for  Bessemer  and 
basic  iron,  while  averaging  practically  the  same,  $0.26  and  $0.25, 
respectively,  was  much  lower  than  for  the  Southern  iron,  which  was 
$0.45.  One  reason  for  this  difference  was  that  in  some  cases  certain 
expenses  which  were  not  included  in  the  furnace  costs  by  the  North- 
ern furnaces  were  so  included  by  the  Southern  furnaces.  Another 
reason  for  the  relatively  high  cost  of  this  item  for  Southern  pig  iron 
was  a  much  smaller  output,  as  compared  with  the  Northern  furnaces. 

The  cost  per  ton  for  relining  and  renewals  was  about  the  same  for 
Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron,  namely,  $0.18  and  $0.17,  respectively. 
The  charge  for  Southern  pig  iron  was  much  higher  and  averaged 
$0.30  per  ton.  Apparently  the  more  important  Southern  furnaces, 
were  driven  hard  and,  it  is  understood,  required  relining  on  the 
average  as  frequently  as  the  Northern  furnaces.  In  consequence  of 
their  relatively  smaller  output  on  account  of  low-grade  ore,  their 
costs  per  ton  for  relining  were  naturally  higher. 

Additional  cost. — There  were  considerable  differences  in  the  items 
of  additional  cost,  especially  as  between  the  Northern  pig  iron  and 
Southern  pig  iron  on  account  of  differences  in  commercial  organiza- 
tion and  accounting  methods. 

The  item  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  did  not  differ 
greatly  for  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron,  for  which  the  average  costs 
were  $0.36  and  $0.27  per  ton,  respectively.  For  Southern  pig  iron 
it  was  very  much  lower,  namely,  $0.11  per  ton.  This  large  difference 
was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  general  expenses  were 
put  into  the  furnace  costs  by  Southern  pig-iron  producing  com- 
panies, thus  making  the  items  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works 
expense  much  higher  than  for  Northern  pig  iron. 

Depreciation  differed  consideraljly  as  between  Bessemer  and  basic 
pig  iron,  the  average  costs  being  $0.39  and  $0.25,  respectively. 
While  the  rule  of  apportionment  adopted  (see  pp.  20-21)  naturally 
resulted  in  a  lower  charge  for  basic  pig  iron  for  any  company  in 
any  year  on  account  of  its  lower  cost  per  ton,  more  important 
factors  were  the  considerable  variations  in  these  charges  in  the  par- 
ticular companies  covered  in  each  case  and  the  differences  in  the 
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relative  proportions  of  production  of  each  grade  from  year  to  year. 
For  Southern  pig  iron,  depreciation  charges,  apart  from  the  charge 
for  relining  the  furnaces,  were  not  generally  made,  so  that  the  aver- 
age, namely,  $0.02  per  ton,  was  extremely  snaall  in  comparison  with 
Bessemer  or  basic  pig  iron. 

Total  book  cost. — The  total  book  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  was 
$14.01  per  ton,  as  compared  with  $12.82  for  basic,  a  difference  of  $1.19 
per  ton.  The  chief  causes  for  this  difference  were  the  same  as  those 
already  stated  for  the  differences  in  total  furnace  cost,  namely,  lower 
costs  of  raw  materials  and  of  labor  in  the  case  of  basic  pig  iron. 
While  there  was  thus  a  marked  difference  in  the  average  cost  of  Bes- 
semer and  basic  pig  iron,  this  was  largely  compensated  for  by  the  dif- 
ference in  quality  arid  availability  for  steel  production  under  the 
technical  and  commercial  conditions  prevailing  at  that  time. 

For  Southern  pig  iron  the  total  book  cost  averaged  $9.65  per  ton, 
showing  a  difference  of  $4.36  as  compared  with  Bessemer  and  of  $3.17 
as  compared  with  basic.  In  this  case  the  marked  differences  in  the 
additional  costs  for  Northern  as  compared  with  Southern  pig  iron 
were  of  considerable  importance.  In  comparing  this  low  average 
cost  of  Southern  pig  iron  with  Bessemer  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
of  course,  that  the  grades  of  the  two  products  are  quite  distinct,  and 
during  the  period  under  consideration  they  were  not  competing  com- 
modities, one  being  used  chiefly  for  foundry  purposes  and  the  other 
for  Bessemer-steel  production. 

The  relationship  between  Southern  pig  iron,  and  Northern  basic 
iron  was  somewhat  closer  because  there  is  often  much  less  differ- 
ence between  a  basic  iron  suitable  for  steel  making  and  a  foundry 
grade.  In  view  of  the  large  average  difference  in  cost  shown  above, 
namely,  $3.17  per  ton,  it  might  appear  strange  that  the  Southern  pig- 
iron  production  should  not  show  a  very  rapid  growth  at  the  expense 
of  the  Northern  basic-iron  production.  There  appear  to  be  two  im- 
portant reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  Southern  pig  iron 
contains  a  large  amount  of  silicon,  which,  though  advantageous  for 
many  purposes  in  foundry  grades,  is  excessive  for  the  purposes  of  steel 
making,  and  under  otherwise  similar  conditions  involves  a  greater 
cost  to  convert  into  steel.  This,  in  factj  is  the  reason  for  the  use  of 
the  more  expensive  duplex  process  of  malring  open-hearth  steel  in  the 
South  as  compared  with  the  simple  open-hearth  process  in  the  North. 
Another  and  more  important  reason,  however,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Southern  furnaces  are  far  removed  from  the  chief  markets 
of  consumption,  and  the  freight  rates  to  such  markets  are  relatively 
high.  Thus  the  freight  rates  on  pig  iron  from  Birmingham  to  Cin- 
cinnati during  this  period  varied  from  $2.75  to  $3.25  per  ton,  the 
rates  to  Pittsburgh  were  around  $4.85  per  ton,  while  the  rates  to 
Chicago  were  about  $4.36  per  ton. 
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Section  6.  Profits  on  sales  and  transfers  of  pig  iron. 

NoETHERN  PIG  lEON. — The  profit  and  loss  statements  of  the  compa- 
nies reporting  the  costs  of  pig  iron  not  only  show  the  costs  of  the 
sales  or  transfers  of  this  commodity,  which  are  of  interest  for  com- 
parison with  the  costs  derived  from  the  cost  sheets,  but  they  also 
show  the  profits  earned  thereon,  and  these  are  of  importance  in  de- 
termining the  costs  of  commodities  made  from  pig  iron,  because  such 
profits,  so  far  as  they  related  to  Bessemer,  basic,  and  Southern  pig 
iron,  were  included  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  costs  of  steel 
ingots.  It  will  be  shown,  however,  that  while  the  pig  iron  sold  gen- 
erally showed  a  high  profit  per  ton,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  pig  iron 
which  was  transferred  at  a  profit,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Northern  pig 
iron  here  under  consideration  went  directly  from  the  blast  furnaces 
to  the  steel  works  at  cost,  with  the  result  that  only  a  small  amount  of 
profit  over  and  above  the  book  cost  of  pig  iron  was,  on  the  average, 
included  in  the  cost  of  ingots.  In  so  far,  however,  as  the  pig-iron 
costs  contain  large  profits  on  account  of  the  prices  at  which  ore  and 
coke  were  charged  at  the  furnaces,  these  profits  formed  a  part  of  the 
costs  of  steel  ingots. 

This  difference  in  the  practice  of  transferring  pig  iron,  i.  e.,  part 
at  a  profit  and  part  at  cost,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  companies 
arbitrarily  adopted  one  method  or  the  other,  as  best  suited  their  con- 
venience. In  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corporationj  whose  subsidiary 
companies  produced  the  great  bulk  of  the  tonnage  of  Northern  Besse- 
mer and  basic  pig  iron,  the  transfers  from  the  furnaces  to  the  steel 
works  within  a  given  subsidiary  company  (e.  g.,  Carnegie)  were 
made  at  cost. 

The  profit  and  loss  statements  in  the  case  of  some  companies  dis- 
tinguish the  sales  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  from  basic  and  other  grades, 
but  for  other  companies  no  such  distinction  is  made.  Hence,  for  a 
general  average  of  the  results  of  such  sales  and  transfers  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  aU  kinds  of  Northern  pig  iron  together.  The  results, 
as  shown  by  the  profit  and  loss  statements,  follow : 

TABLE  27.— BOOK  COSTS,  PKICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOE  NOETHBEN  PIG  IBON  SOLD 
OR  TEANSFEEEBD  AT  A  PEOFIT,  BY  TEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Year. 

Sold. 

Transferred  at  a  profit. 

Sold  and  transferred  at  a 
profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

1902    ..  . 

560,356 
571,186 
524,171 
764,164 
768,500 

$13.44 
15.28 
13.04 
13.29 
14.96 

116.57 
18..48 
12.91 
14.65 
17.56 

S3. 13 
3.20 

1.36 
2.60 

1,955,741 
1,840,404 
2,220,550 
3,138,173 
3,068,630 

tl4.33 
15.37 
12.79 
13.02 
14.15 

$15.80 
15.90 
13.23 
13.38 
14.41 

$1.47 
.53 
.44 
.36 
.26 

2,516,097 
2,411,590 
2,744,721 
3,902,337 
3,837,130 

$14.13 
15.35 
12.84 
13.08 
14.31 

$15.97 
16.51 
13.17 
13.63 
15.04 

$1.84 

1903 

1.16 

1904 

.33 

1905 

.55 

1906.  . 

.73 

Total.. 

3,1^,377 

14.04 

16.09 

2.05 

12,223,498 

13.83 

14.38 

.65 

15,411,875 

13.87 

14.73 

.86 

^  Loss. 
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In  considering  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  average  cost 
of  the  Northern  pig  jron  sold  and  transferred  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  was  $13.87  per  ton,  as  against  $13.83  for  the  aver- 
age book  cost  of  the  total  production  comprised  in  the  returns 
made  to  the  Bureau,  a  difference  of  only  $0.04  per  ton.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  former  was  only  15,411,875  tons,  however,  eis  compared 
with  61,949,875  ^  tons  for  the  latter. 

The  average  costs  of  the  quantities  sold  were  different  also  from 
the  average  costs  of  the  quantities  transferred.  Thus,  the  average 
costs  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  were  $14.04  and  $13.83, 
respectively,  showing  an  average  difference  of  $0.21.  The  differences 
for  particular  years  were  often  considerably  greater. 

While  the  costs  of  the  quantities  sold  and  transferred  were  nearly 
the  same,  at  least  when  a  five-year  average  is  taken,  it  was  quite  other- 
wise with  respect  to  the  average  prices,  and  consequently,  also,  the 
average  profits  for  sales  and  transfers  at  a  profit.  For  the  five-year 
period  the  average  price  of  Northern  pig  iron  for  the  quantity  sold 
was  $16.09  per  ton,  while  for  the  quantity  transferred  at  a  profit  the 
average  price  was  only  $14.38  per  ton,  showing  a  difference  of  $1.71 
per  ton. 

The  average  price  of  the  sales  was  a  fair  representation  of  the 
market  prices,  while  the  prices  of  transfers  were  largely  arbitrary. 
For  particular  years  the  differences  in  the  average  prices  of  sales 
and  transfers  were  naturally  even  greater,  ranging  from  $0.32  per 
ton  in  1904,  when  the  average  price  of  transfers  was  higher  than  that 
of  sales,  to  $3.15  in  1906,  when  the  average  price  of  sales  was  the 
higher.  That  the  average  price  of  sales  should  be  lower  than  that 
of  transfers,  as  in  1904,  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  shows  not  only 
the  low  market  prices  prevailing  in  that  year  of  depression  in  the 
iron  trade,  but  also  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  arbitrary 
character  of  the  transfer  prices.  The  average  price  of  sales  ranged 
from  $12.91  in  1904,  the  year  of  depression,  to  $18.48  in  1903.  While 
the  beginning  of  the  depression  of  1904  had  already  made  itself 
evident  during  the  latter  part  of  1903,  the  early  part  of  the  year  1903 
was  one  of  great  apparent  prosperity  and  high  prices,  and  the  con- 
tracts for  future  delivery  of  pig  iron  evidently  carried  the  trade 
pretty  well  through  the  year,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  price  of  sales  was  highest  in  1903. 

With  respect  to  the  profits  on  Northern  pig  iron  sold  and  trans- 
ferred at  a  profit,  the  chief  interest  is  naturally  centered  on  the  profits 
from  the  quantities  sold,  since  these  were  fixed  by  costs  and  real  mar- 
ket prices.  The  average  profit  on  the  pig  iron  sold  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  was  $2.05  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  a  loss  of 
$0.13  per  ton  in  1904  to  a  profit  of  $3.20  per  ton  in  1903.    The  varia- 

1  This  Includes  a  production  of  473,637  tons  of  grades  other  than  Bessemer  and  basic. 
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fcions  in  average  annual  profit  were  chiefly  due  to  variations  in  aver- 
age annual  price,  which  showed  a  margin  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  years  of  $5.57  per  ton,  while  the  average  annual  costs  showed  a 
maximum  margin  of  $2.24  per  ton.  The  profits  on  the  Northern  pig 
iron  transferred  at  a  profit  were  small  compared  with  those  on  sales, 
the  average  profit  being  $0.55  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period  1902 
to  1906. 

The  average  profit  on  sales  and  transfers  at  a  profit,  combined, 
namely,  $0.86  per  ton,  has  little  statistical  significance.  The  total 
amount  of  profit  for  these  sales  and  transfers  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  was  $13,208,867.43,  and,  in  so  far  as  this  tonnage  went 
into  the  production  of  steel,  this  profit  was  included  in  the  cost  price 
of  the  raw  material  and  enhanced  the  cost  of  steel  correspondingly. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  pig 
iron  used  for  steel  making  was  transferred  at  cost.  The  average 
profit  per  ton,  therefore,  which  went  into  the  cost  of  steel  was  very 
much  less  than  the  average  profit  shown  on  the  sales  and  transfers 
combined,  which  are  comprised  in  the  above  table. 

SoTiTHERN  PIG  IKON.— For  Southcm  pig  iron  a  large  proportion  of 
the  total  production  was  sold,  and  a  considerable  proportion  also 
was  transferred  at  a  profit;  so  that  a  very  small  part  of  the  total 
production  was  transferred  at  cost.  The  fact  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  total  production  was  sold  is  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  pig  iron  produced  was  largely  of  foundry  grade 
which  was  sold  to  other  companies  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the 
South.  Some  of  it  was  usgd  for  steel  making  by  the  producing  con- 
cerns, but  most  of  this  tonnage  was  transferred  at  a  profit  instead  of 
at  cost  by  the  companies  making  and  using  it.  Thus,  the  total  pro- 
duction for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  for  which  cost  data 
are  shown  above  (see  p.  112),  was  5,339,766  tons,  while  the  quantity 
sold  or  transferred  at  a  profit  during  the  same  period  by  the  same 
companies  was  5,252,429  tons.  The  amount  sold  was  4,l44„592  tons, 
or  78.9  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  sold  and  transferred  at  a  profit. 

TABLE  28.— BOOK  COSTS,  PEICES,  AND  PEOPITS  FOR  SOUTHERN  PIG  IRON  SOLD  OR 
TRANSFERRED  AT  A  PROFIT,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

Year. 

Sold. 

Transferred  at  a  profit. 

Sold  and  transferred  at  a 
profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit, 

1902 

864,362 
718,175 
920,363 
787,900 
853,792 

$9.71 
9.75 
8.74 
9.17 

10.60 

$11.84 

13.15 

9.21 

11.81 

13.06 

$2.13 

3.40 

.47 

2.64 

2.55 

186,619 
176,627 
181,710 
264,741 
298,340 

$9.95 
10.12 
8.76 
9.11 
10.39 

$12.23 
13.38 
9.55 
10.95 
10.93 

$2.28 

3.26 

.79 

1.84 

.54 

1,050,881 
894,702 
1,102,073 
1,052,641 
1,162,132 

$9.75 
9.83 
8.73 
9.16 

10.47 

$11.91 
13.20 
9.26 
11.60 
12.50 

$2.16 

1903 

3.37 

1904 

.63 

1905 

2.44 

1906 

2.03 

Total.. 

4,144,592 

9.58 

11.73 

2.16 

1,107,837 

9.70 

11.32 

1.62 

5,252,429 

9.59 

11.64 

2.05 

77832°— 13 ^11 
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The  average  cost  of  the  tonnage  of  Southern  pig  iron  sold  and 
transferred  at  a  profit,  combined,  was  $9.59  per  ton  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  as  compared  with  $9.65,  as  shown  by  the  cost 
sheets  for  the  tonnage  comprised  therein.     (See  p.  112.) 

The  average  price  of  the  Southern  pig  iron  sold  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  was  $11.73  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $9.21  per 
ton  in  1904,  the  year  of  depression,  to  $13.15  in  1903.  These  prices 
were  much  lower  than  for  Northern  pig  iron  at  furnace,  but  as  the 
Southern  pig  iron  was  largely  sold  in  the  territory  where  the  North- 
ern furnaces  were  located,  to  which  heavy  freights  must  be  paid  on 
Southern  pig  iron,  the  effective  difference  in  price  was  much  less  than 
would  appear  from  a  comparison  of  the  prices  in  these  tables.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Northern  and  Southern  pig  irons  both  included  several 
grades,  so  that  the  real  degree  of  difference  between  their  prices  for 
competing  grades  is  not  determinable  from  these  average  figures. 

The  profit  on  the  Southern  pig  iron  sold  was  $2.15  per  ton  for  the 
five-year  average  1902  to  1906  and  ranged  from  $0.47  in  1904  to 
$3.40  in  1903.  Nearly  aU  of  the  pig  iron  sold  was  of  foundry  grades, 
and  did  not  go  into  the  production  of  steel  or  the  products  thereof, 
so  that  the  amount  of  profit  obtained  is  of  secondary  interest. 

As  the  profits  on  Southern  pig  iron  transferred  at  a  profit  were 
chiefly  determined  by  the  arbitrary  transfer  prices,  they  have  little 
interest,  except  in  so  far  as  they  indicate  what  may  have  been  the 
profit  included  in  the  cost  of  pig  iron  used  in  making  steel.  Probably 
most  of  the  Southern  pig  iron  transferred  at  a  profit,  as  shown  above, 
was.used  by  the  same  companies  which  produced  it  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  and  steel  products.  It  is  this  profit,  therefore,  which 
is  of  chief  interest  in  this  case,  so  far  as  an  indication  may  be  desired 
as  to  how  much  profit  was  included  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  used  in 
making  steel  in  the  Sourthern  steel  plants.  The  tonnage  shown 
here  as  transferred  at  an  average  profit  of  $1.62  per  ton  during 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  comprised  an  important  part  of 
the  .total  pig-iron  tonnage  used  in  making  steel  at  the  steel  works  in 
the  South. 


CHAPTEE  VT. 
BOOK  COST  OF  STEEL  INGOTS,  1902-1906. 

Section  1.  Introductory, 

When  pig  iron  is  converted  into  steel,  the  first  solid  form  it  takes  is 
the  ingot,  which  is  simply  an  oblong  block  of  steel,  varying  consider- 
ably in  size  and  shape,  but  usually  about  6  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and 
l^  feet  thick,  and  weighing  about  4  gross  tons.  Steel  ingots  and 
also  certain  semifinished  products  made  therefrom  are  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  crude  steel. 

The  ingot  ordinarily  is  not  a  commercial  product  in  the  United 
States,  but  merely  an  intermediate  product  between  pig  iron  and 
blooms,  billets,  sheet  bars,  or  slabs.  Billets  and  sheet  bars  are  ordi- 
nary articles  of  commerce  and  the  other  products  likewise  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent. 

Pig  iron,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  unless  refined,  is, 
generally  speaking,-suitable  only  for  castings;  this  is  on  account  of 
its  chemical  composition,  particularly  the  high  percentage  of  carbon 
which,  although  it  gives  hardness,  also  renders  the  metal  very  brittle 
and  inelastic.  For  this  reason  ordinary  cast  iron  is  largely  used  for 
the  production  of  articles  which  arfe  subjected  to  little  strain  or 
shock.  By  eliminating  a  large  part  of  the  carbon  and  certain  impuri- 
ties, such  as  phosphorus,  a  product  may  be  obtained  which,  though 
a^enerally  softer,  is  stronger  and  more  elastic. 

The  two  principal  processes  for  making  the  ordinary  commercial 
^ades  of  steel  are  the  Bessemer  process  and  the  open-hearth  process. 
While  in  each  of  these  processes  it  is  possible  to  obtain  considerable 
cariation  in  the  quality  of  the  product,  steel  of  substantially  the 
same  quality  can  be  produced  by  either  of  them. 

Bessemer  process. — The  original^  or  "  acid  "  Bessemer  process, 
lamed  after  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  is  the  only  one  practiced  in  the 
[Tnited  States,  and  therefore  the  only  one  that  needs  special  descrip- 
;ion  here. 

Eeduced  to  simple  terms  the  Bessemer  process  consists  in  blowing 
:old  air  through  a  vessel  containing  molten  pig  iron,  the  oxygen  of  the 
lir  blast  combining  with  the  silicon  and  carbon  of  the  iron  and  form- 
ng  a  slag  which  rises  to  the  top  of  the  vessel.  Manganese  and  carbon 
ire  added. to  the  metal  according  to  the  amount  required  for  the 
particular  quality  of  steel  desired.  A  certain  amount  of  manganese 
s  necessary  to  give  ductility  to  the  steel  when  hot,  and  some  carbon 
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is  necessary  to  give  suflBlcient  hardness,  particularly  for  rail  steel.  All 
the  phosphorus  remains  in  the  metal,  and  for  that  reason  must  not 
exceed  0.1  per  cent  in  the  pig  iron  used,  i.  e.,  the  pig  iron  must  be  of 
Bessemer  grade. 

The  plant  and  equipment  for  making  Bessemer  steel  is  compara- 
tively simple.  The  Bessemer  converter,  in  which  the  conversion 
from  pig  iron  to  steel  is  made,  is  a  pear-shaped  vessel  of  steel,  lined 
with  refractory  brick,  generally  of  about  10  tons  capacity.  It  is  so 
mounted  that  it  can  be  tilted  from  a  vertical  to  a  horizontal  position. 
The  top  is  open  and  the  bottom  has  perforations  through  which  the 
air  is  blown.  The  converter  is  filled  with  molten  pig  iron  when  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  after  the  air  blast  has  been  turned  on  it  is 
tilted  to  a  vertical  position,  the  force  of  the  air  blast  preventing  any 
metal  from  passing  through  the  orifices  at  the  bottom.  When,  after 
about  10  minutes,  the  process  of  conversion  is  completed  the  con- 
verter is  tilted  back  to  a  horizontal  position  and  the  air  blast  with- 
drawn. The  metal  is  then  poured  into  a  large  container  called  a 
ladle,  the  slag  rising  to  -the  top.  From  the  ladle  the  steel  is  drawn 
off  from  the  bottom  into  ingot  molds,  in  which  it  solidifies. 

The  metal  used  may  be  hot  metal  directly  from  the  blast  furnaces 
or  cold  pig  metal  which  has  been  remelted  in  cupola  furnaces.  The 
latter  was  for  a  long  time  the  general  practice  and  is  still  applied  to  a 
part  of  the  metal  used,  because  the  production  of  the  blast  furnace  is 
continuous,  while  the  steel  works  are  often  closed  down  on  Sunday. 

Reference  has  been  made  above  to  cupola  furnaces.  These  are  used 
to  remelt  cold  pig  iron  and  scrap.  The  cupola  furnaces  are  similar 
in  principle  to  blast  furnaces,  but  much  smaller.  The  pig  iron  or 
scrap  is  charged  in  the  furnace  together  with  coke  and  limestone  in 
successive  layers,  and  the  metal  is  melted  by  the  combustion  of  the 
coke,  for  which  oxygen  is  furnished  by  means  of  a  cold-air  blast. 

In  modern  works  the  molten  iron,  especially  that  coming  directly 
from  the  blast  furnaces,  is  usually  charged  first  into  a  large  vessel 
known  as  a  mixer,  which  is  generally  of  several  hundred  tons  capac- 
ity. As  the  molten  pig  iron  from  the  blast  furnace  varies  somewhat 
in  quality,  it  is  not  always  exactly  suitable  for  direct  use  in  the 
converter,  sometimes,  for  example,  containing  too  much  silicon  and 
sometimes  too  little.  By  charging  successive  casts,  of  the  blast  fur- 
naces into  the  mixer  the  material  becomes  mixed  and  takes  on  a  more 
uniform  quality.  The  mixer  constitutes,  therefore,  both  a  reservoir 
and  equalizer  of  hot  pig  metal  and  a  means  of  taking  care  of  a  part 
of  the  Sunday  iron  from  the  blast  furnaces. 

Opek-heakth  process. — This  process  may  be  either  "  acid "  or 
"  basic,"  and  both  of  these  methods  of  steel  production  are  used  in 
the  United  States.  The  basic  open-hearth  process,  however,  is  of 
vastly  greater  importance  in  the  United  States  than  the  acid.    The 
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latter  is  used  only  for  special  qualities  of  steel,  while  the  former  is 
used  for  the  production  of  steel  which  is  utilized  for  most  of  the 
ordinary  commercial  products.  As  the  conversion  by  the  basic  open- 
dearth  process  is  more  expensive  than  by  the  Bessemer  process,  the 
tthief  reason  for  using  the  former  is  that  it  makes  feasible  the  use  of 
the  cheaper  basic  pig  iron.  Scrap  is  also  extensively  used  and  does 
not  need  to  be  so  low  in  phosphorus  as  that  required  for  the  Bessemer 
process. 

The  open-hearth  process  is  much  slower  than  the  Bessemer,  the 
time  required  being  several  hours,  though  between  the  different  sys- 
tems of  melting  there  are  wide  differences  in  the  duration  of  the 
process. 

The  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  open-hearth  steel  is  accomplished 
by  heating  the  iron  to  a  very  high  temperature  in  a  regenerative 
furnace  in  the  presence  of  air  and  other  oxidizing  agents.  This  is  a 
peculiar  type  of  furnace  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  a  sufficient 
degree  of  heat.  Stated  briefly,  the  process  consists  in  bringing  to- 
gether previously  heated  gas  and  air  over  a  hearth  upon  which  the 
metal  is  charged.  The  gas,  which  is  generally  produced  from  coal, 
is  generated  in  a  series  of  furnaces  of  a  special  kind  built  alongside 
the  steel  plant.  These  furnaces  are  called  "  producers  "  and  such 
gas  is  called  "  producer  gas."  The  gas  is  heated  in  one  of  several 
chambers  at  one  side  of  the  steel  furnace,  these  chambers  being 
partly  filled  with  a  checkerwork  of  brick  calculated  to  absorb  and 
give  off  a  large  amount  of  heat.  In  another  similar  chamber  air  is 
heated  in  the  same  way.  The  gas  and  the  air  which  are  thus  brought 
to  an  intense  heat  are  conducted  separately,  through  flues,  into  a 
low-arched  furnace,  where  they  meet  over  a  hearth  upon  which  the 
metal  has  been  charged.  The  combustion  of  the  gas  under  these  con- 
ditions produces  an  extremely  high  temperature,  which  is  sufficient 
to  melt  the  metal  and  to  keep  it  in  a  highly  fluid  condition. 

The  conversion  of  the  pig  iron  into  steel  consists  substantially  in 
reducing  the  ajnount  of  carbon  in  the  metal.  This  oxidation  or 
burning  of  the  carbon  occurs  partly  during  the  melting  and  partly 
during  the  subsequent  "  boiling  "  of  the  metal  by  contact  with  the 
air  in  the  furnace.  After  the  carbon  has  been  thus  almost  entirely 
removed  the  metal  is  ready  for  tapping,  but  it  is  generally  necessary 
to  put  back  into  the  iron  some  carbon  and  also  manganese.  This 
may  be  done  by  putting  some  spiegeleisen  in  the  bath  or  by  adding 
ferromanganese  to  the  metal  as  it  is  tapped  from  the  furnace  into  the 
ladle,  the  slag  being  tapped  off  first. 

The  pig  iron  and  scrap  for  use  in  the  acid  open-hearth  process  must 
aot  be  over  0.1  per  cent  in  phosphorus,  as  none  of  the  phosphorus 
is  eliminated.  The  lining  of  the  furnace  is  of  clay  brick  and  the 
hearth  is  covered  with  sand — an  "  acid  "  substance. 
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The  basic  opem-hearth  process  is  similar  to  the  acid  open-heartJi 
process  in  the  way  the  iron  is  changed  to  steel,  but  the  furnace  must 
have  a  basic  lining.  The  basic  differs  from  the  acid  open-hearth 
process  in  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  steel  from  pig  iron 
which  contains  a  considerable  percentage  of  phosphorus. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  phosphorus  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  it 
with  something  to  combine  with.  For  this  purpose  lime  or  limestone 
is  charged  along  with  the  metallic  materials.  Phosphorus  will  com- 
bine with  the  lime  as  a  phosphate  of  lime  and  go  into  the  slag  and 
stay  there,  proTided  the  slag  is  kept  in  a  "  basic  "  condition,  i.  e., 
substances  like  lime  or  other  alkaline  earths  must  predominate.  If 
the  slag  is  basic,  however,  the  hearth  must  be  basic  also  or  else  it  will 
be  eaten  away,  which  will  result  not  only  in  spoiling  the  hearth,  but 
also  in  changing  the  character  of  the  slag  and  making  it  incapable 
of  retaining  the  phosphorus.  Hence  the  hearth  must  have  a  basic 
lining  composed  of  dolomite,  magnesite,  or  some  similar  basic  sub- 
stance. 

After  most  of  the  phosphorus  and  nearly  all  of  the  carbon  have 
been  eliininated,  first  the  slag  and  then  the  metal  is  tapped  from  the 
furnace  and  ferromanganese  added  to  the  metal  to  give  it  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  manganese  and  carbon. 

Variations  in  open-hearth  methods. — The  modifications  of  the  open- 
hearth  process  are  numerous,  but  the  principles  are  substantially 
the  same  as  described  above.  Three  variations  which  have  had  some 
development  in  the  United  States  may  be  specially  mentioned. 

The  Monell  process  is  distinctly  an  "  ore  "  process.  The  furnace 
is  charged  first  with  limestone  and  ore  and,  when  these  have  been 
fused,  molten  pig  iron  from  the  blast  furnace  or  mixer  is  added.  The 
slag  is  formed  rapidly  and  quickly  takes  off  the  phosphorus  and  is 
tapped  at  the  cinder  notch  and  withdrawn  before  all  the  carbon  has 
been  eliminated.  The  rest  of  the  process  is  like  the  ordinary  basic 
process  already  described. 

The  Talbot  process  is  a  continuous  one,  i.  e.,  the  metal  is  added  to 
the  bath  from  time  to  time  and  likewise  withdrawn  therefrom  with- 
out emptying  the  furnace  or  interrupting  the  process.  For  this 
reason  a  tilting  furnace  is  used  of  immense  capacity,  sometimes  200 
tons  or  more.  Molten  pig  iron,  ore,  and  limestone  are  charged  in  a 
basic  furnace,  and  the  slag  which  is  formed  is  first  removed  and  then 
a  small  part  of  the  metal.  Then  additions  are  made  of  molten  metal, 
ore,  and  limestone  from  time  to  time,  while  corresponding  quantities 
of  metal  are  tapped  from  the  furnace  and  ferromanganese  added  in 
the  ladle. 

The  duplex  process  is  a  modification  of  the  open-hearth  process  and 
consists  in  putting  a  basic  pig  metal  first  through  a  Bessemer  con- 
verter and  subsequently  through  a  basic  open-hearth  furnace.    The 
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converter  removes  the  silicon  and  carbon  and  the  open-hearth  furnace 
the  phosphorus. 

There  are  various  other  processes  used,  especially  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  them  here. 

Relation  of  plant  to  operating  cost.— The  differences  in  the 
kinds  of  plants  employed,  as  well  as  in  the  materials  which  can  be 
used  therein,  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  relative  costs  of 
production. 

These  differences  may  be  considered  with  relation,  first,  to  the 
character  of  the  plant;  second,  the  nature  of  the  materials;  and, 
third,  the  waste  of  the  process. 

Character  of  the  -plant. — As  between  the  different  Bessemer  plants 
there  are,  of  course,  differences  in  capacity  and  equipment  which 
have  some  influence  on  the  operating  costs  of  production.  Gen- 
erally, however,  the  Bessemer  process  is  one  of  comparative  uni- 
formity, and  the  differences  in  cost  are  chiefly  due  to  differences  in 
the  scale  of  operations  and  the  relative  completeness  or  perfection  of 
the  mechanical  conveying  systems  employed  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment and  integration  of  the  plant. 

A  variety  of  differences  is  found  with  respect  to  open-hearth  fur- 
naces, partly  on  account  of  the  variety  in  the  processes  employed. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  great  differences  in  the  capacity  of  the 
furnaces,  which  for  the  ordinary  stationary  type  may  range  from  15 
to  100  tons,  though  commonly  from  30  to  60  tons,  while  the  tilting 
furnaces  for  the  Talbot  process-r-of  which,  however,  there  are  only  a 
few  in  this  country — are  from  200  to  300  tons  capacity.  The  ordi- 
nary stationary  furnaces  are  built  in  batteries  or  rowg,  with  a  common 
platform  for  charging  on  one  side  and  a  common  pit  on  the  other 
side  for  bringing  the  ladles  alongside  the  furnaces  to  receive  the  steel. 
As  each  unit  in  the  battery  requires  attention  from  the  melters,  the 
larger  units  are  more  economical  of  labor,  and  the  same  is  true  for 
the  tapping  of  the  steel  when  the  operation  is  completed.  The  larger 
furnaces  are  also  more  economical  of  fuel  and  of  furnace  linings, 
which  frequently  require  replacement. 

As  between  the  basic  and  acid  open-hearth  furnaces  certain  differ- 
ences exist  in  the  plant  which  affect  the  operating  costs.  The  most 
important,  perhaps,  is  the  more  expensive  hearth  of  the  basic  furnace, 
which  must  be  frequently  renewed. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  while  the  open-hearth  furnace  has  gen- 
erally a  very  much  larger  capacity,  it  requires  also  a  very  much  longer 
time  to  convert  iron  into  steel.  Thus,  a  l&-ton  Bessemer  converter 
takes  about  10  minutes  for  a  blow  and  is  ready  for  another  after  a 
short  interval  of  time,  while  a  50-ton  open-hearth  furnace  often  re- 
quires 10  hours  to  complete  the  conversion. 

Nature  of  materioHs. — ^More  important  than  the  character  of  the 
plant  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  production  is  the  nature  of  the  materials 
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used.  This  is  true  especially  of  comparisons  between  acid  and  basic 
steel. 

While  most  Bessemer  plants  use  chiefly  "  direct "  molten  metal 
from  the  blast  furnaces  and  only  "  Sunday  "  iron  as  cold  metal,  there 
are  others  which,  _f rom  time  to  time  at  least,  buy  a  considerable  por- 
tion from  other  pig-iron  makers.  On  this  account  there  are  consid- 
erable differences  in  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  cupola  coke  required 
to  melt  the  cold  metal. 

The  cost  of  manganese  for  different  grades  of  ingots  varies  consid- 
erably. For  instance,  the  quantity  of  manganese  required  for  the 
production  of  rail  steel  is  much  greater  than  for  billet  steel. 

Comparing  the  Bessemer  and  basic  open-hearth  processes,  the  latter 
evidently  has  an  advantage  with  respect  to  the  price  of  th«  pig  metal 
used  while,  generally  speaking,  the  scrap  for  the  basic  open  hearth 
is  cheaper  than  the  Bessemer  pig  iron  for  the  Bessemer  converter. 

Waste  of  process. — The  cost  of  steel  making  also  differs  between 
the  various  processes  on  account  of  differences  in  waste  of  mate- 
rial and  in  the  net  cost  of  this  waste.  This  brings  in  a  new  element 
in  cost  accounting,  which  applies  not  only  to  the  conversion  of  pig 
iron  into  steel,  but  also  to  the  transformation  of  steel  ingots  into 
rolled  products  or  the  transformation  of  one  type  of  rolled  product 
into  another  type.  A  general  explanation  of  the  nature  of  this  waste 
and  how  it  enters  into  cost  accounts  is  therefore  necessary. 

The  physical  character  of  waste  is  comparatively  simple.  When 
pig  iron  is  converted  into  steel  (or  one  steel  product  transformed  into 
another)  there  is  generally  a  loss  in  weight.  In  the  case  of  steel  pro- 
duction there  is  a  certain  percentage  of  the  iron  which  is  lost  in  the 
slag,  while  some  cinder  is  blown  from  the  converter  and  some  steel 
spilled  in  discharging  the  converter  or  open-hearth  furnace.  This 
may  amount  in  all  to  10  per  cent  of  the  metal  charged.  A  part  of 
this  waste  or  scrap,  however,  is  generally  recovered  and  can  be  used 
either  in  the  blast  furnace  or  in  the  cupola  or  open-hearth  furnace. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  tiiat  the  cost  of  waste  per  ton  necessarily 
varies  in  amount  with  the  variation  in  the  price  of  the  materials,  and 
it  is  evident  that  it  will  vary  also  with  variations  in  the  value  of  the 
scrap  recovered.    This  is  illustrated  by  the  two  following  examples: 

EXAMPLE  I. 


Item. 

Tons. 

Price. 

Amount. 

Cost  per 

ton  of 

product 

(produofe= 

90  tons). 

100 
3 

J15.00 
10.00 

$1,600.00 
30.00 

$16.66 

.33 

Net  cost  of  material 

1,«70.00 

16.33 

Net  cost  of  waste 

1.33 
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EXA.MPLE  n. 


Item. 

Tons. 

Price. 

Amount. 

Cost  per 

ton  of 

product 

(product= 

90  tons). 

Pie  iron  used          - ......j> 

100 
3 

$12.00 
8.00 

$1,200.00 
24.00 

$13.34 

,27 

1,176.00 

13.07 

Net  coEit  of  waste             .    ....... 

1.07 

The  net  cost  of  waste  is  the  difference  between  the  net  cost  of  mate- 
rial per  ton  of  product  and  the  price  per  ton  of  the  material  used. 

WMle  the  above  examples  may  be  taken  as  illustrations  of  the  cost 
of  waste  in  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  steel,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  similar  physical  conditions  with  respect  to  gross  waste 
and  recovery  of  scrap  are  found  for  many  products  of  iron  and  steel 
manufacture  for  which  the  preceding  illustrations  are  applicable  in 
principle. 

For  the  several  methods  of  making  steel  there  are  considerable 
differences  in  the  net  cost  of  waste,  depending  partly  upon  differ- 
ences in  physical  waste  and  partly  upon  differences  in  the  prices  of 
material  and  scrap,  respectively.  While  the  gross  physical  waste 
does  not  vary  much  between  the  several  processes,  there  is  a  consid- 
erable variation  in  the  percentage  of  scrap  recovered  and  also  in  the 
value  of  the  scrap  per  ton.  The  scrap  of  the  basic  open-hearth  plants 
has  a  higher  value  in  general  than  that  of  the  Bessemer  plants,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  lower  phosphorus  content.  It  is  also  evident  that 
the  differences  in  the  average  prices  of  the  material  used  in  the  sev- 
eral processes  have  some  influence  on  the  cost  of  waste.  Thus,  the 
material  of  the  Bessemer  steel  plants  has  a  higher  average  price  than 
that  of  the  basic  open  hearth,  as  pig  iron  low  in  phosphorus  is  neces- 
sary for  the  former  process.  Some  of  these  factors  in  the  cost  of 
waste  obviously  work  in  opposite  directions. 

Section  2.  Book  cost  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots,  1902-1906. 

Bessemer  ingots  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  Bessemer  billet  ingots 
and  Bessemer  rail  ingots.  Although  the  process  is  substantially  the 
same,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  quality,  the  former  be- 
ing soft  steel  and  the  latter  hard  steel,  due  to  a  larger  percentage  of 
carbon.  ,  The  total  Bessemer  ingot  production  of  the  United  States 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  48,706,135  tons.  The  total 
production  of  Bessemer  ingots  for  which  the  costs  were  reported  to 
the  Bureau  during  this  period  was  48,586,761  tons,  or  99.8  per  cent  of 
the  total  production  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  quantity  reported, 
Bessemer  billet  ingots  comprised  29,099,783  tons,  or  59.9  per  cent. 

Nearly  all  Bessemer  steel  was  produced  from  "  direct  metal,"  i.  e., 
molten  pig  iron  direct  from  the  blast  furnace.    In  some  cases,  how- 
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ever,  the  pig  iron  used  in  a  Bessemer  steel  plant  was  cold  iron,  either 
produced  at  the  furnace  while  the  steel  plant  was  not  in  operation," 
or  obtained  from  furnaces  located  elsewhere. 

The  cost  of  making  Bessemer  billet  ingots  depends  chiefly  on  the 
cost  of  the  pig  iron,  the  proportion  of  scrap  used  being  yery  small. 
As  there  were  considerable  differences  in  the  cost  of  pig  iron  in  differ- 
ent districts,  it  naturally  follows  that  on  this  account  alpne  there  were 
considerable  local  differences  in  the  cost  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots. 
Not  all  of  the  Bessemer  pig  iron  produced  in  a  given  district,  how- 
ever, was  used  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots,  some  being  used  for  rail 
ingots  and  some  for  other  purposes.  Largely  on  this  account,  but 
partly  also  for  the  reason  that  the  pig  iron  used  included  freight 
charges  as  well  as  transfer  profits  in  certain  cases,  the  average  cost 
of  Bessemer  pig  iron  in  a  given  district  did  not  exactly  indicate  the 
average  cost  of  the  pig  iron  used  in  that  district  for  the  production 
of  Bessemer  billet  ingots. 

The  connecting  links,  however,  between  the  Bessemer  pig-iron 
cost  sheet  and  the  Bessemer  billet-ingot  cost  sheet,  though  they  are 
very  imperfect  ones,  are  found  in  the  furnace  cost  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron  and  in  the  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  in  making  the 
ingots. 

The  annual  average  book  cost  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  the 
five  years  1902  to  1906  and  the  average  cost  for  the  five-year  period 
by  districts  are  shown  in  the  two  tables  given  below. 

Subjoined  to  the  cost  statement  in  the  tables  are  certain  statistical 
data  respecting  the  prices  and.  quantities  of  materials  used,  etc.,  which 
were  also  derived  from  the  cost  sheets  and  are  of  importance  in 
analyzing  the  results  and  in  facilitating  a  comparison  between  the 
price  of  the  pig  iron  used  and  the  average  costs  of  pig  iron  previously 
shown. 

TABLE  29.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BESSEMER  BILLET  INGOTS,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
arerage, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  Droduced 

6,287,773 

4,728,114 

5,021,877 

6,684,428 

7,377,691 

29,099,783 

Pig  Iron  and  scrap 

J15.24 
.34 
.02 
.68 
.26 
.20 
,17 

.12 
.10 

.14 

$16.10 
.83 
.02 
.06 
.31 
.20 
.17 

.10 
.12 

.13 

S14.02 
.26 
.02 
.55 
.22 

.15 

.09 
.10 

.14 

$14.03 
.28 
.01 
.50 
.21 
.11 
.13 

.07 
.09 

.13 

$15.19 
.36 
.01 
.61 
.22 
.12 
.13 

.08 
.10 

.13 

$14.88 
31 

Manganese    

.02 

Labor, 

57 

Fuel 

.24 

Molds  and  stools 

15 

Materials  In  repairs  and  main- 
to"ftn''fl 

09 

Supplies  and  tools 

ID 

Miscellaneous     and     general 

.13 

Works  cost 

17.27 

18.14 

15.70 

IS.  SB 

16.85 

IS.  64 
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Table  29— average  BOOK  COST  OF  BESSEMER  BILLET  INGOTS,  ETC.— Continued. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous 

SO.  46 
.71 

to.  68 
.44 

SO.  58 
.27 

SO.  35 
.33 

SO.  43 
.63 

SO.  46 

Depreciation 

.46 

18.44 

19.16 

16.65 

16.24 

17.81 

17,56 

Price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap 
used' 

tl3.95 

2,490 

J8.06 

76 

$1.29 

»14.70 

2,497 

$9.62 

66 

SI.  40 

S12.78 

2,498 

S7.60 

70 

SI.  24 

S12.81 

2,485 

S7.21 

58 

SI.  22 

S13.89 

2,483 

S7.65 

'59 

SI.  30 

S13. 59 

Pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap 

2,490 

S7.94 

65 

SI  29 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste    

1  Tlie  price  per  ton  of  tlie  pig  iron  and  scrap  plus  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  conversion  gives  the  cost  of 
the  pig  iron  and  scrap  per  ton  of  ingots.  The  net  cost  of  waste  is  the  cost  per  ton  of  ingots  of  the  gross  loss 
Id  weight  less  the  value  of  the  scrap  recovered. 

Table  30.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BESSEMER  BILLET  INGOTS,  BY  DISTRICTS,  FIVE 

YEARS,  1902-1906.1 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

Chicago. 

Lake  Erie. 

VaUey. 

Pittsburgh. 

Wheeling. 

Total  and 

average,  all 

districts. 

Gto^  tons  Droduced 

3,244,414 

3,861,546 

6,280,601 

10,287r890 

6,425,332 

29,099,783 

$15.23 
.38 
.01 
.64 
.31 
.17 
.11 

.08 
.12 

.17 

$14.67 
.36 
.01 
.50 
.21 
.17 
.12 

.06 
.10 

.11 

$14.43 
.26 

•      .02 
.53 
.25 
.13 
.17 

.08 
.08 

.13 

$14.84 
.34 
.02 
.'64 
.18 
.13 
.16 

.09 
.11 

.14 

$16.47 
.28 
.02 
.68 
.33 
.19 
.16 

.11 
.11 

.12 

$14.88 
31 

Manganese       

Labor     

57 

Fuel 

.15 
.15 

Materials  In  repairs  and  main- 
tnni^nfw    , 

09 

Miscellaneous     and     general 

.13 

Works  cost 

17.22 

.70 
.86 

16.21 

.77 
.59 

16.08 

.38 
.26 

16.64 

.38 
.46 

17.46 

.35 
.36 

16  64 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous 
A-rpAnRA 

.46 

.46 

Depreciation .,. 

Total  book  cost 

18.78 

17.67 

16.72 

17.37 

18.17 

17.66 

Price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used 

Pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap 

used 

$13.86 

2,529 

$11.45 

80 

$1.38 

$13.31 

2,492 

S8.75 

61 

$1.26 

$13.22 

2,474 

$9.31 

42 

$1.21 

$13.68 

2,490 

$6.22 

89 

$1.26 

$14.10 

2,481 

$8.64 

38 

$1.37 

$13. 5» 

2,490 

S7.94 

65 

$1.29 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste    

'  For  average  costs,  by  years,  for  the  several  districts,  see  Table  VII,  p.  545. 
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The  total  production  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  comprised  in  the 
foregoing  statement  ranged  from  4,728,114  tons  in  1903  to  7,377,591 
tons  in  1906.  From  1902  to  1903  there  was  a  decrease  in  output,  but 
from  1903  to  1906  the  output  showed  an  increase  in  each  year. 

This  total  production  Was  distributed  in  the  five  districts,  as  fol- 
lows: Pittsburgh  district,  35.4  per  cent;  Valley  district,  21.6  per  cent; 
Wheeling  district,  18.6  per  cent;  Lake  Erie  district,  13.3  per  cent; 
and  the  Chicago  district,  11.1  per  cent. 

While  the  returns  to  the  Bureau  for  the  Eastern  district  showed  a 
considerable  production  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  it  was  almost  all  used 
for  rail  ingots.  The  proportions  of  production  in  each  district  from 
year  to  year  were  substantially  the  same,  so  that  the  variations  in  the 
proportions  of  tonnage  for  the  several  districts  did  not  have  a  very 
important  influence  on  the  changes  in  the  average  cost  of  production 
from  year  to  year. 

WoHKS  COST. — The  works  cost  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  averaged  $16.64  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$15.56  in  1905  to  $18.14  in  1903.  The  principal  factor  in  this  varia- 
tion in  cost,  as  will  be  shown  below,  was  the  price  of  the  chief  raw 
material  used — pig  iron  and  scrap. 

The  average  works  costs  of  the  several  districts  for  the  five-year 
period  ranged  from  $16.08  in  the  Valley  district  to  $17.46  in  the 
Wheeling  district. 

Pig  iron  and  scraf. — The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  Bes- 
semer billet  ingots  was  chiefly  Bessemer  pig  iron,  the  proportion  of 
scrap  used  being  very  small.  The  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap,  to- 
gether with  the  cost  of  the  iron  in  the  ferromanganese  used,  less  the 
value  of  the  scrap  recovered,  constituted  the  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and 
scrap  as  shown  in  the  cost  statement.  This  showed  an  average  cost 
per  ton  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  of  $14.88  for  the  five-year  period 
and  ranged  from  $14.02  per  ton  in  1904  to  $16.10  in  1903.  The  cost 
in  1905  was  almost  as  low  as  in  1904,  namely,  $14.03. 

The  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  depended,  of  course,  chiefly  on 
the  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used,  which  averaged  $13.59  per 
ton  for  the  five-year  period,  and  ranged  from  $12.78  per  ton  in  1904 
to  $14.70  in  1903.  The  average  price  of  the  scrap  used  did  not  differ 
much  in  price  from  the  average  price  of  the  pig  iron  used. 

The  net  cost  of  waste,  determined  in  the  manner  already  described 
(see  pp.  134-135),  averaged  $1.29.  The  waste  was  the  highest  in  the 
year  1903  because  the  prices  of  both  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  were 
highest  in  that  year. 

The  average  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap,  as  it  appears  in  this 
cost  statement,  was  to  a  very  large  extent  based  on  the  furnace  cost 
of  Bessemer  pig  iron  used.  As  already  stated,  the  quantity  of  scrap 
used  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots  was  very  small  and  the  price  was 
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about  the  same  as  for  Bessemer  pig  iron.  As  most  companies  used 
their  own  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  generally  transferred  it  at  furnace 
cost,  the  average  price  was  simUar  to  the  average  furnace  cost  of 
Bessemer  pig  iron.  Thus,  the  average  furnace  cost  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter  (see  p.  88),  was  $13.26  per 
ton  for  the  five-year  period,  and-  the  average  price  of  pig  iron  and 
scrap,  as  shown  in  this  cost  statement,  was  $13.59  per  ton  for  the 
same  period.    The  difference  was  $0.33  per  ton. 

A  comparision  by  years  and  by  districts  of  average  prices  of  pig 
iron  and  scrap  used  in  making  Bessemer  billet  ingots  with  the  aver- 
age furnace  costs  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  (see  pp.  86-87)  would  show 
a  substantial  similarity. 

The  average  -cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  for  the  several  districts  for 
the  five-year  average  ranged  from  $14.43  in  the  Valley  district  to 
$15.47  in  the  Wheeling  district.  The  decisive  factor  was,  of  course, 
the  price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  which,  as  shown  above,  ranged 
from  $13.22  in  the  Valley  district  to  $14.10  in  the  Wheeling  district. 
Other  cost  factors — quantity  of  metal  used  and  quantity  and  value 
of  scrap  recovered — were  of  minor  influence.  The  greatest  quantity 
of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  per  ton  of  product  was  in  the  Chicago 
district.  The  highest  net  cost  of  waste  ($1.38)  likewise  was  in  this 
district,  notwithstanding  the  unusually  high  value  given  to  the"  scrap 
recovered,  namely,  $11.45  per  ton. 

Manganese. — ^The  average  cost  of  manganese  used  in  making 
Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.31  per  ton  of 
ingots  and  ranged  from  $0.26  in  1904  to  $0.36  in  1906.  For  Bessemer 
billet  ingots  manganese  was  used  in  the  form  of  spiegeleisen  and  fer- 
romanganese,  which  contain  varying  proportions  of  manganese  and 
pig  iron;  the  cost  of  the  manganese  as  charged  in  the  above  cost 
statement,  however,  included, the  manganese  only.  While  the  cost 
sheets  of  some  companies  included  spiegeleigen  and  ferromanganese 
in  the  total  charge  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used,  the  component  items 
being  stated  separately,  it  is  desirable  to  show  the  manganese  in  the 
spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese  as  a  separate  item.  Manganese  is 
an  expensive  commodity,  but  the  quantity  used  per  ton  of  steel  was 
small,  averaging  about  .13  pounds,  though  varying  considerably  at 
different  times  and  places. 

For  the  several  districts  the  average  costs  of  manganese  per  ton 
of  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  ranged  from  $0.26  in  the  Valley 
district  to  $0.38  in  the  Chicago  district. 

Limestone. ^Siaall  quantities  of  limestone  were  used  in  connection 
with  the  remelting  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  in  cupola  furnaces.  The 
cost  per  ton  of  ingots  was  very  small,  averaging  only  $0.02  per  ton 
for  the  five-year  period. 
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Labor. — Apart  from  the  raw  materials,  the  principal  item  of  cost 
in  the  production  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  was  labor.  This  averaged 
$0.57  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period,  and  ranged  from  $0.50  in  190,5 
to  $0.68  in  1902.  The  annual  average  costs  for  this  item  showed  an 
almost  uninterrupted  decline  throughout  this  period,  although  the 
average  cost  in  1906  was  $0.01  higher  than  in  1905. 

The  average  labor  cost  for  the  five-year  period  by  districts  ranged 
from  $0.50  per  ton  of  ingots  for  the  Lake  Erie  district  to  $0.68  for 
the  Wheeling  district. 

One  factor  which  undoubtedly  influenced  the  labor  cost  was  the 
rate  of  wages,  but  the  effects  of  the  changes  in  wages  are  not  particu- 
larly evident  in  the  cost  statement,  because  several  other  factors  ex- 
isted also. 

The  other  factors  of  importance  were  (1)  the  volume  of  output, 
(2)  the  extent  of  use  of  hot  metal,  and  (3)  the  degree  to  which  labor- 
saving  devices  were  used.  That  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  the 
volume  of  output  in  the  last  three  years,  and  particularly  in  the  last 
two  years,  namely,  1905  and  1906,  is  evident  from  the  tonnages  in  the 
cost  statement.  Apparently,  with  respect  to  the  other  two  factors 
mentioned,  there  were  decided  improvements  in  the  conditions  of 
production  in  the  last  two  years  as  compared  with  the  first  two  years 
covered  by  the  table.  These  various  causes  all  operated  to  reduce 
costs  in  the  manner  indicated  both  for  the  production  as  a  whole 
and  for  the  districts  severally. 

The  characteristic  of  a  Bessemer  steel  plant  is  that  little  labor  is 
required  for  handling  materials,  as  the  quantities  of  metal  treated  in 
each  operation  are  large  and  extremely  heavy,  necessitating  the  use 
of  mechanical  methods.  Labor  is  chiefly  required  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mechanical  appliances.  Except  where  cold  metal  is 
charged  in  cupolas  there  is  little  need  for  hand  labor. 

Other  items  of  works  cost. — The  fuel  used  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots 
was  chiefly  coke  required  for  melting  cold  pig  iron  in  the  cupola  fur- 
naces. This  expense  differed  greatly,  therefore,  according  as  a  plant 
Avas  run  chiefly  on  cold  metal  or  on  hot  metal  with  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  cold  metal.  Where  hot  metal  was  generally  used,  there  was 
a  small  fuel  expense  also  for  oil  or  gas  in  connection  with  the  mixer. 

The  average  fuel  expense  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.24 
per  ton  of  ingots  and  ranged  from  $0.21  in  1905  to  $0.31  in  1903. 
The  extremely  high  average  cost  in  1903  was  due  to  the  high  price  of 
coke  in  that  year  on  account  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike. 

There  were  great  differences  in  the  fuel  cost  for  different  districts, 
the  district  averages  for  the  five-year  period  ranging  from  $0.18 
per  ton  of  ingots  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $0.33  in  the  Wheel- 
ing district.  The  chief  cause  for  the  great  variation  in  the  aver- 
age costs  for  districts  was  the  extent  to  which  hot  metal  was 
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nsed,  while  freight  rates  on  coke  had  a  secondary  influence.  The 
Pittsburgh  district  showed  an  extremely  low  average  cost,  because 

(1)  the  plants  reporting  worked  almost  entirely  with  hot  metal  and 

(2)  the  cost  of  the  coke  per  ton  was  low  on  account  of  the  low  freight 
rate  on  coke  from  Connellsville.  From  1904  to  1906,  inclusive,  the 
average  fuel  cost  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  was  between  $0.14  and 
$0.15  per  ton  of  ingots.  In  the  Wheeling  district  it  rose  in  1903  to 
$0.47  per  ton.  For  individual  plants  the  extreme  variations  were 
naturally  very  much  greater. 

As  already  indicated,  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the  fuel  cost 
was  the  extent  to  which  hot  metal  was  used.  Plants  running  chiefly 
on  hot  metal  seldom  used,  however,  less  than  20  per  cent  cold  metal, 
and  sddom  required  less  than  50  pounds  of  coke  per  ton  of  ingots. 
Plants  running  on  cold  metal  entirely  and  using  ordinary  beehive 
coke  averaged  about  245  pounds  of  coke  per  ton  of  ingots. 

A  Bessemer  steel  plant  requires  power  to  provide  the  air  blast 
for  the  converters  and  for  the  operation  of  various  mechanical  appli- 
ances for  moving  the  equipment  and  materials.  The  steam  plant 
may  be  established  for  the  general  use  of  the  works,  a  part  only  of 
the  costs  of  operating  it  being  charged  to  the  Bessemer  plant.  The 
average  cost  of  steam  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  the  five-year 
period  was  $0.15,  and  ranged  from  $0.11  per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.20  in 
1902  and  1903. 

"  Molds  "  are  the  forms  in  which  the  steel  is  cast ;  they  are  oblong 
in  shape  without  a  fixed  bottom  or  top,  and  are  made  of  cast  iron. 
They  rest  on  thick  plates  of  cast  iron  which  are  called  stools.  The 
molten  steel  is  poured  into  the  mold,  and  after  the  exterior  part  of 
the  steel  has  become  sufficiently  hard  the  mold  is  lifted  and  the  ingot 
of  steel,  which  is  stUl  extremely  hot  and  in  fact  molten  within,  is 
left  standing  on  the  stool.  The  molds  and  stools  do  not  last  long, 
both  on  account  of  the  heavy  wear  and  tear  and  also  on  account  of 
frequent  great  changes  in  temperature,  and  when  condemned  they 
are  used  as  scrap  metal.  The  cost  of  molds  and  stools  is  the  cost 
of  the  new  molds  and  stools  less  the  credit  for  the  scrap  value  of  those 
condemned.  The  average  cost  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.15  per 
ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.13  in  1905  and  1906  to  $0.17  in  1902  and  1903. 
There  were  marked  differences  in  the  average  cost  of  molds  and  stools 
for  different  districts,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  differences  in  account- 
ing methods  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  variations  as  essential  differ- 
ences in  cost. 

The  item  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  averaged  $0.09 
per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.07  in  1905  to  $0.12  in  1902.  The  varia- 
tion in  the  five-year  averages  for  the  several  districts  was  from  $0.06 
in  the  Lake  Erie  district  to  $0.11  in  the  Wheeling  district. 
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The  average  cost  of  supplies  and  tools  was  $0.10  per  ton,  and  ranged 
from  $0.09  in  1905  to  $0.12  in  1903.  A  similar  degree  of  variation 
is  found  for  the  several  districts  for  the  five-year  period,  namely, 
from  $0.08  for  the  Valley  district  to  $0.12  for  the  Chicago  district. 

The  item  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  as  in  the  case 
of  pig  iron,  consisted  largely  of  an  apportionment  of  general  costs  for 
the  whole  plant,  such  as  light,  water,  office  expenses  at  the  works, 
etc.  (See  p.  18.)  The  average  cost  was  $0.13  per  ton.  For  the 
live-year  average  this  cost  ranged  from' $0.11  in  the  Lake  Erie  district 
to  $0.17  in  the  Chicago  district. 

Additional  cost. — In  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  iron  and 
steel  companies  proper,  pig  iron  was  the  first  product  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  additional  cost  was  prorated  according  to  the  scheme 
adopted  (see  p.  21)  on  the  basis  of  the  furnace  cost  of  the  pig  iron. 
In  the  case  of  ingots  the  same  principle  was  applied,  but  this  pro- 
cedure gives  results  which  require  some  explanation.  The  cost  of  the 
pig  iron  and  scrap  used  in  making  ingots  was  taken  as  the  cost  sheets 
showed  them,  which  was  generally  at  the  furnace  cost  (i.  e.,  before  the 
additional  costs  had  been  added).  Hence  the  additional  costs  tended 
to  be  greater  for  ingots  than  for  pig  iron,  because  the  works  costs  of 
ingots  were  necessarily  greater.  This  makes  it  appear  as  if  an  undue 
proportion  of  additional  cost  was  allotted  to  the  ingots,  but  this  is  not 
really  the  case,  at  least  for  Bessemer  ingots,  because  the  real  addi- 
tional costs  per  ton  on  account  of  the  conversion  into  ingots  is  sub- 
stantially the  difference  between  the  additional  costs  per  ton  for  pig 
iron  and  the  additional  costs  per  ton  for  ingots.  In  other  words, 
the  additional  costs  for  ingots  are  the  cumulative  additions  for  pig 
iron  and  ingots.  This  should  be  so,  because  the  price  of  the  pig  iron 
and  scrap  used  in  making  the  ingots,  which  was,  generally  speaking, 
approximately  the  furnace  cost,  did  not  include  the  additional  cost 
for  pig  iron.  If  these  were  a  real  part  of  the  cost  of  pig  iron,  but  do 
not  appear  in  the  works  cost  of  ingots,  they  must  be  put  in  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  ingots,  together  with  such  additional  cost  as  may  be 
apportioned  to  the  steel  plant  for  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  steel. 
The  total  additional  cost  so  obtained,  added  to  the  works  cost  of  the 
ingots,  gives  the  total  book  cost  of  the  ingots.  While  the  system  fol- 
lowed was  more  or  less  arbitrary,  the  chief  advantage  was  that  the 
works  costs  of  ingots  were  left  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
reported.  This  additional  cost  included  (1)  general  and  miscella- 
neous expense  and  (2)  depreciation. 

The  general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  as  apportioned  by  the 
Bureau,  averaged  $0.46  per  ton  of  Bessemer  biUet  ingots  for  the  five- 
year  period  and  ranged  from  $0.35  in  1905  to  $0.58  in  1903  and 
1904.  Considered  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906, 
this  cost  ranged  from  $0.35  in  the  Wheeling  district  to  $0.77  in  the 
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Lake  Erie  district.  As  this  expense  depended  so  much  on  the  scope 
of  a  company's  activities  in  production  and  on  its  financial  manage- 
ment, no  special  relation  can  be  shown  between  the  variations  in  this 
item  of  cost  and  the  conditions  of  production. 

The  depreciation  shown  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the 
companies  as  appori;ioned  to  their  several  products  by  the  Bureau 
showed  an  average  cost  of  $0.46  per  ton  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  for 
the  five-year  period,  with  a  range  from  $0.27  in  1904  to  $0.71  in 
1902.  Similar  wide  variations  are  found  for  the  several  districts 
for  the  five-year  average,  ranging  from  $0.26  for  the  Valley  district 
to  $0.86  for  the  Chicago  district.  The  average  cost  for  this  item 
must  be  regarded  as  quite  arbitrary.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  depreciation  item,  and  the  item  of  general  and  miscellaneous 
expense  are  cumulative  ones  and  embrace  substantially  the  corre- 
sponding expenses  added  to  the  furnace  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron. 

Total  book  cost. — ^The  total  book  cost  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  averaged  $17.56  per  ton  and 
ranged  from  $16.24  in  1905  to  $19.16  in  1903.  The  changes  in  costs 
from  year  to  year  were  similar  to  those  for  works  cost.  The  total  book 
cost  by  districts  for  the  five-year  average  ranged  from  $16.72  for 
the  Valley  district  to  $18.78  for  the  Chicago  district. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  total  book  cost  includes  all 
transfer  profits  on  ore,  coke,  and  pig  iron  which  were  included  in  the 
prices  of  the  materials  used,  and  such  profits  accrued  in  a  large  part 
to  the  same  companies  or  interests  as  those  for  which  the  ingot  costs 
are  stated. 

Section  3.  Book  cost  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots,  1902-1906. 

The  chief  difference  between  Bessemer  rail  ingots  and  Bessemer 
billet  ingots,  as  noted  above,  is  that  the  rail  ingots  contain  greater 
proportions  of  carbon  and  manganese  in  their  chemical  composition. 
It  may  be  noted  further  that  Bessemer  rail  ingots  were  produced  only 
at  very  large  plants,  and  the  average  proportion  of  hot  metal  used 
was  greater  than  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots. 

The  total  production  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  in  the  United  States 
is  not  reported  separately  from  Bessemer  billet  ingots;  but  the  total 
production  in  the  United  States  of  these  two, combined  was  48,706,135 
tons  in  the  five  years  1902  to  1906,  inclusive,  while  the  production  of 
the  companies  which  reported  was  48,586,761  tons,  or  99.8  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Of  this  quantity  of  Bessemer  ingots  reported,  19,486,- 
978  tons,  or  40.1  per  cent  were  Bessemer  rail  ingots. 

In  the  two  following  tables  book-cost  statements  are  given  (1)  for 
the  total  production  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  by  years,  1902  to  1906, 
and  (2)  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period, 
77832°— 13 n 
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Table  31— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BESSEMEB,  RAIL  INGOTS,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  produced 

3,807,748 

3,774,603 

2,813,170 

4,212,917 

4,878,540 

19,486,978 

514.58 
.74 
.01 
.66 
.17 
.13 
.12 

.15 
.14 

.16 

115.89 
.84 
.01 
.64 
.21 
.14 
.12 

.15 
.13 

.16 

?13.7q 
.76 
.01 
.61 
.16 
.16 
.12 

.11 
.14 

.18 

$14.27 
.74 
.01 
.57 
.17 
.13 
.12 

.10 
.14 

.16 

$15. 39 
.99 
.01 
.57 
.19 
.12 
.12 

.12 
.15 

.17 

$14.84 

Manganese    

.82 

.01 

Fuel         

.18 

.13 

Molds  and  stools 

.12 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 

.13 

Supplies  and  tools 

.14 

Miscellaneous     and     general 

.17 

Works  cost 

16.86 

.43 
.79 

18.29 

.65 
.52 

15.95 

.67 
.32 

16.41 

.38 
.38 

17.83 

.44 
.65 

17.15 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous 

.SO 

Depreciation 

.55 

Total  book  cost 

18.08 

19.46 

16.94 

17.17 

18.92 

18.20 

Pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap 

tl3.49 

2,442 

S4.73 

55 

SI.  09 

$14.67 

2,445 

J5.9D 

48 

tl.22 

$12.60 

2,461 

$7.02 

44 

$1.10 

$13. 10 

2,466 

$7.78 

43 

$1.17 

$14.22 

,2,450 

$9.29 

40 

$1.17 

$13.69 

2,451 

$6.92 

45 

$1.15 

Price  of  scrap  recovered . . . 

Pounds  ol  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 

Table  32.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BESSEMER  RAIL  INGOTS,  BY  "DISTRICTS,  FIVB 

YEARS,  1902-1906.1 
[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

Chicago 

and 
Western. 

Lake  Erie. 

Valley. 

Pittsburgh. 

Eastern. 

Total  and 

average,  all 

districts. 

5,131,480 

2,892,21^ 

1,288,156 

4,371,165 

5,803,964 

19,486,978 

Pig  iThn  and  sfirap         ,     .  . 

$14.31 
.81 
.01 
.63 
.19 
.11 
.10 

.10 
.15 

.18 

$14.69 
1.02 
.01 
.64 
.27 
.25 
.15 

.14 

.12 

.21 

$14.53 
.69 
.01 
.47 
.20 
.10 
.19 

.07 
.08 

.11 

$14. 10 
.69 

$16.01 
.87 
.01 
.72 
.23 
.16 
.13 

.20 
.19 

.17 

$14.84 
.83 
.01 

MR-Tign.Tip.<?n 

Limestone 

Labor 

.44 
.05 
.07 
.10 

.05 
.10 

.14 

.«1 
.18 
.13 

Fuel 

Steam 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 
tflTiaTipfl 

.13 

Miscellaneous     and     general 
works  expense 

17 

Works  cost 

16.59 

17.50 

16.45 

15.74 

18.69 

17.15 

'  For  average  costs,  by  years,  for  the  several  districts,  see  Table  VIII,  p.  647. 
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Table  32.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BESSEMER  KAIL  INGOTS,  ETC.— Continued. 


-■ 

Item. 

Chicago, 
ana 

Western. 

LaJi:o  Erie. 

VallrfS'. 

Pittsburgh. 

Eastern. 

Total  and 

average,  all 

districts. 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous 

$0.78 
.80 

$0.58 
.37 

$0.39 
.41 

$0.39 
.38 

$0.32 
.56 

\ 
$0.50 

.55 

Total  book  cost 

18.17 

18.45 

17.25 

16.51 

19.57 

18.20 

Price  ofpigiron  andscrap  used. 

Pounds  oTpig  iron  and  scrap 

used 

$13.22 

2,463 

$9.22 

S4 

$1.09 

$13.45 

2,601 

$10.54 

71 

$1.24 

$13.51 

2,440 

$9.12 

46 

$1.02 

$13.28 

2,392 

$2.36 

78 

$0.82 

$14.55 

2,467 

$13.29 

1 

$1.46 

$13.69 

2,451 

$6.92 

45 

$1.15 

Priceofscrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

The  production  of  rail  ingots  reported  ranged  from  2,813,170  tons 
in  1904  to  4,878,540  tons  in  1906.  The  production  in  1902  was  3,807,- 
748  tons.  Wide  differences  in  annual  consumption  are  characteristic 
of  the  rail  trade,  and  therefore  of  the  manufacture  of  rail  ingots. 
Railroads  are  not  likely  to  make  large  purchases  except  when,  the 
general  conditions  of  trade  are  prosperous. 

For  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  the  several  districts  showed 
the  following  percentages  of  the  total  production :  Chicago  and  West- 
.  ern,  26.3  per  cent ;  Lake  Erie,  14.9  per  cent ;  Valley,  6.6  per  cent ; 
Pittsburgh,  22.4  per  cent ;  and  the  Eastern,  29.8  per  cent. 

WoEKS  COST. — The  average  works  cost  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  for 
the  five-year  period  was  $17.15,  and  ranged  from  $15.95  in  1904  to 
$18.29  in  1903.  These  wide  variations  in  works  cost  were  largely 
determined,  as  will  be  shown  below,  by  the  changes  in  the  price  of 
the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used. 

The  works  cost  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots,  by  districts,  for  the  five- 
year  period  ranged  from  $15.74  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district 
lo  $18.69  for  the  Eastern  district.  As  in  the  general  annual  varia- 
tions of  works  cost,  the  chief  factor  here  was  the  cost  of  the  pig  iron 
and  scrap  used,  although  differences  in  labor  cost  and  in  the  cost  of 
manganese  were  also  of  some  importance. 

Pig  iron  and  scrap. — The  proportion  of  scrap  wa§  generally  very 
small  in  the  Bessemer  process,  and  particularly  so  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  rail  ingots,  because  under  normal  conditions  all  steel  plants 
worked  with  hot  metal  obtained  directly  from  the  blast  furnaces 
with  a  small  proportion  of  Sunday  iron.  The  cost  of  the  pig  iron 
and  scrap  as  shown  in  the  cost  sheet  included  the  value  of  the  iron 
contained  in  the  spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese.    The  average  cost 
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of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  for  Bessemer  rail  ingots  for  the  five-year 
period  was  $14.84,  and  ranged  from  $13.70  in  1904  to  $15.89  in  1903. 

The  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  averaged  $13.69  per  ton,  and 
ranged  from  $12.60  in  1904  to  $14.67  in  1903.  These  prices  were 
practically  the  same  as  the  prices  of  pig  iron  alone,  as  the  quantities 
of  scrap  were  very  small  and  the  prices  of  the  scrap  used  did  not  vary 
widely  from  the  prices  of  pig  iron.  Furthermore,  the  quantity  of 
pig  iron  and  scrap  required  per  ton  of  ingots  was  quite  uniform,  aver- 
aging 2,451  pounds  for  the  five-year  period,  and  ranging  from  2,442 
pounds  in  1902  to  2,466  pounds  in  1905,  so  that  this  factor  had  little 
influence  on  the  cost  of  the  material  used.  The  credit  for  scrap  re- 
covered had  but  little  influence  on  the  differences  in  the  cost,  because 
the  quantities  recovered  were  comparatively  small,  averaging  45 
pounds  and  ranging  from  40  pounds  in  1906  to  55  pounds  in  1902. 
There  was  a  wide  variation,  however,  in  the  average  prjce  at  which 
the  scrap  was  credited,  averaging  $6.92  per  ton  and  ranging  from 
$4.73  in.  1902  to  $9.29  in  1906. 

The  net  cost  of  waste,  determined  in  the  manner  already  described 
(see  p.  134) ,  was  $1.15  for  the  five-year  period  and  ranged  from  $1.09 
in  1902  to  $1.22  in  1903. 

The  average  prices  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  as  they  appear 
in  this  cost  statement  were  in  general  substantially  equivalent  to  the 
furnace  cost  of  the  pig  "iron  used.  They  differed  therefrom  to  a 
slight  extent  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the  price  includes 
some  scrap  which  was  not  charged  at  exactly  the  same  prices  as  the 
pig  iron.  Secondly,  some  of  the  pig  iron  was  purchased  and  the 
price  included  some  profit  above  furnace  cost,  and  also  some  freight. 
Where  the  pig  iron  used  was  direct  metal  it  was  never  transferred  at 
a  profit. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  prices  per  ton  of  pig  iron  and  scrap 
used  and  the  average  furnace  cost  per  ton  of  all  Bessemer  pig  iron 
reported  would  show  a  substantial  similarity.     (See  pp.  86-87.) 

The  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  for  the  several  districts  for  the 
five-year  average  ranged  from  $14.10  in  the  Pittsburgh  distrifct  to 
$16.01  in  the  Eastern.  In  respect  to  these  differences  in  cost  of  pig 
iron  and  scrap,  as  in  respect  to  annual  differences,  the  decisive  factor 
was  the  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used,  which  ranged  from 
$13.22  per  ton  in  the  Chicago  and  "Western  district  to  $14.55  for  the 
Eastern  district.  The  price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  namely,  $13.28,  was  nearly  as  low  as  in  the  Chicago  and 
Western  district.  The  other  factors— quantity  of  metal  used  and 
quantity  and  value  of  scrap  recovered — were  of  minor  influence.  In 
respect  to  the  last  two  factors,  namely,  quantity  and  value  of  scrap 
recovered,  the  variations  were  strikingly  large,  and  considerably 
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affected  the  cost  of  waste,  which  ranged  from  $0.82  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  to  $1.46  for  the  Eastern  district. 

The  average  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  for  the  several  dis- 
tricts was  approximately  the  furnace  cost  of  the  Bessemer  pig  iron 
used,  as  most  all  of  the  material  was  Bq^ssemer  pig  iron  and  very 
little  of  it  was  transferred  at  a  profit  or  purchased  from  other  plants. 

Manganese. — The  average  cost  of  manganese  used  for  Bessemer 
rail  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.82  per  ton  of  ingots,  and 
ranged  from  $0.74  in  1902  and  1905  to  $0.99  in  1906.  For  Bessemer 
rail  ingots  manganese  was  used  either  in  the  form  of  spiegeleisen, 
in  which  pig  iron  preponderates,  or  in  the  form  of  ferromanganese, 
in  which  manganese  preponderates;  only  the  cost  of  the  manganese, 
however,  is  comprised  in  this  item  in  the  cost  statement.  The  aver- 
age quantity  used  for  the  whole  five-year  period  was  about  29  pounds 
per  ton  of  ingots.  The  large  increase  in  cost  for  1906  was  due  to 
the  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  manganese  ores,  which  was  largely  in 
consequence  of  disturbances  in  the  Caucasus,  the  chief  region  of  pro- 
duction. There  was  a  relatively  large  variation  in  the  costs  of  man- 
ganese for  the  different  districts  for  the  five-year  period,  the  costs 
ranging  from  $0.69  per  ton  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Valley  districts  to 
$1.02  per  ton  in  the  Lake  Erie  district. 

Limestone. — The  quantity  of  limestone  required  for  Bessemer  rail 
ingots  was  very  small,  because  almost  all  the  pig  iron  used  was  direct 
metal  from  the  blast  furnaces.  The  average  for  the  five-year  period 
was  $0.01  per  ton  of  ingots,  and  did  not  vary  perceptibly  from  year, 
to  year.  The  same  is  true  of  the  five-year  average  costs  for  the 
several  districts. 

Labor. — Next  to  the  raw  materials  (pig  iron  and  scrap  and  man- 
ganese) labor  was  the  most  important  item  in  the  works  cost  of 
Bessemer  rail  ingots.  The  average  cost  for  the  five-year  period  was 
$0.61  per  ton  of  ingots,  and  ranged  from  $0.57  per  ton  in  1905  and 
1906  to  $0.66  in  1902.  There  was  a  steadily  declining  tendency  in 
this  item  of  cost;  this  was,  generally  speaking,  characteristic  of  the 
several  districts  also  from  year  to  year. 

The  influence  of  the  rate  of  wages  on  the  labor  cost  was  secondary. 
The  rates  of  wages  were  considerably  reduced  in  1904  but  nearly 
restored  to  the  former  level  in  1905,  and  quite  fully  in  1906.  While 
the  reduction  in  wages  in  1904  contributed  to  cause  a  reduction  in 
labor  cost  per  ton  in  that  year  (offsetting  a  decline  irt  output),  the 
subsequent  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  did  not  prevent  a  continu- 
ance of  the  decline  in  labor  cost.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  other 
factors,  such  as  volume  of  output,  the  extent  to  which  hot  metal  was 
used,  and  the  application  of  labor-saving  appliances  had  a  controlling 
influence.  Differences  in  respect  to  these  circumstances  also  were 
the  chief  causes  for  differences  in  the  labor  costs  of  the  several  dis- 
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tricts.-  For  the, several  districts  the  cost  for  the  five-year  average 
ranged  from  $0.44  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $0.72  in  the  Eastfirn 
district. 

Other  items  of  works  cost. — Fuel  was  required  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  coke  for  melting  cold  pig  iron  and  scrap.  As  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  cold  metal  (chiefly  Sunday  iron)  was  used  at  steel  works 
making  Bessemer  rail  ingots,  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  fuel  re- 
quired was  comparatively  small.  For  the  five-year  period  the  average 
cost  was  $0.18  per  ton  of  ingots  and  ranged  from  $0.16  in  1904  to 
$0.21  in  1903.  The  relatively  high  cost  in  1903  was  due  to  the  high 
price  of  coke  in  that  year;  1904,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  year  of 
low  coke  prices.  There  were  great  variations  in  the  fuel  cost  between 
the  several  districts;  the  lowest  cost  was  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
namely,  $0.05  per  ton  of  ingots,  and  the  highest  in  the  Lake  Erie 
district,  namely,  $0.27  per  ton.  These  differences  were  due  partly 
to  differences  in  the  proportion  of  direct  metal  used  and  partly  to 
differences  in  freight  on  Connellsville  coke.  The  Pittsburgh  district 
had  the  highest  percentage  of  hot  metal  as  well  as  the  lowest  freight 
rate  on  coke. 

Steam  is  used  for  producing  the  air  blasts  of  the  converters  and 
cupola  furnaces,  as  well  as  for  power  to  operate  the  mechanical  apph- 
ances  of  the  steel  works.  The  average  cost  was  $0.13  per  ton  of 
ingots,  and  ranged  from  $0.12  in  1906  to  $0.16  in  1904.  For  the 
several  districts  the  cost  of  steam  for  the  five-year  average  ranged 
from  $0.07  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $0.25  for  the  Lake  Erie 
district. 

The  character  of  molds  and  stools  expense  has  been  explained  (see 
p.  141),  and  briefly  stated  consists  in  the  cost  of  the  molds  and  stools, 
less  the  credit  for  the  worn-out  ones,  which  are  used  as  scrap.  The 
average  cost  was  $0.12  per  ton  of  ingots,  the  average  cost  from  year 
to  year  showing  no  perceptible  variation.  By  districts,  however,  the 
variation  was  considerable,  and  ranged  from  $0.10  in  the  Chicago 
and  Western  and  Pittsburgh  districts  to  $0.19  in  the  Valley  district. 

The  cost  of  the  item  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  wa3 
$0.13  per  ton  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots,  and  ranged  from  $0.10  perton 
in  1905  to  $0.15  in  1902  and  1903.  The  average  costs  for  the  several 
districts  showed  wide  variations,  namely,  from  $0.05  per  ton  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  to  $0.20  per  ton  in  the  Eastern  district. 

The  average  cost  of  supplies  and  tools  was  $0.14  per  ton  of  ingots, 
and  ranged  from  $0.13  per  ton  in  1903  to  $0.15  in  1906.  Miich 
greater  variations  appeared  for  the  several  districts,  the  range  being 
from  $0.08  per  ton  in  the  Valley  district  to  $0.19  in  the  Eastern, 
district. 

The  item  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense  showed  an 
average  cost  of  $0.17  per  ton  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots,  with  small 
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variations  by  years,  although  the  distriet  costs  for  the  five-year 
period  varied  considerstbly. 

Additional  cost. — ^Under  this  caption  were  included  the  various 
items  of  expense  found  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  are 
attributed  to  the  cost  of  products  and  apportioned  thereto  by  the 
Bureau  in  the  manner  elsewhere  described.  (See  pp.  20-21.)  These 
items  are  grouped  as  follows:  (1)  General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense; (2)  depreciation. 

The  item  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  averaged  $0.50  for 
the  five-year  period,  and  ranged  from  $0.38  in  1905  to  $0.67  in  1904. 
Considered  by  districts  for  the  five-year  average,  it  ranged  from 
$0.32  for  the  Eastern  district  to  $0.78  for  the  Chicago  and  Western 
district.  This  expense  had  little  demonstrable  relation  to  technical 
conditions  of  production,  but  was  largely  dependent  on  the  policy  of 
the  financial  management  and  the  methods  of  bookkeeping. 

The  depreciation  found  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  re- 
spective companies  and  apportioned  by  the  Bureau  to  the  cost  of 
Bessemer  rail  ingots  averaged  $0.55  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period, 
and  ranged  from  $0.32  per  ton  in  1904  to  $0.79  in  1902.  For  the 
several  districts  this  item  for  the  five-year  average  ranged  from 
$0.37  for  the  Lake  Erie  district  to  $0.80  for  the  Chicago  and  West- 
em  district.  For  this  item  also  the  technical  conditions  of  pro- 
duction had  little  demonstrable  significance,  and  the  large  variations 
shown  are  to  be  explained  almost  entirely  on  ground^  of  financial 
policy.  The  relatively  low  depreciation  in  1904  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  bad  year  and  the  companies  did  not  make 
sufficient  profits  to  provide  such  large  depreciation  charges  as  in  other 
years.  Not  only,  therefore,  was  the  original  depreciation  highly  arbi- 
trary, but  its  allocation  to  particular  products  by  the  Bureau,  al- 
though made  according  to  a  fixed  rule,  was  necessarily  arbitrary 
also. ' 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  depreciation  item  and  the  item 
of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  are,  in  effect,  cumulative 
additions  for  both  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  Bessemer  rail  ingots. 
(See  pp.  142-143.) 

Total  book  cost. — ^The  total  book  cost  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  for, 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  averaged  $18.20,  and  ranged  from 
$16.94  in  1904  to  $19.46  in  1903.  The  movement  of  this  cost  from 
year  to  year  was  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  works  cost.  Considered 
by  districts,  the  five-year  average  of  total  book  cost  ranged  from 
$16.51  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $19.57  in  the  Eastern  district. 

This  total  book  cost  includes  a  large  amount  of  profit  arising  from 
the  transfer  of  materials — ore  and  coke — at  prices  above  the  actual 
cost  of  production,  the  profits  of  which  accrued  to  the  same  companies 
or  interests  as  those  for  which  the  ingot  costs  are  stated. 
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Section  4.  Book  cost  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  1902-1906. 

While  at  the  present  time  more  than  half  of  the  steel  produced  in 
the  UniLed  States  is  made  by  the  open-hearth  process,  during  the  five- 
year'  period  1902  to  1906  this  process  was  distinctly  subordinate  to  the 
Bessemer  process.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Association  the  total  production  of  basic  open-hearth  steel 
ingots  in  the  United  States  from  1902  to  1906,  inclusive,  was 
30,946,392  tons.  The  total  quantity  of  basic  open-hearth  steel  pro- 
duced during  this  same  period  for  which  cost  reports  were  made  to 
the  Bureau  was.  24,731,706  tons,  or  79.9  per  cent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  proportion  of  the  total  production  of 
basic  open-hearth  ingots  covered  by  the  returns  to  the  Bureau  was 
very  much  smaller  than  for  Bessemer  steel,  the  reason  being  that  the 
application  of  this  process  was  much  wider  and  was  often  employed 
by  comparatively  small  companies.  While  the  Bureau's  returns  com- 
prised practically  all  of  the  large  companies  besides  numerous  small 
ones,  there  were  a  good  many  minor  concerns  which  were  not  covered 
by  the  investigation,  particularly  a  considerable  number  of  con- 
cerns which  were  engaged  in  the  production  of  special  lines  of  steel 
products,  the  costs  of  which  were  regarded  as  being  outside  of  the 
scope  of  this  investigation. 

The  material  used  for  making  basic  open-hearth  steel,  as  already 
explained,  was  basic  pig  iron  and  scrap,  and  basic  pig  iron  was  pro- 
duced in  all  the  districts  which  made  this  kind  of  steel.  The  costs 
of  producing  basic  open-hearth  steel  naturally  varied  considerably 
on  account  of  the  local  differences  in  the  cost  of  producing  basic 
pig  iron  and  also  on  account  of  differences  in  the  average  prices  of 
scrap  in  the  several  localities. 

The  pig  iron  used  was  generally,  though  not  always,  charged  to 
the  steel  works  at  furnace  cost.  However,  the  average  cost  of  basic 
pig  iron,  either  for  the  total  tonnage  under  consideration  or  for  a 
particular  year  or  district,  does  not  apply  to  exactly  the  same  quan- 
tities as  that  used  in  making  the  particular  tonnages  of  steel  covered 
by  the  cost  statements.  Furthermore,  the  raw  material  used  in  mak- 
ing basic  open-hearth  steel  comprised  a  large  proportion  of  scrap 
and  some  purchased  pig  iron  for  which  the  prices  were  naturally  dif- 
ferent from  the  furnace  costs  of  basic  pig  iron.  For  these  reasons, 
therefore,  the  furnace  cost  of  basic  pig  iron  does  not  correspond 
closely  with  the  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used.  Nevertheless, 
the  connecting  links  between  the  pig  iron  costs  and  the  open-hearth 
steel  cost  are  the  furnace  cost  of  basic  pig  iron  and  the  price  of  the 
pig  iron  and  scrap  used  in  making  ingots. 

The  annual  average  book  costs  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  for  all  districts  combined  and  the 
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average  book  costs  by  districts  for  the  five  years   1902  to   1906, 
inclusive,  are  shown  in  the  two  following  tables : 

Table  33— AVERAGE    BOOK    COST    OF    BASIC    OPEN-HEARTH     INGOTS,  BY  YEARS, 

1902-1906. 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.) 

Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

3,438,638 

3,563,852 

3,926,616 

6,253,668 

7,549,032 

24,731,7tl6 

S14.45 
.33 
.15 
1.06 
.70 
.05 
.14 

.30 
.32 

.19 

.18 

tl5.57 
.34 
.21 
1.02 
.80 
.05 
.18 

.28 
.28 

.24 
.28 

$12.71 
.29 
.19 
.90 
.67 
.05 
.16 

.20 

.28 

.23 
.23 

$1^.30 
.33 
.18 
.87 
.67 
.03 
.16 

.19 
.25 

.21 
.19 

$14.72 
.40 
.18 
.87 
.69 
.03 
.15 

.23 
.27 

.21 
.21 

$14. 13 

.34 

.18 

Labor 

!92 

Fu^         

.70 

.04 

.16 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 

.23 

Supplies  and  tools 

.28 

Miscellaneous     and     general 

.21 

.22 

Works  cost 

17.87 

.45 
.60 

19.25 

.55 
.43 

15.91 

.50 
.23 

16.38 

.31 

.26 

17.96 

.40 
.41 

17.41 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous 
expense            

.42 

.37 

Total  book  cost 

18.92 

20.23 

16.64 

16.96 

18.77 

18.20 

Price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used. 
Pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap 

$13.58 

2,456 

S10.90 

88 

JO.  87 

$14.68 

2,450 

$12.53 

87 

$0.89 

$11.80 

2,489 

$7.59 

118 

$0.91 

$12.37 

2,488 

$8.26 

118 

$0.93 

$13.70 

•    2,489 

$9.35 

119 

$1.02 

$13.18 
2,480 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

$9.29 

110 

$0.95 

Table  34.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BASIC   OPEN-HEARTH   INGOTS,  BY  DISTRICTS, 

FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906.1 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.) 


Item. 

Chicago 

and 
Western. 

Lake 
Erie. 

Valley. 

Pitts- 
burgh. 

Wheel- 
ing. 

Eastern. 

Southern. 

Total 
and  aver- 
age, all 
districts. 

Oiusa  tons  produced . 

2,493,141 

1,111,687 

1,680,401 

13,945,149 

1,190,496 

3,303,012 

1,007,820 

24,731,706 

Pig  iron  and  scrap... 
Manganese 

.$14.03 
.27 
.19 
.99 
1.23 
.03 
.10 

$15.12 
.33 
.15 
.94 
.98 
.05 
.15 

$13.78 
.31 
.18 
.77 
.74 
.04 
.23 

$13.68 
.33 
.11 
.78 
.46 
.03 
.14 

$15.95 
.33 
.23 
1.03 
.59 
.03 
.22 

$15.71 
.40 
.41 
1.18 
1.22 
.06 
.15 

$12.74 
.65 
.29 
1.98 
.73 
.13 
.38 

$14.13 
34 

Labor 

92 

Fuel 

Steam 

Molds  and  stools 

.04 
.16 

1  For  average  costs  by  years  tor  the  several  districts,  see  Table  IX,  p.  549. 
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Table  34.— AVEKAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BASIC  OPEN-HEARTH  INGOTS,  ETC.— Continued. 


Item. 

Chicago 

and 
Western. 

Lake 
Erie. 

VaUey. 

Pitts- 
burgh. 

Wheel- 
ing. 

Eastern. 

Southern. 

Total 

and  aver. 

age,  all 

districts. 

Materials  in  repairs 
and  maintenance. . 

Supplies  and  tools... 

Miscellaneoas  and 
general  works  ex- 
pense   

$0.22 
.29 

.29 
.38 

JO.  20 
.30 

.28 
.38 

$0.19 
.25 

.21 
.39 

$0.15 
.23 

.17 
.17 

$0.22 
.31 

.28 
.11 

$0.39 
.43 

.27 
.13 

$0.90 
.31 

.37 
.60 

$0.23 
.28 

21 

Rebuilding  fund 

.22 

Works  cost 

Additional  cost: 

General   and 
miscellaneous 
expense 

Depreciation 

18.02 

.69 
.71 

18.88 

.69 
.51 

17.09 

.36 
.29 

16.25 

.35 
.34 

19.30 

.21 
.16 

20.35 

.63 
.43 

18.98 
.15 

17.41 

.42 
37 

Total  book  coat 

19.42 

20.08 

17.74 

16.94 

19.67 

21.41 

19.13 

18.20 

Price  of  pig  iron  and 

I 
$13. 07 

'2,487 

$10.37 

106 
$6.96 

$14. 31 

2,441 

$13.09- 

82 
$0.81 

$12.80 

2,481 

$8.43 

106 
$0.98 

$12.81 

2,481 

$9.02 

126 
$0.87 

$14.34 

2,552 

$8.30 

105 
$1.61 

$14.88 

2,398 

$12.12 

40 
$0.83 

$11.27 

2,643 

$7.80 

170 
$1.47 

$13.18 

Pounds  of  pig  iron 
and  scrap  used 

Price  of  scrap  recov- 
ered. .  .  . 

2,480 
$9  29 

Pounds  of  scrap  re- 
covered   

110 

Net  cost  of  waste 

$0.93 

The  production  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  reported  ranged  from 
3,438,638  tons  in  1902  to  7,549,032  tons  in  1906,  showing  an  uninter- 
rupted increase,  which  was  particularly  large  in  the  last  two  years. 

Although  there  were  considerable  variations  in  the  percentages  of 
the  total  production  for  the  several  districts  from  year  to  year,  yet 
they  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  exercise  a  marked  influence 
on  the  movement  of  the  general  average  cost  from  year  to  year. 

Works  cost. — The  total  average  works  cost  of  basic  open-hearth 
ingots  for  the  five-year  period  was  $17.41  per  ton  and  ranged  Irom 
$15,91  in  1904  to  $19.25  in  1903.  The  controlling  factor  in  the  varia- 
tion of  cost,  as  will  be  shown  below,  was  the  average  price  of  the  pig 
iron  and  scrap  used,  the  year  of  maximum  price  corresponding  to  the 
year  of  maximum  works  cost  and  the  year  of  minimum  price  to  the 
year  of  minimum  works  cost. 

The  works  cost  of  the  several  districts  ranged  from  $16.25  for  the 
Pittsburgh  district  to  $20.35  for  the  Eastern  district. 

Pig  iron  and  scrap. — The  principal  raw  materials  for  the  produc- 
tion of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  were  basic  pig  iron  and  scrap. 
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For  the  five-year  period  the  total  production  of  such  ingots  re- 
ported was  24,731,706  tons,  as  already  stated;  for  these  ingots  the 
total  quantity  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  was  27,367,475  tons.  Of 
this  total  13,118,208  tons,  or  47.9  per  cent,  was  pig  iron,  and  the 
remainder  was  composed  of  scrap,  scale,  and  ore.  The  production 
of  basic  pig  iron  reported  by  the  same  companies  for  the  same  period 
was  9,573,539  tons;  the  difference,  which  amounted  to  about  27  per 
cent  of  the  total  pig  iron  used,  was  chiefly  purchased  from  other 
basic  pig  iron  producers,  although  some  of  it  may  have  consisted  of 
other  grades  of  pig  iron,  such  as  Bessemer,  which  could  also  be  used, 
although  not  so  economically. 

The  scrap  used  averaged  50.2  per  cent,  with  an  annual  avera,ge  from 
48.9  per  cent  to  52.9  per  cent.  Large  proportions  of  scrap  were  used 
not  only  because  the  price  was  generally  lower  than  for  basic  pig  iron, 
but  also  because  the  process  of  manufacture  generally  applied  re- 
quired scrap  as  well  as  pig  iron.  Many  kinds  of  scrap  are  available 
for  the  basic  open-hearth  furnace  which  can  jiot  be  used  in  the  acid 
processes,  either  Bessemer  or  open  hearth,  so  that  the  price  of  the 
scrap  for  the  basic  process  is  generally  lower. 

Some  ore  was  also  used  in  the  mixture,  the  quantities  varying  very 
greatly  among  the  various  plants  according  to  the  process  used.  For 
the  ordinary  open-hearth  process  it  rarely  exceedfed  4  per  cent  and 
generally  was  much  lower. 

The  average  cost  of  the  pig  iron  arid  scrap  for  basic  open-hearth 
ingots  for  the  five-year  period  was  $14.13  per  ton  and  ranged  from 
$12.71  in  1904  to  $15.57  in  1903.  The  controlling  factor  in  this  item 
of  cost  was  the  average  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used,  which 
ranged  from  $11.80  per  ton  in  1904  to  $14.68  per  ton  in  1903. 

There  was  not  very  much  variation  in  the  avM-age  quantity  of  pig 
iron  and  scrap  used  per  ton  of  ingots.  The  average  quantity  used 
per  ton  of  basic  opeii-hearth  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  was  2,480 
pounds  and  ranged  froin  2,450  pounds  in  1903  to  2,489  pounds  in 
1904  and  1906.  Talking  the  maximum  difference  in  quantity  and  the 
maximum  price  of  1903  as  a  basis,  the  maximum  effect  of  this  element 
on  cost  was  only  $0.2fe  per  ton  of  ingots. 

Although  there  were  also  considerable  differences  in  the  quantities 
and  prices  of  the  scrap  recovered,  these  factors  had  only  a  slight 
influence  on  the  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used.  The  average  net 
cost  of  waste  was  $0.95  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  and  ranged 
from  $0.87  per  ton  in  1902  to  $1.02  in  1906.  The  maximum  difference 
in  the  net  cost  of  waste,  therefore,  was  oiily  $0.15  per  ton  of  ingots, 
while  the  maximum  differeilce  in  the  average  price  of  pig  iron  and 
scrap  was  $2.88  per  ton. 

The  average  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  is  the  neatest 
connecting  link  with  the  furnace  cost  of  basic  pig  iron,  but  a  closfe  cor- 
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respondence  between  the  two  can  not  be  expected  for  various  reasons: 
(1)  The  scrap  used  had  a  different  price  from  the  basic  pig  iron  and 
constituted  about  one-half  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  mixture ;  (2)  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  basic  pig  iron  used  was  purchased  and  the 
price  thereof  included  a  profit  over  the  furnace  cost,  while  some  of 
the  basic  pig  iron  made  by  the  same  company  was  transferred  to  the 
open-hearth  steel  plant  at  a  profit;  (3)  the  districts,  and  also  the 
tonnages,  for  which  the  average  costs  of  basic  pig  iron  are  shown,  were 
not  exactly  the  same  as  those  which  are  embraced  in  the  cost  state- 
ment for  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  For  these  reasons  a  comparison 
of  the  price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  with  the  furnace  cost  of  basic 
pig  iron  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

The  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  by  districts  for  the  five-year 
period  showed  wide  variations,  and  ranged  from  $12.74  per  ton  of 
ingots  in  the  Southern  district  to  $15.95  in  the  Wheeling  district. 
Of  the  districts  working  with  pig  iron  from  Lake  ore,  the  lowest 
cost  for  this  item  was  for  the  Pittsburgh  district,  namely,  $13.68  per 
ton  of  ingots. 

The  chief  factor  in  these  variations  was  the  price  of  the  pig  iron 
and  scrap  used,  although  the  quantity  required  and  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  scrap  recovered  had  some  influence  also.  These  various 
factors  combined  caused  considerable  differences  in  the  net  cost  of 
waste  which  for  the  five-year  period  ranged  from  $0.81  per  ton  of 
basic  open-hearth  ingots  in  the  Lake  Erie  di^rict  to  $1.61  per  ton 
in  the  Wheeling  district.  The  net  cost  of  waste  for  the  Eastern 
district  was  only  $0.83  per  ton,  due  chiefly  to  the  unusually  high 
value  given  to  the  scrap  recovered.  The  high  cost  of  the  Wheeling 
district  was  due  partly  to  the  very  large  quantity  of  pig  iron  and 
scrap  required  and  partly  to  the  low  value  allowed  for  the  scrap  re- 
covered. The  net  cost  of  waste  was  high  also  for  the  Southern  dis- 
trict for  the  same  reasons;  in  fact,  the  quantity  required  was  even 
greater  than  for  the  Wheeling  district,  but  this  was  partly  offset  by 
the  fact  that  the  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  was  considerably 
lower.  The  large  quantity  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  required  in  the 
Southern  district  was  due  chiefly,  of  course,  to  the  use  of  the  duplex 
process  which  tended  to  greatly  increase  the  quantity  of  the  material 
waste.  A  district  comparison  of  the  furnace  costs  of  basic  pig  ircjn 
and  the  prices  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  is  not  very  satisfactory,  for  the 
reasons  stated  above. 

Manganese. — The  average  cost  of  manganese  was  $0.34  per  ton  of 
basic  open-hearth  ingots  for  the  five-year  period,  and  ranged  from 
$0.29  in  1904  to  $0.40  in  1906.  The  manganese  was  used  generally 
in  the  form  of  ferromanganese.  This  cost  item  included  also  similar 
additions  of  other  metals  such  as  aluminum,  intended  to  give  special 
quality  to  the  steel.    The  approximate  average  quantities  used  for 
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the  several  years  were  10  pounds  per  ton  of  ingots  in  1902  and  1906 
and  11  pounds  in  the  other  three  years.  WhUe  other  recarburizers. 
such  as  anthracite  coal  and  coke,  were  also  used  to  some  extent  they 
are  not  included  in  the  quantities  given  above. 

There  was  a  marked  rise  in  the  price  of  manganese  in  1906  which 
was  reflected  in  the  unusually  high  cost  in  that  year.  This  was  chiefly 
due,  as  already  noted,  to  the  disorders  in  the  Caucasus,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  producing  districts  for  manganese  ores. 

There  were  much  more  marked  variations  in  the  cost  of  the  man- 
ganese by  districts;  for  the  five-year  period  its  average  cost  per  ton 
of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  ranged  from  $0.27  in  the  Chicago  and 
Western  district  to  $0.65  in  the  Southern  district.  The  cost  next 
highest  to  that  of  the  Southern  district,  however,  was  only  $0.40 
per  ton.  The  extremely  high  cost  for  the  Southern  district  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  steel  produced  was  chiefly  used  for 
making  rails. 

Limestone. — This  is  a  raw  material  of  some  importance  in  the 
basic  open-hearth  process.  (See  p.  132.)  The  average  cost  for  the 
five-year  period  was  $0.18  per  ton  of  ingots,  and  ranged  from  $0.15 
per  ton  in  1902  to  $0.21  in  1903.  By  districts  for  the  five-year  period 
the  average  costs  per  ton  ranged  from  $0.11  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
to  $0.41  in  the  Eastern  district.  The  average  quantity  used  per  ton 
of  ingots  was  about  185  pounds. 

Labor. — ^Next  to'the  cost  of  the  metal  used,  the  most  important 
item  for  basic  open-hearth  ingots  was  labor.  The  average  cost  for  the 
five-year  period  was  $0.92  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.87  per  ton  in 
1905  and  1906  to  $1.06  in  1902. 

The  average  labor  cost  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  ranged 
from  $0.77  in  the  Valley  district  to  $1.98  in  the  Southern  district. 
Differences  in  the  average  character  of  plant  and  equipment  in  the 
several  districts  furnish  the  chief  explanation  for  these  differences 
in  labor  cost:  Particularly  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  Southern 
district  basic  open-hearth  ingots  were  chiefly  produced  by  the  duplex 
process  (see  p.  132),  which  consists  in  putting  the  metal  through  the 
Bessemer  converter  before  treating  it  in  tiie  open-hearth  furnace. 
The  labor  costs  of  the  Bessemer  plant  are  in  this  manner  aidded  to  the 
labor  costs  of  the  open-hearth  works,  although  the  time  that  the 
metal  must  remain  in  the  open-hearth  furnace  is  shortened  thereby. 

Local  differences  in  the  rates  of  wages  were  a  minor  factor  ap- 
parently in  the  average  labor  cost  of  the  several  districts.  Wages 
appear  to  have  been  higher  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  the  Chicago  and 
Western  districts  than  in  the  Eastern  district,  while  they  were  lowest 
of  all  in  the  Southern  district,  which  nevertheless  had  the  highest 
labor  cost  per  ton  of  ingots  for  the  reasons  stated  above. 
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Other  items  of  works  cost. — The  average  cost  of  fuel  for  the  five- 
year  period  was  $0.70  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  and  ranged 
from  $0.67  in  1904  and  1905  to  $0.80  in  1903.  The  cost  of  fuel  for 
the  several  districts  for  .the  five-year  average  ranged  from  $0.46  per 
ton  of  ingots  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $1.23  per  ton  in  the  Chicago 
and  Western  district. 

Tlie  fuel  used  was  chiefly  coal  for  the  making  of  producer  gas,  but 
natural  gas  was  used  to  a  considerable  extent  and  in  some  cases  oU. 
There  were  considerable  variations  in  the  quantity  of  fuel  necessary, 
depending  on  whether  the  pig  iron  charged  -in  the  open-hearth 
furnace  was  cold  or  molten  metal.  The  high  fuel  cost  in  1903,  how- 
ever, was  undoubtedly  due  largely  to  the  unusually  high  prices  of 
coal  in  that  year.  The  extraordinarily  low  cost  for  the  Pittsburgh 
district  is  explained  by  the  low  price  of  coal  and  the  extensive  use  of 
natural  gas. 

The  cost  of  steam  was  a  comparatively  small  item  in  producing 
basic  open-hearth  ingots,  because  the  power  required  was  chiefly  for 
handling  materials  and  product.  The  average  cost  for  the  five-year 
period  was  $0.04  per  ton  of  ingots. 

The  item  of  molds  and  stools  is  of  the  same  character  for  open- 
hearth  ingots  as  for  Bessemer  ingots.  (See  p.  141).  The  average 
cost  was  $0.16  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  and  ranged  from 
$0.14  per  ton  in  1902  to  $0.18  in  1903.  For  the  five-year  average  by 
districts  this  cost  ranged  from  $0.10  per  ton  in  the  Chicago  and 
Western  district  to  $0.38  per  ton  in  the  Southern  district. 

The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was  $0.23 
per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  and  ranged  from  $0.30  per  ton 
in  1902  to  $0.19  per  ton  in  1905.  The  average  cost  by  districts  ranged 
from  $0.15  per  ton  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $0.90  per  ton  in  the 
Southern  district. 

The  average  cost  of  supplies  and  tools  was  $0.28  per  ton  of  basic 
open-hearth  ingots,  and  ranged  from  $0.25  per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.32 
per  ton  in  1902.  This  cost  by  districts  for  the  five-year  average 
ranged  from  $0.23  per  ton  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $0.43  per  ton 
in  the  Eastern  district. 

The  average  cost  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense  was 
$0.21  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  and  ranged  from  $0.19  per 
ton  in  1902  to  $0.24  in  1903.  The  average  cost  for  the  five-year  period, 
by  districts,  ranged  from  $0.17  per  ton  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to 
$0.37  per  ton  in  the  Southern  district. 

The  rebuilding-fund  provision  is  similar  to  the  relining  and  re- 
newals of  the  blast-furnace  cost  statement  (see  p.  98) ;  it  is  a  special 
provision  for  relining  or  rebuilding  open-hearth  furnaces.  The  aver- 
age cost  was  $0.22  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  and  ranged 
from  $0.18  in  1902  to  $0.28  in  1903.    The  five-year  average  costs  by 


districts  ranged  from  $0.11  per  ton,  in  the  Wheeliag  district  to  $0.50 
per  ton  in  the  Southern  district. 

Additional  cost. — The  additional  costs  were  derived  from  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies  reporting,  and  are  of  a 
similar  description  to  those  for  other  kinds  of  ingots  already  dis- 
cussed, consisting  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  and  deprecia- 
tion. 

The  rule  adopted  for  allocating  these  additional  items  of  cost  to 
the  several  products  is  obviously  an  arbitrary  one,  and  its  short- 
comings are  perhaps  most  markedly  evident  in  the  case  of  open- 
hearth  ingots,  where  large  percentages  of  scrap  were  used,  of  which  a 
large  part  was  bought  from  outsiders.  As  the  additional  cost  was 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  total  works  cost  of  the  ingots,  the 
amount  of  expense  for  scrap  had  an  important  part  in  determining 
this  additional  cost. 

The  average  of  the  item  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for 
the  five-year  period  was  $0.42  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots, 
and  ranged  from  $0.31  per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.55  in  1903.  By  districts, 
for  the  five-year  period,  this  cost  ranged  from  $0.15  per  ton  for  the 
Southern  district  to  $0.69  per  ton  for  the  Chicago  and  Western  and 
the  Lake  Erie  districts. 

The  cost  of  depreciation  for  basic  open-hearth  ingots  for  the  five- 
year  period  was  $0.37  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.23  per  ton  in 
1904  to  $0.60  in  1902.  For  the  five-year  average  by  districts  this 
item  of  cost  ranged  from  no  charge  whatever  in  the  Southern  district 
to  $0.T1  per  ton  in  the  Chicago  and  Western  district.  On  account 
of  the  character  of  these  depreciation  charges,  as  well  as  the  more 
or  legs  arbitrary  system  of  apportionment  necessarily  adopted  by 
the  Bureau,  little  significance  can  be  attached  to  these  variations. 
It  should  be  noted,  as  explained  elsewhere,  that  the  items  of  general 
and  miscellaneous  expense  and  depreciation  are  cumulative. 

Total  book  cost. — ^The  total  book  cost  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $18.20  per  ton,  and  ranged 
from  $16.64  per  ton  in  1904  to  $20.23  per  ton  in  1903.  The  relative 
costs  from  year  to  year  were  substantially  the  same  as  for  works  cost. 
The  total  book  cost,  by  districts,  for  the  five-year  average,  ranged 
from  $16.94  per  ton  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $21.41  per  ton  in  the 
Eastern  district.  These  total  book  costs  include  various  profits  made 
on  the  transfer  of  materials  used  therein,  at  one  stage  of  manufacture 
or  another,  accruing  to  the  same  companies  or  interests,  so  that  they 
are  not  thp  absolute  net  costs  of  production  for  the  concerns  producing 
them. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  separate  items  the  costs  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  averaged  lower  than  for  any  other  district.  This 
highly  favorable  showing  of  the  Pittsburgh,  district  was  due  largely^ 
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of  course,  first,  to  the  excellence  of  the  principal  open-hearth  steel 
works  of  that  district  in  point  of  equipment  and  management,  and 
second,  to  the  fact  that  it  had  an  enormous  tonnage.  The  latter  cir- 
cumstance, particularly  for  items  such  as  labor,  steam,  repairs,  sup- 
plies and  tools,  and  general  works  expense,  tended  strongly  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  expense  per  ton. 

The  Southern  district  made  a  showing  which  in  many  respects 
was  unfavorable,  although  largely  compensated  for  by  the  very  low 
cost  of  pig  iron,  as  well  as  a  low  fuel  cost.  For  the  remaining  items 
of  works  cost  the  Southern  district  showed  the  highest  cost  in  all 
cases  but  two,  namely,  limestone  and  supplies  and  tools.  This  situa- 
tion is  partly  to  be  explained,  of  course,  by  the  circumstance  repeat- 
edly referred  to,  namely,  that  a  large  part  of  the  steel  tonnage. of 
this  district  was  produced  by  the  duplex  process. 

Section  5.  Book  cost  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots,  1902-1906. 

Of  the  ordinary  grades  of  steel,  which  are  covered  by  this  report, 
acid  open-hearth  steel  was  the  least  important  with  respect  to  the 
quantity  produced.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Bessenrer 
process  is  a  much  cheaper  method  of  transforming  pig  iron  of  low 
phosphorus  content  into  steel.  The  application  of  the  acid  open- 
hearth  process  appeared  to  be  chiefly  dependent  on  whether  (1)  acid 
steel  of  special  quality  and  homogeneity  was  desired,  or  (2)  only  small 
quantities  of  acid  steel  were  required,  for  which  it  was  equally  eco- 
nomical to  employ  an  acid  open-hearth  furnace  with  the  use  of 
Bessemer  pig  iron  and  scrap.  This  was  likely  to  be  the  case  particu- 
larly for  plants  which  had  no  blast  furnaces  and  which  must  there- 
fore purchase  the  pig  iron  used.  In  this  case  there  was  often  a 
decided  advantage  in  adopting  a  process  which  utilized  scrap  instead 
of  pig  iron  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  metallic  mixture. 

The  acid  open-hearth  process  for  these  reasons  was  of  subordinate 
importance  and  has  not  tended  to  increase  greatly.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  acid  open-hearth  ingots  for  the  United  States  from  1902 
to  1906,  inclusive,  was  4,113,711  tons,  as  compared  with  30,946,392 
tons  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  The  total  production  of  acid  open- 
hearth  ingots,  for  which  the  costs  were  reported  to  the  Bureau  for 
the  same  period,  was  1,909,542  tons,  or  46.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  of  the  United  States.  The  proportion  of  the  total  pro- 
duction covered  by  the  cost  returns  made  to  the  Bureau  was  much 
lower  than  for  the  other  grades  of  steel.  This  was  a  consequence  of 
the  facts  already  pointed  out  (see  p.  150),  namely,  that  the  Bureau 
did  not  seek  to  obtain  information  from  concerns  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  production  of  steel  and  products  of  steel  of  special  quality 
(such  as  ordnance,  tool  steel,  etc.).  The  production  of  acid  open- 
hewth  steel  for  which  cost  statements  were  obtained  was  distributed 
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principally  in  three  districts,  namely,  Lake  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Eastern,  the  great  bulk  of  it  being  in  the  last  two  mentioned. 

The  annual  average  book  costs  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  for  all  districts  combined  and  the 
average  book  costs  by  districts  for  the  five  years  1902  to  1906  inclu- 
sive, are  shown  in  the  two  following  tables : 

Tablb  35.— average  BOOK  COST  OF  ACID  OPJBN-HEAETH  INGOTS,   BY   YEARS, 

1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


1904 


1905 


Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 


Gioss  tons  produced 

Fig  iron  and  acrap 

Manganese 

Limestone 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Molds  and  stools 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works.expense. . . 
Rebuilding  lund 

Works  cost 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

Depreciation 

Total  book  cost 

Price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used 

Founds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  . . 

Frice  of  scrap  recovered 

Founds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


275,324 


430,767 


468,717 


1,909,642 


S17.  sg 

.56 
.01 
1.24 
.90 
.07 
.28 
.38 
.27 
.39 
.13 


tl8. 99 
.60 


114.87 
.69 


$14.87 
.41 


J16. 17 


$16.66 
.66 


1.01 
.06 
.25 
.29 
.37 


1.00 


.19 
.20 
.29 
.24 
.12 


1,03 
.90 
.04 
.20 
.25 
.30 
.30 
.12 


22.12 

.75 
1.02 


.86 
.61 


.52 

.40 


$16.55 

$17.65 

$13.84 

$13.91 

$14.93 

2,476 

2,465 

2,463 

2,442 

2,474 

$11.74 

$11.44. 

$8.26 

$8.37 

$8.01 

76 

86 

76 

80 

91 

$1.34 

$1.34 

$1.03 

$0.96 

$1.24 

$15. 37 

2,463 

$9.47 

82 

$1.18 


Tablb    36. — ^AVERAGE    BOOK    COST    OF    ACID    OPEN-HEARTH    INGOTS,    BY    DIS- 
TRICTS. FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906.1 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

Item. 

Lake  Erie. 

Pittsburgh. 

Eastern. 

Total  and 
average,  all 
districts. 

143,547 

974,755 

•  772,262 

"1,909,542 

$14.70 
1.07 

$16.96 
.40 

$17.73 

.64 

.01 

1.32 

1.29 

$16. 66 

Limestone 

Labor 

.80 
.92 

.83 

.58 

1.03 

Fuel 

.90 

'  For  average  costs  by  years  for  the  several  districts,  see  Table  X,  p.  552. 
'  Includes  a  production,  in  one  year,  of  18,978  tons  in  the  Chicago  district. 
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Table  36.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OP  ACID  OPEN-HEARTH  INGOTS,  ETC.— Contl 


Item. 


Lake  Erie. 


Pittsburgh. 


Eastern. 


Total  and 

average,  all 

districts. 


Steam , 

Molds  and  stools 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. 
Rebuilding  fund 

Works  cost 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . . 
Depreciation 

Total  book  cost 

Price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used 

Pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


SO.  05 
.11 
.10 
.18 
.27 
.28 


SO.  02 
.23 
.12 
.24 
.21 
.14 


SO.  07 
.18 


.40 
.42 
.08 


18.46 


18.72 


SO.M 
.2U 
.25 


.12 
20.24 


.66 
.SS 


19.81 


23.84 


21.45 


S14.05 
2,418 

S12. 00 

86 

SO.  63 


S14.65 
2,507 
18.11 
124 
SI.  30 


S16.62 
2,416 

S15.24 

30 

SI.  11 


S15.37 
2,463 
S9.47 
82 
SI.  18 


The  production  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots  reported  ranged  from 
275,324  tons  in  1904  to  468,717  tons  in  1906.  The  production  from 
year  to  year  fluctuated  with  the  general  movement  of  the  iron  trade. 

Works  cost. — The  average  works  cost  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots 
for  the  five-year  period  was  $20.24  per  ton  and  ranged  from  $18.03  in 
1905  to  $23.01  in  1903.  The  controlling  factor  in  tliese  variations  was 
the  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used. 

The  Lake  Erie  district  showed  the  lowest  works  cost,  namely, 
$18.46,  and  the  Eastern  district  the  highest,  namely,  $22.57.  The 
principal  causes  for  this  difference  were  in  the  average  prices  of  the 
pig  iron  and  scrap  used,  cost  of  labor  and  fuel. 

Pig  iron  and  scrap. — The  average  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap 
used  for  the  total  tonnage  was  $16.55  per  ton  of  acid  open-hearth 
ingots  for  the  five-year  period  and  ranged  from  $14.87  in  1904  and 
1905  to  $18.99  in  1903.  The  proportion  of  scrap  used  was  very  large, 
averaging  75  per  cent  for  the  total  production  and  ranging  from  70 
per  cent  in  1902  to  78  per  cent  in  1906 ;  the  remainder  consisted  of 
Bessemer  pig  iron.  The  controlling  factor  in  the  cost  of  the  pig 
iron  and  scra^  was  the  average  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used, 
which  averaged  $15.37  for  the  total  production  and  ranged  from 
$13.84  in  1904  to  $17.65  in  1903.  The  gross  quantities  used  and  the 
quantities  and  values  of  the  scrap  recovered,  the  details  of  which  are 
shown  in  Table  35,  also  had  some  influence.    The  net  cost  of  waste 
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averaged  $1.18  and  ranged  from  $0.96  in  1905  to  $1.34  in  1902  and 
1903. 

The  average  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  does  not  corre- 
spond very  closely  to  the  average  furnace  cost  pf  Bessemer  pig  iron, 
for  the  reason  "that  Bessemer  pig  iron  constituted  only  25  per  cent  of 
the  total  metal  used. 

Considered  by  districts,  the  average  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  was 
$14.70  for  the  Lake  Erie  district,  $15.95  for  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
and  $17.73  for  the  Eastern  district.  Here  also  the  controlling  factor 
was  the  average  prices  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used,  which  were 
$14.05,  $14.65,  and  $16.62  per  ton,  respectively.  There  were  large 
differences  also  in  the  average  quantities  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used 
and  in  the  quantities  and  price  of  scrap  recovered,  but  these  to  some 
extent  offset  each  other.  The  net  cost  of  waste  was  $0.65  per  ton  for 
the  Lake  Erie  district,  $1.30  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and 
$1.11  per  ton  for  the  Eastern  district. 

Manganese. — The  average  cost  of  manganese  was  $0.55  per  ton  of 
acid  open-hearth  ingots  and  ranged  from  $0.41  in  1905  to  $0.60  in 
1903  and  1906.  The  manganese  used  averaged  about  18  pounds  per 
ton  of  ingots.  For  the  five-year  period  the  average  cost  of  man- 
ganese was  very  high  for  the  Lake  Erie  district,  namely,  $1.07  per 
ton,  as  against  $0.64  per  ton  for  the  Eastern  district  and  only  $0.40 
for  the  Pittsburgh  district.  These  differences  were  probably  due 
largely  to  differences  in  the  average  quality  of  the  steel  produced. 

Labor. — ^The  labor  cost  for  producing  acid  open-hearth  ingots  aver- 
aged $1.03  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period  and  ranged  from  $0.95  per 
ton  in  1904  to  $1.24  in  1902.  There  was  a  very  sudden  decline  in  this 
item  in  1903,  namely,  $0.25  per  ton,  but  after  that  there  was  not  much 
variation.  The  high  average  labor  cost  in  1902  was  due  to  an  extraor- 
dinarily high  cost  in  the  Eastern  district  ($1.63)  and  a  relatively 
large  percentage  of  production  from  that  district. 

The  average  labor  cost  for  the  Eastern  district  was  relatively  high, 
namely,  $1.32  per  ton  for  -the  five-year  period ;  this  compares  with 
$0.80  per  ton  for  the  Lake  Erie  district  and  $0.83  per  ton  for  the 
Pittsburgh  district. 

Other  items  of  works  cost. — ^The  average  cost  of  fuel  for  acid  open- 
hearth  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.90  per  ton  and  ranged 
from  $0.84  per  ton  in  1906  to  $1.01  in  1903.  The  relatively  high 
cost  in  1903  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  unusually  high  prices  of 
coal  in  that  year.  Of  the  specified  districts  the  Pittsburgh  district 
showed  the  lowest  fuel  cost  for  the  five-year  period,  namely,  $0.68 
per  ton,  and  the  Eastern  district  the  highest,  $1.29  per  ton.  One 
reason  for  the  lower  cost  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  was  undoubtedly 
the  extensive  use  of  natural  gas.    Crude  oil  was  also  used  in  connec- 
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tion  with  coal,  the  price  of  oil  used  being  generally  between  2^  and  3 
cents  per  gallon. 

The  average  cost  of  steam  was  $0.04  per  ton  of  acid  open-hearth  in- 
gots and  ranged  from  $0.03  in  1905  and  1906  to  $0.07  in  1902.  The 
lower  costs  in  the  last  two  years  were  largely  due  grobably  to  the 
increase  in  tonnage.  By  districts  for  the  five-year  period  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  again  showed  the  lowest  cost,  namely,  $0.02  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  molds  and  stools  was  $0.20  per  ton  of  acid 
open-hearth  ingots  and  ranged  from  $0.13  per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.28 
in  1902.  For  the  five-year  period  the  average  for  the  Lake  Erie  dis- 
trict was  $0.11  per  ton,  for  the  Eastern  district  $0.18  per  ton,  and  for 
the  Pittsburgh  district  $0.23  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was  $0.25 
per  ton  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots  and  ranged  from  $0.17  per  ton  in 
1905  to  $0.38  in  1902.  This  was  largely  on  account  of  the  very  high 
cost  in  the  Eastern  district,  which,  for  the  five-year  period,  averaged 
$0.43  per  ton  as  compared  with  $0.10  per  ton  and  $0.12  per  ton  for 
the  Lake  Erie  and  the  Pittsburgh  districts,  respectively. 

The  average  cost  of  supplies  and  tools  was  $0.30  per  ton  of  acid 
open-hearth  ingots  and  ranged  from  $0.26  per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.37 
in  1903.  For  the  five-year  period  the  average  cost  by  districts  ranged 
from  $0.18  per  ton  to  $0.40  per  ton. 

The  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense  averaged  $0.30  per 
ton  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots  and  ranged  from  $0.24  per  ton  in  190fi 
to  $0.39  in  1902.  The  range  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  was 
from  $0.21  per  ton  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $0.42  per  ton  in  the 
Eastern  district. 

The  average  cost  on  account  of  the  rebuilding  provision  was  $0.12 
per"  ton  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots  and  ranged  from  $0.11  per  ton  in 
1905  to  $0.14  in  1904.  For  the  five-year  period  the  average  for  the 
Eastern  district  was  $0.08  per  ton,  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  $0.14 
per  ton,  and  for  the  Lake, Erie  district  $0.26  per  ton. 

Additional  cost. — These  items,  as  in  previous  cases,  were  derived 
from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  several  companies  reporting, 
comprising  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  and  depreciation.  The 
objection  noted  under  basic  ingots  relative  to  the  apportionment  of 
these  additional  costs  applies  to  acid  ingots  even  to  a  greater  extent, 
as  a  relatively  larger  percentage  of  scrap  was  used.     (See  p.  157.) 

The  average  additional  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  was 
$0.66  per  ton  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots  and  ranged  from  $0.52  per 
ton  in  1905  to  $0.86  in  1903.  For  the  five-year  period  the  Lake  Erie 
district  showed  a  cost  of  $0.91  per  ton,  the  Pittsburgh  district  $0.66 
per  ton,  and  the  Eastern  district  $0.63  per  ton. 

The  additional  depreciation  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  as 
allotted  by  the  Bureau  to  acid  open-hearth  ingots  averaged  $0.55  per 
ton  and  ranged  from  $0.28  in  1904  to  $1.02  in  1902.  The  Pittsburgh 
district  for  the  five-year  period  had  the  lowest  average  depreciation 
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large,  namely,  $0.43  per  ton,  as  compared  with  an  average  charge  of 
3.64  for  the  Eastern  district,  and  $0.71  for  the  Lake  Erie  district, 
'he  somewhat  arbitrary  character  of  these  charges  and  the  effect  of 
le  method  of  allocating  them  adopted  by  the  Bureau  have  been 
Iready  explained  in  detail.  (See  pp.  20-21.)  It  should  be  particu- 
irly  noted  that  the  item  of  depreciation  and  the  item  of  general  and 
liscellaneous  expense  are  of  a  cumulative  character.  (See  pp.  142- 
i3.) 

Total  book  cost.— The  total  book  cost  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots, 
or  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $21.45  per  ton  and  ranged 
pom  $18.95  per  ton  in  1905  to  $24.48  in  1903.  The  movement  of 
osts  from  year  to  year  was  largely  determined  by  the  price  of  the 
tief  raw  materials  and  was  closely  parallel  to  the  movement  of 
rorks  cost.  For  the  five-year  period  the  Pittsburgh  district  showed 
be  lowest  total  book  cost,  namely,  $19.81,  although  the  works  cost 
or  the  Lake  Erie  district  was  slightly  lower  than  for  the  Pittsburgh 
isferict.  The  Eastern  district  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  materials 
ad  the  highest  total  book  cost  as  well  as  the  highest  works  cost. 

The  total  book  costs  given  above  include  certain  profits  on  mate- 
ials  used  at  one  stage  or  another  of  manufacture  which  accrued  in 
art  to  the  companies  producing  these  ingots,  so  that  the  total  book 
osts  are  not  net  costs. 

ection  6.  Comparison  of  book  costs  of  Bessemer  billet  and  rail  ingots, 
1902-1906. 

As  Bessemer  billet  and  rail  ingots  are  similar  with  respect  to  the 
aaterials  used  and  to  the  process  of  manufacture,  their  costs  are 
laturally  very  nearly  the  same  in  any  given  locality.  There  are, 
lowever,  certain  minor  differences  in  cost  which  make  it  worth 
?hile  to  compare  them.  The  cost  of  the  total  production  reported 
or  each  kind  of  ingots  gives,  of  course,  the  most  comprehensive 
asis  of  comparison,  but  inasmuch  as  local  conditions  are  of  consid- 
rable  importance  with  respect  to  raw  materials  and  certain  other 
tems  of  cost,  and  as  the  output  of  each  kind  did  not  have  the  same 
;eographical  distribution — some  districts  producing  billet  ingots  but 
.0  rail  ingots,  and  vice  versa — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  proportions  of 
ach  kind  in  the  several  districts,  it  is  evident  that  particular  local 
omparisons  are  more  instructive  than  comparisons  for  the  total 
iroduction. 

The  most  advantageous  and  representative  local  grouping  is  a 
ombination  of  the  results  of  the  Lake  Erie,  Valley,  and  Pittsburgh 
istricts  in  each  case.  These  districts  were  all  using  substantially 
lie  same  raw  materials  and  working  under  very  similar  conditions. 
^or  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  the  combined  production  re- 
orted  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  in  this  group  of  districts  was  8,551,534 
ons,  of  which  33.8  per  cent  was  from  the  Lake  Erie  district,  15.1 
er  cent  from  the  Valley  district,  and  51.1  per  cent  from  the  Pitts- 
urgh  district.    Similarly,  for  the  same  period,  the  combined  produc- 
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tion  reported  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  was  20,430,037  tons,  of  which 
18.9  per  cent  was  from  the  Lake  Erie  district,  30.7  per  cent  from  the 
Valley  district,  and  50.4  per  cent  from  the  Pittsburgh  district.  This 
grouping  of  districts  is  the  most  satisfactory  one  practicable  and  com- 
parisons on  this  basis  are  of  more  utility  than  for  the  total  output  of 
each  class  of  ingots. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  book  costs  of  produc- 
tion of  Bessemer  billet  and  rail  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  1902 
to  1906,  both  for  the  total  production  reported  and  also  for  the  com- 
bined output  of  the  Lake  Erie,  Valley,  and  Pittsburgh  districts: 

Table  37.— COMPARISON  OF  BOOK  COSTS  OF  BESSEMER  BILLET  AND  RAIL  ING0T8 
FOR  THE  TOTAL  REPORTED  PRODUCTION  AND  FOR  SELECTED  DISTRICTS,  FIVE 
YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton,] 


Item. 


Gross  tons  produced 

Pig  iron  and  scrap , 

Manganese 

Limestone 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Molds  and  stools 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. 

Worts  cost 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . . 
Depreciation 

Total  book  cost 

Price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used 

Founds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


Lake  Erie,  Valley,  and 
Pittsburgh  distncts. 


20,430,037 


tl4. 66 
.32 
.01 
.53 
.21 
.14 
.15 
.08 
.10 
.13 


16.33 


.46 
.42 


17.21 


S13. 42 
2,486 
S7.22 
70 
J1.24 


Rail. 


8,551,534 


tl4.37 
.80 
.01 
.51 
.15 
.13 
.13 
.08 
.10 
.16 


16.44 


.45 
.39 


17.28 


$13. 38 
2,436 
JS.78 
71 
{0.99 


All  districts. 


BUlet. 


29,099,783 


S14.88 
.31 
.02 
.57 
.24 
.15 
.15 
.09 
.10 
.13 


16.64 


17.56 


$13.59 
2,490 
$7.94 
65 
$1.29 


BaH. 


19,486,978 


$14.84 
.82 
.01 
.61 
.18 
.13 
.12 
.13 
.14 
.17 


18.20 


$13.69 
2,451 
$6.92 
45 
$1.15' 


In  commenting  on  these  comparisons  it  will  be  sufficient  to  consider 
the  items  for  the  Lake  Erie,  Valley,  and  Pittsburgh  group  of  districts 
only.  Hence,  unless  the  total  average  costs  are  specifically  referred 
to,  it  should  be  understood  that  this  particular  group  of  districts  is 
meant. 

The  works  cost  of  Bessemer  ingots  for  the  specified  districts  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  showed  an  average  of  $16.33  per  ton  for 
billet  ingots  and  $16.44  per  ton  for  rail  ingots.    The  cost  of  the  rail 
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igots  exceeded  that  of  the  billet  ingots  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
[•eater  quantity  of  manganese  used ;  offsetting  factors  were  the  lower 
rice  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used,  but  in  a  more  important  degree 
le  smaller  net  cost  of  waste. 

The  difference  in  the  average  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  was 
aly  $0.04  per  ton.  To  make  a  ton  of  rail  ingots,  however,  only 
,436  pounds  were  used  on  the  average  as  compared  with  2,486 
ounds  for  a  ton  of  billet  ingots.  This  was  probably  due  to  the 
ict  that  direct  metal  from  the  blast  furnaces  was  more  largely  used 
3r  rail  ingots,  and  hence  the  loss  from  remelting  in  cupola  furnaces 
'as  smaller.  The  quantity  of  scrap  recovered  per  ton  of  ingots  was 
ractically  the  same,  but  there  was  a  large  difference  in  price  in  favor 
f  the  billet  ingots.  This  fact  did  not  depend  on  necessary  technical 
auditions  but  was  due  largely  to  arbitrary  bookkeeping  valuations, 
'he  net  cost  of  waste  for  the  rail  ingots  was  only  $0.99  per  ton  as 
□flhpared  with  $1.24  for  the  billet  ingots,  a  difference  of  $0.25  per 
m.  This  accounts  for  nearly  all  the  difference  in  the  costs  of  the 
ig  iron  and  scrap,  which  was  $0.29  per  ton,  the  remainder  being 
ue,  of  course,  to  the  difference  in  the  price  of  the  material.  It 
ppears,  therefore,  that  with  the  raw  material  at  substantially  the 
a,me  price  the  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  was  lower  for  rail  ingots 
!ian  for  billet  ingots. 

The  cost  of  manganese,  as  already  noted,  was  much  higher  for 
ail  ingots,  amounting  to  $0.80  per  ton  as  compared  with  $0.32  per 
an  for  billet  ingots,  a  difference  of  $0.48  per  ton.  This  was  due  to 
tie  fact  that  rail  ingots  required  a  greater  quantity  of  manganese 
lian  billet  ingots. 

The  labor  costs  in  making  these  two  kinds  of  ingots  were  practi- 
ally  the  same,  being  $0.51  per  ton  for  rail  ingots  and  $0.53  per  ton 
or  billet  ingots. 

The  fuel  cost  of  rail  ingots,  namely,  $0.15  per  ton,  was  lower  than 
or  billet  ingots,  namely,  $0.21  per  ton,  chiefly  because  direct  metal 
'as  more  largely  used  for  making  the  former,  thus  reduciiig  the  coke 
jquirements  for  the  cupola  furnaces. 

The  remaining  items  of  works  cost  show  no  substantial  differences, 
nd  need  not  be  considered  in  detail ;  several  of  them  were  identical. 

The  total  book  cost  of  billet  ingots  was  a  little  lower  than  for 
lil  ingots  for  this  particular  group  of  districts  during  the  five-year 
eriod,  the  billet  ingots  costing  $17.21  and  the  rail  ingots  $17.28,  a 
ifference  of  $0.07  in  favor  of  billet  ingots. 

ection  7.  Comparison  of  book  costs  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  and  basic 
open-hearth  ingots,  1902-1906. 

For  a  comparison  of  costs  of  the  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  proc- 
ises  the  costs  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  and  basic  open-hearth  ingots 
ere  selected,  not  only  because  the  tonnages  of  these  two  kinds  of 
igots  were  the  greatest,  but  also  because  these  two  kinds  of  ingots 
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were  the  ones  that  chiefly  competed  with  each  other  as  the  crude 
material  for  the  general  run  of  commercial  steel  products. 

While  from  a  certain  poiht  of  view  it  is  quite  proper  to  compare 
the  results  of  these  two  processes  in  general — that  is  to  say,  for  all 
districts  for  the  five-year  period — such  a  comparison  is  considerably 
affected  by  the  different  degrees  to  which  the  two  processes  were 
applied  in  different  districts  and  in  different  years.  On  this  account 
there  is  a  distinct  advantage  from  the  standpoint  of  the  inherent  dif- 
ferences in  the  two  processes  to  make  comparisons  for  particular  dis- 
tricts for  the  period  1902  to  1906.  In  selecting  a  particular  district 
the  choice  would  naturally  fall  on  that  which  is  representative  of  the 
best  results  as  well  as  characterized  by  a  large  tonnage.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Pittsburgh  district  was  preeminent  with  respect  to  both  of 
these  kinds  of  ingots. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  book  costs  of  both  Bessemer 
billet  ingots  and  basic  open-hearth  ingots  for  the  Pittsburgh  districtj 
and  for  all  districts  combined,  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906 : 

TABLE  38.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COSTS  OF  BESSEMER  BILLET  AND  BASIC  OPEN-HEAETH 
INGOTS  FOR  THE  PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT  AND  ALL  DISTRICTS,  FIVE  YEARS 
1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Pittsburgh  district. 

AU  districta. 

Item. 

Bessemer 
billet. 

Basic  open 
beartn. 

Bessemer 
bUlet. 

Basic  open 
hearts. 

Gross  tons  produced 

10,287,890 

13,946,149 

29,099,783 

24,731,706 

$14.84 
.34 
.02 
.64 
.18 
.13 
.15 
.09 
.11 
.14 

$13.68 
.33 
.11 
.78 
.46 
.03 
.14 
.16 
.23 
.17 
.17 

$14.88 
.31 
.02 
.57 
-.24 
.15 
.15 
.09 
.10 
.13 

$14.13 
.34 
18 

T.imfistnTift ,  .    , 

Labor 

.92 
.70 

Fuel 

MnlHs  ftTifJ  stnnls 

16 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

23 

Supplies  and  tools 

28 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense 

Rebuilding  fund 

22 

Works  cost 

16.64 

.38 
.46 

16.25 

.35 
.34 

16.64 

.46 
.46 

17.41 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

Depreciation 

Total  book  cost 

17.37 

16.94 

17.66 

laso 

Price  ol  pig  iron  and  scrap  used . ; 

$13.  S8 
2,490 
t6.22 
89 
$1.26 

$12.81 
2,481 
t9.02 
126 
SO.  87 

$13.59 

2,490 

47.94 

66 

11.29 

$13.18 
2,480 
$9.29 

Pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 

80.9S 
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As  shown  in  the  preceding  table,  the  total  reported  production  of 
Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
29,099,783  tons  and  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  24,731,706  tons  for 
the  same  period.  The  total  tonnages  in  each  instance  were  very 
large,  but  a  more  important  question  is  whether  they  were  distrib- 
uted in  like  manner  between  the  several  producing  districts  and  in 
similar  proportions  from  year  to  year.  The  cost  data  show  that 
the  course  of  production  was  not  in  exactly  parallel  lines.  Further- 
more, it  should  be  noted  that  Bessemer  billet  ingots  were  not  pro- 
duced in  some  of  the  districts  in  which  basic  open-hearth  ingots  were 
produced,  namely,  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  districts.  For  these 
reasons  general  comparisons  are  made  by  taking  a  single  district. 

The  Pittsburgh  district  was  the  most  important  one  for  the  pro- 
duction of  both  kinds  of  ingots.  The  production  of  Bessemer  billet 
ingots  in  this  district  during  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
10,287,890  tons,  while  the  production  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  in 
the  same  district  and  for  the  same  period  was  13,945,149  tons.  The 
production  of  each  kind  of  ingots  for  each  year  of  this  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  was  considerable  also. 

In  the  following  comparison  reference  will  be  made  only  to  the 
figures  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  for  the  five-year  period. 

The  works  cost  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict for  the  five-year  period  averaged  $16.54,  as  against  $16.25  for 
the  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  showing  a  difference  of  $0.29  per  ton 
in  favor  o'f  basic  ingots.  While  the  basic  open-hearth  ingots  had  a 
substantial  advantage  in  the  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  ($1.16),  this 
was  largely  offset  by  a  higher  cost  for  fuel,  limestone,  labor,  and  the 
additional  expense  of  relining  the  open-hearth  furnaces.  In  other 
words,  the  basic  o,pen-hearth  process  had  the  advantage  of  cheaper 
pig  iron  and  scrap  and  the  disadvantage  of  a  higher  cost  above 
material. 

The  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  was  $14.84  per  ton  of  Bessemer 
billet  ingots  and  $13.68  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  The 
difference  corresponded  to  a  normal  relation  depending  principally 
(1)  on  the  higher  furnace  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  as  compared 
with  basic  pig  iron,  (2)  on  the  use  of  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
scrap  for  the  basic  open-hearth  process  at  prices  which  were  generally 
lower  than  the  prices  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  and  (3)  on  the  lower 
value  of  the  scrap  recovered  in  the  Bessemer  process. 

The  gross  quantity  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  was  about  the  same 
in  each  case,  namely,  2,490  pounds  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots  and 
2,481  pounds  for  basic  open-heiarth  ingots.  The  quantity  of  scrap 
recovered  in  the  former  process,  however,  was  considerably  less  than 
in  the  latter  and  had  also  a  lowet  value.  For  this  reason  the  qredit 
for  scrap  was  much  less,  the  total  net  cost  of  the  waste  being  $1.26 
per  ton  for  Bessemer  biUet  ingots,  as  against  $0.87  for  basic  open- 
hearth  ingots. 
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There  was  not  much  difference  in  the  cost  of  manganese,  as  the 
steel  made  was  intended  generally  for  similar  purposes. 

In  limestone  the  Bessemer  process  showed  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  basic  open-hearth  process,  the  costs  per  ton  of  ingots  being 
$0.02  and  $0.11,  respectively.  The  Bessemer  process  requires  lime- 
stone in  the  cupola  furnaces,  but  the  amount  was  small  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  where'  a  very  large  proportion  of  hot  metal  was  used. 
The  basic  open-hearth  process,  on  the  other  hand,  required,  as  shown 
above,  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  fluxing  material  for  dephos- 
phorizing the  metal  charged. 

An  important  advantage  of  the  Bessemer  process  was  in  respect 
to  labor,  the  costs  of  this  item  being  $0.54  per  ton  for  Bessemer  billet 
ingots  and  $0.78  for  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  a  difference  of  $0.24. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  difference  is  that  the  Bessemer  process  is 
more  adapted  to  the  use  of  mechanical  methods. 

In  fuel  the  Bessemer  process  showed  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
open-hearth  process,  the  costs  p.er  ton  of  ingots  being  $0.18  and  $0.46, 
respectively.  The  Bessemer  process  required  little  fuel,  because  hot 
metal  was  generally  used  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  while  the  open- 
hearth  process  necessarily  used  considerable  fuel  in  the  form  of 
producer  gas. 

In  respect  to  the  cost  of  steam,  the  Bessemer  process  was  at  a  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  the  basic  open-hearth  process,  the  costs 
of  steam  per  ton  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots  being  $0.13  and  only 
$0.03  per  ton  for  basic  open-hearth.  The  most  important  circum- 
stances to  be  noted  here  are  that  the  Bessemer  process  requires  an  air 
blast  both  for  the  converter  and  for  the  cupola  furnaces,  for  which 
there  is  no  corresponding  requirement  in  the  open-hearth  plant. 

The  only  other  item  of  importance  is  the  open-hearth  rebuilding 
fund,  which  amounted  to  $0.17  per  ton.  The  Bessemer  converter 
lasts  a  very  long  time,  and  the  frequent  expense  for  relining  it  is 
covered  by  repairs,  while  open-hearth  furnaces  must  be  rebuilt  from 
time  to  time. 

For  nearly  all  of  the  expenses  of  conversion  the  open-hearth  process 
was  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  compared  with  the  Bessemer  process. 
This  was  partly  due  to  more  elaborate  plant  and  equipment  necessary 
compared  with  the  tonnage  produced.  Thus  the  cost  above  material 
(i.  e.,  works  cost,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  and 
manganese)  was  much  higher  for  the  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  being 
$2.24  per  ton  as  against  $1.36  per  ton  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots. 

The  higher  cost  above  material  for  basic  open-hearth  ingots  was 
more  than  offset  by  lower  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap,  resulting  in  a 
works  cost  of  $16.25  per  ton  for  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  as  against 
$16.54  per  ton  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots.  Adding  to  the  works  cost 
the  atiditional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  gives  a  total 
book  cost  of  $16.94  per  ton  for  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  as  compared 
with  $17.37  per  ton  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  most  producers  of  Bessemer 
billet  ingots  and  basic  open-hearth  ingots  the  cost  at  which  the  pig 
iron  was  charged  to  the  steel  plant  was  not  the  net  cost  to  them,  as 
they  were  generally  producers  of  iron  ore,  coke,  and  pig  iron.  As 
shown  in  detail  in  the  preceding  chapters,  almost  all  the  Lake  ore 
and  coke  went  into  the  cost  of  pig  iron  at  a  profit.  The  profit  charged 
on  Bessemer  ores  (see  Table  88,  p.  278)  was  much  larger  than  on 
non-Bessemer  ores.  Hence,  where  companies  produced  both  Bessemer 
billet  ingots  and  basic  open-hearth  ingots  from  pig  iron  made  from 
their  own  ores  and  coke  it  is  evident  that  the  higher  cost  of  the  pig 
iron  and  scrap  for  the  Bessemer  ingots  was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that 
higher  profits  had  been  previously  charged  into  the  costs.  If  these 
profits  were  eliminated — i.  e.,  if  all  the  material  from  the  ore  and 
coke  had  been  put  in  at  net  cost  to  the  companies  producing  the 
ingots — the  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  would  have  been  more 
nearly  the  same  in  each  case. 

It  is  right  here  that  the  real  reason  for  the  superior  value  of  Besse- 
mer ores  is  shown,  namely,  such  Ores  are  capable  of  being  used  to 
produce  a  pig  iron  which  can  be  utilized  for  steel  making  in  the 
cheaper  Bessemer  process.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  basic  open-hearth  process  admits  of  using  large  quanti- 
ties of  relatively  cheap  grades  of  scrap.  The  prices  of  such  scrap  are 
generally  lower  than  basic  pig  iron,  which  also  helps  to  keep  down  the 
cost  of  basic  open-hearth  steel. 

Section  8.  Profits  on  sales  and  transfers  of  ingots. 

The  statements  furnished  by  the  companies  reporting  the  cost  of 
ingots  and  the  profits  from  the  sale  and  transfer  of  such  ingots  did 
not  always  specify  whether  the  profits  from  the  ingots  sold  or  trans- 
ferred were  for  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  quality.  In  most  of  these 
cases,  however,  it  was  evident  to'  which  class  the  ingots  belonged,  as 
most  companies  made  only  one  Idnd.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  ingots 
sold  or  transferred  at  a  profit  were  of  Bessemer  grade. 

None  of  the  Bessemer  rail  ingots  were  sold  and  the  entire  quantity 
transferred  was  used  at  cost,  so  that  no  transfer  profits  on  ingots 
related  to  rail  ingots.  The  profit  on  sales  or  transfers  therefore  may 
be  assumed,  with  approximate  correctness,  to  relate  to  Bessemer 
billet  ingots.  These  profits  from  sales  or  transfers  at  a  profit  are 
practically  negligible,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

Table  39.— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES.  AND  PROFITS  FOR  INGOTS  SOLD  OR  TRANSFERRED 
AT  A  PROFIT,  FIVE  YEARS,  1903-1906. 


Item. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

lales 

18,530 
274,669 

$18.81 
17.73 

$22.14 
18.40 

rrftTisfftPs 

67 

Total 

293,199 

17.79 

18.63 

.84 
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The  total  quantity  sold  or  transferred  at  a  profit  was  therefore 
293,199  tons,  while  the  total  production  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots 
reported  was  29,099,783  tons.  If  the  total  quantity  sold  or  trans- 
ferred at  a  profit  is  assumed  to  be  Bessemer  billet  ingots,  it  amounted 
to  a  little  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  production  reported.  If  a  part 
of  the  quantity  sold  and  transferred  at  a  profit  was  of  open-hearth 
ingots,  the  proportion  of  Bessemer  ingots  was  correspondingly 
smaller.  It  is  evident,  in  any  case,  that  the  profits  on  the  sales  .and 
transfers  of  ingots  were  of  little  importance  so  far  as  the  cost  of 
billet  ingots  used  in  further  manufacture  is  concerned. 


CHAPTEE.  Vn. 
BOOK  COSTS  OF  ROLLED  PRODUCTS,  1902-1906. 

Section  1.  Introductory. 

The  rolling  of  ingots  into  various  forms,  such  as  billets,  rails,  bars, 
wire  rods,  and  sheets,  which  constitutes  a  change  of  form  in  the  steel, 
is  the  third  stage  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture.  In  general,  the 
articles  for  which  costs  of  production  are  presented  in  this  report  do 
not  extend  beyond  the  stage  of  rolled  products.  There  are,  however,  two 
important  exceptions,  namely,  drawn  wire  and  tin  plate.  In  addition 
to  drawn  wire,  there  are  numerous  other  more  elaborated  wire  products, 
such,  for  instance,  as  galvanized  wire,  woven  wire  goods,  nails,  etc., 
but  these  are  not  covered  in  this  report.  Similarly,  sheets  are  often 
coated  in  other  ways  than  by  tinning,  as,  for  example,  by  galvanizing 
with  zinc,  but  galvanized  sheets  and  other  elaborated  sheet  products 
are  not  discussed  in  this  report.  The  costs  of  most  of  the  chief  rolled 
products,  namely,  billets,  sheet  bars,  rails,  plates,  structural  shapes, 
merchant  bars,  wire  rods,  and  sheets  are,  however,  presented. 

The  process  of  rolling  iron  and  steel  is  a  mechanical  working  of 
the  material  similar  in  principle  to  hammering  and  pressing,  which, 
besides  giving  the  desired  form  to  the  material,  also  imparts  to  it  a 
much  greater  strength.  The  general  principle  of  a  rolling  mill  is 
comparatively  simple,  although  the  actual  construction  is  often  ex- 
tremely complicated  and  requires  a  very  large  investment  in  plant 
per  ton  of  product.  Stated  in  simplest  terms,_a  rolling  mill  consists 
of  two  metallic  rolls  which  grip  the  material  to  be  rolled  and  by  draw- 
ing it  between  them  compress  it.  While  a  change  of  form  results 
therefrom,  this  mechanical  working  also  increases  the  strength,  as 
already  stated.  As  the  crude  steel  goes  to  the  rolling  mill  in  the  form 
of  a  simple  block  of  large  size  (ingot),  while  the  rolled  products 
have  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  sizes,  it  is  necessary  to  work  the 
material  gradually  by  passing  it  a  number  of  times  through  the  roll- 
ing mill  even  for  the  simplest  forms  of  rolled  products,  while  for  the 
more  complicated  forms  it  is  necessary  to  employ  successively  two  or 
more  additional  mills  of  different  types.  The  mills  which  receive  the 
ingot  or  crude  steel  for  the  first  rolling  process  are  the  blooming,  or 
slabbing  mills.    The  mills  for  finishing  the  product  are  more  gen- 
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erally  described  as  finishing  mills  but  are  usually  named  according 
to  the  articles  they  produce,  as,  for  example,  billet  mills,  rail  mills, 
plate  mills,  structural  mills,  merchant  bar  mills,  rod  mUls,  sheet 
mills,  etc.  The  finishing  mills  generally  include  more  than  one  stand 
of  rolls. 

Besides  the  rolling  apparatus,  such  mills  require,  of  course,  facili- 
ties and  equipment  for  conveying  the  red-hot  material  to  and  from 
the  rolls  and,  generally  also,  for  passing  the  material  between  them. 
They  also  require  motive  power  for  actuating  the  rolls  and  the  equip- 
ment for  conveying  the  material  to  be  rolled,  and  also  for  operating 
the  shears  or  saws  which  are  used  for  cutting  the  material  into  suit- 
able lengths  or  for  shearing  it  into  the  required  form.  Furthermore, 
additional  equipment  has  to  be  provided  for  reheating  material  (heat- 
ing furnaces)  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

As  already  stated,  certain  of  the  products,  the  costs  of  which  are 
included  in  this  report,  require  for  their  production  processes  in  ad- 
dition to  rolling.  The  two  chief  processes  of  this  sort  are  drawing, 
in  the  case  of  wire,  and  coating,  in  the  case  of  tin  plates.  These  two 
processes  are  quite  distinct  from  rolling  and  may  be  more  con- 
veniently considered  in  connection  with  the  particular  discussion  of 
tlie  products  named.  They  involve,  of  course,  additional  plant  and 
equipment  of  a  different  character  from  that  described  above. 

For  certain  purposes  rolled  products  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
in  two  classes,  namely,  heavy  rolled  products  and  light  rolled  prod- 
ucts, that  is  to  say,  products  which  are  heavy  or  light,  respectively,  in 
comparison  with  the  unit  of  length  or  area.  The  heavy  products  do 
not  require  such  an  extensive  reduction  in  size,  and  consequently  are 
made  with  a  smaller  number  of  passes  through  the  rolls.  The  weight 
of  the  material  makes  it  convenient,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  neces- 
sary to  use  automatic  machinery  for  handling  it,  while  the  tonnage 
produced  in  a  given  time  is  relatively  large.  Both  of  these  factors 
tend  to  make  the  labor  cost  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  than  in 
the  case  of  light  rolled  products.  The  light  rolled  products  not  only 
require  more  mills  to  bring  the  material  to  finished  form  but  also  the 
tonnage  rolled  in  a  given  time  is  necessarily  smaller  per  mill. 
Furthermore,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  certain  of  these  products  by 
automatic  methods,  so  that  the  amount  of  hand  labor  required  is  much 
larger  per  ton. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  evident  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  various  kinds  of  rolled  products  naturally  differs  con- 
siderably owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  while  there  are  other 
factors  not  referred  to  above  which  also  exercise  an  important  in- 
fluence on  their  respective  costs.  Some  of  these  factors  may  be  con- 
sidered in  a  general  way  before  taking  up  the  discussion  of  the  costs 
of  particular  products. 
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Character  or  mill  and  accessory  plant. — Certain  general  charac- 
eristics  regarding  the  dijfferences  in  the  character  of  the  mills  and 
.ccessory  plant  have  been  referred  to  above  and  may  now  be  con- 
idered  in  more  detail. 

Type  of  mill. — Even  in  rolling  mills  which  are  used  to  produce  the 
ame  kind  of  product  there  are  different  types  which  have  consider- 
ble  influence  on  the  cost  of  the  product.  Thus,  in  the  initial  stage 
if  rolling,  namely,  in  rolling  ingots  into  blooms  or  slabs,  there  are 
hree  types  of  mill.  The  simplest  is  a  mill  consisting  of  two  rolls  in 
yhich  the  material,  after  the  first  pass,  is  returned  over  the  rolls  to 
ts  original  position  and  passed  through  again,  and  so  on  until  the 
lesired  reduction  in  size  is  reached.  The  second  form  is  that  known 
is  the  reversing  mill,  in  which,  after  the  first  pass,  the  engines  which 
Irive  the  rolls  are  reversed  and  the  rolls  revolve  in  the  other  direc- 
ion,  the  material  being  passed  back  through  them.  A  third  type  is 
mown  as  the  three-high  mill;  that  is,  one  which  has  a  third  roll 
luperimposed  on  the  other  two  and  revolving  in  the  opposite  direc- 
ion  from  the  roll  beneath  it.  The  material  is  first  passed  through 
he  two  lower  rolls  and  is  returned  through  the  two  upper  rolls,  and 
he  process  thereafter  repeated.  In  the  first  form  of  mill  there  is 
;onsiderable  loss  of  time  in  conveying  the  material  back  to  its  original 
josition  after  it  has  first  passed  through  the  rolls.  In  the  second  the 
juick  reversing  of  the  engines  and  machinery  involves  the  use  of 
nore  power-ful  engines.  The  third  requires  a  more  elaborate  mill 
ind  more  elaborate  apparatus  for  handling  the  material  but  accom- 
)lishes  a  considerable  saving  in  the  time  of  rolling. 

Another  illustration  of  difference  in  the  type  of  mill  is  found  in 
nills  used  for  rolling  plates,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts,  namely, 
heared  plate  mills  and  universal  plate  mills.  In  the  former  the 
ilab,  which,  is  a  portion  of  a  flattened  ingot,  is  passed  between 
imooth  rolls  which  compress  it  and  reduce  it  in. thickness  only,  giving 
I  plate  of  slightly  irregular  dimensions  in  width.  The  universal 
)late  mill,  in  addition  to  the  horizontal  rolls  which  reduce  the  thick- 
less,  has  vertical  rolls  at  each  side  which  regulate  the  width.  As  a 
sonsequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  plates  produced  do  not  require 
hearing  in  order  to  give  them  the  required  width.  This  results  in  a 
^eat  saving  of  labor  and  material. 

Another  characteristic  difference  in  type  of  mill  is  found  in  respect 
o  rod  mills,  of  which  there  are  two  leading  types.  In  the  Garrett 
aill  the  material  is  passed  in  through  one  stand  (pair)  of  rolls  and 
■eturned  through  another  and  so  on  through  several  stands  of  rolls 
arranged  side  by  side  until  the  billet  is  reduced  to  the  required  size. 
V.S  in  making  rods  there  is  a  very  large  reduction  in  siz^e,  and  conse- 
luently  an  immense  increase  in  length,  special  arrangements  in  the 
brm  of  runways  are  required  on  one  side  of  the  mill  to  take  care  of 
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the  great  length  of  material  in  order  to  keep  it  from  being  tangled 
and  to  bring  it  back  to  the  mill  for  each  return  pass.  Although  much 
has  been  accomplished  in  providing  automatic  devices  to  dispense 
with  hand  labor  and  to  facilitate  the  rolling  of  material  at  great 
speed,  considerable  hand  labor  is  nevertheless  involved.  The  second 
type  is  the  Morgan  mill,  or  continuous  rod  mill,  in  which  the  billet  is 
placed  at  the  first  stand  of  rolls  and  then  proceeds  automatically 
through  a  series  of  stands,  which  are  placed  one  after  the  other.  In- 
asmuch as  the  material  is  rapidly  reduced,  and  the  length  corre- 
spondingly increased,  it  is  necessary  that  the  speed  of  the  rolls  at 
each  succeeding  stand  should  be  greater  than  at  the  previous  stand 
in  order  to  take  up  the  material  as  fast  as  it  comes.  Some  idea 
of  the  speed  at  which  the  material  moves  at  the  end  of  the  process 
may  be  obtained  from  the  statement  that  it  sometimes  goes  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  mile  a  minute.  It  is  rolled  from  a  length  of  about  three 
feet  to  a  length  of  about  twelve  hundred  feet. 

Labor-saving  devices. — Reference  has  already  been  made  to  various 
automatic  arrangements  in  rolling  operations.  Strictly  speaking, 
such  devices  are  generally  more  correctly  described  as  semiautomatic 
or  labor-saving  devices.  These  are  very  important  in  reducing  labor 
costs  and  have  been  extensively  developed  for  almost  all  kinds  of 
mills,  though  generally  less  completely  for  light  products,  which  are 
easily  manipulated  by  the  workmen,  than  for  the  heavy  products, 
which,  on  account  of  their  great  weight,  make  such  devices  of  especial 
importance.  Thus,  in  the  cogging  mill,  where  a  red-hot  ingot  of 
several  tons  weight  has  to  be  brought  to  the  rolls,  the  former  methods 
of  guiding  the  material  vsdth  hand  implements  have, been  displaced 
by  mechanical  devices,  enabling  it  to  be  steered  in  its  proper  course 
and  turned  over  between  passes  in  order  that  the  material  may  first 
be  compressed  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another.  In  the  same 
way  mechanical  devices  have  been  introduced  for  transferring  the 
material  from  the  tables  serving  one  set  of  rolls  to  those  serving 
another  and,  likewise,  in  removing  the  product  from  the  rolling 
tables  to  the  racks  where  it  is  left  to  become  cold. 

Another  important  class  of  labor-saving  devices  is  found  in  the 
conveying  machinery,  such  as  electric  traveling  cranes  operating 
overhead,  which  pick  up  the  material  and  carry  it  to  the  mill  or  re- 
move it  from  one  mill  to  another,  etc. 

Capacity  and  adaptability. — The  capacity  of  a  mill — ^that  is,  the 
tonnage  it  is  able  to  handle  within  a  given  period  of  time— has  an 
obvious  relation  to  cost  of  production  and  considerable  differences  are 
found  in  this  respect.  The  capacity  of  a  mill  will  vary  naturally  not 
only  with  its  size  but  also  with  the  type  of  mill  and  various  automatic 
devices  which  save  time  as  well  as  labor. 

Another  feature  affecting  the  output  of  a  mill  is  its  adaptability 
to  the  production  of  more  than  one  kind  or  sizp  of  product,  inasmuch 
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as  its  theoretical  capacity  for  a  given  size  may  not  always  be  attain- 
able on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  lack  of  orders  for 
that  particular  size  to  keep  it  in  operation  all  the  time.  "For  this 
reason  mills  which  are  specially  constructed  to  produce  great  quanti- 
ties of  prodiict  of  a  limited  range  of  sizes  are  sometimes  not  as 
economical  in  practice  as  those  which  have  wider  adaptability  though 
perhaps  less  capacity  for  a  few  particular  sizes  and  shapes. 

Accessory  plants.-^As  already  stated,  important  accessory  plants, 
such  as  engines  and  reheating  furnaces,  are  required  in  connection 
with  rolling  mills.  There  are  naturally  considerable  differences  in 
type  and  efficiency  in  these  respects,  but  this  subject  involves  the  con- 
sideration of  matters  which  are  either  too  technical  or  too  general  to 
be  considered  in  this  connection. 

Armnffement  of  plant.— An  important  factor  in  economical  opera- 
tion is  found  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plant,  particularly  in  having 
such  an  arrangement  that  the  material  will  move  along  from  one 
stage  of  the  process  to  another  with  the  least  loss  of  time  and  labor 
and  with  proper  economy  of  space.  Great  differences  in  this  respect 
are  sometimes  found  between  old  plants,  in  which  the  various  parts 
were  built  at  different  times  and  without  any  possibility  of  planning 
an  economical  arrangement,  and  new  plants  which  have  been  con- 
structed on  a  comprehensive  plan  for  all  the  parts. 

Integration  of  plant. — In  the  process  of  rolling  iron  and  steel,  as 
in  the  other  processes  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture  already  consid- 
ered, important  economies  are  possible  in  an  integrated  plant;  that 
is,  one  which  embraces  several  stages  of  production  which  do  not 
exist  in  a  plant  which  is  confined  entirely  to  rolling  the  material. 
The  economies  in  this  respect  are  partly  technical  and  partly  comi^er- 
cial.  The  technical  economies  are  found  chiefly  in  the  saving  of  heat, 
energy,  and  material.  Whether  the  material  to  be  rolled  be  taken  as 
the  ingot  or  partly  rolled  steel  (bloom,  slab,  or  billet) ,  in  either  case 
the  integrated  plant  has  the  advantage  of  receiving  the  material  at 
the  rolling  mill  before  it  has  lost  the  heat  acquired  in  producing  the 
steel  itself.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  have  to  be  reheated  before  it 
passes  through  the  rolls.  This  results  in  a  considerable  saving  of  fuel 
md  labor.  The  commercial  economies  are  chiefly  found  in  the  fact 
shat  the  material  can  be  taken  over  at  cost  and  without  the  payment 
)f  freight  for  bringing  it  to  the  rolling  mill. 

Furthermore,  an  integrated  plant — that  is,  one  in  which  the  blast 
'umace,  the  steel  works,  and  rolling  mills  are  united — -has  generally 
ivailable  a  large  quantity  of  surplus  blast-furnace  gas,  which  can  be 
itilized  in  furnishing  energy  for  operating  the  rolling  mills.  Blast- 
lUmace  gas  can  be  used  as  fuel  for  the  production  of  steam,  or 
iirectly  in  gas  engines,  for  obtaining  the  mechanical  energy  required. 
Sometimes  this  mechanical  energy  undergoes  an  intermediate  trans- 
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formation  into  electrical  energy.  Practically  all  the  motive  power 
required  in  ordinary  rolling-mill  plants  can  thus  be  obtained  in  an 
integrated  plant  without  additional  expenditure  for  fuel.  As  a  resiilt, 
there  is  either  a  large  saving  in  the  cost  of  operation  for  the  rolling 
mill,  or  a  corresponding  credit  to  the  cost  of  production  of  pig  iron  at 
the  blast-furnace  plant  which  furnishes  this  fuel. 

Character  or  product. — The  costs  of  various  rolled  products 
naturally  differ  very  greatly  on  account  of  differences  in  the  degree 
of  elaboration  and  also  as  between  products  of  a  similar  degree  of 
elaboration  on  account  of  differences  in  form,  variety,  and  finish. 

The  first  difference  is  obvious  and  requires  no  detailed  comment. 
For  products  which  are  somewhat  similar  in  degree  of  elaboration — 
as,  for  example,  heavy  steel  products — there  are  important  differences 
in  cost  on  account  of  differences  in  form.  One  of  the  simplest  forms 
of  rolled  product  is  the  billet,  which  consists  of  a  long  piece  of  steel 
with  a  cross  section  of  about  16  square  inches  with  slightly  rounded 
comers.  "With  this  may  be  compared  a  steel  rail  which  though  also 
very  heavy  per  unit  of  length  has  a  much  more  elaborate  cross  sec- 
tion. In  order  to  make  the  billet,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  compress 
the  ingot  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  in  rolls  of  compara- 
tively simple  form.  This  requires  a  small  number  of  passes  through 
the  rolls,  and  there  is  iio  necessity  for  getting  great  accuracy  in  the 
dimensions  finally  obtained. 

In  rolling  a  rail,  even  of  the  comparatively  simple  standard  type 
of  T  rail,  however,  much  more  elaborate  rolls  are  required  and  more 
numerous  passes  in  order  that  the  reduction  to  the  desired  form  may 
be  obtained,  and  particularly  that  in  reaching  this  form  the  material 
shall  not  suffer  any  injury.  Finally,  the  finished  product  must  be 
accurate  in  gauge  for  a  great  variety  of  dimensions.  A  standard  T 
rail  may  be  rolled  from  an  ingot  18  inches  square  in  22  passes  in  a 
single  heat,  though  generally  more  passes  are  used  and  sometimes  it  is 
reheated  in  the  course  of  the  process  of  rolling  in  order  that  the  re- 
duction in  size  may  be  made  more  slowly,  and  thus  diminish  the 
danger  of  injuring  the  product. 

It  is  obvious  that  considerable  differences  will  exist  in  the  labor 
cost  of  rolling  and  other  operating  costs  on  account  of  such  differ- 
ences in  the  form  of  the  product.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  rails,  which 
-subsequent  to  the  process  of  rolling  have  to  be  cut  to  length,  straight- 
ened, drilled,  and  inspected,  additional  elements  of  cost  enter.  Con- 
siderable differences  exist  also  in  the  cost  of  rolls  used.  Products  of 
more  elaborate  form  require  more  complicated  rolls,  which  are  more 
quickly  worn  out  or  broken.  Differences  also  exist  in  the  amount  of 
power  required.  A  complicated  section,  like  that  of  a  rail,  requires 
more  power  to  force  the  material  into  the  exact  shape  desired  than 
to  accomplish  the  more  simple  transformations  obtained  in  making  a 
billet. 
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Wfate. — An  ibiportant  element  in  the  cost  of  rolled  products  is  the 
item  of  waste.  This  results  partly  from  an  absolute  loss  of  material 
in  rolling,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  material  is 
reduced  to  scrap.    Considerable  diflPerences  exist  in  the  cost  of  waste. 

The  loss  in  rolling  results  from  oxidation  of  the  red-hot  metal,  and 
this  oxidation  is,  other  things  being  equal,  greater  for  material  which 
has  a  greater  surface  exposed  per  ton.  The  most  compact  material 
rolled,  such  as  billets,  has  a  comparatively  small  surface  exposed  to 
oxidation,  while  plates  have  a  very  large  surface.  In  the  case  of 
sheets,  however,  the  method  of  doubling  them  in  rolling  greatly  re- 
duces the  amount  of  surface  which  would  otherwise  be  exposed.  The 
scale  resulting  from  such  oxidation  is  partly  recovered,  as  already 
explained,  and  utilized  again  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel.  A 
more  important  element  generally  in  the  cost  of  waste  results  from 
cutting  or  cropping  the  ends  of  the  partly  rolled  material  or  in  shear- 
ing the  irregular  edges  of  plates  and  sheets.  Whea  the  bloom  is 
rolled  from  the  ingot,  one  end  of  the  bloom  is  considerably  defective 
on  account  of  the  so-called  "  piping  "  of  the  ingot — that  is  to  say,  the 
ingot  in  cooling  does  not  solidify  in  a  homogeneous  manner  at  the 
top.  Furthermore,  even  apart  from  this  piping,  the  rolling  of  the 
material  tends  to  produce  an  irregular  shape  at  each  end.  Conse- 
quently, a  considerable  proportion  of  the  total  length  must  be  cut 
from  the  bloom,  including  some  at  each  end.  Scrap  so  obtained  is, 
of  course,  utilized  in  the  blast  furnace  or  steel  works,  but  involves  a 
considerable  loss  in  value.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  necessary  to 
crop  the  ends  of  rolled  material  depends  somewhat  on  the  character 
of  the  product,  though  mill  practice  varies  also  for  exactly  the  same 
products.  Thus,  blooms  which  are  to  be  rolled  into  rails  are  cropped 
to  a  greater  extent  than  those  used  to  produce  billets,  and  this  con- 
stitutes one  reason  for  the  greater  cost  of  rails. 

In  the  rolling  of  plates  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  this  respect  between  sheared-plate  mills  and 
universal-plate  mills.  The  irregular  form  produced  in  the  sheared- 
plate  miU  requires  that  the  plates  shall  be  sheared  to  bring  them  to 
the  desired  form,  while  the  universal-plate  mill  rolls  them  to  the 
required  width  directly ;  consequently,  there  is  a  large  item  of  cost  for 
waste  in  the  former  case  which  does  not  occur  in  the  latter. 

Variety  of  shapes  and  sizes. — Between  the  different  classes  of 
products  there  are  also  wide  differences  in  the  number  of  sizes  and 
shapes  rolled.  Even  for  billets  some  difference  exists  in  the  cost  on 
this  account.  In  the  case  of  certain  other  heavy  steel  products,  like 
rails  and  structural  shapes,  there  is  much  greater  variation,  how- 
ever, in  the  number  of  sizes  and  shapes,  and  particularly  in  the  case 
of  structural  shapes.    A  large  proportion  of  the  rails  are  of  stand- 
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ard  specification  in  shape,  though  showing  considerable  variations  in 
size  or  weight  per  yard.  Besides  standard  rails,  however,  special 
shapes  are  sometimes  made,  even  for  the  ordinary  T  rails.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  show  the  costs  of  standard  rails  in  a  group  by  themselves. 
The  costs  of  light  rails,  which  may  be  of  standard  form,  as  weU  as 
various  other  forms,  are  jilso,  as  a  rule,  separately  grouped.  Another 
important  class  of  rails  is  that  known  as  girder  rails,  chiefly  used 
for  street  and  other  electrical  railways,  which  are  more  complicated 
in  form  than  the  standard  T  rail,  and  for  which  a  much  greater  va- 
riety of  specifications  are  ordinarily  made,  with  a  consequent 
enhancement  in  the  cost  of  production. 

Structural  shapes  include  a  considerable  variety  in  the  general 
form  of  the  material,  such  as  I  beams,  channels,  angles,  tees,  zees. 
etc.,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  variations  in  shapes  and  sizes 
for  each  of  the  different  forms.  For  some  of  the  lighter  rolled 
products,  such'&s  merchant  bars,  hoops,  and  bands,  equally  numerous 
varieties  exist  in  the  form  and  sizes  of  the  material  rolled. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  greater  cost  of  rolling  products 
which  have  considerable  variation  in  form  and  size  is  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  a  great  variety  of  rolls  and  to  make  frequent  stops  in 
the  operation  of  the  mills  in  order  to  change  the  rolls.  Consequently 
the  cost  of  rolls  is  greatly  increased,  while,  owing  to  these  delays, 
the  tonnage  of  production  is  decreased,  with  a  consequent  increase  in 
the  various  items  of  operating  cost  per  ton  of  product. 

Finishing. — ^Another  reason  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  rolled 
products  is  found  in  the  differences  in  preparing  them  for  shipment, 
an  illustration  of  which  has  already  been  given  above  with  reference 
to  billets  and  rails.  After  leaving  the  rolling  mills  the  billets  are 
sheared  to  convenient  lengths  and  then  are  ready  for  shipment. 
Rails,  on  the  other  hand,  have  to  be  sawed  accurately  to  the  required 
length,  straightened,  drilled,  and  inspected.  In  the  rolling  of  sheets 
important  differences  are  found  in  the  methods  of  finishing,  and  par- 
ticularly between  ordinary  sheets  and  black  plate  which  are  pickled 
and  annealed  and  then  used  for  making  tin  plate. 

QtrALrrr  of  PRODtrcT. — For  a  given  class  of  product  the  cost  of 
production  varies  considerably  also  on  account  of  its  quality.  This 
depends  partly  on  the  quality  of  the  raw  material  used,  partly  on  the 
care  taken  in  the  process  of  rolling,  and  partly  on  the  methods  of 
finishing,  the  circumstances  of  which  have  already  been  briefly  con- 
sidered in  the  foregoing  discussion.  In  the  specifications  for 
products  ordered,  provisions  may  appear  not  only  as  to  the  grade  of 
raw  material  to  be  used  but  also  as  to  the  method  by  which  they  shall 
be  made  and  the  tests  to  which  they  shall  be  subjected  before  de- 
livery. The  kind  of  steel  used  may  be  prescribed  and  its  chemical 
constituents  specified  within  narrow  limits.  The  method  of  rolling 
may  also  be  prescribed,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  cropping  of  the 
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bloom.  Elaborate  tests  may  also  be  required  respecting  the  tensile 
strength  or  other  physical  qualities  of  the  finished  product.  Where 
the  finishing  of  the  material  involves  additional  processes,  as  in  the 
making  oi  tin  plate,  there  are  important  differences  in  the  quality, 
depending  on  the  thickness  of  the  tin  coating,  etc.  The  inspection  of 
the  material,  as  in  the  case  of  rails  or  tin  plate,  may  involve  the  divi- 
sion of  the  product  into  qualities  of  standard  grade  and  inferior 
grades.  In  the  case  of  rails,  these  inferior  grades  are  usually  called 
"  seconds  "  and  "  thirds,"  in  the  case  of  tin  plate,  "  wasters."  Ordi- 
narily, the  purchaser  of  the  standard  quality  is  expected  to  take  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  second-grade  rails,  or  a  certain  proportion  of 
wasters  in  tin  plate. 

The  foregoing  discussion  is  intended  merely  to  suggest  the  great 
variety  of  factors  that  affect  the  cost  of  rolled  products  and  to  indi- 
cate in  a  general  way  some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  stage  of 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products.  In  connection  with  the  par- 
ticular  products,  for  which  cost  statements  are  given,  the  appropriate 
place  will  be  found  for  more  particular  descriptions  of  the  processes 
and  conditions  affecting  the  cost  of  production. 

Section  2.  Book  cost  of  large  billets,  1902-1906. 

A  large  billet  is  the  simplest  form  of  rolled  product  and  is  made  by 
rolling  an  ingot  down  to  a  small  rectangular  section  (for  example,  4- 
inches  square)  suitable  for  reroUing  into  such  products  as  merchant 
bars,  wire  rods,  and  the  lighter  forms  of  structural  shapes.  The  re- 
duction from  an  ingot  to  a  large  billet  is  usually  made  on  two  mills, 
namely,  a  blooming  mill  and  a  finishing  mill.  The  blooming  mill 
may  be  "  three-high  "  (see  p.  173)  or  reversible.  The  space  between 
the  rolls  is  diminished  as  the  rolling  proceeds.  The  finishing  mill 
may  be  either  "  three-high,"  reversible,  or  continuous,  and  the 
rolls  are  not  adjusted,  but  the  material  is  gradually  reduced  to  the 
proper  size  and  shape  by  passing  it  through  different  grooves  in  the 
rolls  successively. 

No  report  of  the  production  of  large  billets  is  made  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  possible  to  show 
the  relation  of _  the  quantity  of  billets  reported  and  covered  by  the 
cost  statements  to  the  quantity  produced  in  the  United  States,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  pig  iron  and  ingots.  The  Bureau's  cost 
data  for  Bessemer  billets  probably  cover  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  of  the  country  during  the  period  1902  to  1906. 

The  production  of  large  billets  reported  covers  the  three  principal 
kinds  or  grades  of  steel  produced  in  the  United  States,  namely, 
Bessemer,  basic  open-hearth,  and  acid  open-hearth. 

Large  Bessemer  billets. — ^The  production  of  large  Bessemer 
billets  reported  by  the  companies  furnishing  cost  data  to  the  Bureau 
was  17,908,033  tons.    Included  in  this  total  production  were  some 
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slabs  and  also  some  sizes  larger  than  4  by  4  inches,  which  were  pro- 
duced on  the  same  mills  and  included  in  the  cost  sheets  for  large 
billets.  For  many  of  these  sizes  the  cost  items,  as  distinguished  from 
those  for  the  4  by  4  inch  billets  were  not  separately  given,  but,  as  the 
total  cost  of  each  was  in  many  cases  the  same,  they  were  included  and 
the  whole  quantity  was  taken  up  in  the  cost  averages.  Where  the 
cost  was  different  or  the  sizes  seemed  to  be  so  diverse  as  to  appre- 
ciably affect  the  cost  of  the  different  kinds,  they  were  excluded,  so 
that  the  cost  averages  for  large  Bessemer  billets  properly  apply  to 
the  ordinary  lar^e  billets. 

in  the  following  two  tables  the  book  costs  of  producing  large  Bes- 
semer billets  are  given  (1)  by  years  1902  to  1906  and  (2)  by  districts 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906.  Subjoined  to  these  tables  are 
certain  statistical  data  respecting  the  prices  and  quantities  of  ma- 
terials used  and  the  net  cost  of  waste,  which  were  also  derived  from 
the  cost  sheets.  These  are  of  importance  in  analyzing  the  results 
and  in  facilitating  a  comparison  between  the  price  of  ingots  used 
and  the  average  cost  of  the  ingots  previously  shown. 

Table  40.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  LARGE  BESSEMER  BILLETS,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906, 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

Gross  tons  produced. ......... 

3,S30,592 

2,731,744 

3,123,296 

4,164,996 

4,357,405 

17,908,033 

S18.22 
.61 
.09 
.31 
.04 

.20 
.06 

.14 

119.17 
.62 
.12 
.38 
.03 

.18 
.07 

.16 

116.88 
.52 
.10 
.34 
.03 

.16 
.07 

.14 

$16.68 
.49 
.09 
.29 
.03 

.13 

.05 

.13 

$17.99 
.62 
.11 
.29 
.03 

.19 
.05 

.14 

$17.72 

Labor      ...................... 

.65 

Fuel 

.10 

.32 

KoUs     

.03 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 

.17 

.06 

Miscellaneous     and     general 

.14 

Mill  cost „ 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous 
expense 

19.67 

.54 
.86 

20.73 

.65 

.48 

18.24 

.71 
.29 

17.89 

.43 
.41 

19.32 

.61 
.63 

19.09 
.66 

Depreciation 

.64 

21.07 

21.86 

19.24 

18.73 

20.46 

20.18 

$17.42 
2,523 

113.03 

240 

SO.  80 

118.39 
2,628 

{13.69 

2S9 

$0.78 

$16.17 
2,506 

111.37 

239 

$0.71 

$15.90 
2,524 

$10.84 

267 

$0.78 

$17.21 
2,527 

$12. 48 

257 

$0.78 

$16.96 

Pounds  of  ingots  used 

2,522 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

$12.20 

261 

$0.77 

1  The  price  of  the  tagots  used  plus  the  not  cost  of  waste  gives  the  cost  ot  ingots  per  ton  of  billets.    The  net 
cost  of  waste  is  the  cost  per  ton  of  billets  of  the  gross  loss  in  weight  less  the  value  of  the  scrap  recovered. 
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CABIK  «.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  LARGE  BESSEMER  BILLETS,  BY  DISTRICTS,  FIVE 

YEARS,  1902-1906.1 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.J 


Item. 


Chicago. 


Erie. 


Valley. 


Pitts- 
burgh. 


Wheel- 
ing. 


Eastern. 


Total  and 


all  dis- 
tricts. 


Sroaa  tons  produced 

Ingots 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 
tenance  

Supplies  and  totils 

Miscellaneous  and  general  worlrs 
pense 

Mill  cost 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous 

expense 

Depreciation 

Total  book  cost 

Price  oj  ingots  used 

Founds  of  ingots  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Poimds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


2,409,322 


2,006,849 


6,432,442 


2,863,304 


756, 644 


17',  908, 033 


$17.98 
.61 
.17 
.31 
.04 

.13 

.04 


$16.85 
.44 
.12 
.34 


.13 
.04 


$18. 16 
.60 


.06 


.19 
.06 


$17.  i 


.14 


.15 


.25 
.03 


.20 
.07 


.14 


$18. 88 
.62 
.08 
.32 
.02 

.16 
.05 

.12 


$18.  76 
.95 
.14 
.42 
.06 

.26 
.16 

.12 


$17.72 
.56 
.10 
.32 
.03 

.17 
.06 


.76 
.92 


18.09 


.85 


19.77 


.48 
.17 


18.69 


.45 
.53 


.34 
.35 


.64 


19.09 


.56 
.54 


21.04 


19.60 


20.42 


19.67 


20.93 


21.77 


20.18 


$17.24 

$16.28 

$17.28 

$16.  54 

$18.01 

$17.72 

2,517 

2,617 

2,499 

2,661 

2,467 

2,627 

$11.  92 

$12.  55 

$11.54 

$12. 06 

$12.  23 

$13.  86 

264 

259 

216 

284 

159 

326 

$0.74 

$0.57 

$0.88 

$0.76 

$0.87 

$1.04 

$16. 96 
2,622 

$12.20 

251 

$0.77 


'  For  average  costs  by  years  for  the  several  districts,  see  Table  XI,  p.  S63. 

The  production  of  large  Bessemer  billets  covered  by  the  cost  state- 
ment ranged  from  2,731,744  tons  in  1903  to  4,357,405  tons  in  1906. 

Raw  'maib&rial. — The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  large 
Bessemer  billets  was  Bessemer  billet  ingots,  and  the  cost  of  this  raw 
material  determined  largely  the  total  cost  of  billets.  This  showed 
an  average  cost  per  ton  of  billets  of  $17.72  for  the  five-year  period 
and  ranged  from  $16.68  per  ton  in  1905  to  $19.17  per  ton  in  1903. 
The  cost  in  1904  was  almost  as  low  as  in  1905,  namely,  $16.88.  Con- 
sidered by  districts  for  the  five-year  period,  the  cost  of  ingots  per 
ton  of  billets  ranged  from  $16.85  for  the  Lake  Erie  district  to  $18.88 
for  the  Wheeling  district.  The  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  billets  was 
determined  by  the  price  of  ingots  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste 
in  rolling. 

The  average  price  of  the  ingots  corresponded  closely  with  the 
works  cost  of  producing  them.  An  analysis  of  the  works  cost  of 
Bessemer  billet  ingots  and  the  price  of  ingots  used  for  large  billets 
indicates  that  they  were  taken  over  without  profit  or  at  a  negligible 
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profit  (see  pp.  169-170), and  that  the  differences  existing  were  due  to 
differences  in  the  cost  of  ingots  used  for  large  Bessemer  billets  as 
compared  with  those  which  were  used  for  other  products.  The  quan- 
tity of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  covered  by  the  cost  statement  presented 
(see  p.  136)  was  29,099,783  tons.  Of  this  total  production,  20,163,691 
tons,  or  69.3  per  cent,  were  used  in  making  large  Bessemer  billets. 
The  average  price  of  the  Bessemer  billet  ingots  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  large  Bessemer  billets  was  $16.95  per  ton  and  ranged  from 
$15.90  in  1905  to  $18.39  in  1903.  The  average  price  of  ingots  for 
the  five-year  period  by  districts  ranged  from  $16.28  per  ton  for  the 
Lake  Erie  district  to  $18.01  per  ton  for  the  Wheeling  district.  These 
extremes  in  the  price  of  ingots,  both  by  years  and  by  districts,  corre- 
sponded with  the  extremes  in  the  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  billets. 

The  net  cost  of  waste  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  price  of 
ingots  per  ton  and  the  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  billets.  This  is  the 
cost  of  the  gross  loss  in  weight  less  the  value  of  the  scrap  recovered. 
The  factors,  therefore,  in  determining  the  net  cost  of  waste  are  (1) 
the  quantity  of  ingots  used  per  ton  of  product;  (2)  the  quantity  of 
scrap  recovered  per  ton  of  product;  (3)  the  price  of  the  ingots  per 
ton;  and  (4)  the  value  of  the  scrap  recovered  per  ton.  The  average 
net  cost  of  waste  was  $0.77  per  ton  and  ranged  from  $0.71  per  ton 
in  1904  to  $0.80  per  ton  in  1902.  The  average  net  cost  of  waste  for 
the  five-year  period,  by  districts,  ranged  from  $0.57  per  ton  for  the 
Lake  Erie  district  to  $1.04  per  ton  for  the  Eastern  district. 

Cost  above  material. — The  average  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
year  period  was  $1.37  per  ton  for  large  Bessemer  billets,  or  7.2  per 
cent  of  the  mill  cost. 

The  labor  cost  averaged  $0.55  per  ton  for  the  period  and  ranged 
from  $0.49  in  1905  to  $0.62  in  1903.  This  item  constituted  the  largest 
single  item  of  cost  above  material;  and  while  comprising  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  above  material  for  the  period,  amounted  to  only 
2.9  per  cent  of  the  mill  cost  of  large  Bessemer  billets.  ~  The  Lake 
Erie  district  showed  the  lowest  labor  cost  per  ton  of  billets  for  the 
five-year  period,  namely,  $0.44  per  ton,  and  the  Eastern  district  the 
highest,  namely,  $0.95  per  ton.  The  large  differences  in  labor  costs 
were  due  probably  partly  to  differences  in  tonnages  and  partly  to  the 
use  of  labor-saving  devices. 

The  item  of  fuel  was  not  very  important,  because  the  billets  were 
usually  made  from  hot  ingots,  which  required  only  a  small  amount 
of  gas  in  the  soaking  pit  to  equalize  the  temperature  of  the  ingots. 
Small  quantities  of  cold  ingots,  because  of  irregularities  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  mills,  were  reheated,  which  involved  additional  expense  for 
fuel.  The  average  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.10  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$0,09  in  1902  and  1905  to  $0.12  in  1903. 
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The  average  cost  of  steam  was  $0.32  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer  bil- 
lets, and  showed  no  great  variation  from  year  to  year,  although  quite 
i  range  by  districts — from  $0.25  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district 
to  $0.46  per  ton  for  the  Valley  district. 

The  cost  of  rolls  averaged  for  the  period  only  $0.03  per  ton.  As 
the  shape  of  billets  is  simple  and  the  pressure  not  very  great  rela- 
tively, the  cost  for  this  item  was  small. 

The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was 
$0.17  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.13  in  1905  to  $0.20  in  1902.  This 
cost  varied  considerably  as  between  different  districts,  ranging 
from  $0.13  for  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Erie  districts  to  $0.25  for  the 
Eastern  district. 

The  average  cost  of  supplies  and  tools  for  the  five-year  period 
was  $0.06  per  ton,  and  was  nearly  uniform  in  each  year,  varying  only 
$0.01  either  way  from  the  average.  Considered  by  districts,  this  item 
ranged  from  $0.0i  for  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Erie  districts  to  $0.15 
for  the  Eastern  district. 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  consisting  of  that  pro- 
portion of  general  expense  throughout  the  whole  plant  which  was 
allotted  to  the  operations  of  the  mills  producing  large  billets,  aver- 
aged $0.14  per  ton.  This  item  showed  little  variation  from  year 
to  year  or  by  districts. 

Additional  cost. — The  items  under  this  head  were  derived  from  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies  and  apportioned  by  the 
Bureau  in  the  manner  elsewhere  described.  (See  p.  20.)  They  in- 
clude chiefly  (1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depre- 
ciation. As  already  noted,  each  product  from  pig  iron  on  was,  when 
used,  generally  charged  at  furnace,  works,  or  mill  cost,  instead  of 
total  book  cost,  with  the  result  that  these  items  of  additional  cost  in- 
crease in  a  cumulative  manner.  Thus,  they  tend  to  be  higher  per  ton 
of  heavy-rolled  products  than  for  ingots,  and  higher  for  light-rolled 
products  than  for  heavy-rolled  products.  There  were,  however,  great 
differences  in  these  additional  expenses  for  the  different  companies, 
and  the  different  companies  did  not  have  the  same  proportions  of 
the  total  output  for  each  product.  For  the  large  Bessemer  billets 
here  under  consideration  the  item  of  general  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense averaged  $0.55  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period,  and  deprecia- 
tion averaged  $0.54  per  ton. 

Total  'booh  cost. — The  average  mill  cost  of  large  Bessemer  billets 
for  the  five-year  period  was  $19.09  per  ton,  and  the  total  book  cost — 
that  is,  including  with  the  mill  cost  the  items  of  general  expense  and 
depreciation  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts — was  $20.18. 
The  range  of  total  book  cost  by  years  was  from  $18.73  per  ton  in 
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1906  to  $21.86  per  ton  in  1903,  and  by  districts  from  $19.57  per  ton 
for  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $21.77  for  the  Eastern  district. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  costs  of  pig  iron  and  ingots,  these  total  book 
costs  are  not  net  costs ;  that  is,  they  include  profits  arising  from  the 
transfer  of  materials  (principally  ore,  coke,  and  pig  iron)  at  prices 
above  the  actual  cost  of  production,  the  profits  of  which  accrued  to 
the  same  companies  or  interests  as  those  for  which  the  large  Besse- 
mer billet  costs  are  stated. 

Large  basic  ofen-hbarth  billets. — The  tonnage  of  large  basic 
open-hearth  billets  produced  by  the  companies  reporting  was  13,422,- 
740  tons.  During  the  period  1902  to  1906  a  smaller  proportion  of 
basic  open-hearth  steel  was  made  into  large  billets  than  ia  the 
case  of  Bessemer  steel,  because  relatively  larger  quantities  of  open- 
hearth  steel  than  of  Bessemer  steel  were  made  into  other  products 
(chiefly  plates  and  structural  shapes). 

In  the  following  tables  are  given  the  book  costs  of  producing  large 
basic  open-hearth  billets  by  years,  1902  to  1906,  and  by  districts  for 
the  five-year  period: 


Table  42.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  LARGE  BASIC  OPEN-HEARTH  BILLETS,  BY 

YEARS,  1902-1908. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

965,669 

1,893,263 

2,261,859 

3,703,215 

4,598,734 

13,422,740 

Tngnf-s 

tl9.82 
.72 
.14 
.35 
.05 

.27 
.06 

.17 

121.07 
.68 
.19 
.40 
.04 

.28 
.06 

.20 

$16.73 
.63 
.16 
.36 
.04 

.22 
.06 

.16 

$17.13 
.54 
.15 
.31 
.04 

.19 
.06 

.15 

$18.98 
.50 
.15 
.31 
.04 

.20 
.05 

.15 

$18.45 
.55 
16 

Fuel 

Steam 

.33 
.04 

22 

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  mainte- 
TiftTipe , 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works 

eirpfiTisfi.            ,  , 

16 

Mill  cost 

21.58 

.47 

.76 

22.92 

.62 
.43 

18.26 

.65 
.30 

18.67 

.36 
.32 

20.38 

.42 

.49 

19.97 

Additional  cost; 

General  and  miscellaneous 

Depreciation 

42 

Total  book  cost 

22.81 

23.97 

19.21 

19.25 

21.29 

20  87 

Price  of  ingots  used 

$18.90 
2,594 

$14. 73 

314 

SO.  92 

$19.83 
2,646 

$14.15 

373 

$1.24 

$15.86 
2,608 

$11.44 

340 

$0.87 

$16.25 
2,643 

$12.15 

376 

$0.88 

$17.98 
2,617 

$13.02 

348 

$1.00 

$17.47 
2,625 

$12.79 

355 

$0.98 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  ol  waste 
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Table  43— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  LARGE  BASIC  OPEN-HEAETH  BILLETS,  BY 
DISTRICTS.  FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906.> 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

Western. 

Lake 
Erie. 

Valley 

and 

Wheeling. 

Pitts- 
burgh. 

Eastern. 

Southern. 

Total 
and 
average, 
aU  dis- 
tricts. 

rosB  tons  produced    

1,319,184 

970,969 

2,076,483 

7,198,809 

1,505,313 

352,012 

13,425,740 

$19.68 
.81 
.33 
.46 
.04 

.26 
.07 

.25 

tl9.71 
.58 
.19 
.47 
.03 

.19 
.04 

.21 

S18.63 
.60 
.19 
.43 
.03 

.23 
.06 

.20 

tl6.9g 
.47 
.08 
.25 
.03 

.18 
.05 

.11 

$22.88 
.70 
.32 
.41 
.14 

.30 

.08 

.21 

$20.68 
1.08 
.10 
.24 
.02 

.48 
.06 

.19 

$18.45 
55 

abor,,, 

uel 

team 

33 

[atefiffls  in  repairs  and  main- 

[iscellaneous    and    general 

.16 

MiUcoat 

21.60 

.76 
.64 

21.42 

.78 
.57 

20.37 

.43 
.36 

18.15 

.37 
.36 

25.04 

.67 
.64 

22.85 
.09 

19.97 

dditional  cost: 
General  and  miscellaneous 
expense 

.48 

Depreciation .,,..,..    ^ 

42 

Total  book  cost 

23.00 

22.77 

21.16 

18.88 

26.35 

22.94 

20.87 

rice  of  ingots  used 

SIS. 31 
2,661 

J12.36 

394 

J1.27 

tl8.89 
2,537 

tl3. 66 

276 

to.  82 

117.81 
2,587 

113.45 

323 

to.  82 

tl6.12 
2,640 

tl2.35 

366 

to.  86 

t21.43 
2,625 

$13.74 

363 

$1.45 

$19.35 
2,661 

$14.05 

368 

$1.33 

$17. 47 

2,625 
$12. 79 

355 
$0.98 

'  For  average  costs  by  years  for  the  several  districts,  see  Table  XII,  p.  655. 

The  production  of  large  basic  open-hearth  billets  covered  by  the 
ost  statement  ranged  from  965,669  tons  in  1902  to  4,598,734  tons  in 
906,  or  nearly  five  times  more  in  1906  than  in  1902.  Large  basic 
pen-hearth  billets  were  produced  in  several  districts  during  this 
leriod.  The  Valley  and  Wheeling  districts  were  combined,  however. 
a  order  not  to  reveal  the  costs  of  particular  concerns. 

Rem  material. — ^The  raw  material  for  the  productioQ  of  large  basic 
pen-hearth  billets  was  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  The  average  cost 
f  the  ingots  per  ton  of  large  basic  open-hearth  billets  for  the  five- 
ear  period  was  $18.45,  and  ranged  from  $16.73  per  ton  in  1904  to 
21.07  per  ton  in  1903.  The  average  cost  of  ingots  by  districts  for 
le  period  ranged  from  $16.98  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  to 
22.88  per  ton  for  the  Eastern  district.  The  average  cost  for  the 
'ittsburgh  district  was  $1.65  less  than  for  any  other  district,  and 
le  average  cost  for  the  Eastern  district  was  $2.20  more  than  for  any 
ther  district.  These  large  variations  in  the  costs  of  ingots  per  top 
f  billets  were  determined  largely  by  the  price  of  the  ingots,  although 
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the  net  cost  of  waste  differed  considerably  by  years  as  well  as  by 
districts. 

The  average  price  at  which  the  ingots  were  used  in  the  production 
of  large  basic  open-hearth  billets  was  $17 Al  per  ton.  The  works 
cost  of  basic  open- hearth  ingots  was  $17.41  per  ton.  (See  Table  33, 
p.  151.)  This  difference  of  $0.06  per  ton  was  due  entirely  to  varia- 
tions in  the  cost  of  ingots  used  for  large  billets  and  those  used  in 
the  production  of  other  products.  The  quantity  of  basic  open-hearth 
ingots  used  in  making  these  large  open-hearth  billets  was  15,730,983 
tons,  which  constituted  63.6  per  cent  of  the  reported  production  of 
such  ingots.  The  average  price  of  the  ingots  for  the  five-year  period, 
as  noted  above,  was  $17.47  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $15.86  in  190i 
to  $19.83  in  1903.  The  average  price  of  ingots  by  districts  ranged 
from  $16.12  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $21.43  per  ton  for 
the  Eastern  district. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste — that  is,  the  cost  of  the  gross  loss 
in  weight  less  the  value  of  scrap  recovered — was  $0.98  per  ton,  and 
ranged  from  $0.87  in  1904  to  $1.24  in  1903.  Considered  by  districts 
for  the  five-year  period,  this  cost  ranged  from  $0.82  per  ton  for  the 
Lake  Erie  district  and  the  Valley  and  Wheeling  group,  to  $1.45  per 
ton  for  the  Eastern  district,  a  difference  of  $0.63  per  ton. 

Cost  above  material. — ^The  average  cost  above  material  per  ton  of 
large  basic  open-hearth  billets  for  the  five-year  period  was  $1.52,  or 
7.6  per  cent  of  the  mill  cost. 

The  item  of  labor  amounted  to  about  one-third  of  the  cost  above 
material.  It  avetaged  $0.55  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period,  and 
ranged  from  $0.50  in  1906  to  $0.72  in  1902.  The  marked  decline  in 
labor  from  1902  to  1906  was  probably  due  chiefly  to  the  increased 
output  and  to  the  application  of  labor-saving  devices.  There  was  a 
wide  range  in  the  cost  of  labor  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period, 
from  $0.47  per  ton  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $1.08  per  ton  in  the 
Southern  district,  likewise  due  chiefly  to  variations  in  output  and  in 
the  use  of  labor-saving  devices. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.16  per  ton, 
and  showed  no  appreciable  variation  from  year  to  year,  although 
there  was  quite  a  range  by  districts,  from  $0.08  per  ton  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  to  $0.33  per  ton  for  the  Chicago  and  Western  districts. 
These  differences  in  fuel  costs  were  the  result  largely  of  differences 
in  quantities  of  cold  ingots  used. 

The  average  cost  of  the  steam  in  rolling  ingots  into  large  basic 
open-hearth  billets  was  $0.33  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.40  in  1903 
to  $0.31  in  1905  and  1906.  The  range  by  districts  was  from  $0.4T 
per  ton  for  the  Lake  Erie  district  to  $0.24  per  ton  for  the  Southern 
district. 

The  remaining  items  of  mill  cost  do  not  call  for  special  comment. 
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Additional  cost. — Under  this  head  are  included  costs  derived  from 
le  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies  and  apportioned  to  the 
ifferent  products  as  elsewhere  described.  (See  p.  20.)  They  are 
rouped  under  (1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2) 
BpiBciation.  The  former  item  averaged  $0.48  per  ton  for  the  five- 
3ar  period  and  the  latter  item  $0.42  per  ton.  As  has  been  noted, 
le  raw  materials  from  pig  iron  on  were  generally  charged  at  fur- 
ace  or  works  cost  instead  of  total  book  cost,  with  the  result  that 
lese  items  of  additional  cost  increase  in  a  cumulative  manner. 

Total  hook  cost, — The  average  mill  cost  of  large  basic  open-hearth 
illets  for  the  five-year  period  was  $19.97  per  ton,  and  the  total  book 
3st,  adding  to  the  mill  cost  the  expenses  derived  from  the  profit  and 
)ss  accounts,  was  $20.87,  and  ranged  from  $19.21  in  1904  to  $2!3.97 
1 1903.  The  average  total  book  cost  by  districts  ranged  from  $18.88 
er  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $26.35  per  ton  for  the  Eastern 
istrict. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  total  book  costs  are  not  net 
osts,  as  they  include  profits  arising  from  the  transfer  of  materials 
principally  ore,  coke,  and  pig  iron)  at  prices  above  the  actual 
ost  of  production,  although  the  transfer  profits  included  in  the 
osts  of  open-hearth  products  are  not,  as  a  rule,  as  large  as  those 
acluded  in  the  cost  of  Bessemer  steel  products. 

Large  Acro  open-hearth  billets. — The  high  cost  of  large  acid 
pen-hearth  billets  limits  their  use  and  the  production  is,  therefore, 
luch  less  than  that  of  the  other  kinds  of  large  billets.  The  total 
iroduction  included  in  the  investigation  was  only  392,087  tons  for 
he  five  years  1902  to  1906. 

The  book  cost  of  producing  large  acid  open-hearth  billets,  by 
ears,  1902  to  1906,  was  as  follows:^ 

ABLE  44.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OE  LARGE  ACID  OPEN-HEARTH  BILLETS,  BY  YEARS, 

1902-1906. 
fin  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
B  years. 

roas  tons  produced        .................. 

81,637 

71,000 

82,631 

89,789 

67,030 

392,087 

IgOtS y ." 

t24.  89 
.65 
.29 
.47 
.05 
.24 
.06 
.19 

J26.71 
.69 
.34 
.63 
.04 
.22 
.05 
.17 

J19.17 
.46 
.24 
.45 
.02 
.17 
.08 
.14 

$19.28 
.47 
.23 
.40 
.0'4 

-  .17 
.09 
.12 

J21.76 
.45 
.29 
.50 
.04 
.21 
.04 
.17 

S22.20 

.52 

uel 

.27 

.46 

oils 

.04 

aterials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.20 
.07 

Iscellaneous  and  general  works  expense.. 

.16 

Mill  cost 

26.84 

28.66 

20.73 

20.80 

23.46 

23.  ri 

'  It  Is  not  practicable  to  give  the  coat  of  producing  acid  open-hearth  billets  by  districts, 
i  this  would  reveal  the  costs  of  particular  concerns. 
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Table  44.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  LARGE  ACID  OPEN-HEARTH  BILLETS,  ETC- 

Continued. 


Item. 


1902 


1903 


1905 


1906 


Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 


Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous 
Depreciation 

Total  boolc  cost ,. . . . 

Price  of  ingots  used 

Pounds  of  ingots  used 

Pride  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waate 


J1.07 
2.03 


tl.21 

.72 


$0.97 
.33 


SO.  78 
.46 


11.03 


il.00 
.84 


30.63 


25.76 


$23.78 

$25.36 

$18. 26 

$18. 16 

$20.60 

2,543 

2,542 

2,520 

2,611 

2,582 

$17.62 

$18.  25 

$12.44 

$12.77 

$13.65 

265 

251 

247 

331 

325 

$1.13 

$1.36 

$0.91 

$1.12 

$1.16 

$21.05 
2,560 

$14  68 

284 

$1.15 


The  production  of  large  acid  open-hearth  billets  covered  by  the 
cost  statement  ranged  from  67,030  tons  in  1906,  to  89,789  tons  in 
1905.  Large  acid  open-hearth  billet  production,  unlike  that  for 
large  basic  open-hearth  billets,  showed  no  increasing  tendency  during 
this  period.  Furthermore,  a  relatively  smaller  quantity  of  acid 
open-hearth  ingots  was  made  into  billets  each  year. 

Raw  material. — The  raw  material  for  large  acid  open-hearth  billets 
was  acid  open-hearth  ingots.  This  raw  material  cost  for  the  five- 
year  period  was  $22.20  per  ton  of  billets,  and  ranged  from  $19.17 
per  ton  in  1904  to  $26.71  per  ton  in  1903,  a  difference  of  $7.54  per 
ton.  This  difference  was  due  largely  to  differences  in  the  prices  of 
ingots,  although  the  actual  loss  in  weight  was  greater  in  1903  than 
in  1904. 

The  average  price  of  the  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  was  $21.05 
per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $18.16  in  1905  to  $25.35  in  1903,  a  difference 
of  $7.19  per  ton.  While  the  acid  open-hearth  ingots  were  used  at 
works  cost,  the  prices  were  different  from  the  costs  of  such  ingots,  a« 
shown  in  Table  35,  page  159,  because  only  about  23  per  cent  of  the 
reported  production  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots  was  made  into  large 
acid  open-hearth  billets.  Also  certain  plants,  which  had  a  low  cost 
for  acid  open-hearth  ingots,  used  no  part  of  their  ingots  in  making 
billets. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste  was  $1.15  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$0.91  per  ton  in  1904,  the  year  of  the  lowest  price  of  ingots,  to  $1.36 
per  ton  in  1903,  the  year  of  the  highest  price  of  ingots. 

Cost  above  material. — The  average  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
year  period  was  $1.72  per  ton,  or  7.2  per  cent  of  the  mill  cost. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  was  $0.52  per  ton,  or  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  above  material.  The  labor  cost  ranged  from  $0.45  per  ton 
in  1906  to  $0.65  per  ton  in  1902.  The  average  labor  cost  for  1906 
was  much  lower  than  in  1902  or  1903,  due,  apparently,  to  improved 
equipment. 
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The  average  costs  of  fuel  and  steam  for  the  production  of  large 
cid  open-hearth  billets  were  relatively  more  important  than  for 
ither  large  Bessemer  billets  or  large  basic  open-hearth  billets,  for 
he  reason  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  production  was  in  the 
Sastern  district,  where  the  cost  of  fuel  was  high.  The  average  cost 
>f  fuel  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.27  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
jO.23  to  $0.34,  and  the  average  cost  of  steam  for  the  period  was  $0.46 
)er  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.40  to  $0.53. 

The  other  items  of  cost  above  material  are  either  relatively  unim- 
jortant,  or  call  for  no  particular  comment. 

Additional  cost. — The  additional  cost  was  derived  from  the  profit 
md  loss  accounts  of  the  companies  and  includes  (1)  general  and 
niscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depreciation.  The  average  cost  of 
general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year  period  was  $1 
per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  depreciation  for  the  same  period 
iras  $0.84  per  ton.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  kinds  of  large  billets, 
;hese  additional  costs  are  cumulative,  as  the  raw  materials  were  gen- 
jrally  used  at  furnace  or  works  cost,  instead  of  at  total  book  cost. 

Total  hook  cost. — The  average  mill  cost  of  large  acid  open-hearth 
billets  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $23.92,  and  the 
total  book  cost,  found  by  adding  to  the  mill  cost  the  additional  costs 
jf  general  expense  and  depreciation,  was  $25.76. 

The  total  book  costs,  as  in  the  cases  of  other  kinds  of  large  billetS; 
include  profits  from  the  transfer  of  materials  (principally  ore,  coke, 
ind  pig  iron)  above  the  actual  cost  of  production  which  accrued  to 
the  same  companies  or  interests  as  produced  these  large  acid  open- 
[learth  billets. 

Comparison  or  book  costs  of  large  Bessemer,  large  basic  open- 

EtEARTH,    and    LARGE    ACID    OPEN-HEARTH    BILLETS.-^It    is    desirable    tO 

make  a  brief  comparison  of  the  book  costs  of  producing  the  three 
Irinds  of  large  billets,  namely,  large  Bessemer,  large  basic  open  hearth 
md  large  acid  open  hearth.  The  best  and  most  practicable  compari- 
son, on  the  whole,  is  one  for  the  five-year  averages.  Such  a  com- 
parison is  given  in  the  following  table : 

Pablb  45.— COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  BOOK  COSTS  OF  LARGE  BESSEMER  BILLETS, 
LARGE  BASIC  OPEN-HEARTH  BILLETS,  AND  LARGE  ACID  OPEN-HEARTH  BILLETS 
FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

Bessemer. 

BiWic  open 
hearth. 

Acid  open 
hearth. 

^ross  tons  produced     . 

17,908,033 

13,422,740 

392,087 

J17. 72 
.55 
.10 
.32 
.03 

S18.45 
.65 
.16 
.33 
.04 

S22. 20 

Labor 

.52 

fuel 

.27 

.46 

iolte 

.04 
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Tabie  48.— comparison  OF  AVEBAGE  BOOK  COSTS  OF  LARGE  BESSEMER  BILLETS 
LARGE  BASIC  OPEN-HEARTH  BILLETS,  AND  LARGE  ACID  OPEN-HEARTH  BILLETs' 
FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906— Continued. 


Item. 


Basic  open 
hearth. 


Acid  open 
hearth. 


Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense 

Mill  cost 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . 
Depreciation 

Total  hook  cost 

Price  of  ingots  used 

Pounds  of  ingots  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


J0.17 
.06 
.U 


to.  22 
.06 
.16 


10.20 

^  .07 

.16 


19.09 


.65 
.64 


19.97 


.48 
.42 


23.92 


1.00 
.84 


20.87 


25.76 


116. 95 
2,522 

tl2.  20 

261 

10.77 


J17.47 
2,625 

$12. 79 

366 

SO.  98 


t21.05 
2,560 

S14.68 

284 

11.15 


The  reported  production  of  large  Bessemer  billets  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  was  17,908,033  tons,  of  large  basic  open-hearth 
billets  13,422,740  tons,  and  of  large  acid  open-hearth  billets  only 
392,087  tons. 

Raw  material. — The  differences  in  the  costs  of  producing  the  three 
kinds  of  large  billets  were  due  largely  to  differences  in  the  costs  of 
the  ingots  used.  The  average  cost  of  the  ingots  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  large  Bessemer  billets  was  $17.72  per  ton  for  the  five-year 
period;  the  average  cost  of  ingots  used  in  the  production  of  large 
basic  open-hearth  .billets  was  $18.45  per  ton,  or  $0.73  per  ton  more 
than  Bessemer  ingots,  and  the  average  cost  of  the  ingots  used  in  the 
production  of  large  acid  open-hearth  billets  was  $22.20  per  ton,  or 
$4.48  per  ton  more  than  the  Bessemer  ingots  and  $3.75  per  ton  more 
than  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  The  high  cost  of  acid  open-hearth 
ingots  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  was 
due  in  part  to  the  unfavorable  location  of  some  of  the  plants  pro- 
ducing acid  open-hearth  steel. 

The  average  price  of  ingots  was  $16.95  per  ton  for  large  Bessemer 
billets,  $17.47  per  ton  for  large  basic  open-hearth  billets,  and  $21.05 
per  ton  for  large  acid  open-hearth  billets. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste  was  much  higher  for  open-hearth 
billets  than  for  Bessemer  billets.  It  averaged  $0.77  per  ton  for  large 
Bessemer  billets,  $0.98  per  ton  for  large  basic  open-hearth  billets,  and 
$1.15  per  ton  for  large  acid  open-hearth  billets. 

Cost  above  material. — The  cost  above  material  differed  considerably 
for  the  three  kinds  of  large  biUets.    It  averaged  $1.37  per  ton  of 
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arge  Bessemer  billets,  $1.52  per  ton  for  large  basic  open-hearth 
)illets,  and  $1.72  per  ton  for  large  acid  open-hearth  billets. 

The  largest  and  most  important  item,  that  of  labor,  was  the  same 
lor  both  large  Bessemer  and  large  basic  open-hearth  billets,  namely, 
50.55  per  ton,  while  the  labor  cost  for  acid  open-hearth  billets  was 
50.03  per  ton  less.  The  average  costs  of  fuel  and  steam  were  com- 
paratively high  for  acid  open-hearth  billets,  which  was  due  chiefly 
a  differences  in  the  location  of  the  plants. 

Total  iook  cost. — The  mill  cost  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906  was  $19.09  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer  billets,  $19.97  per  ton  of 
iarge  basic  open-hearth  billets,  and  $23.92  per  ton  of  large  acid  open- 
liearth  billets.  The  additional  costs  as  allocated  were  $1.09,  $0.90,  and 
fl.84,  respectively.  The  total  book  cost  (i.  e.,  the  mill  cost  plus  the 
additional  costs)  for  the  same  period  was  $20.18  per  ton  for  large 
Bessemer  billets;  $20.87  per  ton  for  large  basic  open-hearth  billets; 
md  $25.76  per  ton  for  large  acid  open-hearth  billets.  In  other 
words,  large  basic  open-hearth  billets  cost  $0.69  per  ton  more  than 
iarge  Bessemer  billets;  and  large  a.cid  open-hearth  billets  cost  $5.58 
per  ton  more  than  large  Bessemer  billets  and  $4.89  per  ton  more  than 
iarge  basic  open-hearth  billets. 

Profits  on  sales  and  transfers  of  large  billets. — In  many  cases 
separate  profit  and  loss  records  were  not  kept  showing  the  sales  and 
transfers  of  large  billets  and  profits  thereon  by  grades.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  practicable  to  give  separately  the  costs,  prices,  and 
profits  for  the  three  kinds  of  large  billets  above  discussed.  Hence, 
:he  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  show  the  sales  and  transfers  of  all  large 
jillets  taken  together.  The  results  as  shown  by  the  profit  and,  loss 
iccounts  f  oUow : 


Table  46.— BOOK  COSTS,   PRICES,  AND    PROFITS    FOB    LARGE    BILLETS'    SOLD    OR 
TRANSFERRED  AT  A  PROFIT,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


[In  dollars  per  gross 

ton.] 

Year. 

Sold. 

Transferred  at  a  profit. 

Sold  and  transferred  at  a 
profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

'Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

902 

978,386 

628,070 

870,829 

1,414,638 

1,381,396 

J21.71 
23.54 
19.33 
19.10 
21.20 

$26.33 
28.55 
20.69 
21.95 
26.68 

$4.62 
5.01 
1.26 
2.85 
4.48 

1,579,145 
1,325,620 
1,525,827 
2,823,045 
3,391,607 

S21.  73 
22.49 
19.21 
19.15 
20.80 

$23.51 
23.44 
20.17 
20.02 
21.16 

$1.78 
.95 
.96 
.87 
.36 

2,557,531 
1,953,690 
2,396,656 
4,237,683 
4,773,003 

$21.73 
22.82 
19.26 
19.13 
20.92 

$24.59 
25.08 
20.33 
20.66 
22.47 

$2.86 

903 

2.26 

904 

1.07 

905 

1.63 

906 

1.66 

Total 

6,273,319 

20.70 

24.30 

3.60 

10,645,244 

20.49 

21.35 

.86 

15,918,563 

20.56 

22.33 

1.77 

'  This  statement  includes  a  small  tonnage  of  blooms  and  slabs  which  could  not  be  eliminated.    The  effect, 
owever,  upon  costs  or  prices  is  practically  negligible. 
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The  production  and  the  average  total  book  cost  of  the  three  kinds 
of  large  billets  discussed  above  were  as  follows: 


Item. 


Tons  pro- 
duced. 


book  cost. 


Large  Bessemer  billets 

Large  basic  open-hearth  billets. 
Large  acid  opeu-heartU  billets. . 

Total 


17,908,033 

13,422,740 

392,087 


120.18 
20.87 
25.76 


31,722,860 


20.  S4 


Of  this  total  production  of  31,722,860  tons,  5,273,319  tons  were 
sold,  10,645,244  tons  were  transferred  at  a  profit,  and  the  remainder 
was  used  at  cost.  The  average  cost  of  the  quantities  sold  and  trans- 
ferred at  a  profit  was  $20.56  per  ton  (including  the  additional  costs), 
and  the  average  cost  of  the  total  production,  as  shown  above,  $20.54 
per  ton,  a  difference  of  only  $0.02  per  ton.  This  close  correspondence 
must  be  regarded  more  as  a  coincidence  thaji  as  a  necessary  condi- 
tion, because  not  only  did  the  quantities  differ  considerably,  but  also 
there  were  substantial  differences  in  the  average  costs  of  the  different 
grades. 

The  average  cost  of  the  tonnage  sold  for  the  five-year  period  was 
$20.70  per  ton,  and  the  average  price  received  was  $24.30  per  ton, 
affording  an  average  profit  of  $3.60  per  ton.  The  average  price, 
domestic  and  foreign,  received  for  a  considerable  tonnage  of  large 
Bessemer  billets  (2,736,027  tons)  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  was 
$23.31,  and  of  basic  open-hearth  billets  (1,860,632  tons)  $24.25. 

The  average  cost  of  the  quantity  transferred  at  a  profit  for  the  five- 
year  period  was  $20.49  per  ton,  the  average  transfer  price  was  $21.35 
per  ton,  and  the  average  transfer  profit  was  $0.86  per  ton.  The  av- 
erage transfer  profit  ranged  from  $0.36  per  ton  in  1906  to  $1.78  in 
1902.  While  the  profits  on  the  large  billets  transferred  at  a  profit 
were  not  large  compared  with  those  on  the  sales,  the  average  profit 
of  $0.86  per  ton  on  10,645,244  tons,  one-third  of  the  total  production, 
is  not  by  any  means  insignificant. 

The  average  profit  on  sales  and  transfers  at  a  profit  combined  has 
little  significance  so  far  as  a  study  of  costs  is  concerned,  as  the  profit 
on  sales  did  not  enter  into  the  cost  of  subsequent  products  rolled  from 
large  billets. 

Section  3.  Book  cost  of  small  billets,  1902-1906. 

Small  billets,  as  distinguished  from  large  billets,  are  those  which 
are  less  than  4  by  4  inches  square.  They  are  used  principally  for 
further  conversion  into  light  bands,  hoops,  and  cotton  ties.  The  or- 
dinary sizes  are  2  inches,  If  inches,  and  1^  inches  square,  cut  to 
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lengths  of  30  feet.  As  in  rolling  large  billets,  the  reduction  from  an 
ingot  to  a  small  billet  is  made  (1)  on  a  blooming  mill  and  (2)  on  a 
finishing  mill.  The  blooming  mill  is  generally  reversible  (see  p.  173) , 
the  space  between  the  rolls  decreasing  as  the  rolling  proceeds.  The 
small  billet  finishing  mill  may  be  either  a  continuous  or  a  "  three- 
high  "  miU.  A  continuous  small  billet  finishing  mill  can  not  be  uti- 
lized in  rolling  other  products  while  the  "  three-high  "  mill  may  be 
adapted  for  the  production  of  sheet  bars  and  other  products. 

The  cost  data  secured  by  the  Bureau  for  the  period  1902  to  1906 
covered  the  production  of  both  small  Bessemer  billets  and  small  basic 
open-hearth  billets,  although  the  production  of  the  latter  was  lim- 
ited because  basic  open-hearth  steel  was  not  extensively  produced 
during  this  period. 

Smau.  Bessemer  billets. — The  production  of  small  Bessemer  bil- 
lets for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  covered  by  the  cost  data 
was  2,686,706  tons.  The  book  costs  of  producing  small  Bessemer 
billets  are  given  by  years  1902  to  1906  and  by  districts  for  the  five- 
year  period,  in  the  two  following  tables : 

Table  47.— AVEEAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  SMALL  BESSEMER  BILLETS,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


1904 


1905 


Total  and 
average^ 
6  years. 


Gross  tons  produced 

Ingots 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense 

Mill  cost 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense.. 
Depreciation 

Total  book  cost 

Price  ol  ingots  used 

Founds  of  ingots  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


566,265 


483,197 


405,655 


665,170 


6,419 


2,686,706 


$17.  25 
.73 


.34 
.08 
.16 


S18.  69 
.77 
.10 
.62 
.07 
.31 
.09 
.24 


tl5. 81 
.66 
.07 
.48 
.04 
.20 


$15.  55 
.57 
.07 
.43 
.06 
.16 
.08 
.22 


$17.02 
.61 
.08 
.41 
.07 
.22 
.08 
.20 


19.22 


.54 


17.59 


.48 
.31 


17.13 


18.69 


22.09 


18.38 


17.76 


19.66 


$16.  88 
.66 
.08 
.48 
.07 
.24 
.08 
.21 


18.70 


.44 
.54 


19.68 


$16. 54 
2,554 

$12. 63 

286 

$0.71 


$17.86 
2,592 

$13.71 

323 

$0.83 


$15.08 
2,627 

$12. 32 

341 

$0.73 


$14.87 
2,581 

$11.44 

311 

$0.68 


$16  27 
2,585 

$12. 61 

311 

$0.75 


$16.14 

2,585 

$12. 52 

312 

$0.74 
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TABLE  48— AVEEAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  SMALL  BESSEMER  BILLETS,  BY  DISTKICTS,  FIVE 

YEARS,  1902-1900.1 

(In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


Chicago. 


Valley. 


Pitts- 
burgh. 


Total 
and  aver- 
age, all 
districts.' 


Gross  tons  produced 

Ingots 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Rolls , 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense 

Mill  cost 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . . 
Depreciation 

Total  book  cost 

Price  of  ingots  used 

Pounds  of  ingots  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


389, 9S4 


901,426 


1,365,803 


2,686,706 


117.8 


.79 
.14 
.44 
.09 
.16 
.06 
.12 


tie.  49 


.10 


S16.8S 
.65 
.06 
.43 
.05 
.28 
.08 
.16 


116.88 


.48 
.07 
.?4 
.08 
.21 


19.63 


.91 
1.40 


18.50 


.44 
.36 


18.56 


18.70 


.44 
.54 


19.30 


19.26 


19.68 


J17.23 

tl6.  75 

tl6.09 

2,476 

2,621 

2,589 

$12.40 

tl2.  74 

tl2.37 

220 

340 

316 

to.  60 

to.  74 

to.  76 

tl6.14 
2,585 

112.52 

312 

to.  74 


1  For  average  costs  by  years  for  the  several  districts,  see  Table  XIII,  p.  557. 
>  Includes  a  production,  in  one  year,  of  29,523  tons  in  the  Wheeling  district. 

The  reported  production  of  small  Bessemer  billets  was  quite  uni- 
form from  year  to  year.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  total  produc- 
tion was  made  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  The  balance  of  the  produc- 
tion was  principally  in  the  Valley  and  Chicago  districts. 

Raw  material. — ^The  raw  material  for  producing  small  Bessemer 
billets  was  Bessemer  billet  ingots.  Some  of  the  companies  reporting 
the  costs  of  such  billets  kept  a  separate  cost  of  the  blooms  into  which 
the  ingots  were  rolled  and  then  made  a  small  billet  cost  sheet  from 
blooms.  These  cost  statements  were  combined  in  order  to  put  all  of 
the  costs  upon  the  same  basis,  i.  e.,  upon  the  basis  of  rolling  small 
billets  from  ingots.  The  average  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  billets  for 
the  five-year  period  was  $16.88  per  ton  and  ranged  from  $15.55  per 
ton  in  1905  to  $18.69  per  ton  in  1903.  The  cost  of  ingots  by  districts 
for  the  five-year  period  ranged  from  $16.49  per  ton  for  the  Valley 
district  to  $17.83  per  ton  for  the  Chicago  district.  This  cost  at 
ingots,  as  in  the  case  of  other  products  rolled  from  ingots,  was  deter- 
mined by  the  price  of  ingots  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling. 

The  average  price  of  ingots  corresponded  with  the  works  cost  of 
producing  them,  but  as  there  were  differences  in  the  cost  of  ingots  used 
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for  small  billets  and  those  used  for  other  products  there  was  no 
exact  correspondence  between  the  average  price  of  the  ingots  used 
and  the  average  works  cost  of  the  total  quantity  of  ingots  made. 

The  quantity  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  used  in  making  small  Besse- 
mer billets  was  3,100,618  tons,  or  only  10.7  per  cent  of  the  total  Besse- 
mer billet  ingots  reported. 

The  average  price  of  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  was  $16.14  per 
ton  and  ranged  from  $14.87  per  ton  in  1905  to  $17.86  per  ton  in 
1903.  Considered  by  districts  for  the  period,  the  price  of  ingots 
ranged  from  $15.75  per  ton  for  the  Valley  district  to  $17.23  per  ton 
for  the  Chicago  district. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste,  which  is  the  difference  between  the 
net  cost  of  the  ingots  per  ton  of  billets  and  the  price  of  the  ingots 
per  ton,  was  $0.74  per  ton  and  ranged  from  $0.68  per  ton  in  1905  to 
$0.83  per  ton  in  1903.  The  average  cost  by  districts  for  the  five-year 
period  ranged  from  $0.60  per  ton  for  the  Chicago  district  to  $0.76 
per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Cost  above  material. — The  average  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
year  period  was  $1.82  per  ton,  or  9*7  per  cent  of  the  mill  cost. 

The  cost  of  labor  was  the  most  important  item  of  cost  above  ma- 
terial. This  averaged  for  the  five-year  period  $0.66  per  ton  and 
ranged  from  $0.57  per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.77  per  ton  in  1903.  As  in 
the  case  of  large  Bessemer  billets,  the  decline  in  the  cost  of  labor  dur- 
ing the  period  was  probably  due  to  an  increased  output  per  mill  and 
to  the  application  of  labor-saving  devices.  The  average  cost  of 
labor  for  the  five  years,  by  districts,  ranged  from  $0.63  per  ton  for 
the  Valley  district  to  $0.79  per  ton  for  the  Chicago  district. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.08  per  ton.  The  range  in  cost  was 
not  large  by  years,  though  there  were  considerable  differences  by 
districts. 

.  More  steam  was  required  to  reduce  an  ingot  to  a  small  billet  than  to 
a  large  billet  and  consequently  the  cost  of  steam  was  larger  for  small 
Bessemer  billets  than  for  large  Bessemer  billets.  The  average  cost 
was  $0.48  per  ton  and  ranged  from  $0.41  per  ton  in  1906  to  $0.62 
per  ton  in  1903.  Considered  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  the 
average  cost  of  steam  ranged  from  $0.43  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh 
district  to  $0.56  per  ton  for  the  Valley  district. 

The  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.07  per  ton ;  of  materials  in  repairs 
and  maintenance,  $0.24  per  ton ;  of  supplies  and  tools,  $0.08  per  ton ; 
and  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  $0.21  per  son. 

Additional  cost. — Under  this  caption  are  included  the  various  items 
of  expense  found  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  which  were  appor- 
tioned to  the  costs  of  the  several  products,  as  elsewhere  described. 
(See  pp.  20-21.)  These  items  are  grouped  under  (1)  general  and 
miscellaneous  expense  and   (2)   depreciation.    The  average  cost  of 
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general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906  was  $0.44  per  ton  and  tlie  average  cost  of  depreciation  for  the 
same  period  was  $0.54  per  ton.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
costs  are  cumulative,  as  the  materials  for  this  and  earlier  stages  of 
manufacture  were  used  at  furnace  or  woriss  cost  and  not  total  book 
cost. 

Total  took  cost. — ^The  mill  cost  of  small  Bessemer  billets  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $18.70,  and  adding  the  additional 
cost  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  gave  a  total  book  cost 
of  $19.68  per  ton.  The  total  book  cost  ranged  from  $17.76  per  ton  in 
1905  to  $22.09  in  1903.  The  average  total  book  cost  by  districts  for- 
the  five-year  period  ranged  from  $19.26  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh 
district  to  $21.94  per  ton  for  the  Chicago  district.  The  cost  for  the 
Valley  district  was  $19.30  per  ton,  or  only  $0.04  per  ton  higher  than 
for  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

The  total  book  cost  of  small  Bessemer  billets  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  as  stated  above,  was  $19.68  per  ton,  and  the  total 
book  cost  of  large  Bessemer  billets  for  the  same  period  was  $20.18 
per  ton,  or  $0.50  per  ton  more.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  there  were  great  differences  in  the  costs  of  raw  material  and  that 
the  group  of  plants  whose  costs  were  averaged  for  one  product  was 
not  the  same  as  the  group  for  another  product.  Thus,  large  Besse- 
mer biUets  were  made  by  a  large  number  of  plants,  while  small  Besse- 
mer biUets  were  made  by  comparatively  few  and  in  some  cases  dif- 
ferent plants. 

As  in  the  case  of  preceding  products,  these  total  book  costs  of  small 
Bessemer  billets  include  profits  arising  from  the  transfer  of  materials 
(principally  ore,  coke,  and  pig  iron)  at  prices  above  the  actual  cost 
of  production,  the  profits  of  which  accrued  to  the  same  companies  or 
interests. 

Small  basic  open-heaeth  billets. — The  production  of  small  basic 
open-hearth  billets  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  908,3^3 
tons.  In  the  following  table  are  given  the  average  book  costs  of 
producing  small  basic  open-hearth  billets  by  yeaors  1902  to  1906 : 

TABLE  49. — average  book  COST  OP  SMALL  BASIC  OPEN-HEARTH  BILLETS,  BI 

YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1|i 

Qroas  tons  produced 

58,425 

109,740 

163,476 

264,189 

312,613 

908,343 

$19.90 
1.82 
.14 
.65 
.18 

$19.49 

1.02 

.OS 

.69 

.05 

J16. 14 
.72 
.06 
.51 
.05 

$15.  66 
.58 
.06 
.36 
.05 

$17.28 
.58 
.06 
.40 
.08 

$17.04 

Lator    

.74 

Fuel 

.06 

Steam 

.46 

Rous 

'      .07 
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Fablb  49.— average  BOOK  COST  OF  SMALL  BASIC  OPEN-HEAHTH  BILLETS,  ETO— 

Continued. 


Item. 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


Total  and 
average, 
S  years. 


Hateriala  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Iliacellaneous  and  general  works  expense 

Mill  cost 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense  . . 
Depreciation 

Total  bqok  cost 

Price  of  ingots  used 

Pounds  of  ingots  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of 


10.74 
.14 
.39 


»0.37 
.11 
.25 


$0.20 
.08 
.22 


»0.17 
.06 
.18 


10.26 
.06 
.20 


to.  27 
.08 
.21 


23.96 


.17 
.20 


22.06 


.43 
.46 


17.98 


•  *7 

.31 


17.  U 


.24 
.36 


18.92 
.37 


18.93 


.34 

.40 


18.76 


17.  n 


19.78 


19.67 


J18. 45 
2,721 

$13.  50 

417 

$1.45 


$18. 26 
2,712 

$14.  53 

403 

$1.23 


$15. 31 
2,756 

$12. 10 

500 

$0.83 


$1486 
2,701 

$11.73 

431 

$0.80 


$16.45 
2,630 

$12.77 

357 

$0.83 


$16. 12 
2,689 

$12.56 

414 

$0.92 


The  reported  quantity  of  small  basic  open-hearth  billets  produced 
ranged  from  58,425  tons  in  1902  to  312,513  tons  in  1906.  There  was 
an  uninterrupted  increase  in  production  during  this  period.  The  ton- 
nage produced  in  1906  was  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  the 
production  in  1902. 

Raw  material. — ^The  raw  material  for  producing  small  basic  open- 
hearth  billets  was  basic  open-hearth  ingots  and  the  average  cost  of 
such  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $17.04  per  ton 
of  billets  and  ranged  from  $15.66  per  ton  in  1905  to  $19.90  per  ton 
in  1902. 

The  average  price  of  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  was  $16.12 
per  ton  and  ranged  from  $14.86  per  ton  in  1905  to  $18.45  per  ton  in 
1902.  The  average  price  of  $16.12  per  ton  was  $1.29  per  ton  less 
than  the  average  works  cost  of  all  the  basic  open-hearth  ingots  pro- 
duced. This  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  small  basic 
open-hearth  billets  were,  for  the  most  part,  produced  in  districts  in 
which  the  costs  of  ingots  were  below  the  average  for  all.  The  quan- 
tity of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  used  was  1,090,558  tons,  or  only  4.4 
per  cent  of  the  total  basic  open-hearth  ingots  made. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste  was  $0.92  per  ton  and  ranged  from 
$0.80  per  ton  in  1905  to  $1.45  per  ton  in  1902.  This  wide  variation 
was  due  largely  to  differences  in  the  average  price  of  ingots,  although 
the  quantity  of  ingots  required  was  larger  in  1902  than  in  1905 
(2,721  pounds  as  against  2,701  pounds) . 

Cost  above  material. — ^The  average  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
year  period  was  $1.89  per  ton,  or  almost  exactly  10  per  cent  of  the 
mill  cost. 
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The  item  of  labor  was  the  most  important.  For  the  five-year 
period  the  average  cost  was  $0.74  per  ton  and  ranged  from  $0.58  per 
ton  in  1905  and  1906  to  $1.82  per  ton  in  1902.  The  extremely  high 
average  cost  in  1902,  and  to  some  extent  in  1903,  was  due  to  a  small 
output  and  to  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  cost  at  one  plant,  pro- 
ducing in  1902  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  average  cost  of  the  fuel  was  only  $0.06  per  ton.  It  averaged 
the  same  for  three  years  of  the  period.  The  average  cost  in  1902 
was  considerably  higher,  due  to  the  conditions  already  noted. 

The  average  cost  of  steam  was  $0.46  per  ton  and  ranged  from 
$0.35  per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.69  per  ton  in  1903. 

For  the  five-year  period  the  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.07  per  ton; 
of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  $0.27  per  ton;  of  supplies 
and  tools,  $0.08  per  ton;  and  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works 
expense,  $0.21  per  ton. 

Additional  cost. — The  items  under  this  head  were  derived  from 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts  and  include  (1)  general  and  miscellane- 
ous expense  and  (2)  depreciation.  The  average  cost  of  general  and 
miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.34  per  ton  and 
the  average  cost  of  depreciation  was  $0.40  per  ton  for  the  same 
period.  As  already  noted,  each  product  from  pig  iron  on  was  gen- 
erally charged  to  the  next  step  at  furnace  or  works  cost  instead  of 
total  book  cost,  with  the  result  that  these  items  increase  in  a  cumula- 
tive manner. 

Total  book  cost. — The  mill  cost  of  small  basic  open-hearth  biUets 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $18.93,  and  adding  the 
additional  costs  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  gave  a 
total  book  cost  of  $19.67  per  ton.  The  total  book  cost  ranged  from 
$17.71  per  ton  in  1905  to  $24.33  per  ton  in  1902. 

The  remarks  made  under  the  heading  of  small  Bessemer  billets, 
relative  to  large  Bessemer  billets  costing  more  than  small  Bessemer 
billets,  apply  also  here.  By  a  comparison  it  will  be  seen  that  small 
basic  open-hearth  billets  cost  less  than  large  basic  open-hearth  billets, 
for  the  reasons  previously  noted. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  total  book  costs  are  not  net 
costs,  as  they  include  profits  arising  from  the  use  of  materials  at 
prices  above  the  actual  cost  of  production  which  accrued  to  the  same 
companies  or  interests. 

Profits  on  sales  and  transfers  of  smauj  biujets. — Small  Besse- 
mer iillets. — ^The  production  of  small  Bessemer  billets  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  covered  by  the  foregoing  cost  statement  was 
2,686,706  tons.  Of  this  total  quantity  approximately  71  per  cent 
was  used  at  piill  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  lighter  rolled  products. 
The  remainder  was  either  sold  or  transferred  at  a  profit.  In  the 
following  table  are  given  the  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for  the 
small  Bessemer  billets  sold  or  transferred  at  a  profit,  by  years,  1902 
to  1906. 
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Table  60.— BOOK  COSTS,  PBICBS,  AND   PROFITS  FOE   SMALL  BESSEMER   BILLETS 
SOLD  OR  TRANSFERRED  AT  A  PROFIT,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Year. 


Sold. 


Tons.     Cost.  Price.  Profit. 


Tiansferred  at  a  profit. 


Tons.     Cost.  Price.  Profit. 


Sold  and  transferred  at  a 
profit. 


Tons.     Cost.  Price.  Profit, 


1902.... 
1903.... 
1B04.... 
1006..-. 
1906.... 

Total 


96,683 
76,883 
93,474 
97,662 
68,136 


$20. 16 
20.62 
17.62 
17.39 
18.89 


526.07 
27.56 
17.89 
20.76 
23.64 


$6.91 

6.94 

.37 

3.36 

4.65 


227,636 

103,796 

1,992 

8,840 

3,652 


$20. 38  $23. 98 
23.64'  24. 
19.63'  20.63 
17.23  21,28 
19.  Ol'  22.35 


$3.60 
1.28 
1.00 
4.05 
3.34 


323,218 
180,679 

95,466 
101,402 

71,787 


$20. 31 
22.30 
17.66 
17.38 
18.90 


$24.60 
25.99 
17.95 
20.77 
23.49 


$4.29 
3.69 


4.  ,59 


431,737 


18.84 


22.96 


4.12 


340,815 


21.29  24.17 

I 


2.88 


772,562 


19.93 


23.50 


3.57 


The  quantity  sold  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  431,737 
tons.  The  average  cost  of  producing  this  tonnage  was  $18.84  per 
ton,  and  the  average  price  received  was  $22.96  per  ton,  affording  an 
average  profit  of  $4.12  per  ton. 

The  quantity  transferred  at  a  profit  was  340,815  tons.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  producing  this  tonnage  was  $21.29  per  ton  and  the  aver- 
age price  received  was  $24.17  per  ton,  affording  an  average  profit 
of  $2.88  per  ton.  The  average  transfer  profit  ranged  from  $1  per 
ton  in  1904  to  $4.05  per  ton  in  1905. 

The  total  profit  on  the  sales  and  transfers  at  a  profit  has  little  sig- 
nificance so  far  as  a  study  of  costs  is  concerned. 

Small  i'Osic  open-hearth  iillets. — The  total  production  of  small 
basic  open-hearth  billets  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
908,343  tons,  and  of  this  quantity  nearly  90  per  cent  was  used  at 
mill  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  light  rolled  products.  Of  the  re- 
maining 10  per  cent  only  a  very  small  quantity  was  transferred  at  a 
profit,  the  balknce  being  sold. 

The  following  table  gives  the  book  costs,  prices,- and  profits  for  the 
sales  and  transfers : 

Table  51.— BOOK  COSTS,   PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  SMALL  BASIC  OPEN-HEARTH 
BILLETS  SOLD  OR  TRANSFERRED  AT  A  PROFIT,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Year. 

Sold. 

Transferred  at  a  profit. 

Sold  and  transferred 
at  a  profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

1902 

26,447 
13,301 
17,966 
18,101 
7,521 

$27.24 
25.85 
18.64 
16.69 
19.82 

$24.75 
25.37 
20.01 
20.66 
26.66 

ttB.49 

1.47 
4.07 
6.83 

12,848 

3,279 

334 

64 

11 

$20.81 
26.01 
23.38 
16.49 
17.88 

$24.78 
25.60 
22.46 
21.40 
21.64 

$3.97 

^  .93 
4.91 
3.76 

38,296 
16,580 
18,300 
18,155 
7,632 

$25.08 
25.87 
18.62 
16.59 
19.82 

$24.76 
26.40 
20.05 
20.67 
25.66 

1*0.  S3 

1903 

1.43 

1904 

1905 

4.08 

1906 

5.83 

Total :.. 

82,336 

22.10 

23.00 

.90 

16,526 

21.87 

24.87 

3.00 

98,862 

22.06 

23.31 

1.25 

^  Loss. 
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The  quantity  sold  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  82,336 
tons.  The  average  cost  of  this  tonnage  was  $22.10  per  ton  and  the 
average  price  received  was  $23  per  ton,  affording  an  average  profit 
of  $0.90  per  ton.  In  1902  the  sales  of  small  basic  billets  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  $2.49  per  ton,  and  in  1903  a  loss  of  $0.48  per  ton.  The  losses 
shown  are  based  on  book  costs  and  not  on  net  costs. 

The  quantity  transferred  at  a  profit  was  only  16,526  tons,  and  the 
average  transfer  profit  was  $3  per  ton.  In  view  of  the  small  tonnage 
involved,  the  amount  of  this  profit,  as  related  to  the  costs  of  suc- 
ceeding products  made  from  small  billets,  was  insignificant. 

Section  4.  Book  cost  of  sheet  bars,  1902-1906. 

A  sheet  bar  is  made  by  rolling  an  ingot  down  to  a  flat  rectangular 
section  suitable  for  further  rolling  into  sheets.  The  common  dimen- 
sions of  sheet  bars  are  about  8  inches  wide,  f  inch  to  J  inch  thick,  cut 
to  lengths  of  30  feet.  They  are  rolled  in  the  same  way  and  on  the 
same  type  of  miU  as  small  billets.     (See  p.  193.) 

The  cost  data  secured  by  the  Bureau  for  the  period  1902  to  1906 
covered  the  production  of  both  Bessemer  sheet  bars  and  open-hearth 
sheet  bars. 

Bessemer  sheet  bars. — The  total  production  of  Bessemer  sheet 
bars  covered  by  cost  data  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
4,808,673  tons.  In  addition  to  this  tonnage  small  lots  of  bars  were 
reported  which  were  made  in  connection  with  certain  other  products 
and  for  which  the  separate  cost  of  bars  could  not  be  stated.  The 
total  quantity  was,  however,  small,  and  if  included  would  not  have 
affected  perceptibly  the  total  average  cost. 

In  the  two  following  tables  the  book  costs  of  producing  Bessemer 
tiheet  bars  are  given  (1)  by  years  1902  to  1906  and  (2)  by  districts 
for  the  five-year  period : 

TABLE  52.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BESSEMER  SHEET  BABS,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1908, 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

Gross  tons  produced     

664,991 

680,451 

1,056,425 

1,177,084 

1,329,722 

4,808,673 

$16.93 
.73 
.07 
.58 
.05 

.28 
.07 

.25 

$18.38 
.69 
.08 
.58 
.05 

.28 

.08 

.28 

115.44 
.56 
.06 
.52 
.02 

.16 
.06 

.27 

$15.37 
.49 
.05 
.46 
.06 

.14 
.05 

.23 

$17.01 
.63 
.06 
.46 
.08 

.18 
.06 

.22 

$16.45 

Labor 

.67 

Fuel         

.06 

.SO 

Rolls 

.05 

Materials   in  repairs   and    main- 

.20 

Rnpplies  fvnd  t-oniR. . . . 

.06 

MisceUaneous  and  general  works 

.26 

Mill  cost 

18.96 

20.42 

17.09 

16.84 

18.60 

-      18.14 
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TiBLE  62.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BESSEMER  SHEET  BARS,  ETC.— Continued. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

Ldditloiial  cost: 

General    and    miscellaneous 

to.  42 

.SO 

to.  58 

.54 

to.  63 
.32 

to.  29 
.27 

to.  41 

.51 

to.  43 

Depreciation 

41 

Total  book  cost 

19.88 

21.64 

17.94 

17.40 

19.62 

18.98 

'rice  of  ineots used    .. ....... 

tie. 26 
2,634 

tl2.32 

266 

to.  67 

tl7.44 
2,693 

tl2.84 

316 

to.  94 

tl4.83 
2,555 

til.  67 

285 

to.  61 

tl4.78 
2,548 

til. 34 

285 

to.  59 

tie.  25 
2,682 

tl2.34 

313 

to.  76 

115  75 

2,564 
tl2  01 

'rice  of  scrai)  recovered 

'oiinds  of  scrap  recovered. ........ 

295 

to.  70 

DABLE  63.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BESSEMER  SHEET  BARS,  BY  DISTRICTS,  FIVE 

YEARS,  1902-1906.1 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


Valley. 


Pittsburgh, 


Wheeling. 


Total  and 

average,  aU 

districts. 


jtosa  tons  produced. 


2,720,953 


333,696 


1,764,024 


4,808,673 


[ngots... 
Liabor... 
Fuel.... 


Steam 

Bolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

^cellaneons  and  general  works  expense. . 


tl6. 06 
.56 
.07 
.54 
.05 
.20 
.06 


tl5.79 
.69 
.06 
.37 
.04 
.19 
.03 
.20 


tl7.18 
.58 
.05 
.46 
.06 
.18 
.08 
.24 


tl6.45 
.57 
.06 
.50 
.06 
.20 
.06 
.25 


Mill  cost 

A.dditional  cost: 

General  and  misc^aneous  expense. . 
Depreciation 


17.80 


.45 
.37 


18.83 


18.14 


.43 
.41 


Total  book  cost. 


19.71 


18.98 


Price  of  ingots  used 

Pounds  of  ingots  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered . . . . 
Pounds  of  scrap  recovered. . 
^et  cost  of  waste. 


tl5.36 
2,672 

til.  86 

299 

to.  70 


tl5.12 
2,596 

tl2.16 

319 

to.  67 


tl6. 49 
2,546 

tl2.23 

286 

to.  69 


tl5.75 
2,564 

112.01 

296 

to.  70 


'  For  average  costs  by  years  for  the  several  districts  see  Table  XIV,  p.  558. 

The  production  of  Bessemer  sheet  bars  covered  by  the  cost  state- 
ment ranged  from  564,991  tons  in  1902  to  1,329,722  tons  in  1906. 
The  production  showed  a  steady  increase  during  the  period,  notwith- 
standing the  depression  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  1904.    The 
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output  of  sheet  bars  was  not  affected  to  any  great  extent  by  the 
general  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  because  the  bars  were 
used  for  products  which  were  sold  ultimately  to  consumers  whose 
demands  were  fairly  constant.  These  Bessemer  sheet  bars  ■  were 
produced  in  three  districts,  namely,  Valley,  Wheeling,  and  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Raw  material. — ^The  raw  material  for  the  prodiiction  of  Bessemer 
sheet  bars  was  Bessemer  billet  ingots,  and  the  average  cost  of  the 
ingots  per  ton  of  sheet  bars  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
$16.45,  and  ranged  from  $15.37  per  ton  in  1905  to  $18.38  per  ton  in 
1903.  The  average  cost  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  was 
$15.79  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district,  $16.06  per  ton  for  the 
VaUey  district,  and  $17.18  per  ton  for  the  Wheeling  district.  As  in 
the  case  of  other  rolled  products,  the  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  sheet 
bars  was  determined  by  the  price  of  ingots  per  ton  and  the  net  cost 
of  waste  in  rolling. 

The  average  price  of  the  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  was  $15.75 
per  ton.  Practically  all  of  the  ingots  were  used  at  their  works  cost, 
although  the  average  price  was  considerably  less  than  the  average  cost 
of  the  total  production  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  average  cost  of  ingots  in  the  districts  in  which  sheet  bars  were 
made  was  lower  than  the  average  cost  for  all.  The  total  quantity  of 
Bessemer  billet  ingots  used  was  5,503,917  tons,  or  18.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots.  The  average  price  of 
ingots  ranged  from  $14.78  per  ton  in  1905  to  $17.44  per  ton  in  1903. 
Considered  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  '1902'  to  1906  the 
average  price  of  ingots  was  $15.12  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
$15.36  per  ton  for  the  Valley  district,  and  $16.49  per  ton  for  the 
Wheeling  district. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste,  i.  e.,  the  cost  of  the  gross  loss  in, 
weight  less  the  value  of  scrap  recovered,  was  $0.70  per  ton,  and 
ranged  from  $0.59  per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.94  per  ton.in  1903.  For  the 
five-year  period  the  average  net  cost  of  waste  was  $0.69  per  ton  for 
the  Wheeling  district,  $0.67  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and 
$0.70  per  ton  for  the  Valley  district. 

Cost  above  matenai. — The  average  cost  above  material  of  Bessemer 
sheet  bars  for  the  five-year  period  was  $1.69  per  ton,  or  9.3  per  cent 
of  the  mill  cost. 

The  average  cost  of  labor,  the  most  important  single  item,  was  $0.57 
per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.49  per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.73  per  ton  in 
1902.  The  declining  annual  average  labor  cost  followed  the  same 
general  trend  as  for  large  and  small  billets,  and  was  due,  apparently, 
to  an  increased  production  at  the  best  equipped  plants,  in  which  the 
labor  costs  were  the  lowest.  The  average  labor  costs  for  the  Valley, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Wheeling  districts  for  the  period  were  nearly  the 
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same,  mamely,  $0.56   per  ton,   $0.59   per  ton,   and  $0.58   per  ton, 
respectively. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  was  only  $0.06  per  ton,  and  showed  no 
appreciable  variation  by  years  or  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period. 

The  average  cost  of  steam  was  $0.50  per  ton,  and  the  cost  for  any 
year  did  not  differ  from  this  average  more  than  $0.08  per  ton.  Con- 
sidered by  districts  for  the  period,  however,  the  range  was  from  $0.37 
per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $0.54  per  ton  for  the  Valley 
district,  a  difference  of  $0.17  per  ton. 

For  the  five-year  period  the  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.05  per 
ton;  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  $0.20  per  ton;  of  sup- 
plies and  tools,  $0.06  per  ton ;  and  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works 
expense,  $0.25  per  ton. 

Additional  cost. — The  additional  cost  was  derived  from  the  profit 
and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies,  and  the  items  are  grouped  under 
the  headings  of  (1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  and  (2)  de- 
preciation. The  average  cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense 
for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.43  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of 
depreciation  for  the  same  period  was  $0.41  per  ton.  As  the  raw 
materials  for  this  and  preceding  stages  of  production  were  used  at 
furnace  or  works  cost,  instead  of  at  total  book  cost,  these  items  of 
additional  cost  increase  in  a  cumulative  way. 

Total  hook  cost. — ^The  average  mill  cost  of  Bessemer  sheet  bars 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $18.14  per  ton,  and  adding 
the  additional  costs  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  gave 
a  total  book  cost  for  the  period  of  $18.98  per  ton.  The  range  of  total 
book  costs  by  years  was  from  $17.40  per  ton  in  1906  to  $21.54  per  ton ' 
in  1903,  and  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  from 
118.09  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $19.71  for  the  Wheeling  district. 

The  total  book  costs,  as  in  the  case  of  other  rolled  products  here 
mder  consideration,  are  not  net  costs,  as  they  include  profits  arising 
from  the  transfer  of  materials  at  prices  above  the  actual  costs  ojf 
production,  which  accrued  to  the  same  companies  or  interests  as 
produced  these  Bessemer  sheet  bars. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  average  costs  of  Bessemer  sheet  bars 
vere  below  the  average  costs  of  Bessemer  billets.  As  previously 
iteted,  there  were  great  differences  in  the  cOsts  of  different  products 
it  different  plants,  as  well  as  differences  in  the  number  of  plants  pro- 
lucing  a  given  product.  Bessemer  billets  were  produced  by  a  great 
lumber  of  plants,  while  Bessemer  sheet  bars  were  produced  by  a  com- 
)aratively  small  number.  Bessemer  sheet  bars  produced  at  any  given 
)lant,  the  cost  of  raw  materials  being  the  same,  would  cost  more  than 
arge  billets. 

Open-heaeth  sheet  bars. — The  total  production  of  open-hearth 
heet  bars  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  for  which  cost  data 
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were  obtained,  was  1,241,072  tons.  About  60  per  cent  of  this  tonnage 
was  made  from  acid  open-hearth  steel  and  about  40  per  cent  from 
basic  open-hearfh  steel.  It  was  not  possible,  however,  from  the  cost 
reports,  to  separate  the  costs  of  producing  sheet  bars  from  the  two 
kinds  of  open-hearth  steel. 

The  book  costs  of  producing  open-hearth  sheet  bars  by  years  1902 
to  1906j  and  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  are  given  in  the  two 
following  tables : 

Table  64.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  OPEN-HEAETH  SHEET  BARS,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton,] 


Item. 


1903 


1904 


Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 


Gross  tons  produced 

Ingots 

Labor 

Fuel 

S^eam 

Rolls J 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

Mill  cost 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . . 
Depreciation 

Total  book  cost 

Price  of  ingots  used 

Pounds  of  ingots  used .' 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


182,260 


238,814 


210,668 


260,575 


348,755 


1,241,072 


S22.81 
.95 
.26 
.64 
.10 
.21 
.09 
.50 


124.04 
.98 
.32 
.62 
.07 
.27 


$18.82 
.84 
.26 
.54 
.08 
.17 
.07 
.37 


$19.06 
.80 
.21 
.58 
.06 
.21 
.05 
.31 


J21.14 
.86 
.31 
.71 
.06 
.24 
.05 


121.11 
.88 
.27 
.63 
.01 
.23 
.07 
.37 


25.66 


.74 


26.86 


.87 
.64 


21.15 


21.28 


.40 
.18 


23.65 


.37 


27.12 


21.78 


21.86 


24.39 


121.50 
2,605 

S14. 40 

341 

H.31 


S22.60 
2,589 

$15. 05 

310 

$1.44 


$17.65 
2,549 

$10.31 

274 

$1.17 


$17.79 
2,583 

$12.81 

253 

$1.27 


$19.90 
2,681 

$13.59 

294 

$1.24 


$19.84 
2,681 

$13.36 

292 

$1.27 


TABLE  65.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  OPEN-HEARTH   SHEET   BARS,  BY  DISTRICTS, 

FIVE  YEARS,  1902-1906.> 
.  [In  dollars  per  gross  ton.]  ' 


Item. 

Chicago  and 
Valley. 

Pittsburgh. 

Wheeling. 

Total  and 
average,  all 
disln;ts. 

Gross  tons  produced 

88,592 

996,279 

156,201 

1,241,072 

Ingota 

$20.00 
1.36 
.63 
.79 
.19 
.40 
.12 
.54 

$20.79 
,71 
.18 
.63 
.06 
vl9 
.06 
.34 

$23.81 
1.68 
.67 
.52 
.10 
.34 
.06 
.48 

$21.11 

Fuel 

Steam 

63 

Rous 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

23 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense 

.37 

Mill  cost 

24.03 

22.96 

27.66 

23  68 

'  For  average  costs,  by  years,  for  the  several  districts,  see  Table  XV,  p.  I 
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CABLE  66— AVERAGE  BOOK    COST    OF  OPEN-HEAETH   SHEET  BARS,  ETC.— Continued. 


Item. 


Chicago  and 
Vafley. 


Pittsburgh. 


■Wheeling. 


Total  and 

average,  all 

distncts. 


Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 
Depreciation 

Total  book  cost ^ 

Price  of  ingots  used 

Founds  of  ingots  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


(0.64 
.46 


JO.  67 
.42 


to.  02 


to.  53 
.37 


26.12 


24.05 


27.68 


tl8. 28 
2,732 

$11. 81 

436 

SI.  72 


tl9.63 
2,663 

tl3.47 

278 

SI.  16 


(22.06 
2,611 

$14.01 

303 

$1.76 


$19.84 
2,581 

$13.36 

292 

$1.27 


The  production  of  open-hearth  sheet  bars  covered  by  the  cost  state- 
ments ranged  from  182,260  tons  in  1902  to  348,755  tons  in  1906.  Open- 
hearth  sheet  bars  were  produced  during  this  period  in  the  Chicago, 
Valley,  Pittsburgh,  and  Wheeling  districts,  but,  on  account  of  the 
individual  character  of  the  data,  the  costs  for  the  Chicago  and  Val- 
ley districts  have  been  combined.  The  greater  part  of  the  production 
of  open-hearth  sheet  bars  was  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  namely, 
80.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Baw  material. — The  raw  material  for  producing  open-hearth  sheet 
bars,  as  already  noted,  consisted  of  both  acid  and  basic  open-hearth 
ingots,  about  60  per  cent  of  the  former  and  40  per  cent  of  the  latter. 
The  average  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  open-hearth  sheet  bars  for  the 
five-year  period  was  $21.11,  and  ranged  from  $18.82  per  ton  in 
1904  to  $24.04  per  ton  in  1903.  Considered  by  districts  for  the 
five-year  period  the  average  cost  of  ingots  was  $20  per  ton  for 
the  Chicago  and  Valley  group,  $20.79  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  and  $23.81  per  ton  for  the  Wheeling  district. 

The  price  of  ingots  corresponded  with  the  works  cost  of  producing 
them.  However,  it  is  not  possible  to  show  the  connection  of  the  price 
of  ingots  to  the  cost  of  ingots  as  previously  done,  on  account  of  the 
mixture  of  acid  and  basic  open-hearth  steel  and  also  because  the 
ingots  used  for  open-hearth  sheet  bars  comprised  only  a  small  part 
of  the  total  ingot  production.  The  average  price  of  the  ingots  was 
$19.84  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $17.65  per  ton  in  1904  to  $22.60  per 
ton  in  1903.  For  the  five-year  period  the  average  price  was  $18.28 
per  ton  for  the  Chicago  and  Valley  group,  $19.63  per  ton  for  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  and  $22.05  per  ton  for  the  Wheeling  district. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste — the  connecting  link  between  the 
price  of  the  ingots  per  ton  and  the  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  sheet 
bars— was  $1.27  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $1.17  per  ton  in  1904  to 
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$1.44  per  ton  in  1903.  The  average  net  cost  of  waste  for  the  five-year 
period  by  districts  was  only  $1.16  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
as  compared  with  $1.76  per  ton  for  the  Wheeling  district  and  $1.72 
per  ton  for  the  Chicago  and  Valley  group.  The  low  net  cost  of  waste 
for  the  Pittsburgh  district  was  due  principally  to  the  low  require- 
ment of  ingots  per  ton  of  bars. 

Gost  above  material. — The  average  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
year  period  was  $2.52  per  ton,  or  10.7  per  cent  of  the  mill  cost. 

The  labor  cost  averaged  $0.88  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.80  per 
ton  in  1905  to  $0.98  per  ton  in  1903.  The  course  of  the  average  cost 
of  labor  was  similar  to  that  for  Bessemer  sheet  bars,  and  the  declining 
cost  was  due  to  the  increased  output  and  to  the  application  of  labor- 
saving  devices.  Considered  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  the 
average  labor  cost  was  $0.71  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district,  $1.36 
for  the  Chicago  and  "Valley  group,  and  $1.68  per  ton  for  the  Wheeling 
district. 

The  item  of  fuel  for  open-hearth  sheet  bars  was  relatively  more 
important  than  for  Bessemer  sheet  bars.  The  average  cost  of  this 
item  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.27  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$0.21  per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.32  per  ton  in  1903.  This  high  cost  was 
due  to  the  reheating  of  a  large  quantity  of  steel.  The  differences  in 
the  average  costs  of  fuel  are  more  noticeable  when  considered  by 
districts.  The  Pittsburgh  district  for  the  five-year  period  showed  a 
cost  of  only  $0.18  per  ton,  while  the  average  cost  for  the  Wheeling 
district  was  $0.67  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  for  the  Chicago  and 
Valley  group  was  $0.63  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  steam  was  $0.63  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.54 
per  ton  in  1904  to  $0.71  per  ton  in  1906.  The  average  cost  by  dis- 
tricts for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.52  per  ton  for  the  Wheeling 
district,  $0.63  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  $0.79  per  ton 
for  the  Chicago  and  Valley  group.  These  differences  in  the  average 
costs  by  districts  were  due  in  part  to  the  use  of  gas  from  blast  fur- 
naces connected  with  the  plant. 

The  average  cost  of  rolls  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.07  per  ton; 
of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  $0.23  per  ton;  of  supplies 
and  tools,  $0.07  per  ton;  and  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works 
expense,  $0.37  per  ton. 

Additional  cost. — The  items  under  this  heading  were  derived  from 
the  profit  and  loss  acounts  of  the  companies,  and  apportioned  by  the 
Bureau  in  the  manner  elsewhere  described.  (See  pp.  20-21.)  They 
are  grouped  under  (1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  de- 
preciation. The  average  cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense 
for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.58  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of 
depreciation  for  the  same  period  was  $0.37  per  ton.    As  already 
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noted,  each  product  from  pig  iron  on  was  generally  cha^-ged  to  the 
next  step  at  ^furnace  or  works  cost  instead  of  total  book  cost,  with 
theresultithatithese  items  of  additional  cost  increase  in  a  cumulative 
manner. 

Total  hook  cos^.— The  average  mill  cost  of  open-hearth  sheet  bars 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $23.63  per  ton.  Adding  to 
this  the  additional  costs  mentioned  above,  which  were  derived  from 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  .gave  a  total  book  cost  of  $24.58.  The 
total  book  cost  ranged  by  years  from  $21.78  per  ton  in  1904  to  $28.37 
per  ton  in  1903.  The  .average  cost  in  1905,  namely,  $21.86  per  ton, 
was  nearly  as  low  as  the  average  cost  in  1004.  The  total  book  cost 
by  districts  for  theifive-year  period  was  ,$24.05  per  ton  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh district, -$25.12  per  ton  for  the  Chicago  and  Valley, group,  and 
$27.68  per  ton  for  the  Wheeling  district. 

As  in  the  case  of  Bessemer  sheet  bars  and  other  ,  products  here 
under  consideration,  these  total  book  costs. are  not  net  costs,  as;they 
include  profits  arising  from  the  transfer  of  materials  (principally 
ore,  coke,  and,  pig  iron)  at  prices  above  the  actual  cost  of  .production 
which  accrued  to  the  same  companies  or  interests  as  produced  these 
open-ihearth  sheet  bars. 

Profits  ok  sales  and  TEANsnEKS  or  sheet  ^abs,.— Bessemer  sheet 
bars. — The  production  of  Bessemer  sheet  bars  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  covered  by  the  foregoing  cost  statements  was 
4^808,673  tons.  Of  this  total  quantity,  1,406,509  tons,  or  approxi- 
mately 30  per  cent,  were  sold,  and  the  remainder  was  used  at  a, profit 
in  the  manufacture  of  sheets. 

The  book  costs,  prices,  sand  profits  for  Bessemer  sheet  bars  .sold  or 
transferred  at  a  profit  are  given  by  years,  1902  to  1906,, in  the, follow- 
ing table : 

Table  56.-BOOK  COSTS,  PEICES,  AND  PEOFITS  FOR  BESSEMER  SHEET  BARS  SOLD 
OR  TRANSFERRED  AT, A.;  PROFIT,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton-] 

Year. 

Sold. 

Transferred  at  a  profit. 

Sold  and  transferred  at  a 
profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

1902 

78,399 
119,678 
417,237 
400,897 
390/298 

J20.15 
21.36 
17.92 
16.99 
19.01 

K7.71 
27.:59 
17.27 
19.56 
21.95 

t7.56 
6.23 

2.  SI 
2.94 

498,293 
575,543 
649,444 
776,263 
947,638 

120.12 
21.29 
18.16 
17.66 
19.60 

$23.78 
23.65 
20.55 
21.20 
22.77 

S3. 66 
2.36 
2.39 
3.64 
3.17 

576,692 

695,221 

1,066,681 

1,177,160 

1,337,936 

J20.12 
21.30 
18.07 
17.37 
19.43 

t24.31 
24.33 
19.27 
20.64 
22.53 

$4.19 
3.03 
1.20 
3.27 
3.10 

1903 

1904 

1905.. 

1906 

Total 

1,406,509 

18.38 

20.68 

2.30 

3,447,181 

19.23 

22.29 

3.06 

4,853,690 

18.98 

2L82 

2.84 

>Lo8a. 
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The  total  quantity  of  Bessemer  sheet  bars  produced  for  the  five 
years  1902  to  1906  was  4,808,673  tons,  and  the  quantity  sold  and  trans- 
ferred for  the  same  period  was  4,853,690  tons,  the  difference  being 
due  to  a  decrease  in  the  inventory  of  bars  on  hand.  The  average  total 
book  cost  of  the  quantity  produced  and  the  average  cost  of  the  quan- 
tity sold  and  transferred  at  a  profit  were  identical,  namely,  $18.98 
per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  the  quantity  sold  was  $18.38  per  ton,  and  the 
average  price  received  was  $20.68  per  ton,  affording  an  average  profit 
of  $2.30  per  ton.  Bessemer  sheet  bars  were  sold  in  1904  at  an  average 
loss  of  $0.65  per  ton.  This  loss,  however,  is  based  on  a  comparison 
with  book  costs  and  not  with  net  costs.  The  average  cost  of  the  quan- 
tity transferred  at  a  profit  for  the  five-year  period  was  $19.23  per  ton, 
and  the  average  transfer  price  was  $22.29  per  ton,  giving  an  average 
profit  for  the  period  of  $3.06  per  ton,  which  ranged  from  $2.36  per  ton 
in  1903  to  $3.66  per  ton  in  1902. 

As  the  sales  of  Bessemer  sheet  bars  did  not  enter  in  any  consider- 
able degree  into  the  costs  of  subsequent  products  made  from  bars, 
which  are  covered  in  these  cost  statements,  the  average  profit  on  the 
sales  and  transfers  combined  has  little  significance  so  far  as  this  dis- 
cussion of  costs  is  concerned. 

0 ■pen-hearth  sheet  bars. — ^The  production  of  open-hearth  sheet  bars 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  covered  by  preceding  cost  data, 
was  1,241,072  tons.  Of  this  total  quantity  approximately  72  per  cent 
was  used  at  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  lighter  rolled  products.  The 
remainder  was  either  sold  or  transferred  at  a  profit. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits 
for  open-hearth  sheet  bars  sold  or  transferred  at  a  profit  by  years 
1902  to  1906 : 


Table  67.— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOE  OPEN-HEAETH  SHEET  BARS  SOLD 
OR  TRANSFERRED  AT  A  PROFIT,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


- 
Year. 

Sold. 

Transferred  at  a  profit. 

Sold  and  transferred  at  a 
profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

1902 

7,187 
34,376 
21,338 
34,929 
41,966 

S28.83 
28.64 
22.88 
23.50 
23.99 

S30.08 
29.39 
22.12 
23.68 
26.89 

tl.25 
.76 

1.76 
.08 

2.90 

18,798 
47,883 
32,149 
43,028 
66,694 

S28.83 
28.71 
23.41 
23.14 
24.02 

128.70 
27.79 
22.62 
23.08 
23.79 

1*0. « 
i.Bt 
1.79 

i.oe 

i.«3 

26,985 
82,259 
53,487 
77,957 
108,560 

128.83 
28.68 
23.20 
23.31 
24.01 

129.08 
28.46 
22.42 
23.31 
24.99 

10.25 

1903 

i.«t 

1904      

i.7! 

1905 

1906 

'.'98 

Total 

139,796 

25.09 

26.11 

1.02 

208,462 

26.26 

24.83 

KJiS 

348,248 

25.19 

25.34 

.15 
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The  quantity  sold  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  139,796 
tons.  The  average  cost  of  producing  this  tonnage  was  $26.09  per 
ton,  and  the  average  price  received  was  $26.11  per  ton,  affording  an 
average  profit  of  $1.02  per  ton.  Open-hearth  sheet  bars  were  sold 
at  an  average  loss  of  $0.76  per  ton  in  1904,  and  at  an  average  profit 
of  $2.90  per  ton  in  1906. 

For  the  five-year  period  208,452  tons  were  transferred  at  a  loss. 
The  average  cost  of  this  quantity  was  $25.26  per  ton,  and  the  average 
transfer  price  was  $24.83  per  ton,  or  $0.43  per  ton  less  than  the 
average  cost.  These  open-hearth  sheet  bars  were  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lighter  rolled  products  at  a  loss  each  year  of  the  period. 
This  loss  ranged  from  $0.06  per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.92  per  ton  in  1903. 
This  fact,  however,  does  not  materially  affect  the  cost  of  products 
made  from  sheet  bars,  for  the  reason  that  the  quantity  transferred 
at  a  loss  was  comparatively  small. 

The  losses  shown,  however,  are  based  on  a  comparison  with  book 
costs  and  not  with  net  costs. 

Section  5.  Book  cost  of  rails,  1902-1906. 

The  manufacture  of  rails  forms  an  important  part  of  the  steel 
industry.  They  are  made  by  rolling  an  ingot  down  to  the  desired 
shape  and  weight.  The  ingot  is  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  bloom  (for 
example,  6  inches  by  8  inches)  on  a  blooming  mill,  and  then  the  final 
part  of  the  rolling  is  done  on  a  rail  finishing  mill.  On  the  rail  finish- 
ing mill  the  bloom  is  gradually  reduced  by  passing  successively 
through  the  differently  designed  grooves  in  the  rolls. 

Eails  are  not  a  particularly  simple  product,  because  they  have  to 
be  made  with  great  care  and  according  to  exact  specifications.  There 
is  a  much  larger  gross  loss  in  weight  in  rolling  than  for  biUets  or 
sheet  bars,  on  account  of  the  extensive  cropping  of  the  ends  of  the 
material.  Furthermore,  rails  require  considerable  labor  for  straight- 
ening and  finishing  after  they  are  cold. 

Eails  are  made  from  both  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel,  although 
during  the  period  1902  to  1906  the  production  of  open-hearth  rails 
was  relatively  unimportant.  The  production  of  open-hearth  rails 
in  no  year  amounted  to  over  7  per  cent  of  the  total  rail  production. 
The  weight  of  rails  per  yard  varies  greatly,  ranging  from  only  a 
few  pounds  per  yard  to  more  than  100  pounds.  Eails  are  distin- 
guished as  either  heavy  or  light.  Heavy  rails,  as  classified  by  the 
■Bureau,  are  those  which  weigh  50  pounds  per  yard  or  more,  and  light 
rails  are  those  which  weigh  less  than  50  pounds  per  yard. 

Heavy  kails. — The  production  of  heavy  rails  reported  by  the  com- 
panies furnishing  cost  data  to  the  Bureau  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  was  14,020,303  tons.    This  was  practically  the  tota,l  pro- 
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duction  of  heavy  rails  madecin  the  United  States idurii^g, the  period. 
The  American  Iron  ,and  Steel  Association  ^reported  the  production  of 
heavy  trails,  45, pounds  and  over,  made  during, the  period  1902  to  19.06 
as  14,29.1,041  tons,  but  this  tonnage  included  a  small  quantity  of 
girder  rails,  and,  owiijg  to  the  difference  in, classification,  the  exact 
percentage  of  heavy  raij^  can  not  be  computed,  'but  practically  all  of 
the  production  of  such, rails  is  covered  by  the  .Bureau's  Qgures. 

Of  the  total  production  of  heavy  rails  covered  by  cost  returns, 
namely,  14,020,303  tons,  13,533,157  tons,  or  96.5  per  cent,  were  Bes- 
semer, and  487,146  tons,  or  3.5  per  cent,  were  open  hearth.  The  small 
production  of  open-shearth  rails  was  entirely  from  the  South,  the 
annual  output  ranging  from  only  3,598  tons  in  1902  to  163,853  ttjns 
in  1905. 

In  the  two  following  tables  the  book  costs  of  producing  heavy  ;rails 
are  given  (1)  by  years,  1902  to  1906,  and  (2)  by  districts  for  the  five- 
year  period : 

Table  58.— AVEEAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  HEAVY  BAILS,  BY  YEAKS,  1902-1908. 
[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

,1906 

Total  and 
,  average, 

5  years, 

2,667,687 

2,736)375 

2,039,875 

3,123,776 

3,452,590 

14,020,303 

$17.73 

1.33 

.13 

.48 

.18 

.28, 
.10 

.31 

$19.25 

1.32 

,13 

.54 

.16 

.28 

.11 

;31 

$17. 18 

1.28 

.13 

.51 

.16 

.27 
.11 

.34 

$17.74 

1.18 

.12 

.41 

.17 

.25 
.10 

.29 

$19.09 

1.17 

;13 

-.41 

.17 

.29 

.10 

.29 

$18.29 

-,1.25 

Fuel     - 

.13 

.46 

KoUs 

.17 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 

<27 
.10 

Miscellaneous     and     general 

.-30 

Mill  cost 

20.54 

1 
.57 
.98 

22.08 

.81 
.65 

19.98 

.80 
.37 

20.26 

.43 

.45 

21.65 

.52 
.75 

20.9? 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous 

.61 

.65 

,22.09 

23.64 

21.15 

21.14 

22,92 

W^ 

Price  of  ingots  used 

$16.69 
2,734 

$12.85 

460 

$1.04 

$18.15 
2,735 

'$13.95 

,468 

$1.10 

,$16.03 

2,754 

$11.66 

485 

$1.15 

$16.49 
2,765 

$11.92 

492 

$1.25 

$17.83 
2,811 

$13.76 

635 

$1.26 

$17,12 
2,783 
$12. 9i 

,491 

T$1.17 

Founds  of  ingots  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 
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ri^l»^69.— AVEBAQE   BOOK  COST  OF  HEAVY  RAILS,   BY  DISTRICTS,   FIVE  YEAKS, 

1902-1906.1 

(In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


Chicago 

and 
Western 


Lake 
Erie. 


Valley. 


Pitts- 
burgh. 


Eastern. 


Sonthemi 


Total  and 


all  dis- 
tricts. 


Gross  tons  produced 

Ingots 

Labor 

Fuel 

Bteam; 

Rolls; 

Materials  In  repairs  and  main- 
tenance  

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general 
works  expense 

Mill  cost.. 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous 

expense 

Depreciation , 

Total  book  cost 

Price  of  ingots  used 

Pounds  of  ingots  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  costDf  traste 


4,071,711 


1,674,401 


1,044,717 


3,462,102 


3,280,226 


487,146 


14,020,303 


J17.78 

1.10 

.15 

.51 

.10 

.21 
.10 

.20 


tl9.07 

1.37 

.16 

.59 

.23 

.29 
.09 


117.54 

1.09 

.07 

.46 

.16 

.27 

.08 

.29 


$16.67 

1.05 

.08 

.26 

.12 

.18 


$20.04 

1.48 

.15 

.56 

.28 

.34 
.14 


$21.02 

2.31 

.11 

.52 

.11 


.16 


$18.29 

1.25 

.13 

.46 

.17 

.27 
.10 


20.15 


.98 
.97 


22.  & 


.67 
.37 


19.96 


.47 
.49 


18.78 


.49 
.45 


23.30 


.76 


.61 

.65 


22.10 


23.27 


19.69 


25.75 


22.23 


$16.58 

$17.89 

$16.46 

2,777 

2,717 

2,824 

$12.12 

$12.90 

$13.35 

612 

458 

540 

$1.20 

$1.18 

$1.08 

$15.73 
2,823 

$12.78 

553 

$0.94 


$18.92 
2,673 

$14.69 

386 

$1.12 


$18.71 
2,861 

$11.04 

584 

$2.31 


$17.12 
2,763 

$12.92 

491 

$1.17 


1  For  average  costs,  by  years,  for  the  several  districts,  see  Table  XVI,  p.  560. 

The  production  of  heavy  rails  reported  ranged;  from  2,039,875  tons 
in  1904  to  3,452,590  tons  in  1906.  The  depression  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  1904  had  a  marked  eflEect  upon  this  branch  of  the 
industry,  as  railroads  are  the  first  to  reduce  the  volume  of  their 
purchases  in  dull  times.  The  greater  part  of  the  production  was 
from  the  Chicago  and  Western,  Pittsburgh,  and  Eastern  districts. 
As  already  noted,  the  total  includes  487,146  tons  of  Southern  open- 
hearth  rails,  the  remainder  of  the  reported  production  being  of  Besse- 
mer quality. 

Raw  material. — The  raw  material  for  th©  production  of  the  Besse- 
mer heavy  rails  was  Bessemer  rail  ingots.  For  the  production  of , the 
small  quantity  of  Southern  open-hearth  rails  basic  open-hearth  ingots 
were  used.  The  average  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  rails  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $18.29  and  ranged  from  $17.18  per  ton 
in  1904  to  $19.25  per  ton  in  1903.    Considered  by  districts  for  the  five- 
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year  period  the  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  Bessemer  rails  ranged  from 
$16.67  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $20.04  per  ton  for  the 
Eastern  district.  The  cost  of  the  Southern  basic  open-hearth  ingots 
was  still  higher,  namely,  $21.02  per  ton  of  rails. 

The  average  price  of  ingots  (nearly  all  Bessemer  rail  ingots)  cor- 
responded closely  with  the  works  cost  of  producing  them.  The 
average  works  cost  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  was  $17.15  per  ton  (see 
p.  144) ,  and  the  average  price  at  which  these  ingots  were  used  was 
$17.12  per  ton,  showing  a  difference  for  the  five-year  period  of  only 
$0.03  per  ton.  This  average  price  ranged  from  $16.03  per  ton  in 
1904  to  $18.15  per  ton  in  1903.  The  average  price  of  the  Bessemer 
rail  ingots  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  ranged  from  $15.73 
per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $18.92  per  ton  for  the  Eastern 
district. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste — that  is,  the  cost  of  the  gross  loss  in 
weight  less  the  value  of  the  scrap  recovered — ^was  $1.17  per  ton,  and 
ranged  from  $1.04  per  ton  in  1902  to  $1.26  per  ton  in  1906.  The 
average  net  cost  of  waste  ia  1905,  namely,  $1.25,  was  nearly  as  high 
as  in  1906.  Considered  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  the  aver- 
age net  cost  of  waste  ranged  from  $0.94  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh 
district  to  $2.31  per  ton  for  the  Southern  district.  The  net  cost  of 
waste  for  the  Southern  district  was  very  high  on  account  of  the 
unusually  large  quantity  of  ingots  required  per  ton  of  rails.  Exclud- 
ing the  Southern  district,  the  highest  average  net  cost  of  waste  was 
$1.20  per  ton  for  the  Chicago  and  Western  district. 

Cost  above  rruitericd. — The  average  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $2.68  per  ton,  or  12.8  per  cent  of  the 
mill  cost. 

The  item  of  labor  amounted  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  cost 
above  material.  The  average  cost  of  labor  for  the  five-year  period 
was  $1.25  per  ton  and  ranged  from  $1.17  per  ton  in  1906  to  $1.33  per 
ton  in  1902.  The  average  cost  of  labor  in  producing  heavy  rails  was 
more  uniform  than  for  most  other  rolled  products  because  the  dif- 
ferent mills  were  of  about  the  same  design.  The  high  labor  cost  in 
comparison  with  the  billets  or  sheet  bars  was  due  to  the  additional 
labor  in  connection  with  sawing,  straightening,  drilling,  and  inspect- 
ing the  finished  rails,  almost  none  of  which  is  necessary  in  the  case 
of  billets  or  sheet  bars  intended  for  reroUing.  Considered  by  dis- 
tricts for  the  five-year  period,  the  average  cost  of  labor  ranged  from 
$1.05  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $2.31  per  ton  for  tho 
Southern  district.  The  very  high  cost  in  the  Southern  district  was 
due  largely  to  the  small  output  per  plant. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.13  per  ton 
and  showed  no  appreciable  variation  from  year  to  year,  although 
the  range  by  districts  for  the  five-year  period  was  considerable — from 
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$0.07  per  ton  for  the  Valley  district  to  $0.16  per  ton  for  the  Lake 
Erie  district. 

The  average  cost  of  steam  for  producing  heavy  rails  was  much 
larger  than  for  billets  or  sheet  bars,  because  much  more  power  was 
required  to  roll  an  ingot  into  the  shape  of  a  rail.  The  average  cost 
of  steam  was  $0.46  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.41  per  ton  in  1905 
and  1906  to  $0.54  per  ton  in  1903.  The  average  cost  of  steam  by 
districts  for  the  five-year  period  ranged  from  $0.26  per  ton  for  the 
Pittsburgh  district  to  $0.59  per  ton  for  the  Lake  Erie  district. 

Eolls  constitute  an  important  item  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of 
rails,  as  complicated  rolls  are  required  for  each  shape  or  section  of 
rail  and  there  are  many  sections  or  shapes.  In  addition,  the  rails 
have  to  be  rolled  accurately  as  to  weight,  and  this  requires  constant 
care  in  keeping  the  rolls  in  condition.  The  average  cost  of  rolls  for 
the  five-year  period  was  $0.17  per  ton,  and  showed  no  important 
variation  from  year  to  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  cost 
by -districts  for  the  five-year  period  ranged  from  $0.10  per  ton  for 
the  Chicago  and  Western  district  to  $0.28  per  ton  for  the  Eastern 
district. 

For  the  five-year  period  the  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs 
and  maintenance  was  $0.27  per  ton ;  of  supplies  and  tools,  $0.10  per 
ton ;  and  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  $0.30  per  ton. 

Additional  cost. — This  cost  was  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  of  the  companies  and  apportioned  by  the  Bureau  in  the 
manner  elsewhere  described.  (See  pp.  20-21.)  It  includes  chiefly 
(1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  and,  (2)  depreciation.  The 
average  cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year 
period  was  $0.61  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  depreciation  for 
the  same  period  was  $0.65  per  ton.  As  repeatedly  noted,  each  prod- 
uct from  pig  iron  on  was  generally  charged  in  the  succeeding  stage 
of  manufacture  at  furnace  or  works  cost,  instead  of  total  book  cost, 
with  the  result  that  these  items  increase  in  a  cumulative  manner. 

Toted  hook  cost. — The  average  mill  cost  of  heavy  rails  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $20.97,  and  adding  the  additional 
costs  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  gave  a  total  book 
cost  of  $22.23  per  ton.  The  total  book  cost  ranged  from  $21.14  per 
ton  in  1905  to  $23.54  per  ton  in  1903.  The  average  cost  in  1904, 
namely,  $21.15  was  only  $0.01  higher  than  in  1905.  Considered  by 
districts  for  the  five-year  period,  the  total  book  cost  of  heavy  rails 
ranged  from  $19.69  per  ton  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  $24.44  per 
ton  for  the  Eastern  district.  The  total  book  cost  of  the  Southern 
open-hearth  rails  was  $25.75  per  ton. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  costs  of  the  other  rolled  products  previously 
discussed,  these  total  book  costs  are  not  net  costs,  as  they  include 
profits  arising  from  the  transfer  of  materials  (principally  ore  and 
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coke)  at  prices  above  the  actual  cost  of  production,  which  profits 
accrued  to  the  same  companies  or  interests  as  produced  these  heavy 
rails. 

Light  rails. — The  tonnage  of  light  rails  produced  by  the  com- 
panies reporting  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  517,688 
tons. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  average  book  cost  of  producing 
light  rails  for  the  five-year  period,  1902  to  1906 : 

Table  60. — ^AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  LIGHT  RAILS,  FIVE  TEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

Gross  tons  produced 517,  688 

Ingots  and  imperfect  rails $17.  85 

Labor 2.  32 

Fuel .  43 

Steam .  58 

Bolls .  31 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance .  31 

Supplies  and  tools .  11 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense .  49 

MIU  cost 22. 40 

Additional  cost: 

Gfeneral  and  miscellaneous  expense .  87 

Depreciation 1-  .  97 

Total  book  cost 24.24 

Price  of  material  used $16.95 

Pounds  of  material  used 2,  579 

Price  of  scrap  recovered $11. 90 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 313 

Net  cost  of  waste $0.  90 

Raw  material. — ^The  larger  part  of  the  light  rails  covered  by  the 
cost  statement  was  made  from  imperfect  heavy  rails,  which  were 
rolled  down  into  smaller  sections.  In  some  cases  such  rails  were  used 
at  what  they  were  worth  as  melting  scrap  and  in  other  cases  they 
were  used  at  a  price  somewhat  above  the  value  of  melting  scrap.  A 
small  part  of  the  total  production  was  made  from  Bessemer  ingots  in 
the  same  way  as  the  heavier  rails.  The  average  cost  of  the  raw 
materialfor  the  five-year  period  was  $17.85  per  ton  of  light  rails. 
The  average  price  of  the  raw  material  per  ton  was  $16.95,  and  the 
average  net  cost  of  waste  was  $0.90. 

Cost  above  materiai. — The  average  cost  of  labor  was  $2.32  per  ton. 
This  was  much  larger  than  the  average  cost  for  heavy  rails,  due  in 
part  to  the  nature  of  the  raw  material  used  and  in  part  to  the  conl- 
paratively  small  output  per  plant. 

The  item  of  fuel  was  considerably  larger  than  for  heavy  rails,  as 
the  raw  material  in  most  cases  had  to  be  reheated.    This  cost  aveiv 
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aged' $0.43  per  tbn.  The  alpfer&g^^  cost  of  steam  was  $0.58  per  ton,  or 
nearly  the  same  as  fbr  heavy  rails. 

For  thefive-year  period' the  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.31  per 
ton;  of  material^  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  $0.31  per  ton;  of  sup- 
plies and  tools,  $0.11  per  ton;  and  of  miscellaneous  and  general 
works  expense,  $0.49 'per  ton. 

Additional  cost: — As  in  the  case  of  heavy  rails  and  other  rolled 
pi«6ducts,  the  additional  cost  was  derived  ft-om  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  and  apportioned  by  the  Bureau  to  the  several  products. 
The  items  have  been  grouped-  under  (1)  general  and  miscellaneous 
expense,  and  (2)  depreciation.  The  average  cost  of  general  and 
miscellaneous  expense  for  the  period^  was  $0.'87  per  ton,  and  the 
average  cost  of  depreciation,  $0.97  per  tbn. 

Tot(d  iook  cost. — The  mill  cost  of  light  rails  fbr  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  190(>  was  $22.40,  and  adding  the  additional  costs  from  the 
profit  and  Ibss  accounts  gave  a  total  book  cost  of  $24.24'  per  ton. 
This  average  total  book  cost  is  not  a  net  cost,  as  the  raw  materials 
for  the  earlier  stages  of  manufacture  (ore,  coke,  and  pig  iron)  were 
generally  transferred  at  prices  above  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Profits  on  sales  and  teansfees  or  rails — Heavy  rails. — The  pro- 
duction of  heavy  rails  for  the  period'  1902  to  1906  covered  by  the 
fbregoing  cost  statement  was  14,020,303  tons.  As  rails  are  a  finished 
product,  practically  the  whole  of  this  tonnage  was  sold,  although  a 
part  of  the  tonnage  was  used  by  the  producing  companies,  princi- 
pally about  their  plants. 

The  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for  heavy  rails  sold  or  trans- 
ferred, by  years,  1902  to  1906,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Fabie  61.^B00K  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  HEAVY  RAILS  i  SOLD  OR  TRANS- 
FERRED AT  A  PROFIT,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Year. 

Sold. 

Transferred  at  a  profit. 

Sold:  and  transferred  at  a 
profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

902 

2,594,961 
2,615,754 
1,898,057 
2,883,671 
3,396,381 

^^^31 
23.75 
2LS3 
21.25 
22.76 

J27;65 
28.07 
25.70 
27.13 
27.61 

t5.34 

4.32 

'    4.17 

5:88 

4.85 

5,107 

5,406 

3,932 

88>360 

112,668 

S25.20 
26.38 
24.19 
22.41 
23.21 

(25.06 
25.52 
16.48 
17.16 
19.68 

'.88 
'7.71 
'S.BS 
'S.BS 

2,600,068 
2,621,160 
1,901,989 
2,972,031 
3,509,049 

$22.32 
23.76 
21^53 
21.30 
22,78 

$27.65 
28.07 
25.68 
26.84 
27.36 

$5.33 
4.31 
4.15 
5.54 
4.58 

903 

904 

905... 

90ft_ 

TotaL... 

13,388,824 

22.37 

27.34 

4.97 

215,473 

23.03 

18.87 

'4.16 

13,604,297 

22.38 

27.20 

4.82 

'  Approximately  97  per  cent  was  Bessetner.  '  Loss. 

The  quantity  sold  for  the  fi.ve-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
13,388,824  tons.  The  average  cost  of  this  tonnage  was  $22.37  per  ton, 
md  the  average  price  received  was  $27.34  per  ton,  affording  an  aver- 
ige  profit  of  $4.97  per  ton.    The  average  price  ranged  from  $25.70 
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in  1904  to  $28.07  in  1903,  and  the  average  profit  ranged  from  $4.17 
in  1904  to  $5.88  per  ton  in  1905.  Of  the  total  quantity  sold  for  the 
five-year  period,  12,618,666  tons  were  domestic  sales  and  770,158  tons 
were  export  sales.  The  average  price  for  the  domestic  sales  was 
$27.69  per  ton  as  compared  with  $21.49  per  ton  for  export  sales. 

The  quantity  transferred  for  the  five-year  period  was  215,473  tons. 
The  average  cost  of  the  rails  transferred  was  $23.03  per  ton,  and  the 
average  transfer  price  was  $18.87  per  ton,  resulting  in  an  average 
loss  on  the  tonnage  transferred  of  $4.16  per  ton.  There  was  a  loss 
from  transfer  in  each  year,  which  ranged  from  $0.14  per  ton  in  1902 
to  $7.71  per  ton  in  1904.  This  loss  was  due  largely  to  the  operations 
of  one  company,  which  used  its  defective  rails  at  their  scrap  value 
instead  of  using  them  at  cost. 

Light  reals. — No  satisfactory  data  were  obtained  relative  to  the 
profits  from  the  sales  of  the  total  production  of  light  rails.  The 
data  secured,  covering  a  part  of  the  total  production,  showed  that  the 
average  profit  was  considerably  less  per  ton  on  light  rails  than  on 
heavy  rails. 

Section  6.  Book  cost  of  plates,  1902-1906.  "~ 

Plates  are  "pieces  of  steel  ranging  in  thickness  from  |  to  2  inches, 
and  in  width  from  6  to  140  inches,  cut  to  various  lengths.  They  are 
a  finished  steel  product;  that  is,  they  are  generally  sold  and  not 
further  elaborated.  The  principal  uses  of  plates  are  for  boilers, 
ships,  tanks,  steel  cars,  buildings,  bridges,  etc. 

Steel  plates  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  sheared  and  universal,  the 
former  kind  being  made  on  a  sheared  plate  mill,  and  the  latter  kind 
on  a  universal  plate  mill. 

In  the  sheared  plate  mill  the  slab  (a  portion  of  a  flattened  ingot) 
is  rolled  into  a  plate  by  passing  sidewise  between  horizontal  rolls 
which  roll  down  the  material  to  the  desired  thickness.  This  leaves 
the  edges  and  ends  quite  irregular,  and  the  plates  are  then  cut  or 
sheared  to  the  required  form.  On  this  type  of  mill  it  is  not  practicable 
to  roll  very  narrow  plates.  The  width  of  a  sheared  plate  is  not 
ordinarily  less  than  48  inches,  and  may  run  as  high  as  140  inches. 

Universal  plates  are  made  in  the  same  way  as  sheared  plates,  except 
that  the  universal  plate  mill,  in  addition  to  its  horizontal  rolls,  which 
reduce  the  material  in  thickness,  has  vertical  rolls  on  either  side  which 
regulate  the  width  of  the  plate.  These  vertical  rolls  are  adjustable 
to  any  width  up  to  the  size  of  the  mill.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
make  plates  as  narrow  as  6  inches  and  as  wide  as  48  inches. 

There  are  no  statistics  giving  the  total  production  of  plates  in  the 
United  States  during  the  period  1902  to  1906.  The  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association  gives  the  production  of  steel  plates  since  January- 
1, 1905,  but  from  1902  to  1904,  inclusive,  plates  and  sheets  were  com- 
bined.   The  total  production  of  steel  plates  as  reported  by  the 
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American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  for  the  years  1905  and  1906  was 
4,539,403  tons,  and  the  total  production  of  steel  plates  covered  by 
cost  data  secured  by  the  Bureau  for  these  two  years  was  3,373,828 
tons,  or  74.3  per  cent.  It  is  believed  that  the  cost  data  secured  for 
sheared  and  universal  plates  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  covered 
fully  75  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  Unit^  States. 

As  noted  above,  the  cost  data  secured  covered  the  production  of 
both  sheared  plates  and  universal  plates,  and,  as  the  two  kinds  of 
plates  are  widely  different  in  cost,  as  well  as  in  method  of  rolling, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  separately  the  cost  of  each. 

Sheared  plates. — The  production  of  sheared  plates  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  covered  by  cost  data  was  3,317,232  tons. 

The  book  cost  of  producing  sheared  plates  is  given  by  years  for  the 
period  1902  to  1906  in  the  following  table  :^ 

Table  62.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST   OF  SHEARED   PLATES  FROM  SLABS,   BY  YEARS, 

1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

647,645 

562,317 

445,307 

814,664 

847,309 

3,317,232 

t22.38 
2.50 
.37 
.46 
.22 
.47 
.13 
.39 

$23.19 
2.66 
.40 
.64 
.18 
.59 
.16 
.48 

$20.  66 
2.61 
.48 
.64 
.18 
.53 
.16 
.56 

$20.20 
2.20 
.39 
.62 
.20 
.45 
.16 
.41 

$21.  61 
2.09 
.38 
.44 
.17 
.46 
.14 
.46 

$21.65 

2.36 

Fuel       

■  40 

.51 

Jt,OUg                                                    

.19 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.49 
.15 

MiBcellaneous  and  general  worka  expense. . 

.45 

Millcost        

26.92 

.59 
1.00 

28.20 

.85 
.82 

25.82 

.94 
.51 

24.53 

.46 

.57 

25.74 

.59 
.80 

26.10 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense — 

.68 

.74 

Total  book  coat       

28.51 

29.87 

27.27 

25.56 

27.13 

27.49 

Price  of  slabs  used            

$20.34 
2,909 

$13.83 

663 

$2.04 

$20.63 
3,045 

$13.87 

783 

$2.56 

$17.90 
3,123 

$11.26 

866 

$2.76 

$17.92 
3,029 

$11.  89 

760 

$2.28 

$19.38 
2,974 

$13.00 

710 

$2.23 

$19. 21 

3,007 

Price  of  scrap  recovered      

$12. 75 

743 

Net  cost  of  waste 

$2.34 

The  production  of  sheared  plates  ranged  from  445,307  tons  in  1904 
to  847,309  tons  in  1906. 

Raw  material. — Practically  all  of  the  raw  material  for  producing 
sheared  plates  was  basic  open-hearth  slabs.  Ordinary  Bessemer 
steel  is  not  so  well  fitted  for  the  production  of  plates.    The  average 

•  For  this  product  and  the  following  ones  it  is  not  practicable  to  show  the  costs  by 
districts,  as  this  would,  in  some  Instances,  reveal  the  costs  of  particular  concerns. 
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cost  of  slabs  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $21.55  perton, 
and  ranged  from  $20.20  per  ton  in  1905  to  $23.19  in  1903.  This 
average  cost  of  slabs  per  ton  of  sheared  plates  was  determined  by  the 
price  of  the  slabs  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling. 

The  average  price  of  slabs  for  the  five-year  period  was  $19.21  per 
ton,  and  ranged  from  $17.90  per  ton  in  1904  to  $20.63  in  1903.  T^e 
average  price  of  slabs  in  1905,  namely,  $17.92  per  ton,  was  only 
$0.02  per  ton  higher  than  in  1904.  Practically  all  of  the  basic  open- 
hearth  slabs  were  used  at  mill  cost. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste,  which  is  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  the  slabs  per  ton  of  plates  and  the  price  of  the  slabs  per  ton, 
was  $2.34  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period,  and  ranged  from'  $2.04 
per  ton  in  1902  to  $2.76  per  ton  in  1904.  The  large  quantity  of  slabs 
required  per  ton  of  sheared  plates,  and  the  high  net  cost  of  wastes  are 
the  result  of  the  extensive  shearing  of  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  plates. 

Cost  above  matericd. — The  average  cost  above  material  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $4.55  per  ton,  or  17.4  per  cent  of 
the  mill  cost. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  for  the  five-year  period  was  $2.36  per  ton, 
and  ranged  from  $2.09  per  ton  in  1906  to  $2.66  per  ton  in  1903.  The 
years  1905  and  1906  showed  a  considerable  decline  iu'  the  average  cost 
of  labor,  which  was  due  probably  to  the  increased  output  in  these 
years,  and  to  some  extent  probably  to  improved  labor-saving  devices. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.40  per  ton, 
and  ranged  from  $0.37  per  ton  in  1902  to  $0.48  per  ton  in  1904. 

The  item  of  steam  averaged  $0.51  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.44 
per  ton  in  1906  to  $0.64  per  ton  in  1904. 

The  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.19  per  ton ;  of  materials  in  repairs 
and  maintenance,  $0.49  per  ton;  of  supplies  and  tools,  $0.15  per  ton; 
and  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  $0.45  per  ton. 

Additional  cost. — Under  this  caption  are  included  the  various  items 
of  expense  found  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies, 
which  were  apportioned  to  the  cost  of  the  several  products,  as  else- 
where described.  (See  pp.  20-21.)  The  items  have  been  grouped 
under  (1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depreciation. 
The  average  cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $0.65  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of 
depreciation  for  the  same  period  was  $0.74  per  ton.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  these  costs  are  cumulative,  as  the  materials  for  this 
and  earlier  stages  of  manufacture  were  used  at  furnace,  works,  or 
mill  cost,  instead  of  total  book  cost. 

Total  hook  cost. — The  mill  cost  of  sheared  plates  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  was  $26.10,  and  adding  the  additional  costs  de- 
rived from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  gave  a  total  book  cost  of  $27.49 
per  ton.  The  total  book  cost  ranged  from  $25.56  per  ton  in  1905,  to 
$29.87  per  ton  in  1903. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  i  rolled  products  discussed  in  this 
eb^ptQrsthe  total  book  costs  Of  sheared  plates  were  not  the  net  costs 
of  producing  them,  a.s  the  costs  included  profits  arising  from  the 
transfer  of  materials  (principally  ore,  coke,  and  pig  iron)  at  prices 
jibove  the  actual  cost  of  production,  the  profits  of  which  accrued  to 
the  same  companies  or  interests  as  produced  the  sheared  plates. 

iUNivEBSAL , PLATES. — The  total  production  of  universal  plates  re- 
ported during  the  five-year  iperiod  1902  to  1906  was  3,039,73a  tons. 
Of  this  total,. as  shown  .by  the  cost  statements,  2,007,3M  tons  were 
made  from  slabs  and  1,032,388  tons  were  made  directly  from  ingots. 
As  the  total  production  could  not  be  pjit  on  the  same  basis,  and  as 
there  was  a  .considerable  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material, 
as  well  as  in  the  cost  above  material,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  sepa- 
rately the  production  of  universal  plates  from  slabs  and  the  produc- 
tion of  universal  plates  from  ingots. 

UnwersoU  plaies  frqm  cSlflLs. — The  production  of  uniyersal  plates 
from  Mabs  for  the  five-year  period  130^  to  1906  was  ,2,007^3:44  tons. 

In  the  ;?ollawing  table  is  given  the  average  book  cost  of  producing 
universal  plates  from  slabs  for  the  fiverjear  period,  by  years. 

TABIB  63.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  UNIVERSAL  PLATES  PROM  SLABS,  BY  YEARS, 

1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

Gross  tons  produced 

,202,170 

,319>879 

349,359 

507,440 

628,496 

2,007,344 

Slabs 

.$20.20 
1.79 
.26 
.41 
.11 
>30 
.16 
.43 

$24.31 
,1.99 
.29 
.70 
.14 
.31 
.16 
.43 

$19.47 
1.72 
.31 
.57 
.14 
■  24 
.11 
;44 

$20.81 
1.87 
.37 
.55 
.\t 
.31 
.16 
.47 

$23.05 
1.79 
.37 
.68 
.14 
.31 
.15 
.48 

$21  78 

1.83 

Fuel 

8tAam 

57 

Rolls 

13 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main  teriaace 

.30 
.15 

MisceUaneousiand  general  works  expense. . . 

.46 

Mill  cost 

23.66 

.67 
.71 

28.33 

.62 
.37 

23.00 

.35, 
.J9 

24.68 

.36 
.14 

26.87 

.46 
.68 

25.56 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  misppllaneous  expense 

Pppreqjajipn , 

.44 
.41 

Total- book  cost 

24:94 

29.22 

23.54 

26.18 

28.01 

26.40 

P^e  ofslabsused 

$18.83 

2,584 

$10.  69 

318 

.11.37 

,$22.63 

2,580 

$11.66 

318 

.$1.78 

$18.  05 
2,587 
$9.61 
321 
$1.42 

$19.39 
2,614 

$11.44 

354 

$1.42 

$21.44 
2,657 

$13.36 

399 

$1.61 

$20.25 

Pounds  oJ  slabs  used 

2,614 
$11. 78 

Price  of  scrap  recovered  

363 

Net  cost  of  waste 

$1.63 
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The  production  of  universal  plates  from  slabs  ranged  from  202,170 
tons  in  1902  to  628,496  tons  in  1906.  There  was  an  uninterrupted 
increase  in  production  during  this  period,  the  tonnage  produced  in 
1906  being  more  than  three  times  the  production  in  1902. 

Raw  Tnaterial. — ^The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  the  uni- 
versal plates  here  considered  was  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  slabs 
mixed.  It  was  not  possible  to  separate  the  cost  of  producing  uni- 
versal plates  from  Bessemer  slabs  as  distinct  from  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing such  plates  from  open-hearth  slabs. 

The  average  cost  of  slabs  per  ton  of  universal  plates  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $21.78,  and  ranged  from  $19.47  per 
ton  in  1904  to  $24.31  per  ton  in  1903.  Apparently  no  profit  was 
charged  on  the  slabs  used. 

The  average  price  of  slabs  per  ton  was  $20.25  and  ranged  from 
$18.05  per  ton  in  1904  to  $22.53  per  ton  in  1903. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste  in  producing  universal  plates  was 
much  less  than  in  producing  sheared  plates,  on  account  of  there  being 
no  necessity  for  shearing  the  sides  of  the  plates.  The  average  net 
cost  of  waste  was  $1.53  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $1.37  per  ton  in  1902 
to  $1.78  per  ton  in  1903. 

Cost  above  material. — ^The  average  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $3.77  per  ton,  or  14.8  per  cent  of  the 
mill  cost.  The  item  of  labor  comprised  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  above  material,  and  averaged  $1.83  per  ton,  ranging  from  $1.72 
per  ton  in  1904  to  $1.99  per  ton  in  1903. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.34  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of 
steam  for  the  same  period  was  $0.57  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.13  per  ton ;  of  materials  in  repairs 
and  maintenance,  $0.30  per  ton;  of  supplies  and  tools,  $0.15  per  ton; 
and  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  $0.45  per  ton. 

Additional  cost. — This  cost  was  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  and  apportioned  by  the  Bureau.  The  items  are  grouped 
under  (1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depreciation. 
The  average  cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $0.44  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of 
depreciation  for  the  same  period  was  $0.41  per  ton.  As  already 
noted,  each  product  from  pig  iron  on  was  generally  charged  to  the 
next  step  at  furnace,  works,  or  mill  cost  instead  of  total  book  cost, 
with  the  result  that  these  items  increase  in  a  cumulative  manner. 

Total  hook  cost. — ^The  mill  cost  of  universal  plates  from  slabs  for 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $25.55,  and  adding  additional 
costs  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  gave  a  total  book 
cost  of  $26.40  per  ton.  The  total  book  cost  ranged  from  $23.54  per 
ton  in  1904  to  $29.22  per  ton  in  1903. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  these  total  book  costs  were  not  net  costs,  as 
they  included  profits  arising  from  the  transfer  of  materials  above  the 
ictual  cost  of  production  which  accrued  to  the  same  companies  or 
interests  as  produced  these  universal  plates. 

Universal  plates  from  ingots. — ^The  production  of  universal  plates 
from  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  covered  by  cost  data 
was  1,032,388  tons. 

The  book  cost  of  producing  universal  plates  from  ingots  by  years, 
1902  to  1906,  is  given  in  the  following  table : 

Table  64— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  UNIVERSAL  PLATES  FROM  ENGOTS,  BY  YEARS, 

1902-1908. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


1902 


1903 


1905 


1906 


Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 


Gross  tons  produced 

Ingots 

LatK>r 

Fuel 

Steam 

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Uiscellaneous  and  general  works  expense 

Uillcost 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense.. . 
Depreciation , , 

Total  book  cost ,... 

Price  of  ingots  used 

Pounds  of  ingots  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

^et  cost  of  waste 


162,715 


159,025 


144,719 


248,952 


326,977 


1,032,388 


$17.85 
1.41 
.29 
.46 
.18 
.31 
.12 
.29 


119.97 
1.70 
.46 
.80 
.11 
.52 
.14 
.44 


}16. 13 
1.07 
.26 
.63 
.11 
.32 
.07 
.32 


$16.69 
1.22 
.40 
.57 
.16 
.37 
.15 
.29 


$18.00 
1.02 
.35 
.52 
.17 
.32 
.10 
.29 


$17.70 
1.24 
.36 
.58 
.15 
.36 
.12 
.32 


20.91 
.51 


24.14 


.•T3 
.59 


18.91 


.68 
.35 


19.85 


.37 

.29 


20.77 


.48 
.58 


20.83 


.51 
.48 


22.04 


25.46 


19.84 


20.61 


21.83 


21.82 


$16.43 
2,867 

$12. 91 

554 

$1.42 


$18. 10 
2,882 

$12. 67 

5S6 

$1.87 


$14.  72 
2,869 

$10. 33 

591 

$1.41 


$16.  46 
2,822 

$11.  47 

641 

$1.24 


$16.  73 
2,714 

$11.  86 

430 

$1.27 


$16. 30 
2,810 

$11. 82 

522 

$1.40 


The  production  of  universal  plates  from  ingots  ranged  from 
L44,719  tons  in  1904  to  326,977  tons  in  1906.  The  production  of  uni- 
versal plates  from  ingots  during  this  period  amounted  to  approxi- 
nately  one-third  of  the  total  production  of  such  plates. 

Raw  materiel. — ^The  raw  material  used  in  producing  these  plates 
yas  almost  entirely  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  The  average  cost  of 
hese  ingots  per  ton  of  universal  plates  for  the  five-year  period  was 
517.70,  and  ranged  from  $16.13  per  ton  in  1904  to  $19.97  per  ton  in 
.903.  As  in  the  cases  of  the  other  plates  discussed  above,  these  costs 
rere  determined  by  the  average  price  of  ingots  per  ton  and  the  net 
lost  of  waste  in  rolling. 
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The  average  price  of  ingots  was  $16.30  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$14.72  per  ton  in  1904  to  ,$18.10  pen  ton  in  1903.  These  averse 
prices  do  not  include  any  transfer. profits  on  the  ingots,  as  they  were 
used  at  works  cost. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste,  whichis  the  connecting  link  between 
the  price  of  the  ingots  per  ton  and  the  cost  of  the  ingots  per  ton  of 
plates  was  $1.40,  and  ranged  from  $1.24  per  ton  in  1905. to  $1.87 .per 
ton  in  1903. 

Cost  above  material. — The  average  cost  above  material- for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $3.13  per  ton,  or  15  per  cent  of  the 
mill  cost. 

The  item  of  labor  amounted  to  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
above  material,  the  average  cost  being  $1.24  per  ton,  and  ranging 
frGmi$1.02  per  ton  in  1906  to  $1.70  per  ton  in  1903. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.36  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost 
of  steam  was  $0.58  per  ton.  The  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.15 
per  ton;  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  $0.36  per  ton;  of 
supplies  and  tools,  $0.12  per  ton ;  and  of  miscellaneous  and  general 
works  expense,  $0.32  per  ton. 

Additional  cost. — The  items  under  this  head  were  derived  from  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies  and  apportioned  by  the 
Bureau  to  the  several  products.  They  have  been  grouped  under  two 
headings,  namely,  (1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  {%) 
depreciation.  The  average  cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $0.51  per  ton,  and  the 
average  cost  of  depreciation  for  the  same  period  was  $0.48  per  ton. 
These  items  increase  in  a  cumulative  manner,  as  the  raw  materials 
from  pig  iron  on  were  generally  used  at  furnace,  works,  or  mill  cost, 
instead  of  total  book  cost. 

Total  took  cost. — The  average  mill  cost  of  universal  plates  ifrora 
ingots  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $20.83,  and  adding 
the  additional  costs  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  ^gave 
a  total  book  cost  of  $21.82  per  ton.  The  total  book  cost  ranged  irom 
$19.84  per  ton  in  1904  to  $25.46  per  ton  in  1903. 

The  average  total  book  cost  of  universal  plates  from  ingots  forithe 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $4.58  per  ton  less  than  the  average 
total  book  cost  of  universal  plates  from  slabs  for  the  same  period. 
This  was  due  principally  to  the  fafit  that  the  plates  made  from 
ingots  were  heavier  on  the  average  than  those  made  from, slabs,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  plants  ^producing  universal  plates  from 
ingots  had  better  equipment  and  operated  under  more  favorable 
conditions. 

As  in  :the  case  of  other  rolled  products,  the  total  book  costs  lof 
univeisal  .plates  from  iogots  were  no,t  the  net  costs  of  producUojii,.as 
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they  included  profits  arising  from  the  transfer  of  materials  at  prices 
above  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Profits  on  sales  and  transfers  of  plates. — It  was  not  possible 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  com- 
panies were  kept  to  give  separately  the  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for 
sheared  and  universal  plates. 

The  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for  all  plates  combined,  there- 
fore, as  shown  by  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Table 65— BOOK  COSTS,  PKICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOB  PLATES  SOLD  OR  TRANSFERRED 
AT  A  PROFIT,  BY  YEARS,  19U2-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Year. 

Sold. 

Traisferred  at  a  profit. 

Sold  and  transfened  at  a 
profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

1902 

996,854 

949,515 

817,517 

1,354,907 

1,264,967 

S26.92 
28.38 
24.86 
24.78 
26.86 

135.65 
36.13 
30.59 
30.96 
34.09 

$8.73 
7.75 
5.73 
6.18 
7.23 

40,346 
36,340 

136,417 
95,385 

359,714 

$30.72 
32.34 
24.88 
26.36 
26.59 

$34.12 
33.44 
26.95 
29.04 
31.23 

$3.40 
1.10 
2.07 
2.68 
4.64 

1,037,200 

985,855 

953,934 

1,450,292 

1,624,681 

$27.07 
28.53 
24.86 
24.89 
26.80 

$35.59 
36.03 
30.07 
30.84 
33.46 

$8.52 

1903 

7.50 

1904  ..!r. 

5.21 

1905 

5.95 

1906 

6.66 

Total.... 

5,383,760 

26.31 

33.42 

7.11 

668,202 

26.77 

30.34 

3.57 

6,051,962 

26.36 

33.08 

6.72 

The  production  of  plates  for  the  five  years  1902  to  1906  and  the 
average  total  book  cost  discussed  above  were  as  follows : 


Item. 


Tons 
produced. 


Total 
book 
cost. 


Sheared  plates  from  slabs . . . 
Uniwrsal  plates  from  slabs. 
TTniversal  plates  from  ingots 

Total 


3,317,232 
2,007,344 
1,032,388 


$27.49 
26;  40 
21.82 


6,356,964 


26.23 


The  quantity  sold  and  transferred,  as  shown  by  the  profit  and  loss 
statement,  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  6,051,962  tons, 
and  the  total  production,  as  shown  above,  was  6,356,964  tons,  a  dif- 
ference of  305,002  tons.  A  part  of  this  difference  was  due  to  a 
large  quantity  of  plates  for  which  it  was  not  possible  to  determine 
separately  and  with  accuracy  the  sales  price  and  profit.  This  ton- 
nage, therefore,  had  to  be  excluded  from  the  profit  and  loss  state- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  there  were  differences  in  the  inventories 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period,  as  well  as  certain  tonnage 
a^ustments  between  cost  tonnages  and  profit  and  loss  tonnages.  No 
77232°— 13 ^17 
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part  of  the  tonnage  produced  was  used  at  cost.  The  average  cost 
of  the  quantities  sold  and  transferred  was  $26.36  per  ton,  and  the 
average  cost  of  the  total  production,  as  shown  above,  was  $26.23  per 
ton,  or  a  difference  of  $0.13  per  ton. 

The  quantity  sold  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
5,383,760  tons.  The  average  cost  of  this  quantity  was  $26.31  per  ton, 
and  the  average  price  received  was  $33.42  per  ton,  affording  an  aver- 
age profit  of  $7.11  per  ton. 

The  total  quantity  transferred  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906 
was  .668,202  tons.  The  average  cost  of  this  quantity  was  $26.77  per 
ton,  and  the  average  transfer  price  was  $30.34  per  ton,  giving  an 
average  transfer  profit  of  $3.57  per  ton. 

The  average  profit  on  the  combined  quantities  sold  and  transferred 
has  little  statistical  significance.    . 

Section  7.  Book  cost  of  structural  shapes,  1902-1906. 

Structural  shapes  consist  of  I  beams,  channels,  angles,  tees,  zees, 
and  other  shapes  which  are  rolled  for  strictly  structural  purposes. 
Such  shapes  are  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  bridges,  ships, 
cars,  etc.  They  are  used  alone,  as  well  as  built  up  into  girders  with 
plates  and  other  shapes.  Plates  used  in  the  fabrication  of  structural 
material,  however,  are  not  classified  as  structural  shapes,  but  as  plates. 

The  various  structural  shapes  are  of  widely  different  sizes  and 
weights.  The  standard  sizes  for  I  beams  and  channels  are  from  3 
to  15  inches  in  width,  although  larger  ones  are  made,  running  as 
high  as  24  inches  in  width.  Angles  in  standard  sizes  are  from  3 
to  6  inches  in  width.  Smaller  sizes  than  3  inthes  in  width  are  also 
made,  although  generally  used  for  other  purposes,  such  as  agricul- 
tural implements,  bedsteads,  automobiles,  etc.  Tees  and  zees  are  still 
smaller  than  angles,  running  from  1  to  4  inches  in  width. 

The  heaviest  of  these  shapes — ^I  beams  and  channels — are  some- 
times rolled  from  ingots  on  one  mill  to  a  half-finished  shape  re- 
sembling somewhat  the  desired  section  or  shape,  and  then  finished  on 
another  mill  with  rolls  having  specially  designed  grooves  for  each 
different  shape  and  size.  The  lighter  shapes — angles,  tees,  and  zees — 
are  usually  rolled  down  from  large  billets  on  a  mill  with  rolls  having 
specially  designed  grooves. 

The  total  production  of  structural  shapes  in  the  United  States  for 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  as  reported  by  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Association,  was  7,124,576  tons,  and  the  total  production 
covered  by  the  cost  datsi  was  4,417,872  tons,  or  62  per  cent.  Of  the 
4,417,872  tons  of  structural  shapes  covered  by  cost  data  1,724,641 
tons  were  made  from  ingots  and  2,693,231  tons  were  made  from  large 
billets.  In  presenting  the  costs  it  is  necessary  to  consider  separately 
the  cost  of  producing  shapes  from  ingots  and  from  large  billets. 
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STRtTCTURAL  SHAPES  FROM  INGOTS. — The  production  of  structural 
shapes  from  ingots  reported  by  the  companies  furnishing  cost  data 
to  the  Bureau  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  1,724,641 
tons.  This  production,  as  noted  above,  consisted  only  of  the  larger 
sizes. 

In  the  following  table  the  book  cost  of  producing  structural  shapes 
from  ingots  is  given  by  years,  1902  to  1906. 

Table  66.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  STRUCTURAL  SHAPES  FROM  INGOTS,  BY  YEARS, 

1902-1906. 

(In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1903 

1906 

Total 

and 

average, 

6  years. 

347,340 

283,088 

207,214 

357,634 

629,365 

1,724,641 

$19.95 
2.13 
.21 
.88 
.33 
.52 
.20 
.35. 

123.17 
2.29 
.47 
.93 
.25 
.46 
.15 
.50 

tl7.41 
2.05 
.33 
1.00 
.37 
.39 
.17 
.49 

$19.24 
2.04 
.40 
.84- 
.39 
.41 
.17 
.61 

$20.65 
2.20 
.44 
.84 
.39 
.53 
.19 
.50 

$20.21 

2.16 

38 

Fuel 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.48 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense..) 

.47 

Mill  cost 

.   24.57 

.69 
.74 

28.22 

1.04 
.43 

22.21 

.85 
.30 

24.00 
.23 

26.64 

.94 
,83 

25.10 

.87 
55 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

Depreciation.  ..  

26.90 

29.69 

23.38 

26.11 

27.41 

Price  of  ingots  used 

117.63 
3,081 

112.  46 

772 

J2.32 

120.34 
3,028 

113.52 

716 

S2.83 

116.63 
2,990 

$11.  26 

686 

$1.78 

$17.38 
2,901 

$12.16 

603 

$1.86 

$18.61 
2,968 

$13.34 

668 

$2.04 

$18.06 

2,989 

$12.71 

686 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Founds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 

$2  15 

The  rieported  production  of  structural  shapes  from  ingots  ranged 
from  207,214  tons  in  1904  to  529,365  tons  in  1906. 

Raw  material. — The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  the  larger 
sizes  of  structural  shapes  was  both  basic  open-hearth  and  Bessemer 
ingots,  the  greater  part  being  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  the  ingots  per  ton  of  structural  shapes  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  was  $20.21,  and  ranged  from  $17.41  per  ton 
in  1904  to  $23.17  per  ton  in  1903.  The  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of 
structural  shapes  is  determined  by  the  price  of  the  ingots  per  ton 
and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling. 
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The  average  price  of  ingots  corresponded  with  the  works  cost  of 
producing  them,  as  no  transfer  profit -was  charged  on  the  ingots 
used.  The  average  price  of  ingots  was  $18.06  per  ton,  and  ranged 
from  $15.63  per  ton  in  1904  to  $20.34  per  ton  in  1903.  These  prices 
were  substantially  parallel  with  the  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  structural 
shapes,  although  the  average  net  cost  of  waste  varied  considerably 
by  years. 

The  net  cost  of  waste,  that  is,  the  cost  of  the  gross  loss  in  weight 
less  the  value  of  the  scrap  recovered  averaged  $2.15  per  ton,  and 
ranged  from  $1.78  per  ton  in  1904  to  $2.83  per  ton  in  1903. 

Cost  above  material. — The  average  cost  above  material  for  the 
five-year  period  was  $4.89  per  ton  or  19.5  per  cent  of  the  mill  cost. 

The  item  of  labor  comprised  44  per  cent  of  the  cost  above  material. 
The  average  cost  of  this  item  was  $2.15  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$2.04  per  ton  in  1905  to  $2.29  per  ton  in  1903.  The  average  labor 
cost  in  1904,  namely,  $2.05  per  ton,  was  only  $0.01  higher  than  in 
1905,  The  course  of  the  average  cost  of  labor  in  the  different  years 
was  more  uniform  than  for  most  other. products.  This  is  probably 
accounted  for 'by  the  fact  that  there  were  fewer  plants  producing 
structural  shapes  and  the  production  of  these  plants  was  more  nearly 
uniform  from  year  to  year. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.38  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.21 
per  ton  in  1902  to  $0.47  per  ton  in  1903. 

The  item  of  steam  was  quite  large  on  account  of  the  power  required 
to  roll  the  material  into  the  various  shapes.  The  average  cost  of 
steam  was  $0.88  per  t«n,  and  ranged  from  $0.84  per  ton  in  1905  and 
1906  to  $1  per  ton  in  1904. 

The  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.35.  This  was  much  higher  than 
for  any  of  the  preceding  rolled  products,  but  this  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  complex  type  of  the  sections  produced,  the  manufacture  of 
which  requires  rolls  of  a  different  pattern  for  each  shape  and  size. 
Therefore,  a  much  larger  assortment  of  rolls  must  be  carried  than  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  any  simple  shape  or  even  for  rails, 
for  which  the  variety  of  sections  is  not  so  large. 

The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was  $0.48 
per  ton;  of  supplies  and  tools,  $0.18  per  ton;  and  of  miscellaneous 
and  general  works  expense,  $0.47  per  ton. 

Additional  cost. — This  cost  was  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  of  the  companies,  and  apportioned  by  the  Bureau  as  else- 
where described.  (See  pp.  20-21.)  The  items  are  grouped  under  (1) 
general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depreciation.  Thie  aver- 
age cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year  period 
was  $0.87  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  depreciation  was  $0.55 
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per  ton.  As  repeatedly  noted,  each  product  from  pig  iron  on  was 
generally  charged  to  the  next  step  at  furnace,  works,  or  mill  cost, 
instead  of  total  book  cost,  with  the  result  that  these  additional  -costs 
•increase  in  a  cumulative  manner. 

Total  iooh  cost. — The  average  mill  cost  of  structural  shapes  from 
ingots  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $25.10,  and  adding 
the  additional  cost  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  gave  a  total 
book  cost  of  $26.52  per  ton.  The  total  book  cost  ranged  from  $23.36 
per  ton  in  1904  to  $29.69  per  ton  in  1903.  As  in  the  case  of  the  costs 
of  other  rolled  products  previously  discussed,  these  total  book  costs 
included  profits  arising  from  the  transfer  of  materials  at  prices  above 
the  actual  costs  of  production,  which  profits  accrued  to  the  same  com- 
panies or  interests  as  produced  these  structural  shapes. 

Structukal  shapes  teom  large  biurets.— The  total  production  of 
structural  shapes  from  large  billets  covered  by  cost  data  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  2,693,231  tons.  This  covered  the  manu- 
facture of  the  smaller  sizes  of  structural  shapes,  as  already  noted. 

The  book  cost  of  producing  structural  shapes  from  large  billets, 
by  years,  1902  to  1906,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  67^AYEEAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  STRUCTURAL  SHAPES  PROM  LARGE  BILLETS, 

BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  Droduced        

258,330 

436,060 

382,406 

717,836 

898,609 

2,693,231 

Laree  billets                        w    

J23.25 
3.15 
.32 
.41 
.29 
.57 
.15 
.41 

122.68 
2.60 
.28 
.53 
.31 
.47 
.17 
.45 

$19.64 
2.S8 
.31 
.47 
.27 
.51 
.19 
.46 

J21.16 
2.55 
.33 
.45 
.30 
.40 
.19 
.46 

$22.63 
2.32 
.31 
.32 
.37 
.39 
.17 
.43 

$21.88 

2.54 

Fuel 

.31 

Steam     -. 

.42 

Eolls                                   

.32 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools                 

.44 
.18 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

.44 

Mill  cost 

28.55 

,63 
.78 

27.49 

.71 
.66 

24.43 

.75 
.45 

25.84 

.50 
.42 

26.94 

.65 
.72 

26.53 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

.63 
.60 

Total  book  cost 

29.96 

28:86 

25.63 

26.76 

28.31 

27.76 

Price  of  large 'billets  used 

t21.45 
2,592 

S12.02 

292 

tl.80 

S21.04 
2,586 

tl0.90 

331 

tl.64 

$18.00 
2,646 
S9.51 
382 
tl.64 

S19.54 
2,630 

$11.09 

360 

$1.62 

$21.15 
2,610 

$12.76 

3S4 

$1.48 

$20.28 

Pounds  of  large  billets  used 

2,615 
$11.45 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered    .....•>........ 

350 

$1.60 
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The  production  of  structural  shapes  from  large  billets  ranged  from 
258,330  tons  in  1902  to  898,609  tons  in  1906. 

Raw  material. — The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  the  ton- 
nage of  structural  shapes  given  above  was  for  the  most  part  basic 
open-hearth  billets,  although  some  Bessemer  steel  was  also  used.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  production  of  structural  shapes  was 
made  in  mills  which  were  separated  from  steel  plants,  and  for  this 
reason  it  was  impossible,  in  most  cases  at  least,  to  trace  definitely  the 
origin  of  the  steel.  The  average  cost  of  large  billets  per  ton  of  struc- 
tural shapes  for  the  five-year  period  was  $21.88,  and  ranged  from 
$19.64  per  ton  in  1904  to  $23.25  per  ton  in  1902. 

In  the  case  of  structural  shapes  made  from  large  billets  the  aver- 
age price  of  the  large  billets  did  not  correspond  with  the  average  cost 
of  producing  them.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  large  billets  used,  or 
629,000  tons,  was  transferred  at  an  average  profit  of  $1.70  per  ton. 
This  quantity  of  large  billets  transferred  at  a  profit  was  a  part  of 
the  10,645,244  tons  of  large  billets  transferred  at  a  profit,  as  shown  by 
Table  46,  page  191,  and  arose  from  sales  made  by  one  subsidiary  com- 
pany which  produced  the  large  billets  to  another  subsidiary  company 
which  used  them.  The  transfer  profit  on  this  part  of  the  billets  was 
equal  to  an  increase  in  the  price  per  ton  of  all  the  billets  used  in 
making  structural  shapes  of  about  $0.36,  which  was  equivalent  to  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  structural  shapes  of  $0.42  per  ton.  The 
average  price  of  large  billets  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
$20.28  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $18  per  ton  in  1904  to  $21.45  per  ton 
in  1902. 

The  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling  structural  shapes  from  large  billets 
was  much  less  than  in  rolling  structural  shapes  from  ingots,  as  in 
the  former  case  one  stage  of  the  operation  of  rolling  was  eliminated, ' 
that  of  rolling  ingots  into  billets.  The  average  net  cost  of  waste  in 
rolling  structural  shapes  from  large  billets  was  $1.60  per  ton,  and 
ranged  from  $1.48  per  ton  in  1906  to  $1.80  per  ton  in  1902. 

Cost  above  material. — The  average  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $4.65,  or  17.5  per  cent  of  the  mill  cost. 

The  item  of  labor  amounted  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  cost 
above  material.  The  average  cost  of  this  item  was  $2.54  per  ton,  and 
ranged  from  $2.32  per  ton  in  1906  to  $3.15  per  ton  in  1902.  The 
course  of  the  average  labor  cost  for  the  several  years  differed  from 
that  of  the  other  products  already  considered.  There  was  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  average  cost  of  labor  in  1903,  as  compared  with  1962, 
namely,  17  per  cent.  This  marked  decline  was  caused  by  including 
in  the  average  for  the  year  1903  a  plant  with  a  large  production  and 
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low  labor  co[St  which  was  shut  down  in  1902.  In  1904  there  was  a 
small  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages,  but  this  was  nearly  offset  by  a 
very  high  cost  of  labor  at  a  new  plant  which  was  started  in  that  year. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.31  per  ton,  and  showed  no  signifi- 
cant variation  from  year  to  year. 

The  average  cost  of  steam  was  $0.42  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.3i 
per  ton  in  1906  to  $0.53  per  ton  in  1903.  > 

The  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.32  per  ton ;  of  materials  in  repairs 
and  maintenance,  $0.44  per  ton ;  of  supplies  and  tools,  $0.18  per  ton ; 
and  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  $0.44  per  ton. 

Additional  cost. — This  cost  was  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  of  the  various  companies,  and  apportioned  by  the  Bureau 
to  the  several  products.  The  items  have  been  grouped  under  (1)  gen- 
eral and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depreciation.  The  average 
cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year  period  was 
$0.63  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  depreciation  was  $0.60  per  ton. 
As  the  raw  materials  for  this  and  earlier  stages  of  manufacture  ware 
used  at  furnace,  works,  or  mill. cost  instead  of  total  book  cost,  these 
additional  costs  tend  to  increase  in  a  cumulative  way. 

Total  hook  cost. — The  average  mill  cost  of  structural  shapes  made 
from  large  billets  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $26.53 
per  ton.  Adding  to  this  the  additional  costs  mentioned  above  gave 
an  average  total  book  cost  of  $27.76  per  ton.  The  range  in  the  aver- 
age total  book  cost  was  from  $25.63  per  ton  in  1904  to  $29.96  per  ton 
in  1902. 

These  total  book  costs  were  not  net  costs,  as  they  included  profits 
arising  from  the  transfer  of  materials  (principally  ore,  coke,  pig  iron, 
and  large  billets)  at  prices  above  the  actual  costs  of  production, 
which  profits  accrued  to  the  same  companies  or  interests. 

As  already  noted,  the  structural  shapes  made  from  large  billets 
were  as  a  rule  lighter  sections  made  on  the  smaller  mills^  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  total  book  cost  of  these  lighter  sections 
would  be  higher  than  the  total  book  cost  of  the  larger  and  heavier 
sizes  made  from  ingots.  The  average  total  book  cost  of  structural 
shapes  made  from  ingots  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
$26.52  per  ton,  and  the  average  total  book  cost  of  structural  shapes 
made  from  large  billets  for  the  same  period  was  $27.76  per  ton,  or 
$1.24  per  ton  higher. 

Profits  on  sales  and  transfers  of  strtjctural  shapes. — The  total 
production  of  the  structural  shapes  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906  made  from  both  ingots  and  large  billets,  as  shown  by  the  fore- 
going cost  statements,  was  4,417,872  tons.  The  greater  part  of  tbis 
total  production  was  sold.    No  part  of  the  total  was  used  in  further 
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manufacture,  although  a  considerable  quantity  was  used  by  the  steel 
plants  in  new  construction. 

The  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for  structural  shapes  sold  or 
transferred  at  a  profit  are  given  by  years,  1902  to  1906,  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

TABLE  68— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOE  STRUCTURAL  SHAPES  SOLD  OR 
TRANSFERRED  AT  A  PROFIT,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Year. 

Sold. 

Transferred  at  a  profit. 

Sold  and  transferred  at  a 
profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons.' 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

1902     

690,007 
619,078 
625,030 
938,858 
1,004,077 

t27.41 
28.05 
24.44 
25.42 
27.54 

$35.57 
35.87 
31.84 
31.75 
35.11 

t8.16 
7.82 
7.40 
6.33 
7.57 

690,007 
619,599 
525,314 
941,162 
1,240,624 

$27.41 
28.04 
24.45 
25.43 
27.25 

$35.57 
35.86 
31.84 
31.74 
34.93 

$8.16 
7.82 

1903 

521 

284 

2,304 

236,547 

$28.30 
44.21 
32.57 
26.07 

$27.38 
30.30 
29.99 
34.18 

1*0.  Si 

1  IS.  91 

'g.SS 

8.11 

1904 

7  39 

1905 

6.31 

1906 

7.68 

Total.... 

3,777,030 

26.64 

34.03 

7.39 

239,656 

26.16 

34.12 

7.96 

4,016,706 

26.61 

34.03 

7.42 

'Loss. 

The  total  quantity  sold  and  transferred  at  a  profit  tor  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  4,016,706  tons,  or  401,166  tons  less  than 
the  total  production  during  this  period.  The  average  cost  of  the 
total  quantity  sold  and  transferred  at  a  profit  was  $26.61  per  ton, 
and  the  average  cost  of  the  total  production  was  $27.28,  or  a  difference 
of  $0.67  per  ton.  These  differences  in  quantity  and  in  cost  were  due 
in  part  to  differences  in  inventories  having  different  costs,  and  in 
part  to  the  use  of  structural  shapes  at  mill  cost  for  new  construction 
at  the  producing  plants. 

The  total  quantity  sold  was  3,777,050  tons.  The  average  cost  of 
this  quantity  was  $26.64  per  ton,  and  the  average  price  received  was 
$34.03  per  ton,  affording  an  average  profit  of  $7.39  per  ton. 

The  total  quantity  transferred  at  a  profit  was  239,656  tons.  The 
average  cost  of  this  quantity  was  $26.16  per  ton,  and  the  average 
transfer  price  was  $34.12  per  ton,  giving  an  average  transfer  profit 
of  $7.96  per  ton. 

Section  8.  Book  cost  of  merchant  bars,  1902-1906. 

The  term  "  merchant  bars  "  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  sizes  and 
shapes  of  iron  and  steel  products,  such  as  are  sold  at  hardware  stores 
or  used  in  the  general  trade.  The  principal  shapes  and  extreme  sizes 
of  merchant  bars  follow. 
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Flat  bars,  f  inch  wide  by  J  inch  thick  to  6  inches  wide  by  4 
inches  thick. 

Round  bars,  t^  to  7J  inches  in  diameter. 

Square  bars,  ^  to  7j  inches  square. 

Oval  bars,  f  to  1+  inches  wide. 

Half  rounds  and  half  ovals,  |  to  2^  inches  wide,  or  wider. 

Heavy  bands,  f  inch  wide  by  |  inch  thick  to  10  inches  wide 

by  ^  inch  thick. 

These  shapes  do  not  always  go  to  merchants,  as  large  quantities  are 

sold  directly  to  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements,  vehicles, 

etc.,  and  some  of  the  bars  are  manufactured  further  into  bolts,  nuts, 

railroad  spikes,  fishplates,  etc.,  by  the  steel  companies  themselves. 

Merchant  bars  are  rolled  from  both  large  billets  and  small  billets. 
The  larger  sizes  are  usually  rolled  from  large  billets  on  what  is  called 
a  bar  mill.  In  this  mill  the  rolls  are  of  large  diameter  and  are  fitted 
for  making  only  the  larger  sizes  of  bars.  The  smaller  sizes  are 
usually  rolled  from  small  billets  on  what  is  called  a  guide  mill.  In 
this  mill  fixed  pieces  of  steel  termed  "  guides  "  are  placed  at  either 
side  of  the  rolls,  which  assist  in  directing  "or  guiding  the  long  thin 
pieces  of  metal  through  the  grooves.  The  chief  difference,  however, 
Ijetween  a  bar  mill  and  a  guide  miU  is  that  in  the  guide  mill  the  rolls 
are  much  smaller  in  diameter  and  revolve  at  a  considerably  higher 
speed. 

The  total  tonnage  of  merchant  steel  bars  produced  by  the  com- 
panies reporting,  the  costs  of  which  were  in  sufficiently  good  form  to 
obtain  reliable  cost  averages,  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906, 
was  5,633,847  tons.  Many  of  the  cost  statements  were  so  compli- 
cated either  as  to  the  materials  used  or  as  to  the  product  made  that 
they  could  not  be  properly  classified.  This  additional  quantity,  com- 
prising for  the  most  part  steel  and  iron  bars  mixed,  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  amounted  to  1,539,415  tons. 

Of  the  total  production  of  5,633,847  tons  of  steel  bars  mentioned 
above,  4,379,780  tons  were  made  from  large  billets  and  1,254,067  tons 
were  made  from  small  billets.  On  account  of  the  differences  in  the 
stages  of  rolling  of  the  raw  materials  (large  billets  and  small  billets) 
it  is  desirable  to  consider  separately  the  cost  of  merchant  steel  bars 
made  from  large  billets  and  those  made  from  small  billets. 

Merchant  steel  baks  from  large  billets. — The  total  production 
of  merchant  steel  bars  made  from  large  billets  reported  by  the  com- 
panies furnishing  cost  data  to  the  Bureau  for  the  five-year  period 
1802  to  1906  was  4,379,780  tons. 
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The  book  cost  of  producing  merchant  steel  bars  from  large  billets 
is  given  by  years,  1902  to  1906,  in  the  following  table : 

Table  69.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  MERCHANT  STEEL  BARS  FROM  LARGE  BILLETS 

BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[la  dollars  per  gross  ton.J 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

538,382 

702,530 

735,485 

1,154,287 

1,249,096 

4,379,780 

S23.3S 
3.S8 
.47 
.72 
.23 
.28 
.10 
.58 

$24.41 
3.68 

■    .55 
.81 
.23 
.28 
.14 
.63 

$20.52 
3.17 
.51 
.81 
.24 
.27 
.14 
.66 

$19.47 
2.66 
.36 
.54 
.20 
.22 
.13 
.47 

$21.21 
2.81 
.40 
.59 
.22 
.30 
.12 
.60 

$21  41 

3.06 
44 

Fuel            

Steam                          

67 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.27 
13 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

.65 

Mm  cost 

29.31 

1.02 
1.19 

30.73 

1.07 
.73 

26.32 

.97 
.37 

24.05 

.45 
.34 

26.15 

.60 
.73 

26.75 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

.75 
.62 

Total  book  cost  

31.52 

32.53 

27.66 

24.84 

27.48 

28  12 

$22.03 
2,465 

110.73 

190 

J1.30 

$23.06 
2,465 

$12.00 

180 

$1.35 

$19.31 
2,481 

$10.02 

193 

$1.21 

418.48 
2,466 

$10.55 

186 

$0.99 

$20.11 
2,474 

$11.62 

194 

$1.10 

$20.26 
2,470 
$11  02 

Pounds  of  large  billets  used  

189 

Net  cost  of  waste    

$1.15 

The  reported  production  of  merchant  steel  bars  from  large  billets 
ranged  from  538,382  tons  in  1902  to  1,249,096  tons  in  1906.  There 
was  a  steady  increase  in  production  in  each  year,  the  production 
in  1906  being  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  the  production  in  1902. 

Reno  material. — The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  these  mer- 
chant steel  bars  was  large  billets,  paTtly  Bessemer  and  partly  open 
hearth,  the  open  hearth  being  mostly  basic.  The  average  cost  of  the 
large  billets  per  ton  of  merchant  steel  bars  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  was  $21.41,  and  ranged  from  $19.47  per  ton  in  1905  to 
$24.41  per  ton  in  1903.  This  cost  of  large  billets  per  ton  of  bars  was 
determined  by  the  price  of  the  large  billets  per  ton  and  the  net  cost 
of  waste  in  rolling. 

The  average  price  of  large  billets  per  ton  was  $20.26,  and  ranged 
from  $18.48  per  ton  in  1905  to  $23.06  per  ton  in  1903.  Some  of  the 
plants  used  their  large  billets  at  mill  cost,  some  transferred  their 
billets  at  a  profit,  and  some  purchased  their  supply  of  billets  in  the 
open  market.  It  was  not  always  possible  to  tell  from  just  what 
source  the  billets  came,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  difficult  to  find 
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exactly  how  much  transfer  profit  was  included  in  the  billets  used. 
However,  a  careful  examination  of  the  cost  sheets,  in  the  light  of 
the  facts  available  as  to  the  source  of  the  supply  of  billets,  indicated 
that  there  was  a  transfer  profit  on  the  billets  which  would  average 
about  $0.24  per  ton  on  all  the  billets  used  for  the  five-year  period. 
This  added  about  $0.27  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  the  merchant  bars. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste  was  $1.15  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$0.99  per  ton  in  1905  to  $1.35  per  ton  in  1903. 

Cost  above  material. — ^The  average  cost  above  material  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $5.34  per  ton,  or  20  per  cent  of  the 
mill  cost. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  was  $3.06  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $2.66 
per  ton  in  1905  to  $3.68  per  ton  in  1903.  There  were  great  varia- 
tions in  the  average  costs  of  labor  at  different  plants,  due  not  only 
to  differences  in  the  size  of  the  bars  made,  but  also  to  the  kind  of  mill 
on  which  they  were  made  and  the  conditions  as  to  rates  of  wages. 
Some  mills  working  for  the  merchant  trade  were  obliged  to  change 
rolls  frequently,  thus  diminishing  their  output  and  increasing  the 
average  cost  of  labor,  while  others  working  for  manufacturers  on 
standard  sizes  were  able  to  run  for  a  long  time  without  changing 
rolls,  thus  enlarging  their  output,  and  consequently  reducing  the 
average  cost  of  labor. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.44  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.36 
per  ton  in  1905  to  $0.55  per  ton  in  1903. 

The  cost  of  steam  is  an  important  item  in  the  rolling  of  merchant 
bars,  and  large  variations  in  the  cost  were  found,  which  were  due 
largely  to  the  range  in  sizes  of  the  bars  produced.  The  average  cost 
of  steam  was  $0.67  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.54  per  ton  in  1905  to 
$0.81  per  ton  in  1903  and  1904. 

The  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.22  per  ton.  The  average  cost  of 
this  item  by  years  showed  no  significant  variation,  although  there 
was  a  wide  range  in  the  costs  at  different  plants,  which  was  due  to 
the  different  sizes  of  the  bars  produced  and  to  the  different  quantities 
of  bars  which  could  be  produced  without  a  change  of  rolls. 

The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was  $0.27 
per  ton;  of  supplies  and  tools,  $0.13  per  ton;  and  of  miscellaneous 
and  general  works  expense,  $0.55  per  ton. 

Additional  cost, — ^Under  this  caption  are  included  the  expenses 
found  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies  and  appor- 
tioned by  the  Bureau  to  the  several  products.  They  have  been 
grouped  under  (1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  and  (2)  depre- 
ciation. The  average  cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $0.75  per  ton,  and  the  average 
eoslt  of  depreciation  for  the  same  period  was  $0.62  per  ton.  As  has 
been  netted,  each  product  from  pig  iron  on  was  generally  charged 
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to  the  next  step  at  furnace,  works,  or  mill  cost,  instead  of  total  book 
cost,  with  the  result  that  these  items  increase  in  a  cumulative  manner. 

Total  'booh  cost. — ^The  mill  cost  of  merchant  steel  bars  from  large 
billets  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $26.75  per  ton.  Add- 
ing the  additional  costs  mentioned  above  gave  a  total  book  cost  for 
the  five-year  period  of  $28.12  per  ton,  which  ranged  from  $24.84  per 
ton  in  1905  to  $32.53  per  ton  in  1903.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other 
rolled  products  discussed  here,  these  total  book  costs  are  not  net  costs, 
as  they  include  profits  arising  from  the  transfer  of  materials  at 
prices  above  the  actual  cost  of  production  which  accrued  to  the  same, 
companies  or  interests  as  produced  these  bars.  .  ' 

Merchant  steel  bars  from  small  billets. — The  production  of 
merchant  steel  bars  from  small  billets  produced  by  the  companies 
furnishing  cost  data  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
1,254,067  tons. 

In  the  following  table  the  book  cost  of  producing  merchant  steel 
bars  from  small  billets  is  given  by  years,  1902  to  1906 : 

TABLE  70.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  MERCHANT  STEEL  BARS  FROM  SMALL  BILLETS, 

BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  anu 
average, 

Syeara. 

202,264 

176,706 

165,719 

197,225 

512,153 

1,264,067 

$21.67 
2.61 
.31 
.46 
.14 
.23 
.11 
.39 

$22.89 
3.15 
.36 
.77 
.16 
.23 
.14 
.72 

$19.25 
2.65 
.31 
.62 
.16 
.19 
.12 
.65 

$18.75 
3.80 
.42 
.79 
.30 
.32 
.15 
1.04 

$19.86 
2.59 
.23 
.49 
.18 
.26 
.12 
.67 

$20.31 

2.87 

Fuel    

.30 

.59 

Rolls                   

.19 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.25 

.12 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

.69 

Mill  cost 

25.82 

.82 
1.14 

28.41 

.90 
.82 

23.95 

.88 
.49 

26.57 

.45 
.44 

24.40 

.67 
.73 

25.32 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

.68 
.73 

27.78 

30.13 

25.32 

t 

26.46 

25.70 

26.73 

Price  of  small  billets  used    

t20.31 
2,615 

111.35 

244 

11.26 

$21.64 
2,480 

$10.38 

206 

$1.35 

$18.13 

2,502 

$9.85 

227' 

$1.12 

$17.67 
2,481 
$8.33 
222 
$1.08 

$18.95 
2,452 

$10.26 

192 

$0.91 

$19.22 

2,477 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

$10.10 

212 

Net  cost  of  waste 

$1.09 

The  reported  production  of  merchant  steel  bars  from  small  billets 
ranged  from  165,719  tons  in  1904  to  512,153  tons  in  1906.  Compari- 
sons of  annual  production  are  not  very  important  for  this  product,  as 
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)iily  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  total  production  is  represented.  It 
nay  be  noted,  however,  that  instead  of  showing  an  increase  in  ton- 
lage  each  year,  the  production  in  1903,  1904,  and  1905  was  less  than 
n  1902,  although  in  1906  the  production  was  more  than  two  and  oiie- 
lalf  times  as  much  as  in  1902. 

Raw  maierial. — The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  these  mer- 
ihant  steel  bars  was  small  billets,  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  mixed. 
The  average  cost  of  small  billets  per  ton  of  merchant  steel  bars  for 
;he  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $20.31,  and  ranged  from  $18.75 
per  ton  in  1905  to  $22.89  per  ton  in  1903.  These  average  costs  were 
letermined  by  the  price  of  the  small  billets  per  ton  and  the  net  cost 
3f  waste  in  rolling. 

It  was  difficult  to  relate  the  prices  at  which  the  small  billets  were 
used  with  the  cost  of  producing  them.  The  greater  part  of  the  small 
billets  was  used  at  mill  cost.  However,  on  a  small  tonnage,  particu-. 
larly  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  a  considerable  profit,  rang- 
ing from  nearly  $4  to  $6  per  ton,  was  charged.  Following  the  cost 
sheets  through,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  available,  the  transfer  profit 
for  the  period  1902  to  1906  was  equivalent  to  about  $0.19  per  ton  of 
small  billets  used,  which  added  $0.21  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  the  bars. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste  was  $1.09  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$0.91  per  ton  in  1906  to  $1.35  per  ton  in  1903. 

Cost  above  material. — The  average  cost  above  material  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $5.01  per  ton,  or  19.8  per  cent  of 
the  mill  cost. 

The  item  of  labor  comprised  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  cost 
ibove  material ;  the  average  cost  was  $2.87  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$2.59  per  ton  in  1906  to  $3.80  per  ton  in  1905. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.30  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.23 
per  ton  in  1906  to  $0.42  per  ton  in  1905. 

The  average  cost  of  steam  was  $0.59  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$0.46  per  ton  in  1902  to  $0.79  per  ton  in  1905. 

The  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.19  per  ton ;  of  materials  in  repairs 
md  maintenance,  $0.25  per  ton ;  of  supplies  and  tools,  $0.12  per  ton ; 
md  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  $0.69  per  ton. 

Less  work  is  required  to  reduce  a  small  billet  to  a  bar  than  is 
required  to  reduce  a  large  billet  to  a  bar,  even  though  the  bars  made 
from  large  billets  are  heavier.  Hence  nearly  all  of  the  items  of  cost 
fibove  material  were  less  for  bars  made  from  small  billets  than  for 
bars  made  from  large  billets. 

Additional  cost. — ^The  items  under  this  heading  were  derived  from 
;he  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies,  and  apportioned  to  the 
?^arious  products  by  the  Bureau,,  as  elsewhere  described.  (See  pp. 
20-21.)  These  expenses  have  been  classified  as  (1)  general  and  mis- 
jellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depreciation.    The  average  cost  of  gen- 
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eral  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906 
was  $0.68  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  depreciation  for  the  same 
period  was  $0.73  per  ton. 

TotcH  hook  cost. — The  mill  cost  of  merchant  steel  bars  made  from 
small  billets  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1908  was  $25.32  per  ton 
and  the  total  book  cost,  adding  to  the  mill  cost  the  additional  costs  of 
general  expense  and  depreciation^  was  $26.73  per  ton,  which  ranged 
from  $25.32  per  ton  in  1904  to  $30.13  per  ton  in  1903.  As  a  part  of 
the  raw  materials  for  the  production  of  these  merchant  steel  bars  in 
earlier  stages  of  production  was  transferred  at  a  profit,  the  total  book 
costs  are  not  net  costs. 

The  average  total  book  cost  of  merchant  steel  bars  made  from  large 
billets  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $28.12  per  ton,  and 
the  average  total  book  cost  of  merchant  steel  bars  made  from  small 
billets  for  the  same  period  was  $26.73  per  ton,  or  $1.39  per  ton  less. 
Normally  the  average  cost  of  the  small  bars  from  small  billets  would 
be  higher  than  the  average  cost  of  the  larger  sizes. 

However,  the  plants  producing  the  smaller  sizes  of  bars  from  small 
billets,  were  different  from  those  producing  the  larger  sizes  from 
large  billets,  and  had  different  costs  of  raw  material.  Furthermore, 
a  part  of  the  merchant  bars  produced  from  small  billets  were  at  plants 
having  continuous  mills  of  the  most  modem  type,  which  resulted  in  a 
large  production  and  a  low  cost. 

Phofits  on  sales  and  tbansfers  of  merchant  bars. — The  total 
production  of  merchant  steel  bars  made  both  from  large  billets  and 
small  billets  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  5,633,847  tons. 
As  merchant  bars  are  a  finished  product,  the  greater  part  of  this  total 
production  was  sold,  although  a  considerable  tonnage  was  used  by 
some  companies  for  further  elaboration  into  such  products  as  bolts, 
nuts,  railroad  spikes,  fishplates,  etc. 

The  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for  merchant  steel  bars  sold  and 
transferred  by  years,  1902  to  1906,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  71. — ^BOOK  COSTS,   PRICKS,  AND  PROFITS   FOR  MERCHANT   STEEL  BARS 
SOLD   OR   TRANSFERRED  AT  A   PROFIT,   BY   TEARS,    1902-1906. 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

Year. 

Sold. 

Transferred  at  a  profit. 

Sold  and  transferred  at  a 
profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

1902     

812,552 

643,139 

624,922 

1,027,133 

1,234,606 

131.54 
32.54 
27.96 
26.21 
27.74 

537.46 
38.12 
31.18 
31.77 
34.23 

$6.92 
5.68 
3.22 
5.56 
6.49 

50,036 
110,772 
112,954 
216,464 
397,451 

832.87 
31.76 
26.90 
24.35 
26.06 

$38.26 
36.27 
28.63 
28.19 
29.14 

15.39 
4.51 
1.63 
3.84 
4.08 

862,588 

753,911 

737,876 

1,243,597 

1,632,057 

J31.62 
32.43 
27.80 
25.89 
27.09 

$37.51 
37.85 
30.78 
31.15 
32.99 

S5.89 

1903        

6.42 

1904 

2.98 

1905 

6.36 

1906 

5.90 

Total... 

4,342,352 

28.83 

34.39 

6.56 

887,677 

26.40 

30.24 

3.84 

5,230,029 

28.43 

33.69 

5.26 
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The  total  quantity  of  merchant  bars  produced  for  the  five-year 
!riod,  as  noted  above,  was  5,633,847  tons,  and  the  total  quantity  sold 
id  transferred  at  a  profit  was  5,230,029  tons.  The  tonnages  shown 
)ove  in  Table  71  do  not  correspond  with  the  tonnages  of  merchant 
irs  in  Tables  69  and  70  because  of  a  different  classification  of 
erchant  bars  and  hoops  and  cotton  ties.  The  average  cost  of  the 
tal  production  was  $27.81  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  the 
tal  quantity  sold  and  transferred  was  $28.43  per  ton,  or  $0.62  per 
in  more.  This  difference  is  explained  by  differences  in  the  cost  of 
le  sizes  transferred  without  profit  and  to  different  costs  of  the  bars 
1  hand  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  period. 
The  total  quantity  sold  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
342,352  tons.  The  average  cost  of  this  quantity  was  $28.83  per  ton, 
id  the  average  price  received  was  $34.39  per  ton,  affording  an 
rerage  profit  of  $5.56  per  ton. 

The  total  quantity  transferred  at  a  profit — that  used  in  further 
aboration  or  in  new  construction — was  887,677  tons.  The  average 
)st  of  this  quantity  was  $26.40  per  ton,  and  the  average  transfer 
rice  was  $30.24  per  ton,  giving  an  average  transfer  profit  of  $3.84 
sr  ton. 

iction  9.  Book  cost  of  hoops,  light  bands,  and  cotton  ties,  1902-1906. 

Steel  hoops  are  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  barrels,  buckets, 

c.    They  range  in  size  from  |  to  3  inches  wide  and  ^ir  to  t's'  inch 

lick. 

Light  bands  are  used  for  wooden  tanks,  vehicles,  cars,  etc.    The 

zes  of  light  bands  range  from  f  to  6  inches  wide  and  from  ^  to 

f  inch  thick. 

Cotton  ties  are  used  for  tying  bales  of  cotton.     The  strips  are 

■dinarily  about  |  inch  wide  and  ^  inch  thick.    There  are  30  of  these 

rips,  114  feet  long,  in  a  bundle  of  cotton  ties,  and  with  each  strip  is 

piece  of  steel  called  a  buckle,  which  is  used  in  fastening  the  tie. 

fter  the  bundle  is  made  up  it  is  dipped  in  tar  to  prevent  rusting. 

lie  total  weight  of  a  bundle  is  45  pounds,  and  the  ties  are  sold  by  the 

indle  instead  of  by  weight,  although  costs  of  production  are  usually 

pired  by  the  gross  ton. 

Hoops,  light  bands,  and  cotton  ties  are  rolled  from  small  billets. 

oops  and  light  bands  are  rolled  usually  on  a  "  three-high  "  7  or 

inch  hoop  mill,  and  cotton  ties  are  rolled  on  a  continuous  mill. 

see  p.  174.)     The  three  kinds  of  products  are  ordinarily  treated  col- 

;tively,  so  far  as  sales  records  are  concerned.     However,  separate 

sts  were  obtained  for  the  production  of  hoops  and  light  bands  com- 

Qed,  and  for  cotton  ties. 

Hoops  and  light  bands. — The  total  production  of  hoops  and  light 

nds  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  covered  by  cost  data  was 
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500,990  tons.    The  book  cost  of  producing  hoops  and  light  bands,  by 
years,  1902  to  1906,  is  given  in  the  following  table : 

TABLE  72.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  HOOPS  AND  LIGHT  BANDS,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 

aTetage, 

Syeaii. 

113,168 

81,798 

98,917 

106,191 

100,916 

600,990 

Small  billets       

$26. 51 
5.13 
.36 
1.22 
.16 
.27 
.32 
.67 

$24. 49 
5.13 
.41 
1.46 
.23 
.28 
.35 
.86 

$19.73 
4.81 
.41 
1.33 
.35 
.32 
:37 
.82 

$19.00 
5.09 
.39 
1.24 
.30 
.30 
.36 
.79 

$21.18 
6.05 
.40 
1.28 
.29 
.33 
.38 
.76 

$22  17 

Labor 

S.04 

Fuel 

.39 

1.30 

Rolls 

.27 

Materials  la  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

.30 
.35 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense.. 

.78 

Millcost  

34.63 

.93 
.64 

33.21 

.64 
.60 

28.14 

.63 
.38 

27.46 

.33 
.31 

29.67 

.46 
.67 

30.60 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

Depreciation  

.60 
.47 

36.10 

34.46 

29.16 

28.10 

30.70 

31.67 

Price  of  small  billets  used      

$25.07 
2,446 

$10.  59 

184 

$1.44 

$23.10 
2,469 

$10.  46 

210 

$1.39 

$18.63 
2,464 
$8.37 
204 
$1.10 

$18.03 
2,463 
$8.39 
200 
$0.97 

$20.09 
2,461 
$9.40 
212 
$1.09 

$20.93 

2,45S 

$9.41 

POU"flS  of  ftC^p  TPf.nyPTM^        , 

201 

.       $1.19 

The  reported  production  of  hoops  and  light  bands  ranged  from 
81,798  tons  in  1903  to  113,168  tons  in  1902. 

Baw  material. — The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  hoops  and 
light  bands  was  small  Bessemer  billets.  The  average  cost  of  these 
small  billets  per  ton  of  hoops  and  light  bands  for  the  five-year  period 
was  $22.17,  and  ranged  from  $19  per  ton  in  1905  to  $26.51  per  ton 
in  1902.  As  in  the  case  of  the  rolled  products  previously  discussed 
the  cost  of  small  billets  per  ton  of  product  was  determined  by  the 
price  per  ton  at  which  they  were  used  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in 
rolling. 

A  part  of  the  small  billets  was  used  at  mill  cost  and  a  part  was 
used  at  prices  which  included  transfer  profits.  It  was  difficult  to 
determine  just  how  much  profit  was  involved  in  the  prices  of  the  small 
billets  transferred  at  a  profit.  From  the  information  available  it  ap- 
peared that  the  transfer  profit,  averaged  over  the  whole  period, 
amounted  to  about  $0.78  per  ton  of  small  billets,  which  increased 
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the  cost  of  hoops  and  light  bands  $0.85  per  ton.  The  average 
price  of  the  small  billets  for  the  five-year  period  was  $20.98  per 
ton,  and  ranged  from  $18.03  per  ton  in  1905  to  $25.07  per  ton 
in  1902. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste  was  $1.19  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$0.97  per  ton  in  1905  to  $1.44  per  ton  in  1902. 

Cost- above  material. — ^The  average  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $8.43  per  ton,  or  27.5  per  cent  of  the 
mill  cost. 

The  item  of  labor  comprised  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  above  material. 
The  average  cost  of  labor  was  $5.04  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $4.81 
per  ton  in  1904  to  $5.13  per  ton  in  1902  and  1903.  Barring  the  year 
1904,  in  which  there  was  a  decline  in  wages  of  about  10  per  cent, 
the  average  cost  of  labor  was  nearly  uniform. 

The  item  of  steam  is  important  in  the  rolling  of  hoops  and  light 
bands  because  of  the  power  necessary  to  reduce  the  material  to  the 
small  sizes  of  the  finished  product.  The  average  cost  of  steam  was 
$1.30  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $1.22  per  ton  in  1902  to  $1.46  per  ton 
in  1903.  The  other  items  of  cost  above  material  call  for  no  special 
comment. 

Additional  cost. — Under  this  caption  are  included  such  expenses 
as  were  found  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies  and 
apportioned  by  the  Bureau  in  a  manner  elsewhere  described.  (See 
pp.  20-21.)  They  have  been  grouped  under  (1)  general  and  miscel- 
laneous expense  and  (2)  depreciation.  The  average  cost  of  general 
and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five^y^ear  period  1902  to  1906  was 
$0.60  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  depreciation  for  the  same  pe- 
riod was  $0.47  per  ton.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  addi- 
tional costs  are  cumulative,  as  the  raw  materials  for  this  and  earlier 
stages  of  manufacture  were  used  at  furnace,  works,  or  mill  cost, 
instead  of  at  total  book  cost. 

Total  hook  cost. — The  mill  cost  of  hoops  and  light  bands  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $30.60  per  ton.  Adding  to  this  the 
additional  costs,  stated  above,  gave  a  total  book  cost  for  the  five-year 
period  of  $31.67  per  ton.  The  range  of  total  bobk  cost  was  from 
$28.10  per  ton  in  1905  to  $36.10  per  ton  in  1902. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  rolled  products  discussed  in  this  chap- 
ter, these  total  book  costs  are  not  net  costs,  as  they  include  profits 
arising  from  the  transfer  of  raw  materials  at  prices  above  the  actual 
cost  of  production  which  accrued  to  the  same  companies  or  interests 
as  produced  these  hoops  and  light  bands.  ' 

Cotton  ties. — ^The  production  of  cotton  ties  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906,  for  which  cost  data  were  obtained,  was  122,223 
77232°— 13 18 
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tons.    In  the  following  table  the  book  cost  of  producing  cotton  ties  is 
given  by  years,  1902  to  1906 : 

Table  73.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  COTTON  TIBS,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 
[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


1902 


1903 


Total  and 
average, 
5  yeara. 


Gross  tons  produced , 

Small  billets 

Labor 

Fuel , 

steam 

EoUs 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. 

Mill  cost 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . . 
Depreciation 

Total  book  cost 

Price  of  small  billets  used 

Pounds  of  small  billets  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Poimds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


27,052 


22,348 


21,740 


25,671 


25,412 


$26.54 
4.30 
.45 
1.15 
.16 
.46 
.72 
.77 


i22.28 

4.48 

.64 

1.38 

.25 

.25 

.57 

1.11 


$18.83 

4.08 

.53 

1.25 

.36 

.22 

.51 

1.01 


$18.09 

4.25 

.46 

1.31 

.28 

.62 

.49 

1.05 


$18.73 
3.99 
.47 
1.17 
.32 
.35 
.48 
.95 


34.55 


1.23 
.72 


30.96 


.87 
.82 


26.79 


.83 
.50 


26.45 


.45 
.42 


26.46 


.61 
.75 


36.50 


27.82 


122,223' 


$20.99 
4.22 
.50 
1.25 
.27 
.37 
.56 
.97 


29.13 


.64 


$25.23 

$21.07 

$17.69 

$17.17 

$18.06 

2,430 

2,476 

2,487 

2,470 

2,418 

$11.07 

$11.12 

$9.05 

$8.75 

$9.71 

169 

202 

201 

216 

176 

$1.31 

$1.21 

$1.14 

$0.92 

$0.67 

$19.93 
2,455 
$9.89 
192 
$1.06 


Raw  material. — The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  cotton  ties 
was  small  Bessemer  billets,  the  average  cost  of  which  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $20.99  per  ton,  ranging  from  $18.09  per 
ton  in  1905  to  $26.54  in  1902. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  small  billets  was  transferred  at  a 
profit  over  the  mill  cost  of  producing  them.  The  transfer  profit 
charged,  as  related  to  the  total  quantity  of  small  billets  used, 
amounted  to  about  $1  per  ton  of  billets,  which  was  equivalent  to  $1.07 
per  ton  of  cotton  ties  produced.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  cotton 
ties  was  increased  $1.07  per  ton  on  account  of  the  profit  realized  by 
allied  companies  or  departments  on  the  smaU  billets  transferred  to 
the  plants  using  them  for  making  cotton  ties.  The  average  price  at 
which  the  small  Bessemer  billets  were  used  was  $19.93  per  ton,  and 
ranged  from  $17.17  per  ton  in  1905  to  $25.23  per  ton  in  1902. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste,  which  is  the  connecting  link  between 
the  price  of  small  billets  used  and  the  cost  of  the  small  billets  per  ton 
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cotton  ties,  was  $1.06  per  ton.  The  variation  in  the  average  net 
st  of  waste,  by  years,  was  considerable — from  $0.67  per  ton  in  1906 
$1.31  per  ton  in  1902.  This  large  variation  was  due  principally  to 
fferences  in  the  price  of  small  billets. 

Cost  above  material. — The  average  cost  above  material  for  the 
re-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $8.14,  or  27.9  per  cent  of  the  mill 

St. 

The  item  of  labor  comprised  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  above 
aterial.    The  average  cost  of  labor  was  $4.22  per  ton,  and  ranged 
cm  $3.99  per  ton  in  1906  to  $4.48  per  ton  in  1903. 
The  items  of  cost  above  material  other  than  labor  amounted  to 
1.92  per  ton. 

Additional  cost. — The  items  under  this  head  were  derived  from  the 
■ofit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies  and  apportioned  by  the 
ureau  to  the  several  products.  They  included  (1)  general  and  mis- 
Uaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depreciation.  The  average  cost  of  gen- 
al  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.80  per 
n,  and  the  average  cost  of  depreciation  for  the  same  period  was 
).64  per  ton.  As  repeatedly  noted,  these  additional  costs  are  cumu- 
tive  as  the  raw  materials  for  the  different  stages  of  production 
ere  used  at  furnace,'  works,  or  mill  cost  instead  of  total  book  cost. 
Total  booh  cost. — The  mill  cost  of  cotton  ties  for  the  five-year 
jriod  1902  to  1906  was  $29.13  per  ton,  and  the  total  book  cost — 
iding  to  mill  cost  the  additional  costs  of  general  and  miscellaneous 
:pense  and  depreciation — was  $30.57  per  ton,  and  ranged  from 
i7.32  in  1905  to  $36.50  in  1902. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  book  cost  of  cotton  ties  was  less  than 
le  total  book  cost  of  hoops  and  light  bands  notwithstanding  the 
ict  that  the  cotton  ties  were  much  lighter  than  the  ordinary  sizes  of 
)ops  and  light  bands.  This  was  because  cotton  ties  required  few 
langes  in  the  operation  of  the  mills  which  permitted  a  large  output, 
hen  the  size  of  the  product  is  taken  into  consideration.  Further- 
ore,  the  mills  producing  cotton  ties  were,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
nuous  mills,  which  increase  the  capacity  and  reduce  the  labor  cost. 
The  total  book  costs  of  cotton  ties,  as  shown  by  the  cost  statement, 
•e  not  net  costs,  as  they  included  profits  arising  from  the  transfer 
:  materials  at  prices  above  the  actual  cost  of  production,  which 
:ofits  accrued  to  the  same  companies  or  interests. 
Profits  on  sales  and  teanspees  or  hoops,  light  bands,  and  cotton 
Es. — The  total  production  of  hoops,  light  bands,  and  cotton  ties 
r  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  623,213  tons.  As  these  are 
lished  products,  practically  the  total  quantity  was  sold. 
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The  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for  lioops,  light  bands,  and  cot- 
ton ties,  sold  or  transferred  at  a  profit,  by  years,  1902  to  1906,  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 

Table  74.— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  HOOPS,  LIGHT  BANDS,  AND 

COTTON  TIES  SOLD  OR  TRANSFERRED  AT  A  PROFIT,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Year. 

Sold. 

Transferred  at  a  profit. 

Sold  and  transferred  at  a 
profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Proat. 

1902    

132,588 
113,601 
137,247 
138,807 
146, 729 

$35.98 
34.68 
28.92 
27.73 
30.28 

{43.35 
42.71 
34.11 
36.86 
39.37 

J7.37 
8.03 
5.19 
9.12 
9.09 

132,588 
113,601 
137,247 
139,306 
147,280 

$35.98 
34.68 
28.92 
27.73 
30.28 

$43.35 
42.71 
34.11 
36.81 
39.34 

$7.37 
8.03 
6.19 
9.08 
9.06 

1903 

1904 

1905 

499 
651 

S26.88 
29.67 

$25.35 
30.54 

.87 

1906 

Total 

668,972 

31.36 

39.12 

7.77 

1,0S0 

28.35 

28.08 

i.«7 

670,022 

31.35 

39.11 

7.76 

'Loss. 

The  total  production  of  hoops,  light  bands,  and  cotton  ties  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  623,213  tons,  and  the  total  quantity 
sold  and  transferred  at  a  profit  for  the  same  period  was  670,022  tons. 
The  excess  tonnage  of  sales  and  transfers  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
certain  bands  included  in  the  cost  for  merchant  steel  bars  were  in- 
cluded in  the  sales  statements  of  hoops,  light  bands,  and  cotton  ties. 
The  average  cost  of  the  total  production  of  hoops,  light  bands,  and 
cotton  ties  was  $31.46  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  the  quantity 
sold  and  transferred  at  a  profit  was  $31.35  per  ton,  a  difference  of 
$0.11  per  ton,  which  was  due  probably  to  the  inclusion  of  merchant 
steel  bars,  which  had  a  lower  average  cost. 

The  total  quantity  sold  was  668,972  tons.  The  average  cost  of  this 
quantity  was  $31.35  per  ton  and  the  average  price  received  was  $39.12 
per  ton,  affording  an  average  profit  of  $7.77  per  ton. 

The  quantity  transferred  amounted  to  only  1,050  tons.  The  cost 
of  this  quantity  was  $28.35  per  ton,  and  the  transfer  price  was  $28.08 
per  ton,  showing  a  loss  from  transfers  of  $0.27  per  ton. 

Section  10.  Book  cost  of  wire  rods,  1902-1906. 

Wire  rods  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  smooth  wire.  The 
term  "  wire  rods "  might  be  thought  to  imply  something  round 
and  straight.  However,  the  rods  can  not  be  rolled  perfectly  round 
because  of  the  imperfect  accommodation  of  the  rolls  to  each  other, 
and  they  are  not  straight  for  the  reason  that  they  are  so  long  that 
they  can  be  handled  only  in  coils.  The  size  or  gauge  of  the  wire  rod 
made  and  the  weight  of  the  large  billet  used  determine  the  length  of 
the  coil. 

The  sizes  or  gauges  of  wire  rods,  according  to  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.  standard,  which  is  the  one  used  in  the  United  States, 
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ange  from  about  f  to  ^  inch  in  diameter.  These  extreme  sizes,  how- 
ver,  are  not  common.    The  No.  5  gauge,  which  is  a  little  less  than 

inch  in  diameter  may  be  termed  the  common  commercial  size  of 
rire  rods. 

Wire  rods  are  usually  rolled  from  large  billets.  (4  by  4  inches 
quare),  the  reduction  in  size  being  carried  part  of  the  way  on  one 
;roup  of  rolls  and  completed  on  another  group  of  rolls  which  reduces 
he  material  to  the  size  of  the  finished  rod.  These  mills  are  of  two 
irincipal  types,  namely,  "  Garrett "  mill  and  "  Morgan  "  mill.  The 
rarrett  mill  consists  of  a  set  of  large  "  three-high  "  rolls,  usually  18 
nches  in  diameter,  through  which  the  billet  passes  backward  and 
orward  until  the  greater  part  of  the  reduction  in  size  is  accom- 
ilished.  After  the  material  has  been  sufficiently  reduced  on  this  set 
f  rolls,  it  is  passed  to  a  similar  train  of  smaller  rolls  which  revolve 
t  a  higher  speed,  and  from  these  to  other  rolls  in  which  the  speed  is 
till  greater,  each  pass  adding  to  the  length  of  the  piece  which,  as  it 
Iwindles  in  section  and  increases  in  length  is  taken  care  of  on  sloping 
loors,  which  prevent  the  loops  from  being  tangled  as  the  pieces  pass 
ut  of  and  into  the  rolls  again.  The  Morgan  mill  is  continuous; 
hat  is,  instead  of  the  metal  passing  backward  and  forward  through 
ets  of  three-high  rolls,  it  is  run  through  a  series  of  rolls,  each  of 
ifhich  revolves  at  a  speed  enough  higher  than  that  of  the  preceding 
0  take  up  the  increase  in  length  caused  by  the  reduction  in  gauge  in 
he  preceding  pair  of  rolls. 

During  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  the  production  of  wire 
ods  in  the  United  States  was  8,457,078  tons ;  of  this  total  production 
he  cost  data  which  are  presented  cover  6,867,310  tons,  or  81.2  per  cent. 
!"he  average  book  cost  of  producing  wire  rods,  by  years,  1902  to  1906, 
3  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  75.— AVEEAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  WIRE  EODS,  BY  YBAES,  1902-1906. 
[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

1,157,379 

1,219,464 

1,«0,497 

1,600,506 

1,569,464 

6,867,310 

u-gcbttMts.i.: 

J21.C3 

1.74 

.37 

1.28 

.11 

.21 
.15 

.30 

$23.35 

1.69 

.39 

1.26 

.13 

.23 
.14 

.41 

$20.88 
1.47 

.37 
1.09 

.10 

.22 
.15 

.36 

$20.29 

1.42 

.36 

.96 

.09 

.20 
.14 

.35 

$21.33 

1.41 

.36, 

.97 

.09 

.22 
.13 

.36 

$21.42 
1.53 

.37 
1.10 

.10 

'^'frM-- '—-■-■■ 

"'■^*?r:"- ; 

earn >..;....... 

Ills.  I^^iijl .-/,...; 

iterialstU^epairs  and  main- 
tenance  

pplies  and  tools. . 

.14 
35 

sorlrs  fiYpmiso 

Mill  cost 

25.79 

27.60 

24.64 

23.81 

24.86 

2S.23 
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TABLE  75.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  WIEE  RODS,  BY  YEARS,  1902-190Sr-Continued. 


1-              1        1.                                                           -wr                     ■...,..  , 

Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

,  1906      ; 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous 

Jl.ll 
2.21 

$1.28 
.76 

$1.32 
.44 

$0.92 
.48 

$0.99 
.74 

$1.11 

87 

Depreciation 

Total  book  cost 

29.11 

29.63 

26.40 

25.21 

26.59 

Price  of  large  billets  used 

Pounds  of  large  billets  used. . . 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

J20.63 

2,414 

t8.79 

152 

11.00 

$22.29 

2,405 

$8.96 

145 

$1.06 

$19.87 

2,402 

$6.52 

149 

$1.01 

$19.31 

2,407 

$7.06 

147 

$0.98 

$20.34 
2,405 
$7.77 
147 
$0.99 

$20.41 
2,406 
$7.74 
148 
$1.01 

The  production  of  wire  rods  covered  by  cost  data  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  ranged  from  1,157,379  tons  in  1902  to  1,559,464 
tons  in  1906.  The  production  showed  a  steady  increase  during  the 
period  notwithstanding  the  depression  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
in  1904,  which  was  noticeable  in  the  production  of  most  of  the  other 
steel  products. 

Eaw  MATERIAL. — The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  wire  rods 
was  large  billets.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  steel  used  was  Bes- 
semer and  the  remainder  was  open  hearth,  of  which  a  considerable 
part  was  acid.  The  average  cost  of  the  large  billets  per  ton  of  rods 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $21.42,  and  ranged  from 
$20.29  per  ton  in  1905  to  $23.35  per  ton  in  1903.  The  price  of  the 
large  billets  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling  determine 
the  cost  of  the  large  billets  per  ton  of  wire  rods. 

The  average  price  of  the  large  billets  used  was  $20.41  per  ton,  and 
ranged  from  $19.31  per  ton  in  1905  to  $22.29  per  ton  in  1903.  It  is 
difficult  to  relate  the  prices  at  which  the  billets  were  used  to  the  costs 
of  producing  them.  A  considerable  tonnage  of  the  large  billets  was 
transferred  from  the  steel  works  to  the  rod  mills  at  cost;  however, 
some  of  the  rod  mills  were  quite  distant  from  the  plants  from  which 
they  obtained  their  steel,  and  hence  the  price  of  the  large  biUets 
included  an  item  of  freight.  A  small  tonnage  of  large  billets  was 
transferred  at  a  profit.  This  transfer  profit  as  related  to  the  total 
consumption  of  large  billets  for  the  five-year  period  averaged  about 
$0.15  per  ton,  which  increased  the  cost  of  the  total  production  of 
wire  rods  $0.16  per  ton. 

The  average  net  cost  for  waste  was  $1.01  per  ton  and  ranged  from 
$0.98  per  ton  in  1905  to  $1.06  per  ton  in  1903.  For  four  years  of  this 
period  the  average  net  cost  of  waste  differed  no  more  than  $0.03  per 
ton.    The  value  of  the  scrap  recovered  was  comparatively  low,  due 
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)  the  fact  that  the  scrap  was  fine  and  required  considerable  work  to 
ut  the  long,  tangled  pieces  into  such  shape  that  they  could  be  con- 
eniently  handled  for  reworking  in  open-hearth  furnaces. 

Cost  above  material. — The  average  cost  above  material  for  the 
ve-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $3.81  per  ton,  or  15.1  per  cent  of 
[le  mill  cost. 

The  item  of  labor  averaged  $1.53  per  ton  and  ranged  from  $1.41 
er  ton  in  1906  to  $1.74  per  ton  in  1902.  Considering  the  small  size 
f  the  product,  the  cost  of  labor  in  making  wire  rods  was  very  low, 
rhich  was  due  to  the  facilities  for  handling  large  quantities. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.37  per  ton  and  showed  no  signifi- 
ant  variation  from  year  to  year. 

The  cost  of  steam  was  necessarily  high,  because  of  the  great  and 
apid  reduction  from  the  large  section  of  a  billet  to  the  small  section 
f  a  wire  rod.  The  average  cost  of  this  item  was  $1.10  per  ton  and 
anged  from  $0.96  per  ton  in  1905  to  $1.28  per  ton  in  1902. 

The  average  cost  of  rolls  was  only  $0.10  per  ton.  Although  the 
eduction  to  wire  rods  requires  a  considerable  number  of  rolls,  they 
re  simple  in  form,  and  hence  the  average  cost  was  not  high. 

The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was 
iO.22  per  ton.  The  average  cost  of  supplies  and  tools  was  $0.14  per 
on,  and  the  average  cost  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense 
cas  $0.35  per  ton. 

Additional  cost. — ^Under  this  caption  ^re  included  such  expenses 
,s  were  found  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies  and 
rhich  were  prorated  by  the  Bureau.  They  have  been  grouped  under 
1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depreciation.  The 
.verage  cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year 
)eriod  1902  to  1906  was  $1.11  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of 
[epreciation  for  the  same  period  was  $0.87  per  ton.  It  should  be 
emembered  that  these  additional  costs  are  cumulative,  as  the  raw 
Qaterials  for  this  and  earlier  stages  of  manufacture  were  used  at 
urnace,  works,  or  mill  cost  instead  of  total  book  cost. 

Total  book  cost. — The  average  mill  cost  of  wire  rods  for  the  five- 
ear  period  1902  to  1906  was  $25.23  per  ton,  and  the  total  book  cost, 
btained  by  adding  to  the  mill  cost  the  additional  costs  named  above, 
ras  $27.21  per  ton.  The  range-  in  total  book  cost  was  from  $25.21 
ler  ton  in  1905  to  $29.63  per  ton  in  1903.  As  repeatedly  noted,  these 
otal  book  costs  are  not  net  costs,  as  they  include  profits  arising  from 
te  transfer  of  materials  at  prices  above  the  actual  cost  of  production 
rhich  accrued  to  the  same  companies  or  interests. 

Profits  on  sales  and  transfers  of  wire  rods. — ^The  production  of 
are  rods  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  covered  by  the  fore- 
oing  cost  statement  was  6,867,310  tons.  Of  this  total  quantity  ap- 
roximately  68  per  cent  was  used  at  mill  cost  in  the  manufacture  of 
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wire.  The  remainder  was  either  sold  or  transferred  at  a  proit.  In 
the  following  table  are  given  the  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for 
wire  rods  sold  or  transferred  at  a  profit,  by  years,  1902  to  1906. 

Table  76— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  WIRE  RODS  SOLD  OR  TRANS- 
FERRED AT  A  PROFIT,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

Year. 

Sold. 

Transferred  at  a  profit. 

Sold  and  transferred  at  a 
profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit 

1902 

161,691 
135,125 
144,273 
144,618 
157,499 

J3P.03 
30.44 
2S.43 
25.71 
27.73 

$33.26 
33.31 
28.24 
29.03 
31.66 

13.23 
2.87 
2.81 
3.32 
3.93 

216,149 
243,991 
310,857 
305,753 
348,226 

825.82 
2S.90 
25.03 
24.27 
26.61 

128.42 
29.  So 
24.60 

,24.78 
26.88 

t2.60 
.40 

l.«S 
.51 
.27 

377,840 
379,116 
465,130 
460,371 
505,726 

$27.62 
29.45 
26.15 
24.74 
26.96 

$30.49 
30.73 
25.68 
26.15 
28.37 

J2.87 

1903 

1904 

.5S 

1  41 

1905 

1906      . 

1  41 

Total.... 

743,206 

27.88 

31.13 

3.25 

1,424,976 

26.04 

26.66 

.52 

2,168,182 

26.67 

28.13 

1.46 

The  average  cost  for  the  total  production  for  the  five-year  period 
was  $27.21  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  the  quantity  sold  and 
transferred  at  a  profit  was  $26.67  per  ton,  or  $0.54  less.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  average  cost  of  the  quantity  used  at  mill  cost 
was  higher  than  the  average  cost  of  the  quantity  sold  and  transferred. 

The  quantity  sold  was  743,206  tons.  The  average  cost  of  the  quan- 
tity sold  was  $27.88  per  ton,  and  the  average  price  received  was 
$31.13  per  ton,  affording  an  average  profit  of  $3.25  per  ton. 

The  total  quantity  transferred  at  a  profit  amounted  to  1,424,976 
tons.  The  average  cost  of  the  quantity  transferred  was  $26.04  per 
ton  and  the  average  transfer  price  was  $26.56  per  ton,  giving  an  aver- 
age transfer  profit  of  $0.52  per  ton.  Wire  rods  were  transferred  at 
an  average  loss  of  $0.53  per  ton  in  1904.  The  average  transfer  profit 
for  the  other  years  ranged  from  $0.27  per  ton  in  1906  to  $2.60  per  ton 
in  1902. 

Section  11.  Book  cost  of  bright  coarse  wire,  1902-1906. 

Wire  is  made  by  drawing  wire  rods  through  dies  of  successively 
diminishing  gauge,  by  which  the  wire  is  made  each  time  a  little 
smaller  in  diameter  until  the  required  size  is  reached.  A  die  is 
simply  a  piece  of  chilled  steel  through  which  a  tapered  hole  is  made. 
Ordinarily  the  dies  are  fixed  on  a  "bench"  between  two  reels;  the 
first  reel  holds  the  coil  of  wire  rods  or  unfinished  wire,  and  the 
second  reel,  driven  by  power,  draws  the  wire  through  the  die  and 
coils  it  up.  The  wire,  having  a  tapered  point,  is  thrust  through  the 
hole  in  the  die  and  grasped  by  a  pair  of  tongs  and  pulled  through 
until  it  can  be  attached  to  the  second  reel. 
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There  is  a  wide  range  in  the  sizes  of  wire  manufactured.  The 
irdinary  range  in  size  is  from  No.  0  gauge,  which  is  about  ^  inch  in 
liameter,  to  No.  20  gauge,  which  is  about  yf^  inch  in  diameter. 

There  is  naturally  a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
he  different  sizes  and  kinds  of  wire.  The  extra  labor  and  expense 
n  drawing  the  fine  sizes  of  wire  is  considerable.  The  various  differ- 
mces  in  finish  also  account  for  considerable  differences  in  cost.  Into 
hese  widely  varying  costs  it  is  impossible  to  go  within  the  limits  of 
his  report.  However,  the  general  foundation  of  them  all  is  bright 
ioarse  wire,  the  primary  product  made  from  wire  rods. 

The  production  of  bright  coarse  wire  for  the  five-year  period  1902 
o  1906  covered  by  cost  data  was  6,510,368  net  tons.  The  book  cost 
)f  producing  bright  coarse  wire  by  years,  1902  to  1906,  is  given  in  the 
following  table: 

Table  77.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BRIGHT  COARSE  WIRE,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  net  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

^et  tons  produced 

1,065,653 

1,079,173 

1,418,911 

1,481,965 

1,464,766 

6,510,368 

$24.  50 

1.91 

.52 

.08 
.11 

.17 
1.05 
.11 
.04 
.02 
.03 

(26. 32 
1.87 
.52 

.09 
.11 

.21 
1.03 
.13 
.01 
.05 
.02 

$23.04 

•1.48 

.37 

.07 
.10 

.15 

.87 
.08 
.01 
.03 
.02 

$22.29 
1.51 
.34 

.09 
.09 

.16 
.94 
.09 
.01 
.04 
.02 

$23.11 

1.47 

.32 

.08 
.09 

.17 
.92 
.09 
.01 
.04 

$23.60 

1.62 

.40 

toterials  tn  repairs  and  main- 

.08 

.10 

lieoellaneous     and     general 

.17 

.95 

knn^ling 

.09 

.02 

.04 

Itralghteaing,  cutting,  etc 

.02 

Mill  cost 

28.  S4 

1.30 
2.46 

29.36 

1.34 

.71 

26.22 

1.37 
.43 

25.58 

1.11 

.62 

26.30 

1.12 
.69 

26. 9» 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneoua 
expense      : 

1.24 

.89 

Total  book  cost    

32.30 

31.41 

28.02 

27.21 

28.11 

29.12 

Wee  of  wire  rods  used! 

'ounds  of  wire  rods  used 

Woe  of  scrap  recovered  i 

'ounds  of  scrap  recovered 

^et  cost  of  wasted 

J23.96 
2,065 

S15.  68 

31 

JO.  54 

124.76 
2,058 

$14.65 

21 

$0.56 

$22.58 
2,054 

$13.88 

22 

$0.46 

$21.82 
2,059 

$13.64 

25 

$0.47 

$22.58 
2,092 

$17.51 

68 

$0.63 

$22.99 
2,066 

$15.68 

32 

$0.51 

•  Net  ton. 
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The  reported  production  of  bright  coarse  wire  ranged  from  1,065,- 
553  net  tons  in  1902  to  1,481,965  net  tons  in  1905.  The  production 
from  year  to  year  was  fairly  uniform. 

Eaw  material. — The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  bright 
coarse  wire,  as  already  noted,  was  wire  rods.  The  average  cost  of 
the  wire  rods  per  net  ton  of  bright  coarse  wire  produced  for  the 
five-year  period  was  $23.50,  and  ranged  from  $22.29  in  1905  to  $25.32 
in  1903.  This  average  cost  was  determined  by  the  price  of  the  wire 
rods  used  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling. 

The  average  price  of  the  wire  rods  was  $22.99  per  net  ton,  and  the 
mill  cost  of  wire  rods  produced  for  the  period  (see  Table  75)  was 
$25.23  per  gross  ton,  which  is  equivalent  to  $22.53  per  net  ton,  so 
that  the  average  price  at  which  the  rods  were  used  was  $0.46  per  net 
ton  greater  than  their  average  mill  cost.  The  greater  part  of  this 
was  due  to  freight  on  rods  shipped  from  rod  mills  to  wire  plants 
which  did  not  have  rod  mills.  In  addition  to  the  element  of  freight, 
the  price  of  rods  included  certain  transfer  profits.  By  reference  to 
Table  76,  page  246,  giving  the  disposition  of  the  wire  rods  produced, 
it  will  be  seen  that  1,424,976  gross  tons  were  transferred  at  an  aver- 
age profit  of  $0.52  per  ton.  The  amount  of  this  profit,  as  related 
to'  the  total  consumption  of  wire  rods,  was  equivalent  to  $0.11  per 
net  ton,  which  increased  the  cost  of  bright  coarse  wire  for  the  five- 
year  period  $0.12  per  net  ton. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste  was  $0.51  per  net  ton,  and  ranged 
from  $0.46  per  net  ton  in  1904  to  $0.56  in  1903.  The  cost  of  waste, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  heating  and  oxidation,  was  much  less 
than  in  the  products  heretofore  considered. 

Cost  above  material. — The  average  cost  above  material  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $3.49  per  net  ton,  or  12.9  per  cent 
of  the  mill  cost. 

The  item  of  labor  comprised  46  per  cent  of  the  cost  above  material. 
The  average  cost  of  this  item  was  $1.62  per  net  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$1.47  per  net  ton  in  1906  to  $1.91  in  1902. 

The  average  cost  of  steam  was  $0.40  per  ton.  No  item  of  fuel 
appears  for  bright  coarse  wire,  as  it  is  worked  without  being  heated. 
The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was  $0.08 
per  net  ton ;  of  supplies  and  tools,  $0.10  per  net  ton ;  and  of  miscel- 
laneous and  general  works  expense,  $0.17  per  net  ton.  , 

In  the  production  of  bright  coarse  wire  there  are  several  expenses, 
such  as  cleaning,  coating,  annealing,  testing,  weighing,  etc.,  which 
are  not  found  for  the  products  hitherto  considered.  By  far  the  most 
important  of  these  items  is  the  item  of  cleaning  and  coating  which 
covers  the  expense  of  specially  preparing  the  wire.  This  expense 
averaged  $0.95  per  net  ton  and  ranged  from  $0.87  per  net  ton  in 
1904  to  $1.05  in  1902. 
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ADDinoNAii  COST. — ^Thc  items  under  this  head  were  derived  from 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  company  and  apportioned  by_the 
Bureau  to  the  several  products.  They  were  grouped  under  (1)  gen- 
eral and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depreciation.  The  average 
cost  for  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year  period, 
1902  to  1906,  was  $1.24  per  net  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  deprecia- 
tion for  the  same  period  was  $0.89  per  net  ton.  As  the  raw  materials 
for  the  different  stages  of  production  were  used  at  furnace,  works,  or 
mill  cost,  instead  of  total  book  cost,  these  items  of  additional  cost 
increase  in  a  cumulative  manner. 

Total  book  cosT.-^The  mill  cost  of  bright  coarse  wire  for  the  five- 
year  period,  1902  to  1906,  was  $26.99  per  net  ton.  Adding  to  this 
the  additional  cost  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  gave  a  total 
book  cost  of  $29.12  per  net  ton^,  which  ranged  from  $27.21  per  net 
ton  in  1905  to  $32.30  in  1902. 

These  total  book  costs  are  not  net  costs,  as  the  raw  materials  were 
used  at  a  profit  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of  production,  which 
profit  accrued  to  the  same  companies  or  interests. 

Profits  on  sales  and  teansfees  of  wiee  and  wiee  products. — The 
total  production  of  bright  coarse  wire,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  cost 
statement,  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  6,510,368  net 
tons.  The  greater  part  of  this  was  sold.  However,  a  considerable 
tonnage  was  transferred  at  a  profit  and  used  by  the  same  companies 
in  the  manufacture  of  nails,  woven-wire  fence,  poultry  netting,  etc. 
In  the  following  table  are  given  the  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for 
wire  and  wire  products  sold  or  transferred  at  a  profit,-  by  years, 
1902  to  1906 : 

Table  78,— BOOK  COSTS,  PEICES,  AND    PEOFITS   FOE  WIEE   AND  WIEE  PEODUCTS 
SOLD  OE  TEANSFEEEED  AT  A  PEOFIT,  BY  YEAES,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  net  ton.) 


Year. 

Sold. 

Transferred  at  a  profit. 

Sold  and  transferred  at  a 
profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price.! 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

1902 

1,110,837 
1,189,096 
1,272,693 
1,287,100 
1,478,682 

S53.10 
46.50 
40.84 
40.93 
42.69 

262.70 
53.41 
47.47 
48.64 
50.35 

$9.60 
6.91 
6.63 
7.71 
7.66 

14,469 
113, 126 
162,500 
181,587 
229,380 

$41.09 
35.47 
27.43 

'27.10 
29.94 

$41.13 
36.00 
27.99 
27.28 
30.15 

$0.04 
.53 
.56 
.18 
.21 

1,125,306 
1,302,222 
1,435,193 
1,468,687 
1,708,062 

$52.95 
4S.55 
39.32 
39.22 
40.98 

$62.43 
51.90 
45.26 
46.00 
47.64 

$9.48 

1903.'. 

1904 

5  94 

1905 

6  78 

1906 

6  66 

Total... 

6,338,408 

44.50 

52.16 

7.66 

701,062 

29.75 

30.08 

.33 

7,039,470 

43.03 

49.96 

6.93 

^  As  invoiced ;  snb.iect  to  a  discount  of  2  per  cent  for  cash  in  10  days. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  results,  as  shown  by  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts,  and  given  in  the  preceding  table,  are  for  wire  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes,  including  certain  wire  products,  and  not  for  bright  coarse 
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wire  alone.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  large 
difference  between  the  average  cost  of  producing  bright  coarse  wire 
and  the  average  cost  of  the  quantity  of  wire  sold  or  transferred  at  a 
profit,  as  the  latter  included  many  grades  which  would  not  come 
under  the  classification  of  bright  coarse  wire. 

The  tonnage  of  wire  covered  by  the  cost  statement  was  6,510,368 
net  tons,  and  the  average  cost  was  $29.12  per  net  ton  for  bright  coarse 
f  wire  alone.  The  total  quantity  sold  and  transferred  at  a  profit  was 
7,039,470  net  tons,  the  average  cost  of  which  was  $43.03  per  net  ton, 
or  $13.91  per  net  ton  more  than  the  average  cost  of  producing  bright 
coarse  wire.  This  large  difference  was  due  to  the  fact  that  this  cost 
comprised  other  wire  products  besides  bright  coarse  wire.  It  was 
impossible  to  follow  out  the  extra  cost  of  the  different  varieties  and 
sizes  of  wire  which  entered  into  the  average  cost,  as  shown  by  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts.  There  was  also  a  considerable  difference 
in  tonnage,  which  was  due  in  part  to  the  coating  of  painted  and 
galvanized  wire. 

The  quantity  of  wire  sold  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906 
was  6,3i38,408  net  tons.  The  average  cost  of  this  quantity  was  $44.50 
per  net -ton,  and  the  average  price  received  was  $52.16  per  net  ton, 
affording  an  average  profit  of  $7.66  per  net  ton. 

The  total  quantity  transferred  at  a  profit  and  used  by  the  same 
companies  in  further  manufacture  was  701,062  net  tons.  The  average 
cost  of  the  total  quantity  used  was  $29.75  per  net  ton,  and  the  aver- 
age price  at  which  it  was  used  was  $30.08  per  net  ton*,  giving  an 
average  transfer  profit  of  $0.33  per  net  ton. 

The  average  profit  on  the  total  quantity  sold  and  transferred  at 
a  profit  has  little  significance  so  far  as  the  discussion  of  costs  is 
concerned. 

Section  12.  Book  cost  of  black  sheets,  1902-1906. 

Sheets  are  thin,  wide  pieces  of  steel  used  for  roofing,  for  making 
various  receptacles,  stovepipe,  etc.  They  are  also  the  basis  for  the 
coating  with  tin  which  transforms  sheets  into  tin  plate. 

The  ordinary  thicknesses  of  sheets  range  from  No.  10  gauge, 
which  is  -^  inch  thick,  to  No.  30  gauge,  which  is  ^  inch  thick.  As 
commonly  sold,  they  range  in  width  from  24  to  36  inches,  and  in 
length  from  72  to  120  inches. 

The  process  of  rolling  sheets  differs  from  the  process  of  rolling 
such  products  as  rails,  structural  shapes,  bars,  etc.,  as  the  rolls,  instead 
of  having  specially  designed  grooves,  which  form  the  shape  of  the 
product,  are  perfectly  smooth,  as  is  also  the  case  for  plates. 

Black  sheets  are  rolled  from  sheet  bars  on  what  is  known  as  a 
sheet  mill.    The  reduction  is  made  by  a  number  of  passes  between 
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rolls  of  large  diameter.  After  the  pieces  are  reduced  to  a  certain 
Sickness,  they  are  doubled  so  that  two  or  more  thicknesses  are  passed 
between  the  rolls  at  the  same  time.  This  doubling  is  repeated,  and 
the  sheets  come  out  in  a  pack  so  closely  united  by  the  pressure  of 
the  rolls  that  it  is  necessary  to  pull  them  apart  in  separating  the 
individual  sheets.  Rolling  the  sheets  in  this  way  not  only  facilitates 
the  process  of  reducing  them  to  the  proper  gauge  but  it  also  prevents 
the  excessive  oxidation  which  would  occur  if  all  the  surfaces  were 
constantly  exposed  to  the  air. 

Sheets  are  divided  into  (1)  black  sheets,  or  those  intended  to  be 
used  as  sheeits  without  coating,  and  (2)  black  plate,  which  is  of 
the  same  material,  although  intended  for  further  treatment  to  make 
it  suitable  for  tinning. 

The  total  production  of  black  sheets  for  the  period  1902  to  1906 
covered  by  cost  data,  was  2,418,214  net  tons.  In  the  following  table 
the  book  cost  of  producing  black  sheets,  by  years,  1902  to  1906,  is 
given : 

Table  79.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BLACK  SHEETS,  BY  TEARS.  1902-1906. 
[In  dollars  per  net  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Net  tons  Droduced  

420,379 

356,840 

399,327 

562,426 

679,242 

2,418,214 

$24.74 

11.75 

.59 

1.24 

.44 

.60 

..45 

1.79 

$25.74 

11.96 

.61 

1.30 

.46 

.58 

.49 

1.82 

$21.12 
9.60 
.56 
.98 
.39 
.29 
.36 
1.16 

$21.09 
9.75 
.51 
.96 
.44 
.28 
.28 
1.03 

$23.12 

9.72 

■     .52 

1.02 

.45 

.34 

.24 

1.08 

$22. 99 

10.39 

Fuel 

.55 

1.08 

Kolls 

.44 

Materials  in  repairs  aad  maintenance 

.40 
.34 

Misoellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

1.31 

Mill  cost 

41.  CO 

1.67 
1.48 

42.96 

1.67 
1.16 

34.46 

1.07 
.26 

34.34 

.92 
.39 

36.49 

.86 
.62 

37.50 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

Depreciation 

1.17 
.70 

'  Total  book  cost 

44.75 

45.79 

35.79 

36.65 

37.87 

39.37 

$22.67 
2,358 

$U.08 

357 

$2.07 

$23.56 
2,346 

$11.15 

341 

$2.18 

$19.42 
2,322 
$8.86 
321 
$1.70 

$19.60 
2,303 

$10.12 

294 

$1.49 

$21.60 
2,303 

$11.61 

301 

$1.52 

$21.23 

jpounds  of  sheet  bars  used 

2,322 
$10. 66 

Price  of  scrap  recovered  i      . 

318 

Net  cost  of  waste  i 

$1.73 

1  Net  ton. 


The  reported  production  of  black  sheets  covered  by  the  foregoing 
cost  statement  ranged  from  356,840  net  tons  in  1903  to  679,242  net 
tons  in  1906. 
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Eaw  material. — The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  black 
sheets  was  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sheet  bars.  The  average  cost 
of  sheet  bars  per  net  ton  of  black  sheets  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  was  $22.99,  and  ranged  from  $21.09  in  1905  to  $25.74 
in  1903.  The  cost  of  sheet  bars  per  net  ton  of  black  sheets  was 
determined  by  the  price  of  the  sheet  bars  used  and  the  net  cost  of 
the  waste  in  rolling. 

The  average  price  of  the  sheet  bars  used  was  $21.26  per  net  ton, 
and  ranged  from  $19.42  per  net  ton  in  1904  to  $23.56  in  1903.  It 
was  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  impossible,  to  trace  the  sheet  bars 
used  to  their  origin  in  order  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  price 
to  their  cost  or  to  ascertain  the  profit  charged  in  the  transfers,  as 
the  sheet  bars  of  a  given  steel  plant  may  have  gone  partly  into  black 
sheets  and  partly  into  black  plate,  and  the  sheet  bars  used  in  making 
each  product  may  have  been  the  product  of  more  than  one  steel  plant. 
However,  a  considerable  tonnage  of  the  sheet  bars  used  was  from  the 
tonnage  reported  by  the  companies  as  transferred  at  a  profit,  as  shown 
by  Table  56,  page  207,  and  the  small  tonnage  of  open-hearth  sheet  bars 
transferred  at  a  loss,  as  shown  by  Table  57,  page  208.  Of  the  total 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  sheet  bars  used  by  the  companies,  approxi- 
mately equal  proportions  were  used  for  making  black  sheets  and  for 
making  black  plates.  Assuming  the  same  rate  of  transfer  profit  would 
indicate  that  the  sheet  bars  used  for  black  sheets  were  used  at  an 
average  profit  for  the  five-year  period  of  $1.82  per  net  ton,  equivalent 
to  $2.11  per  net  ton  of  black  sheets  produced. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906 
was  $1.73  per  net  ton,  and  ranged  from  $1.49  per  net  ton  in  1905,  the 
year  of  the  lowest  cost  of  sheet  bars,  to  $2.18  in  1903,  the  year  of 
the  highest  cost  of  sheet  bars.  The  sides  and  ends  of  the  sheet  are 
ragged  and  must  be  sheared,  which  involves  a  large  percentage  of 
scrap.  However,  the  formation  of  iron  oxide,  which  necessarily  takes 
place  in  the  exposure  of  the  large  surface  of  the  sheets,  is  relatively 
large,  and  the  oxygen  which  is  taken  up  by  the  iron  in  this  way  in- 
creases the  weight  of  the  product,  so  that  there  is  often  little  or  no 
loss  in  weight. 

Cost  above  material. — The  total  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $14.51  per  net  ton,  or  38.7  per  cent 
of  the  mill  cost. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  was  $10.39  per  net  ton,  and  ranged  from 
$9.60  per  net  ton  in  1904  to  $11.96  in  1903.  The  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  labor  in  1904  was  due  largely  to  a  reduction  of  18  per  cent  in  the 
wages,  which  became  effective  in  April,  1904.  Black  sheets  differ 
markedly  from  most  of  the  products  previously  discussed  with 
respect  to  the  large  labor  cost  involved  in  their  manufacture.  The 
modern   rolling  mills   for  most   of  the   products  heretofore  con- 
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idered  are  generally  so  constructed  that  the  material  is  lifted  and 
laced  between  the  rolls,  and  moved  either  continuously  forward  or 
ack  and  forth  with  the  intervention  of  a  comparatively  small  amount 
f  manual  labor.  For  sheets  and  allied  products,  however,  invention 
as  not  succeeded  to  the  same  degree  in  substituting  automatic  de- 
ices.  In  making  sheets,  as  elsewhere  stated,  the  material  is  passed 
hrough  the  rolls  and  worked  back  and  forth  by  operatives,  who  stand 
n  either  side,  and  who  also  "double  the  material  several  times  as  it  is 
educed  in  thickness  and  expands  in  area.  The  cost  of  labor  in  the 
aanufacture  of  black  sheets  constitutes,  therefore,  a  considerable 
lement  of  the  mill  cost. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.55  per  net  ton,  and  ranged  from 
;0.61  per  net  ton  in  1903  to  $0.51  in  1905. 

The  cost  of  steam  in  the  production  of  black  sheets  was  very  high, 
s  a  large  amount  of  power  was  required  to  reduce  the  sheet  bars  to 
he  thin  gauges  necessary  for  sheets.  The  average  cost  of  this  item 
fas  $1.08  per  net  ton,  and  ranged  from  $0.96  per  net  ton  in  1905  to 
1.30  in  1903. 

The  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.44  per  net  ton,  and  Avas  quite  uni- 
brm  from  year  to  year.  The  rolls  in  sheet  mills,  especially  the  flu- 
shing rolls,  are  expensive,  as  they  are  made  of  chilled  steel  and  care- 
Tilly  turned  so  that  they  have  a  perfect  surface,  and  must  be  kept 
iroperly  adjusted. 

The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was  $0.40 
ler  net  ton ;  of  supplies  and  tools,  $0.34  per  net  ton ;  and  of  miscel- 
meous  and  general  works  expense,  $1.31  per  net  ton. 

Additional  cost. — This  cost  was  derived  from  -the  proflt  and  loss 
ccounts  of  the  companies  and  apportioned  by  the  Bureau,  as  else- 
where described.  (See  p.  20.)  The  items  have  been  grouped  under 
1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depreciation.  The 
verage  cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year 
leriod  1902  to  1906  was  $1.17  per  net  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of 
epreciation  for  the  same  period  was  $0.70  per  net  ton.  As  the  raw 
laterials  for  this  and  earlier  stages  of  manufacture  were  used  at 
urnace,  works,  or  mill  cost  instead  of  total  book  cost,  these  expenses 
icrease  in  a  cumulative  manner. 

Total  book  cost. — The  mill  cost  of  black  sheets  for  the  five-year 
eriod  1902  to  1906  was  $37.50  per  net  ton,  and  the  total  book  cost, 
icluding  the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation, 
'as  $39.37  per  net  ton,  and  ranged  from  $35.65  per  net  ton  in  1905  to 
i5.79  in  1903.  The  total  book  cost  in  1904,  namely,  $35.79  per  net 
)n,  was  only  $0.14  higher  than  in  1905. 

The  total  book  costs,  as  shown  by  the  cost  statement,  are  not  net 
)sts  of  production,  as  the  raw  materials  were  used  at  a  profit  over 
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and  above  the  actual  costs  of  production,  which  accrued  to  the  same 
companies  or  interests  as  produced  these  black  sheets. 

Profits  on  sales  and  transfers  of  black  sheets. — The  total  pro- 
duction of  black  sheets  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  as  shown 
by  the  foregoing  cost  statement,  was  2,418,214  net  tons.  Of  this  total 
quantity,  1,906,536  net  tons  were  sold;  62,498  net  tons  were  used, 
either  at  a  profit  or  at  less  than  cost ;  and  the  remainder  was  used  at 
cost  in  further  elaboration  into  galvanized  sheets,  corrugated  roof- 
ing, etc. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits 
for  black  sheets  sold  or  transferred  at  a  profit  or  at  a  loss,  by  years, 
1902  to  1906 : 

TABLE  80.— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  BLACK  SHEETS  SOLD  OR  TRANS- 

FERREI)  at  a  profit,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  net  ton.] 


Year. 

Sold. 

Transferred  at  a  profit. 

Sold  and  transferred  at  a 
profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price' 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

Tons. 

Cost: 

Price. 

Proflt 

1902 

326,366 
310,019 
318,555 
441,387 
510,209 

$46.51 
47.42 
37.98 
37.18 
38.51 

$54.99 
50.60 
41.65 
41.80 
43.92 

$8.48 
3.18 
3.67 
4.62 
5.41 

3,009 
3,260 
2,208 
15,615 
38,616 

$52.49 
60.73 
41.37 
39.61 
41.26 

$62.02 
47.29 
41.11 
40.44 
40.94 

'S-U 

.93 

2.S« 

329,375 
313,269 
320,763 
466,902 
548,726 

$46.57 
47.46 
38.00 
37.25 
38.71 

$54.97 
60.57 
41.64 
41.75 
43.71 

$8.40 

1903    

3.11 

1904       

3.64 

1905 

4.50 

1906 

6.00 

Total.... 

1,906,636 

40.93 

46.03 

6.10 

62,498 

41.87 

41.69 

'.18 

1,969,034 

40.96 

45.89 

4.93 

'Asinvoiced;  subject  to  a  discoont  of  2  per  cent  for  cash  in  10  days.  'Loss. 

There  is  a  marked  difl!erence  between  the  average  total  book  cost  of 
black  sheets,  as  shown  by  the  cost  statement,  and  the  cost  of  the  sales 
and  transfers,  as  shown  by  the  preceding  profit  and  loss  statement, 
namely,  $39.37  and  $40.96,-  per  net  ton,  respectively,  a  difference  of 
$1.59  per  net  ton.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  extra  cost  of  pick- 
ling, annealing,  and  cold  rolling  a  part  of  the  product,  the  extra 
cost  of  which  could  be  and  was  excluded  from  the  cost  sheets,  but 
could  not  be  excluded  from  costs  as  shown  by  the  profit  and  loss 
statements.  For  this  reason  the  two  statements  are  not  closely 
comparable. 

The  total  quantity  sold  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  as 
noted  above,  was  1,906,536  net  tons.  The  average  cost  of  this  quan- 
tity was  $40.93  per  net  ton,  and  the  average  price  received  was  $46.03 
per  net  ton,  affording  an  average  profit  of  $5.10  per  net  ton. 

The  quantity  transferred  either  at  a  profit  or  at  a  loss  for  the  five- 
year  period  amounted  to  only  62,498  net  tons.  The  cost  of  this  quan- 
tity was  $41.87  per  net  ton,  and  the  average  price  at  which  it  was 
transferred  was  $41.69  per  net  ton,  resulting  in  the  use  of  the  black 
sheets  at  an  average  loss  of  $0.18  per  net  ton.    Black  sheets  were 
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ransferred  at  an  average  loss  in  four  out  of  the  five  years,  ranging 
Tom  $3.44  per  net  ton  in  1903  to  $0.26  in  1904.  The  losses  shown 
ire  based  on  a  comparison  with  book  costs. 

lection  13.  Book  cost  of  black  plate  used  for  tinning,  1902-1906. 

Black  plate  used  for  tinning  differs  from  black  sheets  chiefly  in 
inish.  (See  p.  251.)  A  better  finish  and  a  smoother  surface  are 
lecessary  to  make  the  product  suitable  for  tinning.  The  additional 
)roces3es  are  pickling,  annealing,  and  cold  rolling.  Pickling  con- 
lists  in  putting  the  black  sheets  through  an  acid  bath  to  remove  im- 
jurities  from  the  surface;  annealing,  in  heating  and  cooling  the 
netal  slowly  to  make  it  pliable;  and  cold  rolling,  in  giving  it  a  final 
:olling  to  insure  perfect  smoothness  and  correctness  in  gauge. 

The  total  production  of  finished  or  cold-rolled  black  plate  in  the 
[Jnited  States  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  as  reported  by 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  was  2,412,630  tons,  and  the 
production  covered  by  the  following  cost  statement  for  the  same 
period  was  2,091,615  tons,  or  86.7  per  cent. 

In  the  following  table  the  book  cost  of  producing  black  plate  used 
for  tinning  is  given  by  years,  1902  to  1906 : 

Table  81.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BLACK  PLATE  USED  FOR  TINNING,  BY  YEARS, 

1902-1906. 
[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

3roa8  tons  produced: 

327,355 
311,111 
317,432 
306,244 

467,970 
437,233 
435,829 
424,302 

431,726 
401,869 
399,796 
399,078 

469,739 
439,683 
437,244 
436,924 

578,216 
528,981 
528,268 
625,067 

2,265,006 
2,118,877 
2,118,669 

Pickled             

Coldrolled            

2,091,615 

Sot  rolling: 

Sheet  bars 

J26.69 

14.87 

.62 

1.44 

.67 

.82 

1.62 

.46 
2.31 

.59 
.70 

.66 
.10 

S26.82 

14.66 

.66 

1.65 

.60 

.87 

.92 

.44 
2.19 

.69 
.83 

.62 
.12 

t23.64 

12.37 

.47 

1.48 

.57 

.82 

.91 

.40 
2.02 

.48 
.82 

.47 
.23 

S23.68 

11.42 

.43 

1.39 

.58 

.64 

1.10 

.36 
2.04 

.57 
.78 

.47 
.37 

125.68 

11.35 

.44 

1.33 

.61 

.60 

1.00 

.36 
1.79 

.69 
.81 

.45 
.32 

$25.25 

12.73 

Fuel 

.47 

Steam  ,  .        .... 

1.45 

EoUs 

.60 

.74 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense  

1.08 

Pickling: 

Labor.... 

.40 

Otheritems 

2.04 

Umealing: 

Labor. 

.57 

.79 

3old  rolling: 

Labor 

.49 

other  items 

.24 

Mill  cost 

61.35 

60.76 

44.68 

4^.83 

45.33 

46.85 
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Table  81.-AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BLACK  PLATE  USED  FOB  TINNING,  ETC.— Contd. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense.... 
Depreciation          

tl.S8 
.SO 

J1.67 
.55 

$1.57 
.39 

$1.39 
.67 

$1.29 
.75 

$1.53 
61 

Total  book  cost 

S4.03 

62.87 

46.64 

45.79 

47.37 

48  99 

Price  of  sheet  bars  used 

J24.77 
2,784 

$12.63 

404 

tl.92 

$24.89 
2,811 

$12.59 

406 

$1.93 

$21.72 
2,843 

$10.70 

418 

$1.92 

$21.87 
2,829 

$11.53 

421 

$1.81 

$23.81 
2,897 

$12.68 

444 

$1.87 

$23.36 

Pounds  of  sbeet  bars  used          

2,839 

$12.03 

Founds  of  scrap  recovered       

421 

$1.89 

The  tonnage  of  black  plate  varies  at  different  stages  of  the  process. 
The  weight  of  any  given  quantity  of  hot-rolled  sheets  is  less  when 
pickled  and  annealed,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  scale.  There  is  some 
further  loss  in  cold  rolling  on  account  of  defective  sheets.  While 
the  tonnages  of  hot-rolled,  pickled,  annealed,  and  cold-rolled  or 
finished  black  plate  have  a  general  relation  to  each  other,  the  indi- 
vidual cost  sheets  showed  considerable  variations  in  this  relation, 
which  were  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  always  some  stock  on  hand 
at  the  different  stages  of  the  process.  The  tonnage  of  hot-rolled 
sheets  reported  in  a  given  year  may  not  have  been  all  converted  into 
finished  black  plate  in  that  year,  and  some  of  the  finished  black 
plate  may  have  come  from  hot-rolled  sheets  carried  over  from  the 
previous  year.  The  total  production  of  cold-rolled  or  finished  black 
plate  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  2,091,615  tons,  and. 
ranged  from  306,244  tons  in  1902  to  525,067  tons  in  1906. 

Raw  MATERIAL. — The  raw  material  for  the  production  of  black 
plate  used  for  tinning  was  sheet  bars.  It  was  impracticable  to 
determine  whether  these  bars  were  Bessemer  or  open-hearth  steel, 
or,  if  mixed,  what  the  proportion  of  each  was,  as  the  records  did  not 
distinguish  between  the  two  kinds  of  steel.  The  average  cost  of  the 
sheet  bars  per  gross  ton  of  cold-rolled  black  plate  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  was  $25.25,  and  ranged  from  $23.64  in  1904  to 
$26.82  in  1903.  The  average  cost  in  1906,  namely,  $23.68  per  ton, 
was  only  $0.04  higher  than  the  average  cost  in  1904.  As  in  the  case 
of  other  products,  the  cost  of  sheet  bars  per  ton  of  cold  rolled  black 
plate  was  determined  by  the  price  of  the  bars  used  and  the  net  cost 
of  waste  in  rolling. 

The  average  price  of  the  bars  used  for  the  five-year  period  1902 
to  1906  was  $23.36  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $21.72  per  ton  in  1904 
to  $24.89  per  ton  in  1903.    It  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  transfer 
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jrofit  included  in  the  price  of  the  sheet  bars  used,  for  the  reasons 
ilready  noted.  (See  p.  252.)  However,  the  prices  included  substan- 
;ial  transfer  profits.  Assuming  the  same  rate  of  transfer  profit  on 
ihe  sheet  bars  used  for  black  plate  as  that  assumed  for  black  sheets 
(see  p.  252)  would  indicate  that  the  sheet  bars  used  for  black  plate 
syere  used  at  an  average  transfer  profit  of  $1.82  per  net  ton,  which  is 
equivalent  to  $2.58  per  ton  of  finished  or  cold  rolled  black  plate. 

The  average  net  cost  of  waste  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
L906  was  $1.89  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $1.81  per  ton  in  1905  to 
fl.93  per  ton  in  1903.  The  Variations  in  the  average  net  cost  of 
ivaste  by  years  were  not  large. 

Cost  above  material. — The  total  cost  above  material  for  the  five- 
jrear  period  1902  to  1906  was  $21.60  per  ton,  or  46.1  per  cent  of  the 
mill  cost. 

The  item  of  labor  was  by  far  the  largest  item  of  cost  above  ma- 
terial, and  the  remarks  relative  to  the  large  labor  costs  in  the  manu- 
facture of  black  sheets  apply  also  to  the  labor  costs  of  producing 
black  plate.  (See  p.  252.)  The  average  labor  cost  of  hot  rolling  was 
^12.73  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $11.35  per  ton  in  1906  to  $14.87  per 
ton  in  1902.  The  high  average  costs  in  1902  and  1903,  as  compared 
with  1904, 1905,  and  1906,  were  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages 
jf  18  per  cent  in  April,  1904,  the  same  as  that  made  in  the  rate  of 
(vages  for  the  production  of  black  sheets.  In  addition  to  the  labor 
30st  of  hot  rolling,  the  processes  of  pickling,  annealing,  and  cold 
roUing  involved  considerable  labor  in  handling  the  material.  The 
iverage  labor  cost  of  pickling  was  $0.40  per  ton,  of  annealing  $0.57 
per  ton,  and  of  cold  rolling  $0.49  per  ton,  making  a  total  labor  cost 
3f  $14.19  per  ton  of  finished  black  plate. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  for  hot  rolling  for  the  five-year  period 
ivas  $0.47  per  ton,  and  was  quite  uniform  from  year  to  year. 

The  cost  of  steam  was  high  because  of  the  power  required  to  roll 
he  sheet  bars  into  thin  plates.  The  average  cost  of  steam  for  hot 
rolling  was  $1.45  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  $1.33  per  ton  in  1906  to 
51.65  per  ton  in  1903. 

For  hot  rolling  only,  the  average  cost  of  rolls  was  $0.60  per  ton; 
)f  supplies  and  tools,  $0.74  per  ton ;  and  of  miscellaneous  and  general 
vorks  expense,  $1.08  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  pickling  for  the  five-year  period  was  $2.44  per 
on.  This  included  principally  labor  in  pickling  and  sulphuric  acid 
ised  for  taking  off  the  scale.  The  average  quantity  of  sulphuric 
cid  used  was  146  pounds  per  ton  of  pickled  plates. 

The  average  cost  of  annealing  for  the  five-year  period  was  $1.36 
)er  ton.  This  included  labor,  fuel  used  in  the  annealing  furnaces 
or  reheating  the  sheets,  and  the  cost  of  iron  boxes  in  which  the 
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plates  were  placed  while  being  heated  in  order  that  they  might  be 
protected  as  far  as  possible  from  the  air. 

The  average  cost  of  cold  rolling  for  the  five-year  period  was  $0.73 
per  ton.     This  included  principally  labor,  steam,  rolls,  and  supplies. 

Additional  cost. — The  items  under  this  head,  as  for  other  prod- 
ucts, were  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  and  apportioned 
by  the  Bureau  to  the  several  products.  (See  p.  20.)  They  consisted 
of  (1)  general  and  miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depreciation. 
The  average  cost  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $1.53  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of 
depreciation  for  the  same  period  was  $0.61  per  ton.  As  the  mate- 
rials for  this  and  earlier  stages  of  production  were  used  at  furnace, 
works,  or  mill  cost  instead  of  total  book  cost,  these  additional  costs 
increase  in  a  cumulative  manner. 

Total  book  cost. — The  mill  cost  of  finished  or  cold-rolled  black 
plate  used  for  tinning  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was 
$46.85,  and  adding  thereto  the  additional  costs  from  the  profit  and 
loss  accounts,  gave  a  total  book  cost  of  $48.99  per  ton.  The  total 
book  cost  ranged  from  $45.79  per  ton  in  1905  to  $54.03  per  ton  in 
1902. 

These  total  book  costs  are  not  net  costs,  as  they  include  profits 
arising  from  the  transfer  of  materials  at  prices  above  the  actual  costs 
of  production  which  accrued  to  the  same  companies  or  interests. 

Profits  on  sales  of  black  plate. — ^The  total  production  of  cold- 
rolled  black  plate  used  for  tinning,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  cost 
statement  for  the  period  1902  to  1906,  was  2,091,615  tons.  Of  this 
quantity,  1,678,666  tons,  or  80  per  cent,  were  used  at  mill  cost  in  the 
manufacture  of  tin  plate ;  287,785  tons,  or  14  per  cent,  were  sold ;  and 
the  balance,  about  125,164  tons,  were  used  for  grades  not  included  in 
the  cost  sheet  averages. 

The  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for  black  plates  sold,  by  years, 
1902  to  1906,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Table  82.— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  BLACK  PLATE  SOLD,  BY  YEARS, 

1902-1906. 


lln  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

1902 

54,598 
53,455 
52,336 
62,617 
64,V79 

$54.18 
52.97 
47.59 
45.73 
47.19 

$66.66 
61.57 
52.81 
52.84 
54.10 

$12.48 

1903 

8.  GO 

1904 

6.22 

1905 

7.11 

1906 

6.91 

Total 

287,785 

49.34 

57.36 

■    8.02 

The  quantity  sold  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  as  already 
noted,  was  287,785  tons,  the  average  cost  of  which  was  $49.34  per 
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ton,  and  the  average  price  received  was  $57.36  per  ton,  affording  an 
average  profit  of  $8.02  per  ton. 

Section  14.  Book  cost  of  tin  plate,  1902-1906. 

Tin  plate  consists  of  black  plate  coated  on  both  sides  with  tin  to 
prevent  rusting.  The  tin  is  applied  by  drawing  the  plates  between 
rolls  immersed  in  a  bath  of  molten  tin,  the  roUs  pressing  the  tin  into 
the  surface  of  the  plate,  which  gives  a  smooth,  bright  coating  to  the 
black  plates.  The  ordinary  commercial  uses  of  tin  plate  are  for 
making  cans  and  household  utensils.  Roofing  plates  are  generally 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin  and  are  called  terne  plates. 

The  unit  of  production  of  tin  plate  is  a  base  box  of  100  pounds 
containing  112  sheets,  each  14  inches  wide  and  20  inches  long. 
However,  there  is  a  great  variation  in  size  and  weight  of  the  tin 
plates  and  in  the  total  weight  of  the  box. 

The  total  production  of  tin  and  terne  plate  in  the  United  States 
for  the  period  1902  to  1906,  as  reported  by  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association,  was  2,369,270  gross  tons,  and  the  total  production 
of  tin  plate  alone,  covered  by  the  following  cost  statement,  was 
38.404,002  base  boxes,  equivalent  to  1,714,464  gross  tons,  or  72.4  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  of  both  tin  and  terne  plate. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  book  cost  of  producing  tin  plate 
by  years,  1902  to  1906 : 

Table  83.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  TIN  PLATE,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 
[In  dollars  per  box  of  100  pounds.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

Boxes  produced  (100  pounds) . . 

6,126,792 

7,571,954 

7,066,284 

7,988,968 

9,660,004 

38,404,002 

Black  plate..,. 

$2.22 
.56 
.20 
.03 
.10 

.01 

.02 

S2.21 
.61 
.21 
.04 
.11 

.02 

.01 

tl.95 
.58 
.19 
.04 
.11 

.02 

.02 

tl.90 
.61 
.19 
.04 
.11 

.01 

.02 

J1.97 
.73 
.18 
.04 
.11 

.01 

.02 

S2.04 
63 

Pig  tin 

Labor 

Wasters 

Flux,  fuel,  and  supplies 

Uaterials  in  repairs  and  main- 
trance.  . 

.11 
01 

worlca  expense 

Mill  cost 

3.14 

.12 
.OS 

3.21 

.10 
.03 

2.91 

.11 

.02 

2.88 

.10 
.04 

3.06 

.09 
.05 

3  04 

Additional  cost: 

Oeneral  and  miscellaneous 
expense 

04 

Total  book  cost „.. 

3.31 

3.34 

3.04 

3.02 

3.20 

3.18 

Pounds  of  black  plate  used 
(per  box) 

• 

S7.81 
2.19 

97.81 
2.19 

97.92 
2.  OS 

97.95 
2.05 

98.01 
1.99 

Pounds  of  pig  tin  used  (per 
box) ..... 

2.09 
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The  reported  production  of  tin  plate  ranged  from  6,126,792  boxes 
in  1902  to  9,660,004  boxes  in  1906. 

Eaw  material. — The  raw  materials  for  producing  tin  plate  were 
black  plate  and  pig  tin.  The  average  cost  of  black  plate  per  box  of 
tin  plate  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $2.04,  and  ranged 
from  $1.90  in  1905  to  $2.22  in  1902.  The  average  cost  of  pig  tin  per 
box  of  tin  plate  was  $0.63,  and  ranged  from  $0.56  in  1902  to  $0.73 
in  1906.  The  total  cost  of  raw  material — ^black  plate  and  pig  tin — 
was  $2.67,  and  constituted  87.8  per  cent  of  the  mill  cost.  The  black 
plate  used  in  the  production  of  tin  plate  was  charged  at  mill  cost. 
(See  p.  258.) 

The  pig  tin  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  was  practically  all 
imported,  and  the  price  was  subject  to  large  fluctuations.  The  aver- 
age price  of  pig  tin  per  pound  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906 
M'as  $0.30,  and  ranged  from  $0.25  per  pound  in  1902  to  $0.37  per 
pound  in  1906.  It  required,  for  the  five-year  period,  an  average  of 
2.09  pounds  of  pig  tin  per  box  of  tin  plate. 

Cost  above  material. — The  average  cost  above  material  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $0.37  per  box",  or  12.2  per  cent  of 
the  mill  cost. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  in  tinning  was  $0.19  a  box,  the  average 
annual  cost  not  varying  more  than  $0.02  from  this  amount.  The 
decline  in  labor  cost  in  1904  was  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
wages  corresponding  to  the  reduction  noted  under  black  sheets  and 
black  plate. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  there  is  a  varying  percentage  of 
defective  plates  which  are  known  as  wasters.  These  are  sometimes 
sold  at  a  reduced  price,  and  sometimes  sold  with  the  standard  grade 
in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  total  quantity  ordered. 

The  average  cost  of  flux,  fuel,  and  supplies  was  $0.11  per  box  and 
by  years  showed  a  variation  of  only  $0.01  per  box.  The  flux  consists 
of  palm  oil,  through  which  the  plates  are  passed  before  applying  the 
molten  tin,  as  the  tin  then  adheres  more  readily  to  the  surface  of  the 
steel.  Some  fuel  is  necessary  for  heating  the  melting  pots.  Another 
important  item  of  cost  under  this  caption  is  the  cost  of  boxes  used  for 
packing  the  tin  plate  for  shipment. 

The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was  $0.01 
per  box,  and  of  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  $0.02  per 
box. 

Additional  cost. — The  items  under  this  head,  as  for  the  preceding 
products,  were  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  com- 
panies and  apportioned  by  the  Bureau  in  the  manner  elsewhere  de- 
scribed. (See  p.  20.)  They  include  principally  (1)  general  and 
miscellaneous  expense,  and  (2)  depreciation.  The  average  cost  of 
general  and  miscellaneous  expense  for  the  five-year  p^iod  1902  to 
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1906  was  $0.10  .per  box,  and  the  average  cost  of  depreciation  for  the 
same  period  was  $0.04  per  box.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
additioiial  costs  are  cumulative,  as  the  materials  for  this  and  earlier 
stages  of  manufacture  were  used  at  furnace,  works,  or  mill  cost  in- 
stead of  total  book  cost. 

Total  book  cost. — ^The  average  mill  cost  of  tin  plate  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $3.04  per  box,  and  the  total  book  cost, 
including  the  additional  costs  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense 
and  depreciation,  was  $3.18  per  box,  and  ranged  from  $3.02  per  box  in 
1905  to  $3.34  per  box  in  1903. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  products,  these  total  book  costs  are 
not  net  costs,  as  a  part  of  the  raw  materials  for  the  preceding  opera- 
tions were  transferred  at  a  profit  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of 
production,  which  profit  accrued  to  the  same  companies  or  interests. 

Profits  on  sales  of  tin  plate. — The  total  production  of  tin  plate 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing 
statement,  was  38,404,002  base  boxes.  As  tin  plate  is  a  finished 
product,  the  total  quantity  was  sold. 

The  book  costs,  prices,  and  profits  for  the  tin  plate  sold  are  given  in 
the  following  table,  by  years,  1902  to  1906. 

TABLE  84.— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  TIN  PLATE  SOLD,  BY  YEARS, 

1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  box  of  100  pounds.] 


Year.      . 

Boxes. 

Coat. 

Price. 

Profit. 

1902 

5,944,482 
8,020,785 
8,489,784 

Vf  lots  J  o44 

11,118,512 

S3. 40 
3.39 
3.12 
3.01 
3.21 

14.02 
3.67 
3.36 
3.32 
3.39 

$0.62 

1803 

.28 

1904 

24 

1905 

.31 

1906 

.18 

Total 

42,772,407 

3.21 

3.  SI 

.  30 

The  total  production  of  tin  plate  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906,  as  shown  by  the  cost  statement,  was  38,404,002  boxes,  with 
an  average  cost  of.  $3.18  per  box,  and  the  total  quantity  sold  for  the 
same  period  was  42,772,407  boxes,  with  an  average  cost  of  $3.21 
per  box. 

The  differences  in  quantity  of  4,368,405  boxes  and  in  cost  of  $0.03 
per  box  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sales  statement  included  charcoal 
plates  and  other  special  qualities  which  the  cost  statement  does  not 
include. 

The  average  cost  of  the  total  quantity  sold  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906,  as  noted  above,  was  $3.21  per  box,  and  the  average  price 
received  was  $3.51  per  box,  affording  an  average  profit  of  $0.30  per 
not.  The  average  profit  ranged  from  $0.18  per  box  in  1906  to  $0.62 
per  box  in  1902. 
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Section  15.  Summary  of  statements  of  book  costs  of  rolled  products^ 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  cost  statements  already  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter,  with  respect  to  cost  of  raw  material,  cost  above 
material  (divided  into  labor  and  other  operating),  mill  cost,  addi- 
tional cost,  and  total  book  cost: 

Table  85.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COSTS  PER  GBOSS  TON  i  OF  SPECIFIED  PRODUCTS,  SHOW- 
ING  MILL  COSTS  AS  GIVEN  IN  COST  SHEETS  (WITHOUT  DEDUCTION  OP  INTEEMfi- 
DIATE  PROFITS),  TOGETHER  WITH  ADDITIONAL  COSTS  (DERIVED  FROM  THE 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNTS),  FIVE  YEARS,  190^-1906. 


Product. 


Tons' 
produced. 


Cost. 


Raw 
mate- 
rial. 


Cost  above  material. 


Labor. 


Other 
oper- 
ating. 


Total. 


Mill 
cost. 


Addi- 
tional 
cost. 


Total 
book 
cost. 


Large  Bessemer  billets  (from  ingotS) 17, 908, 033 

Large  basic  open-hearth  billets  (from  in- 
gots)   13,422,740 

Large  acid  open-hearth  billets  (from  In- 
gots)   392,087 

Small  Bessemer  billets  (from  ingots) 2, 686, 706 

Small  basic  open-hearth  billets  (from  In 

gots) ; '  908,343 

Bessemer  sheet  bars  (froni  Ingots) 4, 808, 673 

Open-hearth  sheet  bars  (f^om  ingots) 1, 241, 072 

Heavy  rails  Ufrom  ingots) 14,020,303 

Light  raUs" 517,688 

Sheared  plates  (from  slabs)..' 3,317,232 

Universal  plates  (from  ingots) 1,032,388 

Universal  plates  (from  slabs) 2, 007, 344 

Structural  shapes  (from  ingots) 1 ,  724, 641 

Stmctoral  shapes  (from  large  billets) 2, 693, 231 

MerchEmt  bars  (from  large  billets) 4, 379, 780 

Merchant  bars  (from  small  billets) 1, 254,067 

Hoops  and  light  bands  (from  small  billets) .  500, 990 

Cotton  ties  (from  small  billets) 122, 223 

Wire  rods  (from  large  billets) 6,867,310 

Brl^t  coarse  wire  (from  wire  rods) 6,510,368 

Black  sheets  (from  sheet  bars) 2, 418, 214 

Black  plate  (from  sheet  bars) 2, 091, 616 

Tin  plate  (from  black  plate) 38,404,002 


817.72 

18.45 

22.20 
16.88 

17.04 
16.45 
21.11 
18.29 
17.85 
21.55 
17.70 
21.78 
20.21 
21.88 
.21.41 
20.31 
22.17 
20.99 
21.42 
23.50 
22.99 
25.25 
<2.67 


SO.  55 
.55 
.52 


.74 
.57 
.88 
1.25 
2. 
2.36 
1. 
1. 

2.15 
2.54 
3.06 
2.87 
5.04 
4.22 
1.63 
1 

10.39 

14.19 

.19 


SO.  82 


1.20 
1.16 

1.15 
1.12 
1.64 
1.43 
2.23 
2.19 
1, 

1.94 
2.74 
2.11 
2.28 
2.14 
3.39 
3.92 
2.28 
1.87 
4.12 
7.41 
.18 


$1.37 


1.72 
1. 

1. 
1. 

2.52 
2. 
4.65 
4.55 
3.13 
3.77 
4. 

4.65 
5,34 
5.01 
8.43 
8.14 
3.81 
3.49 
14.51 
21.60 
.37 


$19.09 

19.97 

23.92 
18.70 

18.93 
18.14 
23.63 
20.97 
22.40 
26.10 
20.83 
26.65 
26.10 
26.63 
26.76 
25.32 
30.60 
29.13 
25.23 
26.99 
37.50 
46.85 
3.04 


$1.09 

.90 

1.84 


.74 
.84 
.95 

I 

1.84 

1 

.85 
1.42 
1. 

1.37 
1.41 
1.07 
1.44 
1, 
2.13 
L87 
2.14 

.14 


S20.18 

20.87 

25.76 
19.68 

19.67 
18.98 
24.58 
22.23 
24.24 
27.49 
21.82 
26.40 
26.52 
27.76 
28.12 
26.73 
31.67 
30.67 
27.21 
29.12 
39.37 
48.99 
3.18 


1  Except  for  bright  coarse  wire  and  black  sheets,  which  are  for  net  tons,  and  for  tin  plate,  which  Is  for 
base  boxes  of  IQO  potmds. 
'  96.6  per  cent  Bessemer. 
•  Rolled  principally  from  imperfect  heavy  rails. 
•Includes  $2.04  for  black  plate  and  $0.63  for  pig  tin. 

Section  16.  Character  and  siii^nificance  of  statements  of  book  costs. 

The  foregoing  cost  statements  give  the  mill  costs,  as  shown  by  the 
books  of  the  companies,  and  also  show  the  total  book  costs  by  adding 
to  the  former  the  "additional  costs"   (general  and  miscellaneous 
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expense  and  depreciation)  shown  by  the  profit  and  loss  accounts. 
These  total  book  costs,  however,  if  taken  by  themselves,  form  an 
imperfect  basis  for  judging  the  costs  of  production.  This  is  because, 
as  repeatedly  explained,  there  were  large  but  varying  items  of  inter- 
mediate profit  included  in  the  price  at  which  the  materials  were 
transferred  from  one  stage  of  production  to  a  succeeding  stage. 

The  next  and  more  important  step  will  be  to  show  what  these  total 
book  costs  become  when  intermediate  transfer  profits  are  eliminated. 
This  further  process  could  be  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  with  respect 
to  these  average  costs  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  however, 
only  for  ore,  pig  iron,  ingots,  and  a  very  limited  number  of  rolled 
products.  For  the  other  products  shown,  therefore,  the  total  book 
cost  is  a  figure  of  distinctly  limited  value.  The  principal  interest, 
indeed,  of  the  foregoing  cost  statements  for  most  of  the  finished  prod- 
ucts is  found  not  in  the  total  book  cost,  or  even  in  the  mill  cost,  but 
in  the  cost  above  material;  or,  in  other  words,  all  items  of  mill 
cost  except-  the  material  used.  This  is  a  better  standard  of  com- 
parison than  the  conversion  cost,  which  includes  the  net  cost  of 
waste,  because  the  cost  of  waste  must  be  figured  on  the  prices  of 
the  materials  used — itself  a  fluctuating  and,  as  has  been  shown,  unre- 
liable figure,  from  the  standpoint  of  cost,  as  it  often  includes  con- 
siderable transfer  profit. 
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CHAPTER  Vm, 

UTTRODTTCTION  TO  REVISED  COSTS,  1902-1906. 

Section  1.  Importance  of  eliminating  intermediate  transfer  profits  from 
book  costs. 

Two  KINDS  OF  PROFITS  INCLUDED  IN  BOOK  COSTS. — ^The  importance 
of  eliminating  intermediate  profits  included  in  the  foregoing  book 
costs  has  been  repeatedly  referred  to.  These  intermediate  profits 
were  of  two  kinds,  (1)  transfer  profits  and  (2)  transportation  profits. 

Transfer  profits,  as  already  made  clear,  are  profits  added  by  an  inte- 
grated concern  to  the  cost  of  an  antecedent  raw  material — such  as 
ore  or  coke,  or  a  relatively  crude  material,  as,  for  instance,  pig  iron 
or  billets — in  transferring  these  materials  from  one  subcompany  to 
another  or  from  one  department  to  another. 

These  transfer  profits  were  arbitrary,  for  it  was  customary  in  most 
cases  for  the  different  companies  to  charge  ore  and  coke  used  in  the 
blast  furnace,  even  when  mined  or  produced  by  the  interests  operating 
such  furnaces,  at  arbitrary  prices  considerably  above  the  costs  of 
producing  and  transporting  them  to  the  furnaces.  The  same  method 
was  often  employed  for  pig  iron  used  in  making  steel,  and  for  other 
materials  in  subsequent  stages  of  production.  These  costs,  therefore, 
were  necessarily  arbitrary  also,  and  not  comparable  as  there  was  no 
uniformity  of  practice  in  the  charging  of  such  profit.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  eliminate  these  transfer  profits,  not  only  to  get 
a  better  basis  of  comparison  of  cost  but  also  to  get  a  more  accurate 
statement  of  cost. 

Transportation  profits  are  the  profits  derived  from  the  transporta- 
tion of  ore  used  in  making  pig  iron  and  steel.  These  were  the  only 
profits  of  this  kind  directly  connected  with  the  cost  of  production  of 
iron  and  steel  which  could  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy, although  transportation  profits  on  coal,  coke,  and  some  other 
materials  were  to  some  extent  included  in  book  costs. 

The  elimination  of  these  transportation  profits  presents  a  problem 
somewhat  different  from  that  in  the  case  of  transfer  profits.  Integra- 
tion of  the  production  of  raw  materials  may  be  regarded  as  a  normal 
condition  in  the  steel  industry  at  the  present  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  integration  of  such  production  with  the  transportation 
agencies  which  serve  tliem  is  exceptional  so  far  as  transportation  by 
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railroad  is  concerned.  A  considerable  number  of  steel  concerns,  how- 
ever, operate  their  own  Lake  fleets.  Railroads,  apart  from  industrial 
switching  facilities,  could  not,  under  most  conditions  of  the  industry, 
be  provided  for  each  integrated  concern,  no  matter  how,  large,  with- 
out involving  great  waste  of  capital  in  investment  and  excessive  costs 
of  production.  Hence,  while  the  costs  arrived  at  by  eliminating 
transfer  profits  may  be  regarded  as  normal  for  successful  modem 
companies,  the  elimination  of  railroad  transportation  profits  would 
tend  rather  to  show  the  influence  of  an  exceptional  factor  in  the 
industry. 

For  these  reasons  the  Bureau  revised  the  book  costs  at  this  point 
in  one  way  only,  namely,  by  eliminating  merely  the  intermediate 
transfer  profits  on  materials  passing  from  one  stage  of  production 
to.  another.  In  Chapters  XIV  to  XVIII  of  this  report  the  costs  are 
shown  for  the  Steel  Corporation  alone  for  the  year  1910,  eliminating 
both  transfer  and  transportation  profits,  as  it  is  for  this  concern  only 
that  the  transportation  profits  are  of  great  significance  in  the  cost  of 
production. 

It  is  desirable  first  to  point  out  the  scope  of  the  cost  data  from 
which  such  profits  are  eliminated  and  then  certain  general  rules  fol- 
lowed in  eliminating  transfer  profits. 

Section  2.  Limitation  of  discussion  to  Lake  ore-using  districts. 

In  making  its  revision  of  book-cost  data  the  Bureau  has  confined 
itself  to  concerns  using  almost  exclusively  Lake  ores.  At  the  present 
time  the  steel  industry  is  largely  based  on  Lake  ores,  hence  the  Lake 
ore-using  districts,  namely,  Chicago,  Lake  Erie,  Valley,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Wheeling,  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  and  steel  production 
of  the  country. 

While  the  limitation  of  the  discussion  of  the  revised  costs  to  these 
particular  districts  necessitates  the  exclusion  of  considerable  data 
presented  in  preceding  book-cost  statements,  nevertheless  the  cost 
data  comprised  in  this  study  of  revised  costs  embrace  not  only  the  bulk 
of  that  obtained  by  the  Bureau  but  also  include  a  very  substantial 
proportion  of  the  total  business  of  the  United  States  for  the  period 
in  question.    This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  table  following. 
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PaBLE  86.— production  OF  SPECIFIED  PRODUCTS  COMPRISED  IN  BUREAU'S  COM- 
PUTATIONS OF  REVISED  COSTS  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SAME  TO  TOTAL  PRODUCTION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1902-1906. 


Product. 

Production. 

Per  cent 

oJ  total  for 

United 

States.  - 

Product. 

Production. 

Per  cent 

of  total for 

United 

States. 

I/Ske  ore gross  tons. . 

Connellsville    coke, 

106,268,728 

61,867,247 
87,121,843 

44,311,530 
9,161,685 

73.3 

72.2 
40.0 

79.5 
68.4 

Bessemer     billet     ingots, 

29,099,783 
16,495,210 
17,151,389 
10,618,799 

nettons 

Bessemer  rail  ingots, 
groafl  ton^ 

91.6 

Total  coke net  tons.. 

Bessemer  pig  iron, 
gross  tons 

Large    Bessemer    billets, 

77.1 

Basic  pig  iron,  .gross  tons. . 

Standard  Bessemer  rails, 

^tvm  tnjin 

'  About  90  per  cent. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  these  revised-cost  figures  in  most 
cases  cover  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  production  of  the 
products  specified.  They  include  the  total  production  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  for  these  products.  Moreover,  they  include  all  the  Lake 
ore  for  which  the  Bureau  received  returns  and  practically  all  the  Con- 
nellsville beehive  coke  included  in  the  cost  statements  furnished  for 
this  period.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these  revised  costs  are 
typical  of  the  main  part  of  the  iron  and  steel  business  of  the  United 
States,  although  certain  other  districts  would  show  substantial  dif- 
ferences. The  costs  in  the  Eastern  district,  for  instance,  would  gen- 
erally be  higher,  while  those  for  pig  iron  in  the  Southern  district 
would  be  lower. 

During  the  period  1902  to  1906  the  only  important  companies  fur- 
nishing cost  statements  which  were  outside  of  the  districts  above 
named,  and  which  manufactured  steel  in  important  quantities,  com- 
prised two  in  the  East  and  one  in  the  Far  West.  One  of  the  eastern 
companies  used  foreign  ores  largely,  and,  both  on  this  account  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  revising  its  costs  on  the  basis  planned, 
it  was  naturally  excluded  from  the  computation.  The  other  large  east- 
ern company,  although  it  used  Lake  ores  almost  exclusively,  was  also 
excluded  with  respect  to  most  products  as  being  outside  the  region 
regarded  as  typical,  although  included  for  two  important  products. 

The  production  of  the  Southern  companies  which  furnished  cost 
data  was  important  only  for  ore,  coke,  and  foundry  pig  iron.  The 
costs  of  these  products,  as  already  shown  above  (see  p.  115),  were 
very  nearly  on  a  net  basis,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  account,  and  no 
important  change  would  have  resulted  from  revising  them  in  the 
manner  described  above.  Furthermore,  it  would  have  been  quite 
improper  to  have  combined  them  with  the  costs  for  the  districts  using 
Lake  ore. 
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Owing  to  this  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  industry  between  the 
costs  covered  by  the  cost  statements  hereafter  to  be  given  and  the 
book  costs  for  the  country  as  a  whole  presented  above  (Chs.  II-VII), 
it  was  necessary,  of  course,  to  compute  the  book  costs  also  for  these 
Lake  ore-using  districts  alone,  in  order  that  comparisons  could  be 
made  between  the  revised  costs  and  the  corresponding  book  costs. 
For  this  reason  the  book  costs  for  these  districts,  as  shown  in  sub- 
sequent sections,  differ  slightly  from  those  shown  in  Chapters  II  to 
VII.  The  differences,  however,  are  small  and  tend  to  show,  as  stated, 
that  the  costs  for  this  particular  region  (Lake  ore-using  districts)  are 
a  fair  basis  for  judging  the  position  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in 
the  United  States. 

Section  3.  Separation  of  large  and  small  companies. 

A  very  significant  feature  of  the  comparison  of  revised  costs  with 
book  costs  to  be  presented  later  is  the  distinction  made  between  the 
average  costs  of  large  and  small  companies.  There  were,  of  course, 
great  differences  between  the  various  reporting  companies  in  the  de- 
gree of  integration,  and  hence  in  the  extent  to  which  intermediate 
profits  from  transfers  figured  in  their  cost  statements.  It  was  ob- 
viously desirable,  therefore,  to  group  such  companies  in  order  to  show 
these  differences  clearly.  Generally  speaking,  the  large  companies 
were  more  completely  integrated,  the  exceptions  being  comparatively 
unimportant  when  the  number  was  taken  into  consideration.  For  the 
large  companies,  furthermore,  the  production  processes  were  more 
comprehensive,  and  the  tonnages  so  much  larger  that  they  enjoyed, 
on  the  whole,  considerable  technical  advantages  with  respect  to 
economy  of  operation.  Other  things  being  equal,  there  are  apt  to  be 
considerable  differences  in  the  costs  of  production  between  concerns 
having  large  and  small  production,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
highly  integrated  and  nonintegrated  concerns,  on  the  other  hand.  The 
concern  producing  large  quantities  of  any  important  commodity  in 
the  iron  and  steel  business  is  usually  able  to  show  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction than  a  concern  producing  small  quantities,  because  (1)  its 
overhead  charges  (general  expenses)  are  lower  per  unit  of  product, 
and  (2)  because  large-scale  production  justifies  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  devices  to  a  much  greater  extent.  The  highly  integrated 
concern  likewise  is  usually  able  to  show  lower  costs  than  the  non- 
integrated  concern,  because  (1)  it  produces  in  one  stage  of  produc- 
tion the  raw  material  for  the  next  stage  and  is  not  obliged  to  pay 
more  than  its  actual  cost  of  production,  and  (2)  there  are  technical 
economies  in  passing  material  directly  from  one  stage  of  production 
to  another  within  the  same- works,  as  in  taking  the  molten  pig  iron 
directly  to  the  steel  works,  or  in  using  the  surplus  blast-furnace  gas 
in  other  parts  of  the  works.    For  the  reasons  above  stated,  it  seemed 
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that  the  large  companies  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tive units  of  the  industry,  for  the  purposes  of  this  cost  discussion. 

The  companies  whose  costs  of  production  were  uniformly  combined 
in  the  cost  averages  for  large  companies,  so  far  as  they  produced  the 
several  products,  were  (1)  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
(2)  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  (Buffalo  plant),  (3)  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  and  (4)  the  Eepublic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  (Northern 
plants).  The  costs  of  production  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
for  its  Southern  plants  were  not  included  in  this  computation,  nor  cer- 
tain minor  plants  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  situated  east  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  For  two  products  the  average  for  the  large 
companies  includes  also  the  costs  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  which  is 
located  at  Johnstown,  about  80  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh,  but  is 
generally  grouped  with  the  eastern  companies. 

The  smaller  companies  whose  costs  of  production  are  comprised  in 
the  averages  need  not  be  specified  in  detail.  They  include  a  few 
companies  of  intermediate  size,  as  well  as  numerous  companies  which 
are  more  accurately  described  as  small.  It  should  be  noted  that  some 
of  these  smaller  companies  were  well  integrated  and  were  as  efficient 
as  some  of  the  larger  companies. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  the  revised  cost  data  presented  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  report  comprehend  the  costs  for  all  the  companies  in  the 
Lake  ore-using  districts.  These  costs  are,  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son, shown  in  two  ways,  first,  in  the  form  of  the  book  costs  already 
discussed  (these  have  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  costs  reported 
by  the  companies),  and  second,  the  same  costs  excluding  transfer 
profits.  These  costs  are  shown  separately  for  large  and  for  small 
companies. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  distinction  between  the  costs  of 
large  and  small  companies  involved  a  different  treatment  with  respect 
to  the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation,  as  such 
costs  were  not  on  a  comparable  basis.  These  costs  for  the  larger 
companies  were  sometimes  too  high  and  for  the  small  companies 
too  low.  Instead  of  using  exclusively  the  arbitrary  additional  costs  as 
shown  by  the  records  of  the  companies  and  apportioned  by  the 
Bureau  to  the  several  products,  assumed  normal  figures  also  have  been 
used  in  connection  with  the  revised  costs  of  the  products  here  con- 
sidered. This  subject  is  treated  more  fully  later.  (See  pp.  319-320.) 
Section  4.  Method  of  eliminating  transfer  profits. 

The  elimination  of  transfer  profits  by  the  Bureau  was  based  on 
information  furnished  by  the  companies  themselves  respecting  the 
amount  of  such  profits. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  whole  process  of  com- 
putation was  conducted  separately  for  each  company  and  was  made 
according  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  its  production  and  consump- 
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tion  of  the  several  products,  with  amounts  of  cost  and  profit  and  not 
by  the  use  of  averages  per  ton.  In  general,  each  company  reported 
the  total  quantity  of  each  commodity  sold  to  outside  interests  or  trans- 
ferred to  other  departments  or  affiliated  companies  in  its  own  or- 
ganization, together  with  the  profits  obtained  on  such  sales  or  trans- 
fers, respectively.  These  statements  showed,  therefore,  the  profit  by 
products  as  found  in  the  books  of  the  company.  The  companies,  in 
their  statements  of  profits  by  products,  had  not  allowed  for  the  addi- 
tional items  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  and  depreciation 
appearing  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts.  The  Bureau,  however,  in 
its  revision  made  such  an  allowance.  This  was  done  by  adding  these 
additional  costs  to  the  mill  costs.  The  method  applied  was  the  same 
in  principle  as  that  applied  in  reckoning  the  additional  costs  which 
were  added  to  the  mill  costs  in  order  to  obtain  the  total  book  costs 
(see  p.  20). 

It  is  important  to  note  that  there  were  no  additional  costs  to  be 
distributed  in  the  case  of  ore  and  coke,  and  hence  no  adjustment  to  be 
made  respecting  the  profits  thereon.  It  was  on  these  two  products 
that  almost  all  of  the  transfer  profits  deducted  were  received. 

One  rule  followed  in  the  elimination  of  profits  from  the  cost  of 
products  was  crediting  profits  on  sales  of  material  to  the  costs  of 
similar  material  purchased.  It  often  happened  that  during  the  course 
of  a  year  a  company  both  bought  and  sold  a  commodity  which  it 
required  in  the  production  of  another  commodity.  The  reason  for  this 
may  have  been  that  at  one  time  during  the  year  the  production  of  a 
certain  commodity— pig  iron,  for  instance — exceeded  the  demands  for 
consumption,  while  at  another  time  there  was  a  shortage.  It  was 
deemed  proper  to  deduct  from  the  cost  of  such  material  consumed 
the  profit  on  all  pig  iron  transferred  or  sold  up  to  a  tonnage  equal  to 
the  needs  of  consumption,  regardless  of  the  fact  whether  all  of  that 
identical  tonnage  went  into  the  consumption  of  the  steel  works  or  not. 
This  was,  in  effect,  offsetting  any.  profits  received  from  others  for 
pig  iron  sold  against  profits  paid  to  others  for  pig  iron  purchased,  so 
far  as  was  necessary  to  equalize  the  production  and  consumption. 

This  system  of  computation  can  be  made  clear  by  a  brief  illustra- 
tion. Suppose  a  company  produced  100,000  tons  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron  in  a  year  at  an  average  cost  of  $12  per  ton,  and  sold  35,000  tons 
from  time  to  time  at  an  average  price  of  $14  per  ton,  or  at  $2  per  ton 
profit.  Suppose  it  consumed  in  its  own  steel  works  65,000  tons  of  pig 
iron  of  its  own  production  and  10,000  tons  additional  purchased  in 
the  open  market  at  $15  per  ton.  The  direct  cost  of  the  pig-iron  ton- 
nage consumed  would  therefore  be  65,000  tons  at  $12  per  ton,  and 
10,000  tons  at  $15  per  ton,  or  a  total  of  $930,000.  Against  this  cost, 
according  to  the -rule  adopted  by  the  Bureau,  there  was  put  the 
profit  on  so  much  of  the  tonnage  sold  as  corresponded  to  the  quantity 
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purchased.  In  the  above  case  the  profit  of  $2  per  ton  on  10,000  tons 
of  the  total  tonnage  sold  gives  $20,000.  The  net  cost  of  the  pig  iron 
consumed,  therefore,  was  $910,000.  Such  transactions  of  purchase 
and  sale  during  a  year  were  not  uncommon.  They  were  sometimes 
important  for  companies  mining  and  consuming  ore,  where  a  variety 
of  grades  was  desirable,  as  the  product  of  one  mine  was  sometimes 
sold  in  order  to  buy  that  of  another. 

It  should  be  noted,-  however,  that  even  if  no  credit  had  been  given 
for  profit  on  such  sales,  the  total  results  arrived  at  would  not  have 
been  materially  different. 

It  would  be  obviously  improper  to  charge  against  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials all  the  profit  on  sales;  that  is,  the  sales  for  tonnages  which 
were  not  needed  in  subsequent  stages  of  production.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  obvious  that  a  company  might  sell  a  large  part  of  its  out- 
put at  a  high  profit  and  buy  a  large  part  for  consumption,  paying  a 
high  profit  to  others.  To  take  no  account  of  this  profit  on  sales  would 
make  its  net  costs  appear  to  be  higher  than  they  really  were.  Indeed, 
a  concern  might  conceivably  enhance  its  costs  by  selling  all  its  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  and  buying  all  the  pig  iron  required  for  consumption. 
Of  course  this  would  not  be  done  if  the  pig-iron  furnaces  were  at  the 
same  point  as  the  steel  works,  but  it  might  occur  if  the  steel  works 
were  located  at  a  different  place.  Indeed,  it  is  presumably  for  this 
reason,  in  some  degree  .\t  least,  that  such  counterbalancing  sales  and 
purchases  are  made,  as  by  this  means  there  may  be  a  saving  in  freight. 

This  principle  of  crediting  profits  on  material  sold  against  costs 
of  similar  material  purchased  was  applied  consistently  through- 
out these  computations  of  cost  with  profit  eliminated.  Generally 
speaking,  it  was  applied  only  to  exactly  the  same  commercial  com- 
modity, but  in  some  cases  it  was  given  a  slightly  wider  scope 
owing  to  lack  of  specificness  in  the  data  available.  For  example, 
the  sales  of  pig  iron  were  sometimes  not  distinguished  as  to  kind  of 
pig  iron  sold,  and  some  of  it  instead  of  being  Bessemer  pig  iron, 
which  might  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  ingots,  may 
have  been  foundry  pig  iron.  Even  where  there  was  known  to  be  a 
sufficiently  large  quantity  of  Bessemer  sold  to  counterbalance  the 
material  purchased,  the  profit  at  which  it  wfis  sold  may  not  have 
been  shown  separately.  In  such  cases  it  seemed  reasonable,  however, 
to  make  a  credit  in  the  manner  shown  above  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  profit  on  the  pig  iron  sold.  So  far  as  the  rate  of  profit  is 
concerned,  this  was  generally  higher  on  Bessemer  pig  iron  than  on 
the  other  common  grades,  so  that  if  any  error  existed,  it  was  generally 
in  not  deducting  enough  profit. 

Another  rule  was  that  of  allocating  the  transfer  profit  for  a  given 
commodity  which  was  used  in  the  production  of  two  or  more  com- 
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modities.  In  such  cases  the  rule  adopted  was  the  obvious  one,  namely, 
to  prorate  the  profits  per  ton  according  to  the  tonnage  consumed. 
Thus,  if  a  company  produced  300,000  tons  of  Bessemer  ingots  and 
consumed  200,000  tons  in  the  production  of  rails  and  100,000  tons 
in  the  production  of  billets,  while  its  profits  on  the  transfer  of  such 
ingots  amounted  to  $300,000  or  to  $1  per  ton  on  the  average,  then  a 
profit  of  $200,000  was  credited  to  the  cost  of  ingots  in  the  production 
of  rails  and  a  profit  of  $100,000  was  credited  to  the  cost  of  ingots 
in  the  production  of  billets. 

A  conspicuous  difficulty  occurred  with  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
period  during  which  a  given  profit  was  earned  and  the  period  of 
production  against  which  it  should  be  applied  in  the  next  succeeding 
stage.  It  was  practically  necessary  to  assume  that  the  profits  earned 
on  a  given  commodity  in  a  given  year  were  applicable  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  costs  of  the  same  commodity  in  a  succeeding  stage  of  pro- 
duction for  the  same  year,  if  the  respective  tonnages  of  production 
and  consumption  were  equal,  with  suitable  adjustment,  to  be  con- 
sidered below,  if  the  tonnages  were  not  equal.  For  the  steel  products 
here  under  consideration,  namely,  ingots,  billets,  and  rails,  this  was  a 
comparatively  unimportant  matter,  as  the  pig  iron  and  subsequent 
materials  generally  moved  day  by  day  with  little  interruption  from 
one  stage  of  production  to  another.  It  was  of  great  importance,  how- 
ever, with  the  ore  going  into  pig  iron. 

The  case  of  Lake  ore,  therefore,  should  be  considered  specifically. 
The  ore  consumed  in  the  blast  furnaces  in  one  year  was  only  partly 
the  production  of  that  year;  probably  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Lake  ore  production  was  consumed  in  the  same  year.  The  ore  profits 
were  reckoned,  however,  not  on  the  production  at  the  mines  but  on  the 
sales  or  shipments  from  lower  Lake  ports,  and  the  question,  therefore, 
is  how  far  these  sales  in  any  one  year  covered  the  consumption  of  that 
year.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  also,  that  a  large  part  of  the  Lake  ores 
used  at  the  furnaces  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  was  from 
shipments  billed  out  by  the  ore  companies  and  received  and  stock- 
piled by  the  furnaces  before  the  end  of  the  preceding  year.  This  is 
because  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  particularly  through  the 
Soo  Canal  is  generally  closed  from  the  end  of  November  till  near 
the  end  of  April.  The  ore  has  to  be  brought  down  during  the  open 
season  and  stock-piled  either  at  the  docks  at  lower  Lake  ports  or  at 
the  furnaces. 

It  was  not  possible  from  the  data  furnished  to  divide  the  ore 
profits  according  to  the  time  when  the  ore  was  consumed  nor  to  elimi- 
nate such  profits  from  the  costs  of  pig  iron  or  products  irf  subsequent 
stages  of  manufacture  for  the  exact  period  during  which  such  profits 
were  earned.    Consequently,  the  ore  profits  to  be  deducted  from  the, 
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costs  of  pig  iron  or  the  products  thereof  were  not  for  any  one  year 
the  exact  profits  that  would  be  deducted  if  all  the  necessary  data  had 
been  available.  As  large  ore  profits,  however,  were  charged  in  each 
year,  and  as  the  lack  of  correspondence  in  the  periods  related  only  to 
a  part  of  each  year,  the  discrepancies  arising  from  these  conditions 
were  not  very  great,  and  for  the  five-year  period,  taken  as  a  whole, 
they  disappeared  almost  entirely. 

The  difficulty  suggested  above  was  partly  obviated,  also,  by  carry- 
ing inventories  forward  into  the  consumption  of  the  succeeding 
year.  An  examination  of  the  data  regarding  the  production  and 
consumption  of  various  products  for  a  given  company  (notably, 
iron  ore  for  the  Steel  Corporation)  showed  that  while  for  the  five-year 
period  there  was  often  a  close  relation  between  the  two  amounts,  yet 
for  a  single  year  there  might  be  considerable  differences.  This  was 
largely  a  question  of  inventories.  The  plan  adopted  was  again  the 
obvious  one,  namely,  where  the  production  of  one  year  exceeded  the 
consumption  to  carry  forward  that  part  of  the  tonnage  and  profit 
which  was  not  required  for  the  consumption  of  that  year  and  to  apply 
it  to  the  consumption  of  the  following  year.  The  computation  of 
the  average  costs  for  five  years  combined,  as  well  as  for  single  years, 
was  made  more  accurate  by  the  application  of  this  rule. 

The  most  difficult  question  presented  in  the  computation  of  trans- 
fer profits  was  in  determining  the  division  of  profit  between  the  two 
grades  of  ore,  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer.  The  profit  statements 
furnished  to  the  Bureau  did  not  make  this  division.  For  some 
companies  it  was  unnecessary,  because  they  produced  only  one  variety 
of  ore.  For  certain  other  companies  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference, 
because  they  made  only  one  kind  of  pig  iron. 

In  these  cases  it  did  not  make  much,  if  any,  difference  so  far  as 
crediting  ore  profits  was  concerned  whether  they  sold  Bessemer  or 
non-Bessemer  ore,  even  though  they  made  Bessemer  pig  iron  only, 
because  in  either  case  the  profit  on  the  ore  sold  was  a  proper  offset 
to  the  cost  of  an  equal  tonnage  purchased.  But  for  companies  which 
produced  both  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer  ores  and  which  likewise 
produced  both  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  it  was  necessary  to 
divide  the  known  ore  profit  between  the  two  grades  of  ore.  The 
problem  was  to  estimate  the  amounts  of  profit  or  the  profits  per  ton 
obtained  from  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer  grades,  respectively.  To 
do  this  recourse  was  had  to  the  market  prices  and  tonnage  of  de- 
liveries (transfers  and  sales)  of  the  two  grades  of  ore  for  the  com- 
panies reporting.  The  market  prices,  while  not  giving  an  exact  indi- 
cation of  the  realized  prices,  give,  nevertheless,  an  approximate  one. 
These  prices  showed  the  current  quoted  value  of  the  two  grades. 
Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer,  for  both  the  Old  Ranges  and  the 
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Mesabi  Range,  for  ore  of  the  standard  analysis.  Where  market  prices 
were  quoted  in  a  form  giving  a  range  of  high  and  low,  e.  g.,  $3  to 
$3.50,  the  lower  quotation  was  the  one  which  generally  represented  the 
real  market  for  the  bulk  of  the  business,  and  this,  therefore,  was  used 
in  preference  to  the  mean.  These  market  prices  were  combined  with 
the  respective  tonnages  by  grade  and  range  of  the  companies  report- 
ing and  the  total  value  so  computed  was  compared  with  the  actual 
value  realized.  The  discrepancies  which  appeared,  due,  for  example, 
to  the  full  market  prices  not  being  realized  on  account  of  difference 
in  quality  compared  with  the  standard,  or  to  price  concessions  when 
the  market  was  weak  or  for  some  other  reason,  were  adjusted  by 
revising  the  prices  by  grade  and  range  so  that  the  total  value  so  com- 
puted was  equal  to  the  actual  value  realized.  This  method  of 
adjustment  rested  on  the  assumption  that  variations  in  the  totals 
were  generally  due  to  causes  that  affected  each  grade  in  substantially 
an  equal  degree,  and  this  assumption  was  probably  nearly  correct. 
While  the  grades  of  ore  for  the  tonnages  of  the  various  companies 
could  be  determined  with  a  close  approximation  to  the  facts  for  the 
mines  in  the  Old  Ranges  according  to  mine  analysis,  the  grades  for 
the  Mesabi  Range  rested  on  estimates,  though  for  the  greater  part 
of  this  tonnage  the  estimate  was  that  of  the  producers  themselves. 
Another  difficulty  was  the  lack  of  close  correspondence  in  certain 
years  between  production,  for  which  the  grades  could  be  closely 
estimated,  and  shipments,  on  which  the  profits  were  actually  earned. 
While  these  difficulties  made  an  exact  estimate  impossible,  a  close 
approximation  was  obtainable. 

The  actual  average  costs,  prices,  and  profits,  by  years,  for  all  the 
companies  reporting,  on  which  this  estimate  was  based,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

Table  87.— AVEBAGE  BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOE  DELIVERIES  OF  LAKE 
ORE  AT  LOWER  LAKE  PORTS,  BY  TEARS,  1902-1906. 


[In  dollars  per  gross 

ton.] 

Year. 

Gross  tons. 

Cost 

Price. 

Profit. 

1902 

20,111,011 
17,627,423 
16,555,393 
26,093,788 
29,036,426 

J2.77 
2.70 
2.70 
2.58 
2.64 

13.34 
3.57 
3.06 
3.18 
3.47 

to.  57 

1903      

.87 

1904 

.36 

1905 

.60 

1906      

.83 

Total 

109,424,041 

2.67 

3.33 

.66 

The  deliveries  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  exceeded  the 
production,  because  some  ore  was  taken  from  stock-piles.  While  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  the  production  by  ranges,  it  was  not  possible  to 
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obtain  the  deliveries  with  exactness  in  the  same  way.  In  order  to 
allot  them  it  was  necessary  to  estimate  what  proportion  of  the  differ- 
ence was  to  be  charged  against  or  credited  to  the  ore  from  each  range. 
A  general  indication  of  the  facts  was  furnished  by  the  statistics  of 
total  production  and  shipment  from  the  ranges  in  each  year.  From 
this  and  other  information  the  excess  or  deficit  of  deliveries  over 
production  was  allotted  to  the  Mesabi  and  Old  Range  ore  tonnages. 

While  the  allotments  of  these  differences  to  the  Mesabi  and  the  Old 
Ranges,  respectively,  were  partly  estimates,  they  were  nevertheless 
approximately  correct,  and  any  error  that  existed  therein  was  evi- 
dently of  little  significance  when  compared  with  the  total  tonnages 
of  production  or  delivery. 

The  allotments  of  the  tonnages  for  the  grades  (Bessemer  and  non- 
Bessemer)  for  each  range  were  also  estimates.  As  already  explained 
above,  the  grade  of  ore  for  the  production  of  the  Old  Ranges  could  be 
determined  with  considerable  accuracy  from  the  mine  analyses  and 
the  allotment  for  the  tonnage  of  production  was  made  accordingly. 
The  Mesabi  ore  production  was  apportioned  between  Bessemer  and 
non-Bessemer  on  the  basis  of  an  estimate  furnished  by  the  producers 
for  the  output  of  several  of  the  largest  producing  companies  whose . 
tonnages  made  up  a  great  part  of  the  total.  This  estimate  put  the 
proportion  of  Bessemer  ore  at  about  75  per  cent  for  1902,  1903,  and 
1904,  and  at  about  80  per  cent  for  1905  and  1906.  The  proportion 
of  each  grade  being  determined  for  the  production  from  each  range, 
substantially  the  same  proportions  were  applied  to  the  deliveries. 

With  regard  to  prices,  the  general  tendency  was  for  the  oiScial  price 
to  exceed  the  actual  price.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
official  prices  were  for  a  standard  or  base  quality  of  ore,  while  the  ore 
actually  delivered  was  of  varying  quality,  and,  generally  speaking, 
ran  under  the  standard  grade  in  quality.  The  condition  of  the  mar- 
ket also  had  an  influence  in  making  the  actual  price  vary  from  the 
average  of  the  official  quotations,  particularly  if  the  official  prices 
were  fixed  on  a  basis  which  did  not  correspond  with  the  conditions  of 
demand  as  they,  developed  during  the  season.  Many  sales  were  like- 
wise made  at  rates  below  the  market,  partly  because  of  old  contracts 
made  when  ore  prices  were  lower  and  partly  because  certain  sales  were 
made  between  affiliated  interests  at  prices  less  than  those  ruling  in 
the  market.  Adjustments  were,  therefore,  necessary  to  make  the 
computed  average  price  for  all  ore  each  year  agree  with  the  actual 
average  price. 

The  general  average  cost  shown  by  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  in 
any  given  year  did  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  cost  as  shown 
by  the  cost  sheets,  chiefly  because  one  included  inventories  and  the 
other  did  not. 
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A  preliminary  step  to  computing  the  average  costs,  prices,  and 
profits  for  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer  ore  was  the  computation  of 
costs,  prices,  and  profits  for  the  Mesabi  and  Old  Eange  ores,  by  years. 
Then  a  similar  computation  was  made  showing  the  Mesabi  and  Old 
Kange  ore  by  grades.  The  final  result  was  then  arrived  at  by  simply 
combining  Mesabi  and  Old  Range  Bessemer  and  Mesabi  and  Old 
Range  non-Bessemer,  by  years.  The  final  results  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Table  88.— AVERAGE  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  SALES  AND  TRANSFERS  OP 
ALL  LAKE  ORE  REPORTED  TO  THE  BUREAU,  AND  ESTIMATED  DIVISION  OP  THE 
SAME  FOR  BESSEMER  AND  NON-BESSEMER  ORES,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

Year. 

Grade. 

Gross  tons. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit. 

1902  

Bessemer 

13,000,000 
7,100,000 

J2.71 
2.88 

S3.  S3 
2.98 

$0.82 
.10 

Non-Bessemer 

Total 

20,100,000 

2.77 

3.34 

.67 

1903 

11,700,000 
6,900,000 

2.64 
2.81 

3.77 
3.17 

1.13 
.36 

Non-Bessemer 

Total 

17,600,000 

2.70 

3.57 

.87 

Bessemer 

1904 

11,200,000 
6,300,000 

-      2.66 
i       2.82 

3.19 
2.80 

.53 

Km 

Non-Bessemer 

Total 

16,500,000 

2.70 

3.06 

.36 

1905 

17,200,000 
8,900,000 

2.54 
2.66 

3.32 
2.91 

.78 
.26 

Non-Bessemer 

Total 

26,100,000 

2.68 

3.18 

.60 

1906 

19,100,000 
9,900,000 

2.59 
2.71 

3.69 
3.22 

1.00 
.51 

Non-Bessemer 

Total 

29,000,000 

2.64 

3.47 

.83 

Bessemer 

Total 

72,200,000 
37,100,000 

2.62 
2.76 

3.48 
3.03 

.86 
.27 

Non-Bessemer 

Total 

109,300,000 

2.67 

3.33 

66 

'Loss. 


While  the  total  average  profits  for  each  year  were  compiled  from 
books  of  account,  the  profits  for  the  two  grades  of  ore  separately 
were  approximate. 

Ore  sales  and  ore  transfers  were  treated  separately  in  making  these 
adjustments  on  account  of  the  marked  differences  in  the  average 
prices  at  which  such  sales  and  transfers  were  made. 

As  just  noted,  while  in  the  determination  of  these  profits  on  ore 
certain  approximations  were  necessary,  yet  the  average  profit  for 
both  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  combined  is  a  known  amount  de- 
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rived  from  the  records  of  the  companies.  There  is,  moreover,  no 
doubt  that  this  allocation  of  the  total  profits  on  ore  as  between 
Bessemer  and  basic  iron  is  substantially  correct. 

Section  5.  Principal  products  for  which  transfer  profits  were  deducted. 

Transfer  profits  were  deducted  from  ore,  coke,  pig  iron,  Bessemer 
ingots,  large  Bessemer  billets,  and  rails. 

The  ^principal  items  of  transfer  profit  were  for  ore  and  coke,  and 
to  a  less  extent  for  pig  iron  and  certain  minor  raw  materials,  such 
as  ferromanganese.  The  profits  on  all  ore  and  coke  entering  the 
net  metallic  mixture  and  coke  items,  respectively,  in  the  pig-iron 
cost  sheets  were  deducted  from  the  costs  of  these  items,  thus  giving 
the  net  costs.  In  the  cost  of  ingots  these  deductions  appeared  again 
in  the  reduced  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  along  with  any  deduc- 
tions on  account  of  intermediate  profits  on  pig  iron,  so  far  as  they 
were  applicable  to  the  production  of  the  ingots  in  question.  Similar 
deductions  were  made  from  manganese  costs  on  account  of  inter- 
mediate profits  in  the  spiegel  and  ferromanganese.  As  these  deduc- 
tions resulted  in  a  revised  cost  for  the  ingots,  they  likewise  affected 
in  a  similar  manner  the  cost  of  ingois  used  in  making  large  billets 
and  rails. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 
REVISED  COSTS,  1902-1906. 
Section  1.  Comparison  of  costs  of  Lake  ore. 

The  present  section  comprises  the  ore  costs  for  all  the  companiefs 
reporting,  combined,  including  the  Steel  Corporation. 

The  costs  of  Lake  ore  require  only  one  insignificant  elimination, 
namely,  a  very  small  intermediate  profit  from  intercompany  royalty. 
That  there  are  no  intermediate  transfer  profits  on  materials  is  due, 
of  course,  to  the  fact  that  ore  is  an  original  raw  material.  There  is, 
however,  a  large  and  very  important  transportation  profit  in  the 
carriage  of  ore  accruing  almost  entirely  to  the  Steel  Corporation,  but 
on  account  of  this  circumstance,  as  already  stated,  this  profit  is  not 
to  be  eliminated  in  these  comparisons  of  average  costs  for  the  several 
companies,  although  the  extent  of  it  will  be  shown  in  detail  in 
Chapter  X,  and  it  will  be  taken  up  also,  as  already  noted,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  alone  for  the  year  1910. 


Table  89.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  LAKE  ORE  AT  LOWER  LAKE  PORTS,  EXCLTJDINO 
PROFIT  FROM  INTERCOMPANY  ROYALTY,  DISTINGUISHING  LARGE  AND  SMALL 
COMPANIES,  1902-1906.1 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


Labor 

Supplies 

Repairs 

Expense 

Depreciation  and  stripping 

Royalty 

Cost  at  mine 

Rail  freight 

Lake  freight 

Total 

General  charges 

Total  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports 


All  compar 

nies  (106,268,- 

728  tons). 


S0.4£ 
.17 
.02 
.03 
.15 
.23 


1.05 
.67 
.74 


2.46 
.16 


2.62 


Large  com- 
panies (84,- 
920,942  tons). 


to.  44 
.17 
.02 
.02 
.17 


1.05 
.69 
.74 


2.48 
.16 


2.64 


Small  compaF 

nies  (21,347,- 

786  tons). 


SO.  SO 
.20 
.03 
.06 
.05 
.21 


1.05 
.53 
.74 


2.37 
.12 


2.49 
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» For  average  costs  by  years,  see  Table  XVII,  p.  662. 
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Comparison  of  costs  of  large  and  small  companies  after  exclud- 
ing PROFITS   FROM   INTERCOMPANY  ROYALTIES. The   COStS  aS  shown   in 

this  table  differ  from  the  book  costs  shown  above  (see  p.  34)  in  two 
respects  only.  First,  they  distinguish  all  companies,  large  companies, 
and  small  companies,  and  second,  they  show  the  costs  after  elimi- 
nating profits  from  intercompany  royalties. 

The  term  "  small  companies  "  is  not  such  an  accurate  description 
in  the  case  of  companies  mining  ore  as  for  some  products  to  be  con- 
sidered later.  For  ore  mining  companies  it  includes  some  of  the 
larger  merchant  ore  concerns,  which,  however,  had  little  or  no  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron. 

Inasmuch  as  the  changes  in  costs  on  account  of  the  elimination  of 
profits  from  intercompany  royalties  were  very  slight,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  show  the  book  costs  together  with  the  same  costs  after  elimi- 
nating such  profits.  The  profits  from  intercompany  royalties  aver- 
aged only  $0.02  per  ton  for  all  companies  combined  and  $0.03  for  the 
large  companies.  There  was  little  variation  from  year  to  year  in 
this  item  of  intercompany  royalty  profit  for  large  companies;  it 
averaged  $0.02  per  ton  in  1903,  $0.03  in  1902,  1904,  and  1906,  and 
$0.04  in  1905.  For  the  small  companies  there  was  no  deduction  on 
account  of  intercompany  royalty  profit. 

After  making  this  small  deduction  for  intercompany  royalty  profit 
the  average  mine  cost  was  the  same  for  the  three  groups  shown, 
namely,  $1.05  per  ton.  There  were,  however,  some  differences  in  the 
various  cost  items  for  the  different  groups.  Thus,  for  the  item  of 
labor,  which  represents  the  direct  labor  cost  only,  the  average  for  all 
companies  was  $0.45  per  ton,  as  compared  with  $0.44  per  ton  for  the 
large  companies  and  $0.50  per  ton  for  the  small  companies.  The 
item  of  supplies  averaged  the  same  both  for  all  companies  and  for 
large  companies,  $0.17  per  ton,  while  for  small  companies  it  was  $0.20. 
Eepairs  averaged  only  $0.02  per  ton  both  for  all  companies  and  for 
large  companies,  and  $0.03  for  small  companies.  Expense  averaged 
$0.03  per  ton  for  all  companies  as  against  $0.02  for  large  companies 
and  $0.06  for  small  companies.  The  greatest  variation  between  the 
cost  items  for  large  and  small  companies  was  in  the  item  of  depre- 
ciation, as  the  large  companies  charged  much  greater  amounts 
than  the  small  companies.  This  item  averaged  $0.15  per  ton  for  all 
companies.  The  charge  for  large  companies  was  $0.17  per  ton,  or 
$0.12  more  than  the  charge  for  small  companies,  which  was  $0.05.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  item  of  depreciation  includes  stripping,  aver- 
aging a  few  cents  per  ton  for  the  large  companies.  The  small  com- 
panies made  no  distinct  charge  for  stripping.  The  small  companies 
showed  a  lower  average  royalty,  even  after  the  deduction  of  profits 
on  intercompany  royalties,  the  average  for  the  small  companies  being 
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$0.21  per  ton,  as  against  a  net  average  ro3'alty  of  $0.23  for  the  large 
companies.  Many  fee-ore  mines  (largely  in  the  Marquette  Kange)  were 
in  the  small-company  group.  These  having,  of  course,  no  royalty, 
tended  to  reduce  the  average  royalty  cost  of  that  group  as  a  whole. 

The  small  companies  showed  a  lower  average  rail  freight,  princi- 
pally due  to  the  fact  that  no  mines  in  the  Vermilion  Range  were  in- 
cluded among  them,  the  average  being  $0.58  per  ton,  as  against  $0.69 
for  the  large  companies.  On  the  other  hand,  their  average  Lake 
freight  charge  was  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  large  companies, 
namely,  $0.74  per  ton. 

The  small  companies  also  had  smaller  general  charges,  $0.12  per 
ton,  as  against  $0.16  for  the  large  companies.  Consequently,  the  small 
companies  had  a  lower  average  total  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports,  namely, 
$2.49  per  ton,  as  compared  with  $2.64  for  the  large  companies,  a  dif- 
ference of  $0.15  per  ton.  This  advantage  of  the  small  companies  was 
not  due,  however,  to  cheaper  mining  as  such,  but  to  different  condi- 
tions with  respect  to  royalty  and  freights.  It  should  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  the  small  companies  whose  ore  costs  are  shown  here, 
for  the  most  part,  are  not  the  same  small  companies  as  those  for 
which  the  average  costs  of  pig  iron  are  given  later. 

These  figures  show  the  average  costs  of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports, 
but  not,  of  course,  at  the  furnace.  While  some  of  the  consuming  fur- 
naces were  located  at  lower  Lake  ports,  the  net  costs  of  a  particular 
furnace  can  not  be  figured  from  these  averages. 

For  the  average  of  all  the  furnaces  using  Lake  ore,  a  considerable 
amount  of  rail  freight  has  to  be  added,  because  most  of  them  are 
located  at  a  considerable  distance  south  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

As  has  been  explained  above,  these  costs  of  ore  at  lower  Lake 
ports  do  not  contain  any  deduction  on  account  of  the  large  profits 
from  the  transportation  of  ore  which  are  made  by  a  few  ore-produc- 
ing interests,  and,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  by  the  Steel  Corporation, 
.yhe  effect  of  such  transportation  profits  on  the  net  cost  of  ore  at 
lower  Lake  ports  is  taken  up  in  Chapter  X,  and  also  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  integration  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the  year 
1910  (Chs.  XIV  to  XVIII). 

Method  or  computing  cost  of  orb  at  lower  Lake  ports. — ^The  cost 
of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports  was  determined  in  two  ways,  first,  on  the 
basis  of  production  costs,  and  second,  on  the  basis  of  costs  as  shown  by 
profit  and  loss  statements. 

By  the  first  method  the  cost  of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports  was  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  mine  costs  (including  general  expense,  depre- 
ciation, and  royalty)  plus  the  expenses  of  rail  freight  from  the  mines 
to  upper  Lake  ports,  and  the  expenses  of  Lake  freight  from  upper 
Lake  ports  to  lower  Lake  ports. 
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By  the  second  method  of  computing  the  cost  of  ore  at  lower  Lake 
ports,  the  cost  of  ore  was  taken  as  shown  by  the  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments of  the  ore  companies  and  this  cost  had  reference  to  the  ton- 
nage actually  delivered  at  lower  Lake  ports. 

The  transfer  profits  eliminated  from  book  costs  of  pig  iron  were 
based  upon  the  cost  of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports  computed  by  the 
second  method,  namely,  from  profit  and  loss  statements. 

The  table  following  shows  the  average  book  cost  at  lower  Lake 
ports,  as  shown  by  profit  and  loss  statements,  by  years : 

TABLE  90.— AVEEAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  LAKE  ORE  AT  LOWER  LAKE  POETS,  DISTIN- 
GUISHING LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  FROM  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  STATEMENTS, 
BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Year. 

All  com- 
panies. 

Large  com- 
panies. 

Small  com- 
panies. 

1902      ^ 

$2.77 
2.70 
2.70 
2.68 
2.64 

S2.82 
2.78 
2.74 
2.61 
2.68 

$2.62 

1903 

2.41 

1904      

2.55 

1905 

2.43 

1906    

2.48 

Total 

2.67 

2.72 

2.47 

The  above  table  requires  no  comment  further  than  to  note  that  in 
every  year  the  costs  of  the  small  companies  were  lower  than  those  of 
the  large  companies,  because  of  lower  charges  for  depreciation  and 
stripping  and  freight.     (See  Table  XVII,  p.  562.) 

Section  2.  Comparison  of  costs  of  coke. 

The  coke  produced  by  the  companies  which  are  considered  in  these 
computations- of  revised  costs  was  of  three  kinds,  (1)  Connellsville 
beehive  coke,  (2)  Pocahontas  beehive  coke,  and  (3)  by-product  coke. 
While  the  costs,  except  for  by-product  coke,  are  substantially  the 
same  as  the  costs  for  the  same  districts  already  considered  (see 
pp.  71,  73)  the  quantities  are  not  the  same.  In  none  of  these  three 
was  there  any  profit  included  in  the  coke  costs  themselves,  on  account 
of  the  transfer  prices  of  coal,  which  could  be  excluded  on  the  basis 
of  data  furnished  the  Bureau.  (In  the  subsequent  use  of  such  coke 
in  making  pig  iron,  however,  there  was  a  considerable  transfer  profit, 
as  noted  on  p.  66.)  Furthermore,  with  respect  to  the  differences 
between  large  and  small  companies,  it  should  be  noted  that  practi- 
cally all  the  Connellsville  coke  (beehive)  for  which  the  Bureau  had 
returns  was  made  by  the  large  companies.  In  fact,  the  tonnage  for 
small  companies  was  so  small  that,  although  there  were  considerable 
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differences  in  their  costs,  it  had  no  effect  on  the  computation  of  aver- 
age book  costs  for  all  companies,  which  were  identical  with  the  costs 
for  large  companies,  hence  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  discuss  large  and 
small  companies  separately.  The  by-product  coke  reported  to  the 
Bureau  was  all  produced  by  large  companies.  As  regards  the  Poca- 
hontas coke  (beehive),  however,  large  and  small  companies  can  be 
shown  separately. 

Comparison  of  book  costs  of  Pocahontas  beehive  coke  foe  large 
AND  SMALL  COMPANIES. — ^A  comparison  of  book  costs  of  Pocahontas 
beehive  coke,  distinguishing  between  large  and  small  companies,  is 
given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  91.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  POCAHONTAS '^EEHIVE  COKE,  DISTINGUISHDfG 
LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  1902-1906. 


[In  dollars  per  net  ton.] 

Item. 

All  com- 
panies 

(4,170,396 
tons). 

Large  com- 
panies 
(1,489,564 
tons). 

Small  com- 
panies 
(2,680,832 

Labor 

$1.26 
.14 
.04 
.09 
.08 
.13 

J1.32 
.20 
.01 
.09 
.05 
.13 

tl.23 
11 

Materials 

Depreciation 

09 

Book  cost  at  ovens 

1.74 

1.80 

1  70 

The  average  book  cost  of  beehive  coke  in  the  Pocahontas  district 
for  all  companies  was  $1.74  per  ton.  The  difference  between  the  costs 
for  large  companies  and  for  small  companies  was  only  $0.10  per  ton, 
$1.80  per  ton  for  large  companies  as  against  $1.70  per  ton  for  small 
companies.  The  greatest  difference  in  the  cost  items  was  in  labor  and 
in  materials,  $0.09  per  ton  in  both  instances,  the  small  companies 
having  the  lower  costs.  This  was  partially  offset  by  a  difference  in 
favor  of  the  large  companies  in  repairs,  and  in  depreciation  of  $0.04 
per  ton  in  each  case,  leaving  a  net  difference  of  $0.10  per  ton,  as 
above  noted.  The  items  of  general  expense  and  royalty  were  the  same 
for  both  groups. 

Comparison  of  book  costs  or  beehive  and  bt-prodtjct  coke  for  all 
COMPANIES. — A  comparison  of  book  costs  of  Connellsville,  and  Poca- 
hontas beehive  coke  and  by-product  coke-  is  given  in  the  table 
following. 
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BIE  92— AVERAGE  BOOK  COSTS  OF  CONNELLSVILLE  AND  POCAHONTAS  BEEHIVE 
COKE  AND  BY-PRODUCT  COKE,  FOE  ALL  COMPANIES,  1902-1908.1 


[la  dollars  per  net  ton.] 

Beehive. 

Item. 

Connellsville 

district 

(61,867,247 

tons). 

Pocahontas 
district 
(4,170,396 

By-product 

(1,084,200 

tons).» 

$0.97 
.15 
.06 
.08 
.19 
.01 

$1.26 
.14 
.04 
.09 
.08 
.13 

$0.67 

.21 

.IZ 

.14 

.11 

Total                    

1.46 
.03 

1.74 

1.2S 

.64 

Total 

1.43 

1.74 

.61 

1.33 

Total 

1.43 

1.74 

1.94 

1.4» 

1.43 

1.74 

3.4? 

'  For  average  book  costs  by  years,  see  Table  XVIII,  p.  563. 

'  The  cost  items  for  by-product  coke  can  not  be  compared  with  the  cost  items  for  beehive  coke,  as  the 
:mfl  in  the  case  of  by-product  coke  are  for  cost  of  coking  only,  the  cost  of  coal  being  entered  as  a  separate- 
im.  The  freight  on  the  coal  to  the  by-product  ovens,  which  are  located  at  the  blast  furnaces,  is  also  entered, 
a  separate  item.  In  the  case  of  beehive  coke,  the  cost  items  comprise  both  the  cost  of  mining  the  coal 
id  coking  it.  Consequently  there  is  no  separate  item  for  cost  of  coal.  As  the  coke  is  made  at  the  mines, 
lere  is  no  specific  item  of  freight  involved  in  the  cost  of  beehive  coke  at  ovens. 
'  Already  included  in  the  items  of  cost. 

The  average  book  cost  for  coke  was  $1.43  per  ton  for  Connells- 
ille  coke,  $1.74  per  ton  for  Pocahontas  coke,  and  $3.43  per  ton  for 
y-product  coke. 

The  coke  costs  f6r  the  different  districts  are  not  strictly  compar- 
ble,  because  the  coke  was  made  under  such  different  working  condi- 
ions.  This  is  especially  true  of  beehive  and  by-product  coke  and  a 
omparison  of  costs  would  be  valueless.  In  the  case  of  beehive  coke,, 
owever,  a  comparison  of  costs  between  the  Connellsville  and  Poca- 
ontas  districts  is  of  considerable  interest  because  practically  the 
^hole  difference  in  cost  was  in  the  item  of  labor.  The  actual  book 
ost  of  Connellsville  coke  was  $1.46  per  ton,  but  this  was  reduced  to 
1.43  per  ton  by  a  credit  of  $0.03  per  ton.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
ra.s  not  a  credit  for  by-products,  as  no  by-products  were  recovered 
rem  beehive  coke,  but  was  a  credit  due  to  various  items  of  miscel- 
meous  income,  the  most  important  of  which  was  rental  of  tenements 
)  company  employees.  The  total  cost  in  the  Pocahontas  district 
'as  $1.74  per  ton,  or  $0.31  per  ton  more  than  in  the  Connellsville 
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district.  As  above  stated,  this  difference  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
item  of  labor,  in  which  there  was  a  difference  of  $0.29  per  ton  in  favor 
of  the  Connellsville  district,  $0.97  per  ton  as  against  $1.26  per  ton. 
The  high  cost  of  labor  in  the  Pocahontas  district  was  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  in  this  district  labor  was  scarce  and  was  less  reliable 
and  less  efficient.  Connellsville  also  had  an  advantage  of  $0.01  per 
ton  in  the  item  of  general  expense,  while  Pocahontas  had  an  ad- 
vantage of  $0.01  per  ton  in  materials  and  $0.02  per  ton  in  repairs. 
Depreciation  and  royalty  should  properly  be  considered  together,  as 
the  comparison  is  between  the  costs  of  coke  made  from  coal  held  in 
fee  and  coal  held  under  lease.  Depreciation  was  high  and  royalty 
low  in  the  Connellsville  district  because  practically  all  the  coal  land 
was  held  in  fee.  The  contrary  was  true  of  the  Pocahontas  district 
where  the  coal  lands  were  held  under  lease.  Depreciation  and  royalty 
combined  average  $0.20  per  ton  for  the  Connellsville  district  and 
$0.21  per  ton  for  the  Pocahontas  district. 

For  most  of  this  coke  a  considerable  freight  had  to  be  paid  to  get 
it  to  the  blast  furnace,  i.  e.,  for  all  coke  except  the  by-product  coke. 

For  Connellsville  and  Pocahontas  coke,  these  average  costs  were  the 
same  as  for  the  total  production  already  given,  although  the  tonnage 
in  the  case  of  the  former  is  not  quite  so  large  (see  p.  71)'.  For  the  by- 
product coke  the  average  cost  here  shown  was  considerably  higher 
than  the  average  cost  of  all  by-product  coke  reported  to  the  Bureau, 
which  is  shown  elsewhere  (see  p.  73) .  A  discussion  of  the  different 
items  of  by-product  coke  is  not  of  any  special  importance,  as  beehive 
and  by-product  coke  costs,  as  above  stated,  are  not  comparable. 

iSection  3.  Comparison  of  costs  of  Bessemer  pig  iron. 

The  book  costs  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  are  compared  below  with  the 
costs  after  the  elimination  of  intermediate  transfer  profits  on  ore  and 
coke.  The  costs  of  the  large  and  small  companies  are  distinguished  in 
each  case. 
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TUiLE  93.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OP  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON,  TRANSFER  PROFITS  IN- 
CLUDED THEREIN,  AND  COST  EXCLUDING  TRANSFER  PROFITS,  DISTINGUISHING 
LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  1902-1906.» 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


All  companies 
(44,311,530  tons). 


Book 
cost. 


Trans- 
fer 
profits. 


Exclud- 
ing trans- 
fer profits. 


Large  companies 
(40,873,250  tons). 


Book 
cost. 


Trans- 
fer 
profits. 


Exclud- 
ing trans- 
fer profits. 


Small  companies 
(3,438,280  tons). 


Book 
cost. 


Trans- 
fer 
profits. 


Exclud- 
ing trans- 
fer profits. 


Net  metallic  mixture 

Coke... 

Limestone 

Labor 

Steam 

Materials    in    repairs    and 

maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous   and    general 

works  expense 

Relining  and  renewals 

Contingent  fund 


$7.36 

3.81 

.43 

.73 

.10 

.13 
.12 

.24 
.18 
.03 


$1.26 
.63 


$6.10 

3.28 

.43 

.73 

.10 

.13 
.12 

.24 
.18 


17.38 
3.75 


$1.37 
.56 


$6.01  $7. 


$0.06 


3.19 
.43 


.13 
.11 

.24 
.17 
.03 


Furnace  cost..., 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscella- 
neous expense 

Depreciation 


.37 
.39 


13.04 


.40 
.42 


1.93 


.40 
.42 


Total  cost. 


13.89 


1.79 


12.10 


13.86 


11.93 


4.41 

.49 

1.26 


.06 
.16 

.26 
.25 
.01 


$7.14 
4.41 

.49 
1.26 

.08 

.06 
.16 

.26 
.25 
.01 


14.18 


.06 


14.12 


.06 


'  For  average  costs,  excluding  transfer  profits,  by  years,  see  Table  XIX,  p.  564. 

Comparison  of  book  costs. — The  table  shows  that  the  average 
Bessemer  pig-iron  costs  of  the  large  companies,  even  before  the  elimi- 
nation of  antecedent  transfer  profits,  were  distinctly  lower  than  those 
of  the  small  companies,  the  furnace  costs  being,  respectively,  $13.04 
and  $14.18  per  ton,  giving  an  advantsCge  for  the  large  companies  of 
$1.14  per  ton.  The  chief  differences  between  the  furnace  costs  of 
large  and  small  companies  are  found  in  the  costs  of  ore,  coke,  and 
labor.  The  ore  cost  of  the  large  companies  was  higher,  being  booked 
at  $7.38  per  ton,  or  $0.18  higher  than  that  of  the  small  companies, 
$7.20  per  ton,  but  the  difference  was  chiefly  due  to  the  location  of 
the  furnaces.  As  stated  above  (see  p.  282),  the  small  companies  for 
which  the  costs  of  pig  iron  are  shown  here  are  not,  generally  speaking, 
the  same  small  companies  for  which  average  costs  of  ore  were  shown 
above.  The  disadvantage  of  the  large  companies  in  respect  to  book 
cost  of  ore  was  more  than  offset  by  the  book  cost  of  coke.  The  large 
companies,  with  an  average  book  cost,  of  coke  of  $3.75  per  ton,  had  an 
advantage  of  $0.66  per  ton  over  the  small  companies  ($4.41).  In 
this  case  also  location  was  the  chief  factor. 
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The  net  advantage  of  location  with  respect  to  these  two  materials 
may  be  roughly  estimated,  therefore,  at  $0.48  per  ton  for  the  large 
companies. 

The  large  companies  also  had  an  advantage  over  the  small  com- 
panies of  $0.06  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  limestone,  the  cost  being  $0.43 
per  ton  as  against  $0.49  per  ton.  Thus,  the  large  companies  had  an 
advantage  of  $0.54  per  ton  with  respect  to  the  three  raw  materials 
for  producing  pig  iron^ — ore,  coke,  and  limestone. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  large  companies  was,  however,  in  the 
labor  cost,  namely,  $0.69  per  ton,  as  compared  with  $1.26  per  ton  for 
the  small  companies,  a  difference  of  $0.57  per  ton.  This  was  due 
chiefly  to  differences  in  efficiency  of  plants,  volume  of  production,  etc., 
and  was  perhaps  partly  the  result  of  a  larger  investment  of  capital 
per  ton  of  product.  Of  course,  even  where  the  investment  is  not 
greater  in  proportion  to  output,  it  is  generally  possible  to  have  a 
more  efficient  equipment  with  large  furnaces  than  with  small  ones. 

The  differences  between  the  other  items  of  cost  for  large  and  small 
companies  were  small,  in  no  case  exceeding  $0.08  per  ton.  The, large 
companies  had  an  advantage  of  $0.05  per  ton  in  supplies  and  tools, 
$0.02  in  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  and  $0.08  in  relin- 
ing  and  renewals.  The  small  companies,  on  the  other  hand,  had  an 
advantage  of  $0.03  per  ton  in  steam,  $0.07  in  materials  in  repairs 
and  maintenance,  and  $0.02  in  the  contingent  fund.  This  still  left, 
however,  a  net  advantage  of  $0.03  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  large  com- 
panies for  all  items  aside  from  raw  materials  and  labor. 

The  items  of  additional  cost  were  derived  from  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  and  could  not  be  allocated  except  by  more  or  less  arbitrary 
methods  of  apportionment.  (See  p.  20.)  They  comprise  the  items 
of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  and  depreciation.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  Bureau  has  erred  on  the  side  of  making  the  costs  too 
high  in  including  the  full  amount  of  these  additional  charges  in  the 
case  of  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron,  inasmuch  as  the  charges  for 
general  expense  were  incurred  only  in  a  small  degree  in  connection 
with  the  pig-iron  branch  of  the  business  for  large  steel  companies, 
though  the  system  of  allocating  these  additional  expenses  gave  an 
item  of  general  and  miscellaneous  expense  of  $0.37  per  ton  for 
Bessemer  pig  iron  and  $0.27  for  basic  pig  iron.  A  fair  average  de- 
preciation charge  for  a  blast-furnace  plant  is  $0.40  per  ton  of  product. 
The  allocation  of  additional  cost  for  this  item,  on  the  principle 
applied,  worked  out  to  give  an  average  depreciation  charge  of  $0.39 
for  Bessemer  pig  iron,  but  of  only  $0.25  per  ton  for  basic.  For  basic 
iron,  therefore,  the  allowance  for  depreciation  was  probably  too  low. 
Taking  the  total  additional  cost,  the  allowance  per  ton  was  consider- 
ably too  high  for  Bessemer  and  a  little  too  high  for  basic.    These 
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additional  expenses  are,  therefore,  stated  in  full  as  separate  items, 
with  the  caution  that  they  are  sometimes  excessive  and  sometimes 
inadequate. 

The  additional  costs  for  large  and  small  companies  probably  were 
not  made  on  a  comparable  basis,  those  for  the  large  companies 
being,  on  the  average,  considerably  too  high,  and  those  for  the  small 
companies  too  low.  Such  additional  costs  for  the  large  companies 
might  be  expected  to  run  higher,  especially  on  account  of  more  elab- 
orate technical  organization  and  equipment  intended  to  reduce  oper- 
ating costs. 

The  general  and  miscellaneous  expenses  were  considerable  for  the 
large  companies,  partly  on  account  of  their  more  complicated  organ- 
ization, and  amounted  to  $0.40  per  ton.  The  small  companies  made 
no  separate  charge  for  this  item,  such  charges  perhaps  being  included 
in  their  furnace  costs,  although  this  probably  was  not  the  case  to  any 
great  extent. 

There  was  also  a  great  disparity  in  the  charges  for  depreciation, 
which  averaged  $0.42  per  ton  for  the  large  companies  and  only  $0.09 
for  the  small  companies.  It  is  very  plain,  therefore,  that  the  large 
companies  made  very  heavy  charges  for  depreciation  as  compared 
with  the  small  companies.  Some  difference  in  this  respect  may  have 
been  necessary,  owing  to  the  more  elaborate  equipment  of  the  large 
companies,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  depreciation  is  reck- 
oned per. ton  of  product,  and  more  elaborate  equipment  tends  to 
facilitate  larger  tonnages.  In  other  words,  more  extensive  plant  in- 
vestment is  not  synonymous  with  greater  investment  per  ton  of 
product,  or  with  greater  depreciation  per  ton  of  product.  For  de- 
preciation alone,  however,  $0.40  per  ton  is  regarded  as  ample,  while 
general  expenses  properly  chargeable  to  blast  furnaces  are  undoubt- 
edly small  for  steel-making  companies. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  total  book  costs  of  large  and  small 
companies  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  may  be  noted,  namely,  $13.86 
per  ton-  of  pig  iron  for  large  companies  and  $14.27  for  small  com- 
panies, giving  a  diflference  of  $0.41  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Since  the  method  of  allocating  additional  costs  was  arbitrary  ^see 
p.  20),  it  seemed  advisable  to  determine  what  would  be  a  normal 
allowance  for  such  costs  and  this  was  done  by  the  Bureau  after  con- 
sultation with  officials  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  It  was  determined 
that  an  allowance  of  $0.40  per  ton  for  depreciation  and  $0.10  per  ton 
for  general  expense  was  sufficient  to  cover  such  additional  costs  for 
pig  iron.^    It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  allowance' 

'The  normal  costs  for  general  expense  and  depredation,  per  ton  of  Bessemer  Ingots,, 
large  Bessemer  billets,  and  Bessemer  rails  were  placed  at  $0.60,  $1.10,  and  $1.30  per 
ton,  respectively. 
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is  cumulative  in  succeeding  stages  of  production  owing  to  the  fact 
that  more  than  1  ton  of  material  is  required  to  produce  1  ton  of  a 
more  highly  elaborated  product;  also  in  each  succeeding  stage  of 
production  there  is  a  further  charge  for  depreciation  on  account  of 
the  additional  equipment  required,  to  carry  on  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. The  charge  for  general  expense,  which  includes  selling  ex- 
pense, is,  of  course,  much  heavier  on  the  commercial  products  than  on 
the  products  which  generally  are  to  be  further  elaborated. 

If  instead  of  the  arbitrary  additional  costs  an  assumed  normal 
allowance  for  such  costs,  namely,  $0.50  per  ton,  be  added,  the  total 
book  costs  would  be  $13.54  per  ton  for  the  large  companies  and  $14.68 
for  the  small  companies,  a  difference  of  $1.14  per  ton. 

Comparison  of  costs  of  all  companies  after  elimination  of  in- 
termediate TRANSFER  PROFITS. — There  were  great  differences  be- 
tween the  average  book  costs  of  all  the  companies  combined  and  these 
costs  after  eliminating  antecedent  profits  from  transfers  of  materials. 
These  differences  were  far  greater  for  large  companies  than  for  small 
companies.  ' 

The  only  items  of  cost  which  were  changed  by  the  revision  were 
those  for  net  metallic  mixture  and  coke.  As  shown  on  the  books,  the" 
average  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  for  all  companies  was  $7.36 
per  ton  of  pig  iron.  The  elimination  of  the  transfer  profits  of  $1.26 
reduced  this,  however,  to  $6.10  per  ton.  This  corresponds  to  a  trans- 
fer profit  on  the  ore  consumed  of  approximately  $0.70  per  ton,  about 
1.8  tons  of  ore  being  used  on  the  average  to  produce  a  ton  of  Bessemer 
pig  iron. 

I  The. transfer  profits  of  $0.53  per  ton  eliminated  from  the  cost  6f 
coke  reduced  the  book  cost  for  all  companies  from  $3.81  per  ton  of  pig 
iron  to  a  net  cost  of  $3.28  per  ton.  A  little  more  than  a  gross  ton  of 
coke  was  used,  on  the  average,  for  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  and  hence  the 
transfer  profit  per  net  ton  of  coke  was  about  $0.46  per -net  ton  of  coke 
used. 

On  account  of  these  differences  in  particular  items  the  furnace 
costs  pecessarily  differed  greatly.  The  average  furnace  cost  for  all 
companies,  as  shown  on  the  books,  was  $13.13  per  ton  of  pig  iron, 
as  aga,inst  $11.34  per  ton,  after  taking  out  the  total  transfer  profits 
of  $1.79.  Corresponding  differences  existed  for  the  total  costs  be-; 
fore  and  after  such  revisions.  Thus,  the  total  book  cost  was  $13.89 
per  ton  of  pig  iron;  or,  less  transfer  profits  of  $1.79,  $12.10  per  ton. 

It  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  as  these  dif- 
ferences were  due  to  the  elimination  of  profits  derived  fi'om  pre- 
ceding stages  of  production,  it  is  logical  that  the  cost  should  be 
lower  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  larger  margin  of  profit  to  furnish 
a  return  on  the  larger  investment  involved. 
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Comparison  of  costs  of  large  and  small  companies  after  elimi- 
nation OF  intermediate  transfer  profits. — The  reductions  in  cost 
which  are  shown  above  were  more  characteristic  of  the  large  com- 
panies than  of  the  small  companies,  because  the  former,  generally 
speaking,  were  more  completely  integrated,  and  consequently  earned 
larger  profits  from  antecedent  stages  of  production. 

Thus,  while  the  large  companies  showed  higher  book  costs  for  net 
metallic  mixture  than  the  small  companies,  the  cost  of  this  item,  after 
eliminating  the  transfer  profits,  was  very  much  lower  for  them, 
namely,  $6.01  per  ton  of  pig  iron  as  against  $7.14  per  ton.  The 
small  companies,  on  the  average,  showed  very  little  profit  on  this 
account — only  $0.06  per  ton,  as  against  $1.37  for  the  large  companies. 

In  the  case  of  coke  there  was  no  intermediate  transfer  profit  for 
the  small  companies,  while  that  for  the  large  companies  averaged 
$0.56  per  ton. 

Consequently,  the  average  furnace  cost  after  the  elimination  of 
transfer  profits  showed  $11.11  per  ton  for  the  large  companies,  as 
compared  with  $14.12  per  ton  for  the  small  companies. 

These  marked  differences  in  furnace  costs  are  somewhat  dimin- 
ished, when  the  total  costs  are  compared,  on  account  of  the  greater 
additional  costs  of  the  large  companies.  (See  p.  289.)  Eliminat- 
ing transfer  profits,  the  total  cost  for  the  large  companies  was  $11.93 
per  ton,  as  compared  with  $14.21  for  the  small  companies,  a  differ- 
ence of  $2.28  per  ton. 

If  the  additional  costs  were  taken  as  equal  for  each  group  of  com- 
panies at  an  assumed  normal  cost  of  $0.50  per  ton  (see  p.  289),  the 
difference  would  have  been  $3.01  per  ton. 

While  in  this  revision  of  book  costs  the  Bureau  is  not  attempting 
to  eliminate  any  profits  except  those  from  the  transfers  of  materials, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  if  transportation  profits  on  ore  (see 
p.  329)  were  also  eliminated  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pig  iron 
resulting  therefrom  would  have  been  still  greater,  at  least  for  the 
large  companies.  This  further  reduction  in  the  cost  would  be  larger 
than  the  transportation  profit  per  ton  of  ore,  inasmuch  as  nearly  2 
tons  of  ore,  on  the  average,  are  required  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron. 
Moreover,  for  steel  products  made  from  pig  iron  there  would  be  a 
still  larger  deduction,  because  it  requires  more  than  1  ton  of  pig  iron 
to  make  a  ton  of  steel. 

This  general  fact  is  noted  here  and  need  not  be  repeated  in  dis- 
cussing the  costs  of  other  kinds  of  pig  iron  or  for  steel  products  made 
therefrom. 

Transfer  profits  excluded  from  net  metallic  mixture  and  coke, 
BY  YEARS. — The  transfer  profits  excluded  from  net  metallic  mixture 
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and  coke  have  already  been  discussed  for  the  five-year  period,  1902 
to  1906,  but  a  more  detailed  analysis  is  of  interest. 

The  following  table  shows  the  intermediate  transfer  profits  on  ore 
per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  compares  the  book  costs  of  the  net 
metallic  mixture  with  the  costs  after  the  elimination  of  these  transfer 
profits,  by  years : 

Table  94.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  NET  METALLIC  MIXTURE  USED  IN  MAKING  BES- 
SEMER PIG  IRON,  TRANSFER  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  NET  COST,  DIS- 
TINGUISHING LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


[In  dollara  per  gross  ton  of  product.] 

All  companies. 

Large  companies. 

Year. 

Book 
cost. 

Transfer 
profits. 

Net 
cost. 

Book 
cost. 

Transfer 
profits. 

Net 
cost. 

Book 
coat. 

Transfer 
profits. 

Net 
cost. 

1902 

$7.29 
7.67 
7.14 
7.06 
7.63 

J1.07 
1.60 
.80 
1.15 
1.58 

S6.22 
6.07 
6.34 
5.91 
6.05 

$7.30 
7.72 
7.15 
7.06 
7.62 

$1.13 

1.71 

.88 

1.25 

1.71 

$6.17 
6.01 
6.27 
5.81 
5.91 

$7.10 
7.05 
6.98 
6.93 
7.70 

$7.10 

1903           

50.05 

1.07 

.05 

,      .20 

7.00 

1904 

7.05 

1905 

6.88 

1906               

7.50 

1902-1906 

7.36 

1.26 

6.10 

7.38 

1.37 

6.01 

7.20 

.06 

7.14 

Transfer  profits  eliminated  from  the  net  metallic  mixture  for  all 
companies  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  averaged  $1.26  per  ton  of 
Bessemer  pig  iron.  The  results  of  real  significance,  however,  are 
those  for  the  large  companies,  because  of  their  preponderating  ton- 
nage and  because  they  were  well  integrated  concerns,  while  the  small 
companies  were  not.  The  average  transfer  profit  for  large  companies 
for  the  period  was  $1.37.  The  highest  transfer  profit,  $1.71  per  ton, 
was  received  in  both  1903  and  1906,  which  were  prosperous  years  in 
the  steel  industry.  The  lowest  transfer  profit,  $0.88  per  ton,  was  in 
1904,  a  year  of  great  depression  in  the  industry.  For  1905  the  profit 
was  $1.25  per  ton,  and  for  1902,  $1.13.  The  differences  between  the 
book  costs  from  year  to  year  were  much  greater  than  the  differences 
between  the  net  costs,  as  the  elimination  of  transfer  profits  was  a 
leveling  agency  and  tended  to  equalize  the  costs  from  year  to  year. 
The  transfer  profits  for  small  companies  were  unimportant,  averag- 
ing only  $0.06  per  ton. 

The  following  table  shows  the  intermediate  transfer  profits  on  coke 
per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  compares  the  book  costs  of  coke 
with  the  costs  after  the  elimination  of  the  intermediate  transfer 
profits,  by  years: 
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Table  95.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  COKE  USED  IN  MAKING  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON, 
TRANSFER  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  NET  COST,  DISTINGUISHING  ALL 
AND  LARGE  COMPANIES,"  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton  of  product.] 


Year. 


All  companies. 


Book 
cost. 


Trans- 
fer 
profits. 


Net 
cost. 


Large  companies. 


Book 
cost. 


Trans- 
fer 
profits. 


Net 
cost. 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1902-1906 


$3.63 
4.25 


3.67 
4.09 


SO.  55 
.93 
.34 
.37 
.48 


S2.98 
3.32 
3.05 
3.30 
3.61 


$3.53 
4.17 


4.00 


$0.58 
.99 
.37 
.42 
.53 


$2  95 
3.18 
3.01 
3.21 
3.47 


3.81 


.63 


3.19 


1  No  transfer  profits  on  coke  for  small  companies. 

Transfer  profits  eliminated  from  coke  for  all  companies  averaged 
$0.53  per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron.  The  really  significant  figures, 
however,  are  those  for  the  large  companies  rather  than  all  companies, 
as  there  were  no  transfer  profits  on  coke  for  the  small  companies. 
The  average  transfer  profit  for  the  large  companies  was  $0.56  per 
ton.  The  greatest  profit  was  in  1903,  10.99  per  ton.  While  this 
was  a  prosperous  year  in  all  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
this  very  high  profit  was  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the  anthra- 
cite coal  strike  of  1902,  which  caused  an  abnormally  high  level  of 
prices  with  large  profits  on  coal  and  coke  in  the  winter  of  1902- 
1903.  The  lowest  transfer  profit,  $0.37  per  ton,  was  in  the  lean 
year  of  1904.  The  profit  was  $0.58  per  ton  in  1902,  $0.53  in  1906, 
and  $0.42  in  1905.  As  was  the  case  with  the  net  metallic  mixture, 
the  elimination  of  transfer  profits  likewise  made,  the  variation  in 
net  costs  from  year  to  year  less  than  the  variation  in  book  costs. 

Section  4.  Comparison  of  costs  of  basic  pig  iron. 

The  book  costs  of  basic  pig  iron  are  compared  in  the  same  mallner 
as  for  Bessemer,  namely,  with  the  costs  after  the  elimination  of 
mtermediate  transfer  profits  on  ore  and  coke.  The  costs  of  the 
large  and  small  companies  are  likewise  distinguished  in  each  case. 
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Table  96.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BASIC  PIG  IRON,  TRANSFER  PROFITS  IN- 
CLUDED THEREIN,  AND  COST  EXCLUDING  TRANSFER  PROFITS,  DISTINGUISH. 
ING  LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  1902-1906.1 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

All  companies 
(9,161,685  tons). 

Large  companies 
(8,466,492  tons). 

Small  companies 
(696,193  tons). 

Item. 

Book 

cost. 

Trans- 
•  fer 
profits. 

Ex- 
cluding 
trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Ex- 
cluding 

trans- 
fer 

profits. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Ex- 
cluding 
trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Net  metallic  mixture 

Coke 

$7.15 

3.32 

.47 

.60 

.10 

.11 

.10 

.24 

.18 
.02 

SO.  46 
.63 

J6.69 

2.79 

.47 

.60 

.10 

.11 
.10 

.24 
.18 
.02 

J7.17 

3.26 

.46 

.57 

.09 

.11 
.09 

.23 

.17 

.02 

JO.  48 
.68 

J6.69 
2.68 
.46 
.67 
.09 

.11 
.09 

.23 
.17 
.02 

S6.90 
4.11 

.64 
1.06 

.31 

.17 
.11 

.31 
.20 

$0.22 

$6.68 
4.11 

Limestone....... 

64 

Labor.. 

1  05 

Materials    in    repairs    and 
maintenance 

17 

Rnpplips  anil  t/wil-s , 

11 

Miscellaneous    and    general 

works  ftTpfinsp.  ,         

31 

Relining  and  renewals 

.20 

uz, 

12.29 

.27 
.25 

.99 

11.30 

.27 
.25 

12.17 

.28 
.26 

1.06 

11.11 

.28 
.26 

13.81 

.16 
.16 

.22 

13.59 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellane- 

.16 

.16 

12.81 

.99 

11.82 

12.71 

1.06 

11.65 

14.12 

.22 

'  For  average  costs  excluding  transfer  profits,  by  years,  see  Table  XX,  p.  565. 

Comparison  of  book  costs. — The  average  costs  of  basic  pig  iron 
for  large  companies,  even  before  the  ehmination  of  antecedent 
transfer  profits,  were  distinctly  lower  than  those  of  small  companies, 
the  furnace  costs  being,  respectively,  $12.17  and  113.81  per  ton, 
giving  an  advantage  for  the  large  companies  of  $1.64  per  ton.  Con- 
siderable differences  appear  in  the  various  cost  items. 

The  net  metallic  mixture  (ore)  cost  of  the  large  companies  as 
shown  on  the  cost  sheets  exceeded  that  of  the  small  companies  by 
SO. 27  per  ton.  The  small  companies  whose  pig  iron  costs  are  shown 
here  are  not  identical  with  those  whose  ore  costs  are  shown  in 
Table  89.  For  coke,  however,  the  book  costs  were  considerably 
lower  for  the  large  companies,  namely,  $0.85  less  per  ton.  The 
large  companies  also  had  an  advantage  in  the  cost  of  limestone 
which,  on  the  average,  amounted  to  $0.18  per  ton.  This  gave  a 
total  advantage  for  the  large  companies  of  $0.76  per  ton  on  the 
raw  materials — ore,  coke,  and  limestone.  Location  of  furnaces  was 
undoubtedly  an  important  factor  in  these  dififerences  in  cost.  Other 
influences  have  already  been  made  clear. 
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The  large  companies  had  a  labor  cost  of  only  $0.57  per  ton,  as 
against  $1.06  for  the  small  companies,  showing  a  difference  of  $0.49 
per  ton.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  differences  in  efficiency  of  plants, 
volume  of  production,  and  to  some  extent  perhaps  involved  a  larger 
average  investment  per  ton  of  product. 

There  was  also  a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  steam,  the  cost  for 
the  large  companies  being  $0.09  per  ton  as  against  $0.31  for  the 
small  companies.  This  difference  of  $0.22  was  probably  partly  due 
to  the  more  efficient  utilization  of  the  gas  from  the  blast  furnaces. 

The  differences  in  the  remaining  items  of  cost  were  comparatively 
unimportant.  The  large  companies  had  an  advantage  of  $0.06  per 
ton  in  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  $0.02  in  supplies  and 
tools,  $0.08  in  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  and  $0.03 
in  relining  and  renewals.  The  only  item  where  the  advantage  lay 
with  the  small  companies  was  the  contingent  fund,  for  which  they 
made  no  charge,  while  it  averaged  $0.02  per  ton  for  the  large 
companies. 

The  large  companies  had  greater  additional  costs  allotted  to  basic 
pig  iron  which  diminished '  their  advantage  in  total  costs  over  the 
small  companies  by  $0.23  per  ton.  Of  this  $0.23,  $0.13  was  in 
miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  and  $0.10  was  in  depre- 
ciation. 

The  differences  in  these  items  for  the  large  and  the  small  companies 
were  not  nearly  as  conspicuous  for  basic  pig  iron  as  for  Bessemer  pig 
iron,  and  consequently  the  comments  made  with  respect  to  the 
latter  (see  p.  288)  would  apply  only  in  a  slight  degree  in  this  case. 

The  total  book  costs  for  basic  pig  iron  showed  an  average  of  $12.71 
per  ton  for  the  large  companies  and  $14.12  for  the  small  companies, 
giviag  a  difference  of  $1.41  per  ton. 

If  an  assumed  normal  additional  cost  of  $0.50  per  ton  were  used 
instead  (see  p.  289),  the  total  book  cost  for  the  large  companies  would 
have  been  $12.67  per  ton,  as  against  $14.31  for  the  small  compa- 
nies, a  difference  of  $1.64. 

Comparison  of  costs  of  all  companies  after  elimination  of 
INTERMEDIATE  TRANSFER  PROFITS. — There  Were  great  differences 
between  the  book  costs  of  all  companies  and  these  costs  after  eliminat- 
ing the  profits  on  transfers  of  materials.  These  differences  were 
much  more  marked  for  large  companies  than  for  small  companies. 

The  only  items  of  cost  which  were  changed  by  these  eliminations 
were  the  items  of  net  metallic  mixture  and  coke.  Taking  first  the 
average  for  all  companies,  the  book  cost  of  net  metallic  mixture  was 
$7.15  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  and  eliminating  the  transfer  profits  on 
ore  of  $0.46  per  ton,  this  was  reduced  to  $6.69  per  ton.  Taken  on  a 
ton  of  ore,  this  profit  would  amount  to  $0.23.  The  profits  on  the 
non-Bessemer  ore  used  in  making  basic  pig  iron  were  much  lower 
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than  for  Bessemer  ore,  inasmuch  as  the  prices  were  much  lower,  while 
the  costs  of  non-Bessemer  ore  probably  averaged  a  Httle  higher. 

For  coke  the  average  book  cost  for  all  companies  was  $3.32  per 
ton  of  pig  iron,  and  this  cost,  less  the  transfer  profit  of  $0.53  per  ton, 
was  $2.79  per  ton.  Figured  per  net  ton  of  coke  used,  the  profit  would 
be  about  $0.46. 

On  account  of  these  eliminations  of  antecedent  profits,  there  were 
marked  differences  in  the  average  furnace  costs  of  basic  pig  iron. 
Thus,  against  the  book  furnace  cost  of  $12.29  per  ton  for  all  compa- 
nies, the  eUmination  of  the  total  transfer  profits  of  $0.99  per  ton  gave 
$11.30  per  ton. 

Corresponding  differences  existed  in  the  total  costs  before  and  after 
such  eliminations,  the  average  total  costs  per  ton  being,  respectively, 
$12.81  and  $11.82. 

As  stated  before  (see  p.  290),  these  transfer  profits  appHed  to  pro- 
ductive activities  in  prior  stages  of  production,  and  hence  the  margin 
between  cost  and  selling  price  should  be  greater  after  such  elimina- 
tions, in  order  to  furnish  a  return  on  the  investment  in  such  prior 
productive  enterprises. 

Comparison  of  costs  of  large  and  small  companies  after 

ELIMINATION  OF  INTERMEDIATE  TRANSFER  PROFITS. The  COStS  of  the 

net  metallic  mixture  for  the  large  companies  ($7.17  per  ton),  as  shown 
on  the  cost  sheets,  averaged  higher  than  for  the  small  companies  ($6.90 
per  ton),  as  already  shown  (see  p.  294),  but  after  the  transfer  profits 
on  ore,  $0.48  and  $0.22  per  ton,  respectively,  were  eliminated  in  each 
case  these  costs  were  practically  the  same  for  these  two  groups, 
namely,  $6.69  and  $6.68  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  respectively. 

The  coke  cost  of  the  large  companies  was  reduced  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  transfer  profits  of  $0.58  per  ton  from  $3.26  per  ton  of 
pig  iron  to  $2.68  per  ton,  while  for  small  companies  there  was  no 
reduction. 

Consequently,  the  average  furnace  cost  after  the  elimination  of 
transfer  profits  of  $1.06  and  $0.22  per  ton,  respectively,  showed 
$11:11  per  ton  for  the  large  companies,  as  compared  with  $13.59  per 
ton  for  the  small  companies,  giving  a  difference  of  $2.48  per  ton. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  additional  costs  of  the  large  companies 
were  considerably  greater  than  for  the  small  companies,  the  revised 
total  costs  did  not  differ  so  much  as  the  revised  furnace  costs. 
Thus,  eliminating  transfer  profits,  the  total  cost  for  the  large  com- 
panies was  $11.65  per  ton,  as  against  $13.90  for  the  small  companies, 
giving  a  difference  of  $2.25  per  ton. 

If  an  assumed  normal  additional  cost  of  $0.50  per  ton  were  used  in 
each  case  (see  p.  289),  the  difference  in  the  costs  of  large  and  small 
companies  would  have  been  $2.48  per  ton. 
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Transfer  profits  excluded  from  net  metallic  mixture  and 
COKE,  BY  YEARS. — ^The  transfer  profits  eliminated  from  net  metallic 
mixture  and  coke  have  already  been  discussed  for  the  five-year  period, 
and  are  shown  in  the  table  below  by  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  intermediate  transfer  profits  on  ore 
per  ton  of  basic  pig  iron  and  compares  the  book  costs  of  the  net 
metaUic  mixture  with  the  costs  after  the  elimination  of  these  trans- 
fa*  profits,  by  years: 

TiBLE  97.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  NET  METALLIC  MIXTURE  USED  IN  MAKING  BASIC 
PIG  IRON,  TRANSFER  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  NET  COST,  DISTINGUISH- 
ING LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton  of  product.] 

All  companies. 

Large  companies. 

Small  companies. 

Year. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Net 
cost. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Net 
cost. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Net 
cost. 

1902 

S6.gg 
7.26 
6.84 
6.87 
7.58 

SO.  22 

.59 

i.OS 

.38 

.85 

J6.76 
6.67 
6.90 
6.49 
6.73 

S7.02 
7.28 
6.89 
6.88 
7.59 

SO.  IS 
.68 

1.07 
.41 
.92 

t6.87 
6.70 
6.96 
6.47 
6.67 

16.44 
7.10 
6.16 
6.70 
7.48 

$1.12 
.70 

$5.32 

6.40 

1904 

6.16 

1905 

6.70 

1900 

7.48 

1902-1906 

7.15 

.46 

6.69 

7.17 

.48 

6.69 

6.90 

.22 

6.68 

iLoss. 

Transfer  profits  eliminated  from  net  metallic  mixture  for  aU  com- 
panies for  the  period  averaged  $0.46  per  ton  of  basic  pig  iron.  The 
significant  results  are  those  shown  for  the  large  companies  because 
of  their  preponderating  tonnage  and  high  degree  of  integration.  The 
average  transfer  profit  for  large  companies  was  $0.48  per  ton.  Basic 
pig  iron  showed  the  largest  profit  in  1906,  namely,  $0.92  per  ton.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  non-Bessemer  ore  was  higher 
in  1906  than  in  1903,  while  the  costs  were  lower,  this  increased 
margin  being  reflected  ui  the  transfer  profits  in  the  net  metalUc 
mixture  for  basic  pig  iron.  In  the  year  of  depression,  1904,  instead 
of  a  profit  there  was  an  actual  loss  of  $0.07  per  ton.  The  transfer 
profits  were  $0.58  per  ton  io  1903,  $0.41  ia  1905,  and  $0.15*  in 
1902.  As  in  the  case  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  the  differences  between 
book  costs  from  year  to  year  were  much  greater  than  the  differences 
between  net  costs,  as  the  eUmiaation  of  transfer  profits  tended  to 
equalize  costs. 

For  the  small  companies  the  tonnages  were  small  and  the  circum- 
stances exceptional.  Transfer  profits  for  the  small  companies  aver- 
aged $0.22  per  ton  for  the  period,  but  appeared  in  only  two  years, 
$1.12  per  ton  in  1902,  and  $0.70  m  1903.     There  were  no  transfer 
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profits  in  subsequent  years,  as  the  only  company  which  transferred  its 
ore  at  a  profit  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  period  then  discontinued 
making  basic  pig  iron  to  take  up  the  production  of  Bessemer  pig  iron. 
The  following  table  shows  the  intermediate  transfer  profits  on  coke 
per  ton  of  basic  pig  iron  and  compares  the  book  costs  with  the  costs 
after  the  elimination  of  the  intermediate  transfer  profits,  by  years: 

Table  98.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  COKE  USED  IN  MAKING  BASIC  PIG  IRON,  TRANS- 
FER PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  NET  COST,  DISTINGUISHING  ALL  AND 
LARGE  COMPANIES,'  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

fin  dollars  per  gross  ton  of  product.] 


All  companies. 

'Large  companies. 

Year. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

'  Net 
cost. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Net 
coat. 

1902       

13.00 

3.7S 

2.80 

3.25 

-    3.64 

$0.68 

1.01 

.37 

.43 

.55 

J2.42 
2.74 
2.43 
2.82 
3.09 

$2.97 
3.66 
2.77 
3.18 
3.56 

$0.63 
1.12 
.40 
.46 
.59 

$2  34 

1903 , 

2.54 

1904 

237 

1905 

2  72 

1906        

2  97 

1902-1906 

3.32 

.53 

2,79 

3.26 

.58 

2.68 

'  No  transfer  profits  on  coke  for  small  companies. 

The  transfer  profits  eliminated  from  coke  for  all  companies  for  the 
period  averaged  f 0.53  per  ton  of  basic  pig  iron.  The  results  for  large 
companies  rather  than  all  companies  are  the  ones  of  real  significance, 
as  there  was  no  transfer  profit  on  coke  for  the  small  companies. 
The  average  transfer  profit  for  the  large  companies  for  the  period  was 
$0.58  per  ton.  The  very  high  profit,  11.12  per  ton  in  1903,  was 
largely  because  of  the  coal  strike  of  1902.  (See  p.  293.)  The  follow- 
ing year,  1904,  showed  a  profit  of  $0.40  per  ton,  the  lowest  of  the 
period,  because  of  depressed  business  conditions.  The  transfer  profits 
were  $0.63  in  1902,  $0.59  m  1906,  and  $0.46  in  1905.  The  varia- 
tions in  net  costs  from  year  to  year  were  much  less  than  the  varia- 
tions in  book  costs,  as  the  elimination  of  transfer  profits  tended  to 
equalize  the  differences. 

Section  5.  Comparison  of  costs  of  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron,  com- 
bined. 

For  ordinary  cost  statements,  a  combination  of  Bessemer  and  basic 
pig-iron  costs  would  be  of  little  value.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to  the 
fact  that  the  ores  used  are  customarily  charged  at  market  prices,  and 
that  the  prices  for  the  two  grades  of  ore  used  in  making  these  kinds  of 
pig  iron  are  widely  different. 

For  the  present  purpose,  however,  two  reasons  appear  for  com- 
bining the  costs  of  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron.     In  the  first  place, 
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the  method  of  distinguishing  the  profit  on  Bessemer  and  non-Bpssemer 
ores  (see  p.  275)  was  only  approximate.  The  results  obtained,  how- 
ever, are  believed  to  have  been  so  close  to  the  actual  facts  that  the  dif- 
ferences are  of  no  practical  impoitance.  Even  in  strict  accounting 
statements  there  are  many  approximations  which  contain  probably 
greater  variations  than  in  this  case.  Nevertheless,  a  result  arrived 
at  by  such  a  method  is  not  always  satisfactory  and  sometimes  not  so 
convincing  as  one  which  is  based  on  the  use  of  a  definite  amount  of 
profit.  Evidently,  by  combining  the  total  amounts  of  cost  of  Besse- 
mer and  basic  pig  iron  and  eliminating  all  the  ore  profits  from  this 
cost,  any  objections  to  the  Bureau's  approximate  method  of  dividing 
the  ore  profits  are  avoided.' 

In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  combination  of 
Bessemer  and  basic  pig-iron  costs,  while  comparatively  meaningless 
when  the  ores  are  put  in  at  market  prices,  is  not  so  when  the  ores  are 
put  in  at  cost. 

The  revised  averages  do  not,  of  course,  give  a  furnace  cost  for  ore 
which  is  an  absolute  cost  of  production,  plus  freight,  to  the  furnace, 
because  a  good  many  concerns  had  to  purchase  a  part  of  their  ore 
and  some  of  the  smaller  ones  all  of  it.  For  the  large  companies, 
however,  the  revised  cost  of  the  ore  found  by  ehminating  transfer 
profit  is  very -nearly  the  net  cost  of  the  ore  at  the  furnace,  including 
full  transportation  charges. 

Hence,  while  the  costs  of  both  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  com- 
bined are  shown  in  the  following  table  in  the  same  form  as  above,  the 
results  which  are  of  interest  are  comparatively  limited,  and  may  be 
more  briefly  described. 

Table  99.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BESSEMER  AND  BASIC  PIG  IRON  COMBINED, 
TRANSFER  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  COST  EXCLUDING  TRANSFER 
PROFITS,  DISTINGUISHING  LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  1902-1906.2 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

AIT  companies 
(63,473,215  tons). 

Large  companies 
(49,339,742  tons). 

Small  companies 
(4,133,473  tons). 

Item 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Ex- 
cluding 
trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Ex- 
cluding 
trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Ex- 
cluding 
trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Net  metallic  mixture 

Coke 

t7.33 

3.72 

.44 

.71 

.10 

J1.13 
.52 

$6.20 

3.20 

.44 

.71 

.10 

$7.34 

3.67 

.43 

.67 

.10 

11.21 
.57 

i6.13 

3.10 

.43 

.67 

.10 

17.15 

436 

,.52 

1.22 

.12 

SO.  09 

$7.06 

Limestone 

52 

Ubor 

1.22 

Bteam 

.12 

^  A  slight  exception  must  be  made  to  tbis  statement  of  the  process  with  respect  to  the  small  and  practi- 
cally negligible  estimated  amounts  of  profit  on  both  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer  ores  credited  by  the 
Bureau  to  the  costs  of  ore  used  in  basic  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  in  very  small  tonnages  of  miscellaneoua 
p^  iron,  such  as  foundry  fvnd  malleable  Bessemer. 

*  For  average  costs  excluding  transfer  ^fits,  by  years,  see  Table  XXI,  p.  666. 
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Table  99.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OP  BESSEMER  AND  BASIC  PIG  IRON  COMBINED 
TRANSFER  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  COST  EXCLUDING  TRANSFER 
PROFITS,  DISTINGUISHING  LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  1902-1906— Continued. 


All  companies 
(53,473,215  tons). 

Large  companies 
(49,339,742  tons). 

Small  companies 
(4,133,473  tons). 

Item. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Ex- 
cluding 
trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Ex- 
cluding 
trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Ex- 
cluding 
trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Materials    in    repairs    and 

10.13 
.11 

.24 

.18 
.03 

$0.13 
.11 

.24 
.18 
.03 

to.  13 
.11 

.24 
.17 

.03 

SO.  13 
.11 

.24 
.17 
.03 

JO.  07 
.16 

.27 
.24 
.01 

JO.  07 
.15 

.27 
.24 
.01 

Miscellaneous    and    general 
works  expense 

Relining  and  renewals 

Furnace  cost 

12.99 

.35 
.37 

11.65 

11.34 

.35 
.37 

12.89 

.38 
.39 

tl.78 

11.11 

.38 
.39 

14.12 

.03 
.10 

to.  09 

14  OS 

.03 
.10 

Additional  cost: 

General    and    miscella- 
neous expense 

Depreciation    

13.71 

1.65 

12.06 

13.66 

1.78 

11.88 

14.25 

.09 

Comparison  of  book  costs. — An  inspection  of  this  table  shows 
at  once  that  in  tliis  combined  pig-iron  cost  the  ehmination  of  transfer 
profits  had  practically  no  effect  on  the  small  companies.  Inasmuch 
as  the  revised  costs  for  all  companies  for  Bessemer  and  basic  sepa- 
rately have  already  been  discussed  in  detail,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
consider  here  the  results  for  large  companies  only. 

For  the  large  companies  the  average  hook  cost  of  the  net  metalhc 
mixture  was  $7.34  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  but  this  was  reduced  to  $6.13 
per  ton  by  the  elimination  of  the  transfer  profits  of  $1.21  per  ton. 
This  is  equivalent  to  a  profit  of  about  $0.65  per  ton  on  the  ore  used. 
This  net  cost  of  $6.13  may  be  compared  with  $6.01  per  ton  for  Besse- 
mer pig  iron  and  $6.69  per  ton  for  basic  pig  iron  for  this  item  for  this 
group  of  large  companies. 

The  average  book  cost  of  coke  for  the  large  companies,  for  Bessemer 
and  basic  pig  iron  combined,  was  $3.67  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  but  this 
was  reduced  to  $3.10  per  ton  by  the  elimination  of  the  transfer  profits 
of  $0.57  per  ton.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  profit  of  about  $0.50  per 
net  ton  of  coke  used.  This  net  cost  may  be  compared  with  $3.19  per 
ton  of  coke  for  Bessemer  and  $2.68  for  basic  furnaces. 

The  other  items  of  furnace  cost  for  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  com- 
biaed,  for  the  large  companies,  did  not  undergo  any  change  through 
the  elimination  of  profits,  while  the  costs  per  ton  for  the  several  items 
were  nearly  the  same  as  for  Bessemer  pig  iron,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  tonnage  for  that  grade. 
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The  furnace  cost  for  both  grades  of  iron  combined,  for  the  large 
companies,  after  eliminating  transfer  profits,  was  $11.11  per  ton, 
being  the  same  as  for  both  Bessemer  and  basic  separately.  If  the 
additional  costs  are  taken  into  consideration,  however,  the  combined 
cost  becomes  $11.88  per  ton,  as  against  $11.93  for  Bessemer  and 
$11.65  for  basic.  This  combined  total  cost  of  $11.88  for  Bessemer 
and  basic  pig  iron,  for  the  large  companies,  is  close  to  a  normal  net 
cost  of  pig  iron  for  large  integrated  companies  during  the  period  1902 
to  1906.  Assuming  a  normal  additional  cost  of  $0.50,  the  total  net 
cost  would  be  $11.61, 

It  should  be  repeated,  however,  that  a  concern  with  exceptional 
transportation  facilities,  such  as  the  Steel  Corporation,  would  have  a 
still  lower  integration  cost  if  transportation  profits  as  well  as  transfer 
profits  were  eliminated. 

Comparison  of  costs  of  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  after 

ELIMINATION    OF    INTERMEDIATE    TRANSFER    PROFITS. The    COStS    of 

Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron,  both  separate  and  combined,  have 
already  been  discussed,  but  a  comparison  of  the  items  of  net  cost  for 
Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  is  of  great  interest,  as  showing  more 
clearly  wherein  the  differences  in  cost  lie.  This  comparison  is  made  in 
the  following  table: 

Table  lOO.— COMPAEISON  OF  AVERAGE  COSTS  OF  BESSEMER  AND  BASIC  PIG  IRON, 
EXCLUDING  TRANSFER  PROFITS,  DISTINGUISHING  LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES, 

1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


All  companies. 

Large  companies. 

Small  companies. 

Item. 

Bessemer 

(44,311,530 

tons). 

Basic 
(9,161,686 

Bessemer 

(40,873,250 

tons). 

Basic 

Bessemer 

(3,438,280 

tons). 

Basic 
(695,193 
tons). 

N^t  TfiPtallifl  mixtrirA 

16.10 

3.28 

.43 

.73. 

.10 

.13 
.12 

.24 
.18 
.03 

16.69 
2.79 
.47 
.60 
.10 

.11 
.10 

.24 

.18 
.02 

J6.01 

3.19 

.43 

.69 

.U 

.13 
.U 

.24 

.17 
.03 

J6.69 

2.68 

.46 

.57 

.09 

.11 
.09 

.23 
.17 
.02 

J7.14 
4.41 

:49 

1.26 
.08 

.06 
.16 

.26 
.26 
.01 

S6.68 

Coke 

4.11 

.64 

Labor. 

1.06 

.31 

Uatetiala  in  repairs  and  m^n- 

.17 

Buppliea  and  tQols. 

.11 

Miscellaneous     and     general 
works  expense. 

.31 

ReKning  and  reneTvals 

CfHiti-npflnt,  fiind 

.20 

11.34 

.37 
.39 

11.30 

.27 
.25 

11.11 

.40 
.42 

11.11 

.28 
.26 

14.12 

13.59 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous 

.15 

.09 

.16 

Totaloost. 

12.10 

11.82 

11.93 

11.65 

14.21 

13.90 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  items  of  net  cost  (cost  excluding 
transfer  profits)  for  all  companies  in  detail,  as  they  are  so  similar  to 
the  large  company  net  costs,  owing  to  the  great  preponderance  in 
tonnage  of  the  large  companies  over  the  small  companies.  Conse- 
quently, a  discussion  of  these  costs  falls  much  more  properly  under 
the  head  of  large  companies.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  here  that  for  all 
companies  the  cost  of  net  metallic  mixture  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  was 
$6.10  per  ton  as  against  $6.69  for  basic;  coke  was  $3.28  and  $2.79  per 
ton,  respectively,  and  limestone,  $0.43  and  $0.47  per  ton.  Thus, 
Bessemer  pig  iron  had  an  advantage  of  $0.14  in  the  three  raw  mate- 
rials, $9.81  per  ton  as  against  $9.95.  This  difference  was  more  than 
offset,  however,  by  the  fact  that  basic  pig  iron  had  an  advantage  of 
$0.13  per  ton  in  labor,  and  $0.05  per  ton  in  aU  the  other  items  of  cost 
combined.  Hence,  the  net  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  at  furnace  was 
$0.04  per  ton  higher  than  for  basic,  $11.34  per  ton  as  against  $11.30. 
The  additional  costs  increased  this  advantage  of  basic  pig  iron  over 
Bessemer  to  ^0.28  per  ton,  the  total  costs  being  $12.10  per  ton  for 
Bessemer  pig  iron  and  $11.82  for  basic. 

If  an  assumed  normal  additional  cost  of  $0.50  per  ton  Were  used 
(see  p.  289),  the  total  cost  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  would  have  been  $11.84 
per  ton  as  against  $11.80  for  basic  pig  iron,  a  difference  of  $0.04  per 
ton  in  favor  of  basic. 

For  the  large  companies  there  were  no  marked  variations  between' 
the  cost  items  of  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  aside  from  raw  mate- 
rials and  labor.  Net  metallic  mixture  was  $0.68  per  ton  higher  for 
basic  than  for  Bessemer  pig  iron,  or  $6.69  per  ton  for  basic  pig  iron 
and  $6.01  for  Bessemer.  The  net  cost  of  this  item  was  higher  for 
basic  than  for  Bessemer  pig  iron,  chiefly  because  of  (1)  higher  miniag 
cost  of  non-Bessemer  ore,  (2)  disadvantages  in  the  locations  of  the 
groups  of  furnaces  making  basic  pig  iron,  and  (3)  the  larger  quantity 
of  ore  required. 

Coke,  on  the  other  hand,  was  $0.51  per  ton  lower  for  basic  than  for 
Bessemer  pig  iron,  amounting  to  $2.68  'and  $3.19  per  ton,  respec- 
tively. The  net  costs  were  lower  for  basic  furnaces  chiefly  on  account 
of  lower  freight. 

In  limestone  Bessemer  pig  iron  had  an  advantage  over  basic  of 
$0.03  per  ton. 

For  the  three  raw  materials  of  ore,  coke,  and  limestone,  Bessemer 
pig  iron  costs  were  $0.20  per  ton  lower  than  basic  pig  iron  costs,  $9.63 
per  ton  as  against  $9.83  per  ton. 

Labor  was  $0.69  per  ton  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  only  $0.57  for 
basic,  or  $0.12  per  ton  less  than  for  Bessemer.  This  lower  labor  cost 
for  basic  pig  iron  was  probably  due  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  the 
blast  furnaces  making  basic  pig  iron,  which  as  a  rule  were  larger, 
more  modern,  and  better  equipped  than  the  furnaces  making-  Besse^ 
mer  pig  iron.    ^ 
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The  greatest  variation  in  other  items  of  cost  was  $0.02  per  ton. 
Basic  pig  iron  had  an  advantage  over  Bessemer  in  each  of  these  items 
of  cost  except  relining  and  renewals  which  was  the  same  for  both  at 
$0.17  per  ton.  The  advantage  of  basic  pig  iron  was  $0.02  per  ton  for 
each  of  the  items  of  steam,  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  and 
supplies  and  tools;  in  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  and 
also  in  contingent  fund,  it  was  $0.01  per  ton.  Thus,  as  basic  pig  iron 
had  an  advantage  of  $0.08  per  ton  over  Bessemer  in  these  items  and 
$0.12  in  labor,  it  exactly  offset  the  advantage  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  of 
$0.20  per  ton  in  cost  of  raw  materials,  making  the  net  cost  at  furnace 
the  same  for  both  kinds  of  pig  iron,  $11.11  per  ton.  The  inclusion 
of  the  items  of  additional  cost  gave  an  advantage  to  basic  pig  iron  of 
$0.28  per  ton  in  the  total  cost,  $11.65  per  ton  as  against  $11.93  per 
ton  for  Bessemer.  Of  these  additional  cost  items,  general  and  mis- 
cellaneous expense  was  $0.40  per  ton  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  $0.28 
per  ton  for  basic,  while  depreciation  was  $0.42  and  $0.26  per  ton, 
respectively.  If  a  normal  additional  cost  of  $0.50  per  ton  were  used 
in  each  case,  there  would  be  no  difference  ia  the  total  costs  of 
Bessemer' and  basic  pig  iron  for  these  large  companies. 

There  is  not  the  same  significance  in  a  comparison  of  the  net  costs  for 
small  companies  as  for  large  companies  because  the  tonnage  involved 
was  much  smaller  and  integration  was  much  less  complete.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  note,  therefore,  that  the  furnace  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  for 
small  companies  was  $14.12  per  ton  as  against  $13.59  per  ton  for  basic 
pig  iron,  a  difference  of  $0.53  per  ton.  The  inclusion  of  the  additional 
costs  gave  a  total  cost  of  $14.21  and  $13.90  per  ton,  respectively. 

Comparison  of  book  costs  and  net  costs  of  net  metallic 

MIXTUEE  AND  COKE  FOR  BeSSEMER  AND  BASIC  PIG  IRON,  BY  YEARS.— 

The  following  table  compares  the  book  costs  and  the  net  costs  of  net 
metallic  mixture  for  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron,  for  large  and  small 
companies,  by  years  : 

Table  101.— COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  BOOK  COSTS  AND  NET  COSTS  OF  NET  METAL- 
LIC MIXTUEE  FOR  BESSEMER  AND  BASIC  PIG  IRON,  FOR  LARGE  AND  SMALL  COM- 
PANIES, BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

(In  dollars  per  gross  ton  of  product.] 


Book  cost. 

Net  cost. 

Year. 

Large  companies. 

Small  companies. 

Large  companies. 

Small  companies. 

Bessemer. 

Basic. 

Bessemer. 

Basic. 

Bessemer. 

Basic. 

Bessemer. 

Basic. 

1902 

J7.30 
7.72 
7.15 
7.06 
7.62 

t7;02 
7.28 
6.89 
6.88 
7.59 

$7.10 
7.05 
6.98 
6.93 
7.70 

16.44 
7.10 
6.16 
6.70 
7.48 

$6.17 
6.01 
6.27 
S.81 
5.91 

$6.87 
6.70 
6.96 
6.47 
6.67 

$7.10 
7.00 
7.05 
6.88 
7.50 

$5  32 

1903 

6.40 

1904 

6.16 

1905 

6.70 

1906....;. 

7.48 

1902-1906 

7.38 

7.17 

7.20 

6.90 

6.01 

6.69 

7.14 

6.68 

77232°— IS 

22 
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For  the  large  companies  the  book  cost  of  net  metallic  mixture  for 
Bessemer  pig  iron  averaged  $7.38  per  ton  or  $0.21  per  ton  more  than 
the  cost  for  basic  pig  iron,  $7.17.  The  Bessemer  costs  were  higher  all 
through  the  period  by  margins  varying  from  $0.44  per  ton  in  1903 
to  $0.03  per  ton  ia  1906.  The  deduction  of  iatermediate  trans- 
fer profits  reversed  the  margin  between  the  costs  of  the  net  metallic 
mixtures  for  the  two  varieties  of  pig-  iron,  making  the  Bessemer  costs 
lower  than  the  basic.  The  net  cost  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  averaged 
$6.01  per  ton  as  against  $6.69  per  ton  for  basic,  a  difference  of  $0.68 
per  ton. 

In  the  case  of  small  companies  both  the  book  costs  and  net 
costs  of  net  metallic  mixture  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  were  higher 
than  for  basic  in  every  year,  with  the  exception  of  1903,  when  the 
book  cost  for  Bessemer  was  $0.05  per  ton  lower  than  for  basic. 
The  average  net  cost  of  net  metallic  mixture  for  Bessemer  pig  iron 
was  $7.14  per  ton,  or  $0.46  per  ton  higher  than  the  cost  of  $6.68 
for  basic.  If  however,  the  ore  used  in  making  pig  iron  had  been 
obtained  at  net  cost  by  the  small  companies,  their  cost  for  net 
metallic  mixture  would  have  been  lower  possibly  for  Bessemer  than 
for  basic  pig  iron. 

The  following  table  compares  the  book  costs  and  the  net  costs  of 
coke  for  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  for  large  and  small  companies, 
by  years: 

TABtE  102.— COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  BOOK  COSTS  AND  NET  COSTS  OF  COKE  FOB 
BESSEMER  AND  BASIC  PIG  IRON,  FOR  LARGE  AND  SMAX.L  COMPANIES,  BY  YEARS, 
1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton  of  product.] 


Book  cost. 

Net  cost. 

Year. 

Large  companies. 

Small  companies. 

Large  companies. 

Small  companies. 

Bessemer. 

Basic. 

Bessemer. 

Basic. 

Bessemer. 

Basic. 

Bessemer. 

Basic. 

1902 

$3.53 
4.17 
3.38 
3.63 
4.00 

S2.97 
3.66 
2.77 
3.18 
3.56 

13.64 
6.46 
3.59 
4.12 
4.98 

S3. 46 
4.56 
3.21 
4.07 
4.62 

S2.95 
3.13 
3.01 
3.21 
3.47 

$2.34 
2.54 
2.37 
2.72 
2.97 

$3.64 
5.46 
3.59 
4.12 
4.98 

$3.46 

1903 

4.'56 

1904 

3.21 

1905 

4.07 

1906        

4.62 

1902-1906 

3.75 

3.26 

4.41 

4.11 

3.19 

2.68 

4.41 

4.U 

For  the  large  companies  both  the  book  costs  and  net  costs  of  coke 
were  lower  for  basic  pig  iron  than  for  Bessemer.  As  explained  above, 
this  was  largely  due  to  lower  freights.  The  average  book  cost  of 
coke  for  the  period  was  $3.75  per  ton  for  Bessemer  pig  iron,  as  against 
$3.26  per  ton  for  basic  pig  iron,  a  difference  of  $0.49  per  ton.  On 
the  basis  of  net  cost,  the  average  cost  of  coke  for  Bessemer  pig.  iron 
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was  $3.19  per  ton,  or  $0.51  per  ton  more  than  the  cost  for  basic  pig 
iron,  which  was  $2.68. 

There  were  no  transfer  profits  on  coke  in  the  case  of  the  small' 
companies,  hence  book  costs  and  net  costs  were  identical.  Here, 
also,  coke  costs  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  were  higher  than  for  basic  in 
every  year.  The  average  cost  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  was  $4.41  per 
ton,  and  for  basic  $4.11,  a  difference  of  $0.30  per  ton. 

Section  6.  Comparison  of  costs  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  steel  made  during  the  period  1902  to  1906, 
inclusive,  in  the  districts  using  Lake  ores,  which  are  here  under  con- 
sideration, was  made  by  the  Bessemer  process.  This  steel  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds,  namely,  billet  (or  soft)  steel  and  rail  (or  hard) 
steel.  The  former  is  covered  by  the  term  "Bessemer  billet  ingots." 
The  costs  of  this  steel,  before  and  after  elimination  of  antecedent 
profits  from  transfers  of  materials,  showing  the  costs  of  large  and 
small  companies,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  103.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OP  BESSEMER  BHiLET  INGOTS,  TRANSFER  PROFITS 
INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  COST  EXCLUDING  TRANSFER  PROFITS,  DISTINGUISH- 
ING LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  190^-1906.  i 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

All  companies 
(29,099,783  tons). 

Large  companies 
(27,519,174  tons). 

Small  companies 
(1,580,609  tons). 

Item. 

Book 

cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Exolud 

ing 
trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Exclud- 
ing 
trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Exclud- 
ing 
trans- 
fer 
'profits. 

Pig 'iron  and  scrap  

tl4.88 
.31 
.02 
.57 
.24 
.15 
.15 

.09 
.10 

.13 

S2.04 
.03 

.02 

J12.84 
.28 
.02 
.57 
.22 
.15 
.15 

.09 
.10 

.13 

$14.73 
.31 
.02 
.65 
.23 
.15 
.15 

.08 
.10 

.13 

S2.ll 
.03 

.03 

$12.62 
.28 
.02 
.55 
.20 
.15 
.15 

.08 
.10 

.13 

$17.53 
.37 
.03 
.89 
.46 
.13 
.14 

.18 
.09 

..14 

'  $0.86 

$16.67 

.37 

TiiTnp^.nTifi 

.03 

Labor,. , 

.89 

Fuel 

.46 

Steam 

.13 

Molds  and  stools 

.14 

Materials    in    repairs    and 
maintenance 

.18 

Supplies  and  tools 

.09 

Miscellaneous   and    general 
works  expense 

.14 

'Works  cost 

16.64 

.46 
.46 

2.09 

14.55 

.46 
.46 

16.45 

.49 
.49 

2.17 

14.28 

.49 
.49 

19.96 

.86 

19.10 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellane- 
ous expense  .  , 

l>epreciation 

.02 

.02 

Total  cost 

17.56 

2.09 

15.47 

17.43 

2.17 

15.26 

19.98 

.86 

19.12 

1  For  average  costs  excluding  transfer  profits,  by  years,  see  Table  XXII,  p.  567. 
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CoMPABisoN  OF  BOOK  COSTS. — There  were  marked  differences  in 
the  costs  of  large  and  small  companies,  as  shown  by  the  books  of 
"account.  Thus,  the  average  book  cost  of  ingots  at  the  steel  works 
for  all  companies  was  $16.64  per  ton;  for  large  companies  it  was 
S16.45  per  ton;  and  for  small  companies  $19.96  per  ton,  or  $3.51  per 
ton  higher  than  for  large  companies.  This  difference  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  higher  cost  of  the  metal  used,  but  also  in  paJ-t  to  higher  costs  for 
other  items. 

The  book  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  was  $14.73  per  ton  of 
steel  for  the  large  companies  and  $17.53  for  the  small  companies, 
giving  a  difference  of  $2.80  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  large  companies.  A 
part  of  this  difference  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  small  concerns 
which  used  their  own  pig  iron  had  higher  furnace  costs;  a  part  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  small  companies  had  to  purchase  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  pig  iron  used  than  the  large  companies,  and 
this  involved,  of  course,  paying  market  prices,  plus  freight  to  the  steel 
works,  instead  of  furnace  costs.  The  large  companies  had  very  little 
expense  on  these  accounts,  as  they  purchased  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  their  pig  iron  during  this  five-year  period.  Neverthe- 
less, they  purchased  some,  and  this  tended  to  increase  the  average  cost 
of  their  pig  iron  and  scrap  used. 

For  the  same  reasons  the  book  cost  of  manganese  was  higher  for  the 
small  companies  than  for  the  large  companies,  namely,  $0.37  per  ton 
of  ingots,  as  against  $0.31. 

Labor  costs  of  the  small  companies  were  also  higher,  their  average 
being  $0.89  per  ton  of  ingots,  as  compared  with  $0.55  for  the  large  com- 
panies. This  was  partly  due  to  their  less  efficient  equipment  in  labor- 
saving  devices,  smaller  volume  of  production,  etc.,  but  probably  more 
particularly  to  the  fact  that  they  bought  a  greater  proportion  of  pig 
iron  and  scrap,  so  that  a  greater  expense  for  labor  in  remeltihg  the 
metal  at  the  cupola  furnaces  was  involved. 

The  small  companies  were  also  at  a  disadvantage  with  respect  to 
the  cost  of  fuel — i.  e.,  coke  used  in  remelting  cold  pig  iron  and  scrap 
in  cupola  furnaces — this  book  cost  of  fuel  per  ton  of  ingots  being  $0.46 
for  them,  as  against  $0.23  for  the  large  companies.  This  shows 
clearly,  of  course,  not  only  the  much  greater  use  of  cold  metal,  but 
also  tends  to  show  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap 
used  by  small  companies  was  purchased. 

For  the  other  items  of  cost  the  greatest  variation  was  $0.02  per  ton 
except  in  the  case  of  one  item  where  it  was  $0.10  per  ton.  The  ad- 
vantage in  favor  of  the  large  companies  was  $0.01  per  ton  in  lime- 
stone, $0.01  in  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  and  $0.10 
in  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance.  The  small  companies 
had  an  advantage  of  $0.02  per  ton  in  steam,  $0.01  in  molds  and 
stools,  and  $0.01,  also,  in  supplies  and  tools. 
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The  greater  works  cost  of  the  small  companies,  as  shown  on  the 
books,  was  partly  offset  by  the  lower  additional  cost.  The  alloca- 
tions as  made  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  were  only  $0.02  per 
ton  of  ingots  for  the  small  companies,  as  against  $0.98  for  the  large 
companies.  The  small  companies  had  no  charge  for  general  and 
miscellaneous  expense,  while  for  the  large  companies  it  amounted  to 
$0.49  per  ton.  The  charge  of  the  large  companies  for  depreciation 
was  also  $0.49  per  ton,  whereas  the  small  companies  had  a  merely 
nominal  charge  of  $0.02  per  ton. 

The  reasons  for  the  differences  are  substantially  the  same  as  for 
Bessemer  pig  iron  (see  p.  288)  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The 
cumulative  character  of  these  additionalcosts,  due  to  the  usual  system 
of  charging  the  pig  iron  at  the  steel  works  at  furnace  cost,  without 
respect  to  the  additional  costs  shown  by  the  Bureau,  has  already  been 
explained  (see  p.  142).  Of  course,  in  comparing  these  additional  costs 
due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  group  of  small  com- 
panies varies  considerably  for  each  product.  This  explains  why  the 
additional  cost  for  these  ingots  for  small  companies  is  less  than  the 
additional  cost  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  for  small  companies. 

The  total  book  costs  of  the  large  companies  and  of  small  companies 
per  ton  of  ingots  were  $17.43  and  $19.98,  respectively,  showing  a 
diJerence  of  $2.55  per  ton. 

Instead  of  using  the  foregoing  additional  costs,  an  assumed  normal 
cost  for  general  expense  and  depreciation  for  Bessemer  steel  works 
may  be  used,  includipg,  of  course,  the  cumulative  cost  of  pig  iron 
on  the  same  basis  (see  p.  289),  namely,  $0.60  per  ton.  In  that  case 
the  total  cost  for  the  large  companies  would  be  $17.05  and  for  the 
small  companies  $20.56  per  ton,  a  difference  of  $3.51. 

COMPAKISON   OF  COSTS   OF  ALL   COMPANIES   AFTER   ELIMINATION   OF 

INTERMEDIATE  TRANSFER  PROFITS. — ^Tho  elimination  of  antecedent 
profits  on  transfer?  of  materials  used  greatly  reduced  the  costs  of  the 
Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  all  companies  combined,  the  effect  being, 
of  course,  much  more  conspicuous  for  the  large  companies  than  for 
the  small  companies. 

The  only  items  of  cost  affected  by  such  eliminations  were  pig  iron 
and  scrap,  manganese,  and  fuel  (coke). 

The  book  costs  for  all  companies  showed  a  cost  for  pig  iron  and 
scrap  of  $14.88  per  ton  of  ingots.  The  elimination  of  transfer  profits 
of  $2.04  per  ton  made  the  cost  $12.84.  This  transfer  profit  com- 
bined, of  course,  all  transfer  profits  in  the  ore  and  coke  used  in  the 
pig  iron,  as  well  as  any  profit  on  the  transfer  of  the  pig  iron  itself. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  pig  iron  was  not  transferred  at  a 
profit,  so  that  this  factor  was  of  very  slight  importance. 

The  profits  in  manganese  related  to  the  same  sources  as  for  pig  iron, 
being  small  amounts  of  profit  on  account  of  ore  and  coke  used  in 
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making  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen,  as  well  as  for  transfer 
profits  for  this  material  itself.  Eliminating  the  transfer  profits,  the 
average  manganese  cost  for  all  companies  was  reduced  from  $0.31. 
per  ton  of  ingots  to  $0.28  per  ton. 

The  profits  eliminated  from  the  cost  of  fuel  related  to  the  transfer 
profits  on  the  coke  used  in  the  cupola  furnaces.  The  quantity  of 
coke  required  for  this  purpose  was  very  small  per  ton  of  ingots  pro- 
duced. The  transfer  profits  of  $0.02  per  ton  on  such  coke  resulted 
in  reducing  the  fuel  cost  from  $0.24  per  ton  of  ingots  to  $0.22  per 
ton  for  the  average  of  all  companies. 

The  book  works  cost  for  all  companies  was  $16.64  per  ton  of  ingots 
produced;  the  elimination  of  transfer  profits  of  $2.09  per  ton  reduced 
this  to  $14.55  per  ton.  The  additional  costs  were  $0.92  per  ton, 
making  the  total  book  cost  $17.56  per  ton,  or  $15.47  after  efiminating 
the  tiansfer  profit. 

The  fact  that  these  reductions  were  greater  than  those  for  pig  iron 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  more  than  1  ton  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  is 
required  to  produce  a  ton  of  ingots,  on  account  of  waste  in  conversion. 
As  repeatedly  shown,  these  profits  go  back  chiefly  to  the  raw  materials. 
The  amount  of  transfer  profit  on  pig  iron  as  such  was  of  very  little 
significance  against  the  total  tonnage  used. 

I  It  should  be  repeated  here  that  the  elimination  of  these  antecedent 
profits,  while  it  reduces  the  cost  and  tends  to  show  a  greater  margin 
between  cost  and  selling  price,  makes  it  necessary,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  investment  in  several  prior  stages 
of  production  must  be  covered  by  whatever  margin  of  profit  may 
result  therefrom. 

i  COMPAEISON  OF  COSTS  OF  LABGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES  AFTER 
ELIMINATION     OF     INTERMEDIATE     TRANSFER     PROFITS. The     profits 

eliminated  from  the  cost  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  had  reference 
chiefly  to  the  large  companies.  The. only  item  of  cost  of  the  small 
companies  which  was  affected  by  these  profit  eliminations  was  pig 
iron  and  scrap.  The  whole  discussion  of  the  revised  costs  of  the 
small  companies  may  be  dismissed,  therefore,  with  the  comment  that 
the  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  was  reduced  by  the  elimination  of 
transfer  profits  of  $0.86  per  ton  from  $17.53  per  ton  of  ingots  to  $16.67 
per  ton.  The  same  difference  naturally  resulted  in  the  revised  worlss 
costs  and  revised  total  costs  of  the  small  companies. 

For  the  large  companies  the  elimination  of  transfer  profits  of  $2.11 
per  ton  reduced  the  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  from  $14.73  per 
ton  of  ingots  to  $12.62  per  ton. 

The  change  in  the  cost  of  manganese  due  to  the  elimination  of 
transfer  profits  was  $0.03,  and  the  revised  cost  of  manganese  was 
$0.28  per  ton. 
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The  only  other  change  in  the  items  of  cost  resulting  from  the  elimi- 
nation of  antecedent  transfer  profits  was  with  respect  to  book  cost 
of  fuel,  i.  e.,  cupola  coke.  The  average  book  cost  of  fuel  per  ton  of 
ingots  for  the  large  companies  was  $0.23,  which  was  reduced  to  $0.20 
per  ton  by  the  elimination  of  the  transfer  profit  of  $0.03  per  ton. 

In  consequence  of  the  changes  in  these  three  items,  the  works  cost 
of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  the  large  companies  was  reduced  from  a 
book  figure  of  $16.45  per  ton  to  $14.28  per  ton.  The  elimination  of 
the  transfer  profits  thus  reduced  the  book  cost  by  $2.17  per  ton. 
A  corresponding  reduction  resulted,  of  course,  in  the  total  cost  of  the 
large  companies,  which  was  $15.26  per  ton. 

The  difiEerence  in  total  cost  (excluding  transfer  profits)  between 
large  and  small  companies,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  table,  was 
$3.86.  If  an  assumed  normal  additional  cost  for  general  expense 
and  depreciation  ($0.60)  were  added  to  the  works  cost  of  the  large 
and  small  companies,  the  differences  after  eliminating  transfer  profits 
would  have  been  $4.82  per  ton. 

Transfer  profits  excltjded  from  pig  iron  and  scrap,  man- 
ganese, AND  FUEL,  BY  TEARS. — The  following  table  shows  the  inter- 
mediate transfer  profits  on  pig  iron  and  scrap  and  compares  the  book 
costs  with  the  costs  after  the  elimination  of  the  intermediate  transfer 
profits,  by  years: 

Table  104.— AVERAGE  BOOKCOST  OF  PIG  IRON  AND  SCRAP  USED  IN  MAKING  BESSEMER 
BILLET  INGOTS,  TRANSFER  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  NET  COST,  DISTIN- 
GUISHING LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton  of  product.] 


All  companies. 

Large  companies. 

Small  companies. 

Year. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Net 
cost. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Net 
cost. 

Book 
cost. 

Trans- 
fer 
profits. 

Net 
cost. 

1902 

115.24 
16.10 
14,02 
14.03 
15.19 

»2  07 
2.77 
1.35 
1.77 
2.27 

113.17 
13.33 
12  67 
12  26 
12.92 

$15.04 
15.94 
13.96 
13.90 
14.97 

$2  04 
2  83 
1.42 
1.85 
239 

$13.00 
13.11 
12  64 
12  05 
12  58 

$19.55 
19.73 
15.12 
16.11 
18.04 

$2  78 
.93 

.48 
.71 

$16. 77 

1903 

18.80 

1904 

15.15 

1905 

15.63 

1906 

17.33 

1902-1936 

14.'88 

2.04 

12  84 

14.73 

211 

12  62 

17.53 

.86 

16.67 

•Loss. 

Transfer  profits  on  pig  iron  and  scrap  for  all  companies  for  the 
five-year  period  averaged  $2.04  per  ton  of  product.  The  significant 
figures  are  those  for  the  large  companies,  as  they  were  all  well  inte- 
grated and  produced  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  of  Bessemer  billet 
ingots.  The  average  transfer  profit  for  the  period  was  $2.11  per 
ton.    As  in  the  case  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  1903  showed  the  largest 
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transfer  profit,  $2.83  per  ton,  and  1904  the  lowest,  $1.42  per  ton. 
As  a  result  of  elimlnatmg  the  transfer  profits  the  variations  from 
year  to  year  in  net  costs  were  much  less  than  the  Tariations  in 
book  cost. 

The  transfer  profits  for  the  small  companies  for  the  five-year  period 
averaged  $0.86  per  ton,  and  ranged  from  a  profit  of  $2.78  per  ton  in 
1902  to  a  loss  of  $0.03  per  ton  in  1904.  This  extraordinary  varia- 
tion was, due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  for  one  company  the  pig  iron 
after  1902  was  generally  transferred  at  less  than  net  cost.  Owing 
to  the  small  tonnage  of  ingots  produced  by  the  small  companies  the 
results  shown  for  them  can  not  be  regarded  as  typical. 

The  following  table  shows  the  intermediate  transfer  profits  iacluded 
in  the  book  costs  of  manganese  and  fuel  (cupola  coke) : 

Table  105.— AVBEAGE  TRANSFER  PROFITS  INCLUDED  IN  BOOK  COST  OF  MANGANESE 
AND  FUEL  USED  IN  MAKING  BESSEMER  BILLET  INGOTS,  DISTINGUISHING 
ALL  AND  LARGE  COMPANIES,'  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton  of  product.] 


Manganese. 

Fuel. 

Year. 

All  com- 
panies. 

Large 
compa- 
nies. 

All  com- 
panies. 

Large 
compa- 
nies. 

1902 

$0.04 
.03 
.02 
.02 
.05 

SO.  01 
.04 
.02 
.03 

.06 

$0.02 
.05 
.01 
.02 
.02 

$0.03 

1903 

.06 

1904            .                        

.01 

1905                                                              

.02 

1906                                                                                        -    ... 

.02 

1902-1906 

.03 

.03 

.02 

.03 

1  No  transfer  profits  on  manganese  or  fuel  for  small  companies. 

The  transfer  profits  excluded  from  manganese  were  small  and,  as 
above  stated,  were  entirely  due  to  the  profit  on  the  ore  and  coke 
used  in  producing  Spiegel  and  ferromanganese.  The  average  transfer 
profit  for  large  companies  for  the  period  was  $0.03  per  ton,  ranging 
from  $0.06  per  ton  in  1906  to  $0.02  in  1904.  There  were  no  transfer 
profits  for  small  companies. 

The  transfer  profits  eliminated  from  fuel  (cupola  coke)  were  like- 
wise small.  •  For  the  five-year  period  the  average  transfer  profit  for 
large  companies  was  -$0.03  per  ton,  varying  from  $0.05  in  1903  to 
$0.01  in  1904.  The  small  companies  showed  no  transfer  profits  on 
fuel. 

Section  7.  Comparison  of  costs  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots. 

Bessemer  rail  ingots  are  practically  the  same  as  Bessemer  billet 
ingots,  except  that  the  steel  is  hardened  by  the  use  of  a  larger  per- 
centage of  manganese,  which  tends  to  increase  the  cost  slightly. 
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While  all  the  products  hitherto  considered  were  produced  in 
exactly  the  same  districts  and  by  the  same  lai^e  companies  (so  far 
as  each  produced  the  products  under  consideration),  a  slight  variation 
from  this  rule  is  found  in  the  case  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  and  rails 
(see  p.  271),  by  the  inclusion  of  another  company.  This  does  not 
introduce,howeyer,  any  disturbing  elements  of  substantial  importance. 
The  following  table  gives  the  costs  of  Bessemer  rail  bigots  both 
before  and  after  the  elimination  of  antecedent  profits  from  transfers 
of  materials.  As  aU  the  companies  making  rail  steel  were  large 
concerns,  only  one  group  is  presented  in  the-  table. 

Table  106— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  BESSEMER  RAH.  INGOTS,  TRANSFER  PROFITS 
INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  COST  EXCLUDING  TRANSFER  PROFITS,  FOR  ALL  COM- 
PANIES, 1902-1906.1 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


AU  companies  (15,495,210 
tons). 


Book 

cost. 


Transfer 
profits. 


Exclud- 
ing 
transfer 
profits. 


Pig  iron  and  scrap 

Manganese 

Limestone 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Molds  and  stools 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Sapplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense 

Works  cost 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense . . 
Depreciation 

Total  cost 


$14. 45 
.80 
.01 
.55 
.15 
.11 
.11 
.10 
.12 
.14 


J1.75 
.07 


$12.  70 
.73 
.01 
.55 
.13 
.11 
.11 
.10 
.12 
.14 


16.64 


.61 
.64 


1.84 


14.70 


.51 

.54 


17.59 


1.84 


15.75 


'  For  average  costs  excluding  transfer  profits,  by  years,  sea  Table  XXIII,  p.  568. 

Comparison  of  costs  of  all  companies  after  elimination  of 
INTERMEDIATE  TRANSFER  PROFITS. — ^Thc  Only  itcms  in  the  cost  of 
Bessemer  rail  ingots  affected  by  the  elimination  of  antecedent  profits 
from  transfers  were  pig  iron  and  scrap,  manganese,  and  fuel  (cupola 
coke). 

The  book  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  was  $14.45  per  ton  of  ingots, 
as  compared  with  $12.70  per  ton  after  the  elimination  of  transfer 
profits  of  $1.75  per  ton.  The  character  of  these  transfer  profits  has 
been  already  explained  above  in  connection  with  Bessemer  billet 
ingots  (see  p.  307). 
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The  book  cost  of  manganese  was  $0.80  per  ton  of  ingots,  which  was 
reduced  to  $0.73  per  ton  by  the  elimination  of  transfer  profits  of  $0.07 
per  ton.  These  profits  go  back  to  the  ore  and  coke,  as  already 
stated  (see  p.  307). 

The  transfer  profits  eliminated  from  the  item  of  fuel  relate  to  coke 
used  in  the  cupolas  and  averaged  $0.02  per  ton  of  ingots;  the  book 
cost  of  fuel  was  reduced  thereby  from  $0.15  to  $0.13  per  ton  of  ingots. 

In  consequence  of  these  changes  in  the  items  of  cost,  the  works 
cost  was  reduced  from  $16.54  per  ton,  as  showri  by  the  books,  to 
$14.70. 

The  additional  costs  for  Bessemer  rail  ingots,  which  averaged  $1.05 
per  ton,  consisted  of  $0.51  per  ton  for  general  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense and  $0.54  for  depreciation.  They  brought  the  total  book  cost 
up  to  $17.59  per  ton.  Deducting  the  total  transfer  profits  of  $1.84 
per  ton,  gave  a  revised  cost  of  $15.75  per  ton. 

These  additional  costs  show  probably  about  a  normal  figure  for 
depreciation  (including  cumulative  additional  costs  for  pig  iron), 
but  they  are  altogether  too  high  for  general  expenses.  A  normal 
figure  for  the  two  combined  is  estimated  at  $0.60  per  ton.  (See  p.  289.) 
This  would  make  the  total  book  cost  $17.14,  and  the  total  revised 
cost  $15.30. 

As  stated  in  previous  cases  where  book  costs  and  these  revised  costs 
were  compared,  the  reduction  of  the  book  costs  by  eliminatiog  ante- 
cedent profits,  while  increasing  the  margin  of  profit  between  cost  and 
selling  price,  also  makes  it  necessary  to  take  iato  account  the  invest- 
ment in  a  greater  number  of  stages  of  production. 

Transfer  profits  excluded  from  pig  iron  and  scrap,  man- 
ganese, AND  FUEL,  BY  YEARS. — The  foUowiug  table  shows  the  inter- 
mediate transfer  profits  on  pig  iron  and  scrap  and  compares  the  book 
costs  with  the  costs  after  the  elimination  of  the  intermediate  transfer 
profits,  by  years: 

Table  107.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  PIG  IRON  AND  SCRAP  USED  IN  MAKENG 
BESSEMER  RAIL  INGOTS,  TRANSFER  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  NET 
COST,  FOR  ALL  COMPANIES,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton  of  product.] 


Year. 

Book 
cost. 

Transfer 
profits. 

Net 
cost. 

Year. 

Book 

cost. 

Transfer 
profits. 

Net 
cost. 

1902 

$14.04 
15.38 
13.54 
13.97 

J1.59 
2.45 
1.03 
1.47 

812.45 
12.93 
12.51 
12.50 

1906 

114,99 

-      J1.99 

S13.00 

1902-1906 

1904     

14.45 

1.75 

12.70 

5905 

BEVISED  COSTS,  1902-1906. 
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Transfer  profits  in  pig  iron  and  scrap  averaged  $1.75  per  ton  of 
product  for  the  period.  As  in  the  case  of  billet  ingots  the  greatest 
profit  was  in  1903,  $2.45  per  ton,  while  the  lowest  was  in  1904,  $1.03 
per  ton.  The  elimination  of  these  transfer  profits  made  the  varia- 
tion from  year  to  year  in  net  costs  less  marked  than  the  variation 
in  the  book  costs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  intermediate  transfer  profits  included 
in  the  book  costs  of  manganese  and  fuel  (cupola  coke) : 

Table  108.— AVERAGE  TRANSFER  PROFITS  INCLUDED  IN  BOOK  COST  OF  MANGANESE 
AND  FUEL  USED  IN  MAKING  BESSEMER  HAIL  INGOTS,  FOR  ALL  COMPANIES,  BY 
YEARS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton  of  product.] 


Year. 

nese. 

Fuel. 

Year. 

Manga- 
nese. 

Fuel. 

1902              

$0.08 
.09 
.04 
.05 

to.  03 
.04 
.01 
.01 

1906 

SO.  11 

SO.Ol 

1902-1906 

.07 

1904 

.02 

1905 

The  average  transfer  profit  in  manganese  was  $0.07  per  ton  of 
product,  varying  from  $0.11  per  ton  in  1906  to  $0.04  per  ton  in  1904. 
As  was  stated  under  Bessemer  billet  ingots  (see  p.  310),  this  profit 
goes  back  to  the  ore  and  coke  used  in  making  spiegel  and  ferro- 
manganese. 

For  fuel  (cupola  coke)  the  average  transfer  profit  was  only  $0.02 
per  ton  of  product,  ranging  from  $0.04  per  ton  in  1903  to  $0.01  per 
ton  in  1904,  1905,  and  1906. 

Section  8.  Comparison  of  costs  of  large  Bessemer  billets. 

For  the  companies  and  production  here  onder  consideration,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  output  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  was  used  in  making 
large  Bessemer  billets.  This  was  the  most  important  single  rolled 
product,  not  only  of  Bessemer  steel  but  of  any  kind  whatever,  during 
the  period  under  consideration.  In  the  present  cost  statements  for 
billets  the  costs  for  the  blooming  miU  are  combined  with  the  costs 
for  the  billet  mill,  giving  the  cost  of  rolling  ingots  into  large  billets. 

The  costs  of  large  Bessemer  billets  both  before  and  after  the 
elimination  of  antecedent  profits  from  transfers  of  materials,  and 
distinguishing  the  costs  of  large  and  small  companies,  are  given  in 
the  table  following. 
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Table  109.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  LARGE  BESSEMER  BILLETS,  TRANSFER  PROFITS 
INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  COST  EXCLUDING  TRANSFER  PROFITS,  DISTINGUISH- 
ING LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  1902-1906.1 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


All  companies 
(17,151,389  tons). 


Book 
cost. 


Trans- 
fer 
profits. 


Exclud- 
ing 


fer 
profits. 


Large  companies 
(15,722,275  tons). 


Book 
cost. 


Trans- 
fer 
profits. 


Exclud- 
ing 
trans- 
fer 

profits. 


Small  companies 
(1,429,114  tons). 


Book 

cost. 


Trans- 
fer 
profits 


Exclud- 
ing 
trans- 

rer 
profits. 


Ingots 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Rolls 

Materials    in    repairs    and 

maintenance , 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous    and    general 

works  expense 


S17.  67 
.53 
.10 
.31 
.03 

.17 
.06 


S2.21 


SIS.  43 
.53 

•  .10 
.31 
.03 

.17 
.06 


$17.38 
.51 
.10 
.31 
.03 

.17 
.05 


J2.33 


J15.05 
.61 
.10 
.31 
.03 

.17 
.05 


»20. 


$0.85 


$20.06 
.7ft 

~  .15 
.29 
.03 

.14 
.06 


Mill  cost 

Additional  cost; 

General  and  miscellane- 
ous expense 

Depreciation 


.56 
.54 


16-80 


.56 
.54 


18.69 


.61 
.59 


16.36 


.61 
.59 


Total  cost. 


17.90 


19.89 


2.33 


17.56 


.03 

21.69 


1  For  average  costs  excluding  transfer  profits,  by  years,  see  Table  XXIV,  p.  568. 

.  Comparison  of  book  costs. — Comparison  may  be  made  first  of 
the  differences  between  the  average  book  costs  for  all  companies  and 
those  for  large  and  for  small  companies.  The  average  mill  cost  of 
large  Bessemer  billets,  as  shown  by  the  books,  was  $19.01  per  ton  for 
all  companies  and  $18.69  and  $22.51,  respectively,  for  the  large  and 
small  companies.  Thus,  the  average  mill  cost  of  the  large  companies 
was  $0.32  per  ton  lower  than  the  average  for  all,  while  the  average 
mUl  cost  for  the  small  companies  was  $3.50  per  ton  higher.  The 
much  higher  mill  costs  of  the  small  companies  were  due  chiefly  to  a 
great  difference  ia  the  average  cost  of  the  ingots  used,  and  also  to 
some  extent  to  higher  labor  costs. 

The  average  book  cost  of  ingots  used  was  $17.67  per  ton  of  billets 
for  aU  companies,  compared  with  $17.38  for  the  large  companies  and 
$20.91  for  the  small  companies.  This  difference  of  $3.53  per  ton  be- 
tween large  and  small  companies  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the 
difference  between  the  works  costs  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  already 
given  (see  p.  306). 

There  were  also  marked  differences  in  labor  cost.  The  average 
for  all  companies  was  $0.53  per  ton,  as  compared  with  $0.51  for  the 
large  companies  and  $0.76  for  the  small  companies.     The  chief  cause 
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for  this  difference  is  probably  due  to  differences  in  average  output 
per  mill,  but  partly  to  differences  in  labor-saving  devices. 

The  differences  between  large  and  small  companies  in  the  other 
items  of  cost  were  small,  the  greatest  variation  being  SO. 05  per  ton. 
There  was  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  large  companies  of  $0.05  per 
ton  in  fuel,  $0.03  in  miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense,  and 
$0.01  in  supplies  and  tools.  The  small  companies  had  an  advantage 
of  $0.03  per  ton  in  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  and  $0.02  in 
steam.    RoUs  were  the  same  for  both  groups. 

Against  these  lower  mill  costs,  however,  the  large  companies  had 
much  higher  additional  costs,  namely,  $1.20  as  compared  with  $0.03 
for  the  small  companies.  An  analysis  of  these  additional  costs  shows 
a  charge  for  the  large  companies  of  $0.61  for  general  and  miscellaneous 
expense,  while  the  small  companies  made  no  charge  at  all.  The 
depreciation  item  for  large  companies  was  $0.59,  but  only  $0.03  for  the 
small  companies.  As  already  explained  (see  p.  142),  most  of  this  addi- 
tional cost  is  an  accumulation  of  additional  costs  in  prior  stages  of 
production,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  cost  of  the  ingots  used, 
because  these  were  generally  transferred  at  works  cost.  These  addi- 
tional costs  were  invariably  much  heavier  for  the  large  companies, 
and,  as  already  explained,  were  probably  unduly  high  for  them, 
while  much  too  low  for  the  small  companies. 

The  criticism  of  these  items  is  in  part  the  reverse  of  that  for  the 
similar  items  previously  considered  (see  p.  289).  In  this  case  the  depre- 
ciation appears  too  low  for  the  large  companies,  although  the  general 
expense  is  much  too  high.  For  the  small  companies  these  charges 
appear  entirely  inadequate.  On  account  of  these  inequahties  in 
additional  costs  the  differences  in  total  book  costs  were  not  so  great 
for  the  large  and  small  companies  as  the  differences  in  mill  costs. 

The  average  total  book  cost  of  large  Bessemer  billets  for  all  com- 
panies was  $20.11  per  ton,  for  large  companies  $19.89,  and  for  small 
companies  $22.54  per  ton.  The  difference  in  total  book  cost  between 
the  large  and  small  companies,  therefore,  was  $2.65  per  ton. 

If  instead  of  the  above  additional  costs  an  assumed  normal  addi- 
tional cost  of  $1.10  per  ton  be  taken  (including  cumulative  additions 
for  pig  iron  and  ingots;  see  p.  289),  the  difference  in  total  book  cost 
between  large  and  small  companies  would  be  $3.82. 

Comparison  of  costs  of  all  companies  after  elimination  of 
INTERMEDIATE  TRANSFER  PROFITS. — While  the  elimihation  of  ante- 
cedent profits  from  transfers  of  materials  appreciably  reduced  the 
average  costs  for  all  companies,  this  effect  was  especially  pronounced 
for  the  large  companies.  The  only  item  of  cost  which  was  affected  in 
any  case  by  the  revision  was  that  for  the  ingots  used. 

The  book  cost  of  ingots  used  for  all  the  companies — $17.67  per 
ton  of  billets — ^was  reduced  to  $15.46  per  ton  by  the  deduction  of 
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transfer  profits  of  $2.21  per  ton.  The  transfer  profits  so  deducted 
comprise,  of  course,  all  the  transfer  profits  in  prior  stages  of  produc- 
tion affecting  the  cost  of  this  item  from  the  ore,  coke,  pig  iron,  etc. 

The  average  mill  costs  of  large  Bessemer  billets  for  all  companies 
were  reduced  from  a  book  figure  of  $19.01  per  ton  to  $16.80  by  the 
elimination  of  these  transfer  profits.  In  a  similar  mannei  the  total 
book  cost  was  reduced  from  $20.11  per  ton  to  $17.90.  The  final 
differences  were  exactly  the  same,  of  course,  as  the  differences  in  the 
cost  of  ingots  used,  which  are  given  above.  They  were  naturally  a 
little  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  costs  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots, 
because  a  Uttle  more  than  1  ton  of  ingots  is  required  to  make  a  ton  of 
billets. 

As  stated  in  discussing  these  costs  for  the  preceding  products,  while 
the  elimination  of  antecedent  profits  tends  by  lowering  costs  to  show  a 
greater  margin  between  costs  and  selling  prices,  it  also  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  compare  this  greater  margin  of  profit  with  a  greater  total  in- 
vestment. 

Comparison  of  costs  of  large  and  small  companies  after 

ELIMINATION  OF  INTERMEDIATE  TRANSFER  PROFITS. The  elimina- 
tion of  antecedent  profits  affected  chiefly  the  costs  of  the  large 
companies.     The  cost  of  ingots  was  the  only  item  affected. 

For  the  large  companies  the  elimination  of  transfer  profits  of  $2.33 
per  ton  reduced  the  cost  of  ingots  from  $17.38  per  ton  of  billets  to 
$15.05. 

The  same  differences  naturally  appear  in  the  miU  costs  in  each  case, 
the  ehmination  of  transfer  profits  reducing  the  book  figure  of  $18.69 
to  $16.36. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  the  total  book  cost  of  large  companies  of 
$19.89  per  ton  of  bUlets  was  reduced  to  $17.56. 

The  elimination  of  transfer  profits  of  $0.85  per  ton  reduced  the  cost 
of  ingots  for  small  companies  from  a  book  figure  of  $20.91  per  ton  of 
billets  to  $20.06  per  ton.  A  corresponding  difference,  of  course,  ap- 
pears for  the  mill  cost,  as  shown  on  the  books  ($22.51)  and  the  re- 
vised mill  cost  ($21.66)  and  likewise  between  the  total  book  cost 
($22.54)  and  the  revised  cost  ($21.69). 

Comparing  the  large  and  small  companies,  the  difference -in  total 
cost  after  eliminating  transfer  profits  was  $4.13. 

If,  however,  instead  of  taking  these  additional  costs  as  a  basis,  an 
assumed  normal  additional  cost  of  $1.10  were  used,  the  difference 
would  be  $5.30. 

Transfer  profits  excluded  from  ingots,  by  years. — ^The  table 
following  shows  the  intermediate  transfer  profits  on  ingots  and 
compares  the  book  costs  with  the  costs  after  the  elimination  of  the 
intermediate  transfer  profits,  by  years. 
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Table  110.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  INGOTS  USED  IN  MAKING  LARGE  BESSEMER 
BILLETS,  TRANSFER  PROFITS  INCLTJDEB  THEREIN,  AND  NET  COST,  DISTINGUISH- 
ING LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES,  BY  YEARS,  1903-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton  of  product.] 


All  companies. 


Book 
cost. 


Trans- 
fer 
profits. 


Net 
cost. 


Large  companies. 


Book 
cost. 


Trans- 
fer 
profits. 


Net 
cost. 


Small  companies. 


Book 
cost. 


Trans- 
fer 
profits. 


Net 
cost. 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

■  1902-1906 


S18. 16 
19.14 
16.88 
16.66 
17.91 


12.43 
3.07 
1.49 
1.90 
2.30 


$15.73 
16.07 
15.39 
14.76 
15.61 


J17.79 
18.77 
16.76 
16.41 
17.53 


$2.39 
3.22 
1.62 
2.04 
2.51 


$15.40 
15.55 
15.14 
14.37 
15.02 


$23.27 
24.31 
18.32 
19.19 
21.15 


$2.91 
1.01 

.62 


$20.36 
23.30 
18.30 
18.67 
20.67 


17.67 


2.21 


15.46 


17.38 


2.33 


15.05 


20.91 


20.06 


'Loss. 


Transfer  profits  eliminated  from  ingots  for  all  companies  averaged 
$2.21  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer  billets.  The  significant  figures,  how- 
ever, are  those  for  large  companies  because  they  produced  the  greater 
part  of  the  large  Bessemer  billets  and  are  highly  integrated  concerns. 
The  average  transfer  profit  for  the  period  was  S2.33  per  ton.  Sim- 
ilarly, to  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  Bessemer  ingots,  the  largest  profit 
was  in  1903,  $3.22  per  ton,  and  the  lowest  in  1904,  $1.62  per  ton. 
The  differences  between  the  net  costs  from  year  to  year  were  not 
SO  great  as  for  the  book  costs  because  the  elimination  of  transfer 
profits  tended  to  reduce  the  differences. 

Transfer  profits  for  the  small  companies  averaged  $0.85,  but  pos- 
sess no  particular  significance  because  of  the  small  tonnages  involved. 

Section  9.  Comparison  of  costs  of  Bessemer  rails. 

During  the  period  here  under  consideration,  namely,  1902  to  1906, 
practically  the  whole  rail  production  of  the  country  was  from  Besse- 
mer steel.  The  figures  of  rail  costs  which  are  presented  below 
include  the  most  important  and  efficient  miQs  which  produced  Bes- 
semer rails,  and,  as  already  shown  (see  p.  269),  77.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  of  the  entire  country. 

The  table  following  gives  the  book  costs  of  heavy  Bessemer  rails 
and  the  same  costs  after  the  elimination  of  antecedent  transfer 
profits.  As  all  the  companies  making  heavy  Bessemer  rails  were 
large  companies,  only  one  group  is  shown  ia  the  table. 
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Table  111.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OF  HEAVY  BESSEMER  KAILS,  TRANSFER  PROFITS 
INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  COST  EXCLUDING  TRANSFER  PROFITS,  FOR  ALL  COM- 
PANIES, 1902-1906.1 

[In  dollars  per  gioss  ton.] 


Item. 


All  companies  (10,618,799  tons). 


Book 
cost. 


Transfer 
profits. 


Exclud- 
ing trans- 


Ingots 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense 

Mill  cost 

Additonal  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. . 
D  epreciation 

Total  cost 


J17. 62 
1.16 
.13 
.41 
.15 
.21 


$2.47 


$15.05 
1.16 
.13 
.41 
.15 
.21 


2.47 


.62 
.67 


.62 
.67 


21.27 


18.80 


1  For  average  costs  excluding  transfer  profits,  by  years,  see  Table  XXV,  p.  569. 

Comparison  of  costs  of  all  companies  after  elimination  op 
INTERMEDIATE  TRANSFER  PROFITS. — The  Only  item  of  cost  affected 
by  the  elimination  of  antecedent  profits  was  that  of  the  ingots  used. 

The  average  book  cost  of  ingots  used  was  $17.52  per  ton  of  rails. 
This  was  reduced  to  115.05  by  the  elimination  of  transfer  profits  of 
$2.47.  The  transfer  profits  thus  excluded  related  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  to  aU  the  antecedent  stages  of  production. 

The  average  mill  cost  of  rails,  which  on  the  books  stood  at  $19.98 
per  ton,  was  reduced  to  $17.51. 

The  mill  cost  as  shown  by  the  cost  sheets  was  increased  by  the 
allotted  additional  cost  from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  by  $1.29 
per  ton,  of  which  $0.62  was  for  general  and  miscellajieous  ex- 
pense and  $0.67  for  depreciation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this 
case  this  allocation  of  depreciation  charges  gives  too  low  a  rate  for 
rails  (Lacluding  the  cumulative  depreciation  on  account  of  pig  iron 
and  ingots),  while  the  general  expense  is  probably  too  high  for  this 
product.  Added  to  the  mill  costs  they  give  $21.27  as  the  average 
total  book  cost,  which  after  the  elimination  of--transfer  profits  was 
reduced  to  $18.80.  The  normal  additional  cost  is  assumed  at  $1.30, 
or  only  1  cent  higher  than  that  used  above  (see  p.  320) . 

While  the  cost  of  raUs  is  thus  greatly  reduced  and  the  margin  of 
profit  between  cost  and  selling  price  is  correspondingly  increased,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  investment  which'  must  be  covered 
by  the  profit  shown  is  also  much  greater. 
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Teansfer  profits  excluded  from  ingots,  by.  tears. — The 
following  table  shows  the  intermediate  transfer  profits  on  ingots 
and  compares  the  book  costs  with  the  costs  after  the  elimination 
of  the  intermediate  transfer  profits,  by  years: 

TABLE  112.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  OP  INGOTS  USED  IN  MAKING  HEAVY  BESSEMER 
RAILS,  TRANSFER  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  NET  COST,  FOR  ALL  COM- 
PANIES, BY  YEARSj  1902-1906. 

[In  doUats  per  gross  ton  of  product.] 


Year. 

Book 
cost. 

Transfer 
profits. 

Net  cost. 

Year. 

Book 
cost. 

Transfer 
profits. 

Net  cost. 

1902 

$16.81 
18.35 
16.77 
17.05 

$2.30 
3.40 
1.48 
2.02 

$14.51 
14.95 
15.29 
15.03 

1906 

$18.27 

$2.84 

$15.43 

1902-1906 

1904 

1905 

17.52 

2.47 

15.05 

The  transfer  profits  in  the  ingots  used  averaged  $2.47  per  ton  of 
product.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  Bessemer  products,  the  greatest 
transfer  profit  was  in  1903,  $3.40  per  ton,  and  the  least  was  in  1904, 
$1.48.  The  elimination  of  transfer  profits  rendered  the  variations 
from  year  to  year  in  net  costs  much  less  than  the  variations  in  book 
costs. 

Section  10.  Summary  of  total  costs  on  basis  of  assumed  normal  charges 
for  additional  costs. 

In  the  cost  statements  in  the  foregoing  sections  certain  incon- 
sistencies in  the  additional  costs  have  been  noted  in  connection  with 
particular  products,  which  were  in  part  due,  not  only  to  the  use  of  an 
arbitrary  rule  in  allocating  the  general  expense  and  depreciation,  but 
also  to  the  fact  that  there  were  great  diflFerences  in  the  way  different 
companies  conducted  their  business  and  kept  their  accounts. 

Hence,  certain  assumed  normal  additional  costs  were  stated  in  each 
case  in  order  to  give  what  was  thought  to  be  a  fairer  estimate  of  total 
cost  and  also  to  make  a  fairer  comparison  between  the  total  costs  of 
the  large  and  small  companies.  These  assumed  normal  additional 
costs  are  as  follows :  Pig  iron,  $0.50 ;  Bessenier  ingots,  $0.60 ;  Bessemer 
billets,  $1.10;  Bessemer  rails,  $1.30. 

It  will  be  convenient,  therefore,  to  summarize  the  total  costs 
Arrived  at,  by  the  use  of  these  assumed  additional  costs,  in  a  single 
table.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  show  the  furnace,  works,  or 
mill  costs  and  the  total  costs  for  the  products  whose  costs  are  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter.  These  are  given  in  the  table  following,  dis- 
tinguishing (1)  book  costs  and  (2)  book  costs  less  transfer  profits,  for 
each  of  the  groups  of  companies  which  have  been  discussed, 
77232°— 13 23 
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Table  113.— TOTAL  AVERAGE  COSTS  FOR  SPECIFIED  PRODUCTS,  ARRIVED  AT  BT 
ADDING  TO  THE  FURNACE,  WORKS,  OR  MILL  COSTS  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  COgT 
STATEMENTS  AN.  ASSUMED  NORMAL  CHARGE  IN  PLACE  OF  COMPUTED  ADD!- 
TIONAL  COSTS  (GENERAL  EXPENSE  AND  DEPRECIATION),  AND  THE  SAME  lOTSAJ/ 
COSTS  EXCLUDING  TRANSFER  PROFITS,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 


All  companies. 


Book 
cost. 


Ezc1jj4- 

ing 
transfer 
profits. 


Large  companies. 


Book 
cost. 


Exclud- 
ing 
tiansfec- 
profits. 


Small  companies. 


Book 
cost. 


Exclud- 
ing 
transfer 
profits. 


Bessemer  pig  iron: 

Furnace  cost 

Total  cost  (with  assumed  addition  of 

S0.50perton) 

Basic  pig  iron: 

Furnace  cost 

Total  cost  (with  assumed  addition  of 

10.50  per  ton) 

Bessemer  billet  ingots: 

Works  cost 

Total  cost  (with  assumed  addition  of 

10.60  per  toit).._, 

Bessemer  rail  ingots:' 

Works  cost 

Total  cost  (with  assumed  addition  of 

10.60  per  ton) 

Large  Bessemer  billets: 

Mill  cost 

Total  cost  (with  assumed  addition  of 

H.lOperton) 

Heavy  Bessemer  rails:' 

Mill  cost 

Total  cost  (with  assumed  addition  of 
11.30  per  top) 


$13. 13 
13.63 
12.29 
la.  79. 
16.64 
17.24 
16.54 
17.14 
19.01 
20.11 
19.98 
21.28 


111.  34 
11.84 
11.30 
11.80 
14.55 
IS.  IS 
14.70 
15.30 
16.80 
17.90 
17.51 
18.81 


tl3.04 
13.54 
12.17 
12.67 
16.45 
17.05 


»U.  11 
11.61 
11.11 
U.61 
14.28 
14.88 


S14. 13 
14.68 
13.81 
14.31 
19.96 
20.56 


114. 1* 
14.62 
13.59 
14.09 
19.10 
19.70 


18.69 
19.79 


16.36 
17.46 


22.51 
23.61 


21.66 
22.76 


>  AH  large  companies. 

The  general  effect,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  substituting  these 
assumed  normal  charges  for  general  expense  and  depreciation  (addi- 
tional costs)  in  place  of  the  arbitrary  allocations  from  data  shown 
in  profit  and  loss  accounts  was  to  reduce  the  average  costs  of  all 
companies  in  each  instance,  except  rails,  and  especially  for  the  large 
companies.  On  the  other  hand,  this  method  of  fixing  these  addi- 
tional costs  raised  the  average  total  costs  of  small  companies  for 
the  same  products  in  every  instance. 

Section  !!•  Limitations  and  interpretation  of  foregoing  cost  d(ita. 

As  previously  stated,  the  elimination  of  antecedent  profits  from 
the  costs  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  companies  could  not  be 
carried  with  accuracy  beyond  the  products  discussed  above  with  the 
data  available  to  the  Bureau,  particularly  because  the  quality  of  the 
steel  used  for  many  rolled  products  was  not  generally  specified. 
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It  might  appear,  nevertheless,  that  the  foregoing  discussion  of  costs, 
eliminating  transfer  profits,  in  connection  with  the.  book  costs  of 
other  finished  steel  products  would  afford  a  means  of  roughly  esti- 
mating the  net  costs  of  such  other  more  highly  manufactured  products, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  For  example,  the 
net  cost  of  ingots  produced,  as  computed  by  the  Bureau,  together 
with  the  data  as  to  waste,  would  afford  a  means  of  revising  the  net 
cost  of  ingots  used  in  making  structural  shapes  from  ingots.  To  this 
could  be  added  the  cost  above  material  and  any  additional  costs 
shown  by  the  books  of  account.  A  still  simpler  and  rougher  method 
would  be  to  deduct  the  difference  between  net  cost  and  book 
cost  of  ingots  produced  from  the  price  of  ingots  used .  In  fact  a  greater 
difference  should  be  deducted  if  the  ingots  used  are  the  same  as 
those  for  which  the  production  costs  are  pven,  on  account  of  the 
change  in  the  cost  of  waste.  The  costs  above  material  would  give 
aU  other  items  of  mill  cost. 

There  are  two  serious  objections,  however,  to  such  an  attempt  to 
estimate  net  costs  for  other  products.  In  the  first  place,  the  quahty 
of  steel  used  is  not  always  known,  and  it  makes  a  great  difference 
whether  it  was  Bessemer  or  open  hearth.  The  structural  shapes 
and  plates  for  which  the  costs  are  shown  were  largely  of  both 
Bessemer  and  basic  open-hearth  steel.  The  greater  part  of  the 
sheets  and  most  of  the  wire  rods  for  which  cost  data  are  presented 
were  made  from  Bessemer  steel.  In  any  case,  however,  there  would 
be  a  considerable  probability  of  error  on  this  account  if  net  costs 
were  estimated  in  the  manner  indicated. 

In  the  second  place,  the  costs  of  production  differed  widely  between 
different  plants,  so  that  the  average  production  cost  for  all  the  con- 
cerns producing  a  certain  product  would  afford  no  exact  indication 
of  the  cost  of  this  same  product  for  the  particular  concerns  which 
furnished  the  material  used  for  making  a  given  product  in  a  succeed- 
ing stage  of  production.  This  would  be  especially  true  of  a  product 
like  billets,  which  may  be  used  for  producing  wire  rods,  merchant 
bars,  and  other  articles.  The  particular  quantities  of  billets  supplied 
for  making  wire  rods  might  come  from  different  plants  from  those 
used  for  making  merchant  bars,  and  have  considerably  different  costs 
of  production. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  other  technical  difficulties,  the  Bureau 
did  not  compute  such  costs,  but  confined  its  attention  to  the  cost 
computations  given  above,  which  involved  the  deduction  of  actual 
amounts  of  profit  for  the  several  companies  whose  costs  were  averaged. 

The  foregoing  statements  of  costs,  including  and  excluding  the 
antecedent  transfer  profits,  show  in  a  broad  way  the  effect  of  such 
profits  on  the  costs  of  products.     They  do  not  show  the  effect  of  such 
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profits  exactly,  because  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  all  such 
profits,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  bulk  of  such  trans- 
fer profits  was  ascertained  and  eliminated;  moreover,  from  the 
nature  of  the  transactions  and  the  character  of  the  records  kept,  no 
system  of  distributing  such  profits  can  be  exact.     (See  note,  p.  479.) 

The  elimination  of  the  actual  antecedent  transfer  profits  does  not 
give,  of  course,  an  ideal  or  perfect  integration  cost,  even  for  the 
large  companies,  because  all  the  large  companies  included  were  not 
completely  or  equally  integrated.  The  Steel  Corporation  was,  of 
course,  integrated  very  thoroughly  with  respect  to  all  stages  of  pro- 
duction and  manufacture;  but  several  of  the  other  large  companies 
were  not  so  fully  integrated,  often  being  obliged  to  purchase  a  part 
of  their  materials  of  production.  Hence,  the  average  result  for  the 
revised  costs,  which  exclude  transfer  profits,  is  somewhat  higher  than 
it  would  be  had  the  integration  been  absolutely  complete. 

Finally,  the  caution  should  be  reiterated  that  when  these  net  costs 
are  considered  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  regard  to  the  fact  that 
whatever  margin  of  profit  may  be  found  between  them  and  the  prices 
of  the  respective  products,  this  margin  of  profit  must  be  compared 
with  a  larger  investment — i.  e.,  furnish  the  return  to  investment  not 
only  on  the  immediate  stage  of  production,  but  also  on  all  anterior 
stages  comprehended,  back  to  and  including  the  production  of  the 
raw  materials. 


CHAPTER  X. 

STEEI  CORPORATIOIf'S  ORE  TRANSPORTATION  PROFITS, 

1902-1906. 

Section  1.  General  character  of  transportation  profits. 

The  profits  which  were  eliminated  from  the  costs  of  raw  materials 
and  finished  products  in  the  foregoing  sections  related  entirely  to 
transfer  profits  on  materials  which  were  included  in  such  costs.  It 
was  made  clear,  however,  that  in  addition  to  these  transfer  profits 
there  were  transportation  profilis  earned  by  some  concerns  which  also 
had  an  important  relation  to  the  net  costs  of  such  products.  These 
transportation  profits  relate  to  three  classes  of  agencies,  namely, 
railroads.  Lake  vessels,  and  docks  for  the  transshipment  of  ore. 

While  each  of  these  classes  of  transportation  facilities  was  possessed 
by  some  of  the  companies  whose  costs  have  been  averaged,  the  only 
company  for  which  they  were  of  any  great  importance  was  the  Steel 
Corporation.  For  the  Steel  Corporation  these  transportation  agen- 
cies were  not  only  of  extraordinary  importance,  but  they  also  yielded 
a  very  large  profit  to  the  Corporation  in  connection  with  ore  traffic. 
As  has  been  shown  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  already  published,  the 
Steel  Corporation  owns  two  railroads  operating  in  the  Lake  ore  mining 
districts,  which  are  of  unusual  importance  for  this  traffic,  namely, 
the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad,  operating  in  both  the  Mesabi  and 
Vernulion  Ranges,  with  a  monopoly  of  the  ore  transportation  in  the 
Vermilion  Range,  and  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Railway, 
operating  in  the  Mesabi  Range  only.  It  also  owns  the  largest  fleet 
of  ore-carrying  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes,  which  is  operated  under 
the  name  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.  At  lower  Lake  ports  it 
owns,  besides  several  important  docks  serving  plants  located  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  other  docks  for  transshipping  ore  destined  for  points 
beyond,  and  in  particular  the  Pittsburgh  &  Conneaut  Dock  Co.  This 
dock  is  operated  in  connection  with  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road, which  is  owned  also  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  furnishes  it 
with  the  means  of  transporting  its  ore  from  lower  Lake  ports  to  the 
Pittsburgh  district.  At  its  terminal  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  the 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  connects  with  a  belt  line  known  as  the 
Union  Railroad,  another  subsidiary  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  which 
serves  various  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  that  district. 

The  Steel  Corporation  has  other  important  railway  properties 
used  for  the  transportation  of  ore,  particularly  in  the  Chicago  district, 
where  two  of  its  railways,  namely,  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern,  and 
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the  Chicago,  Lake  Shore  &  Eastern  (leased  by  the  Elgin,  JoUet  & 
Eastern),  connect  its  ore  docks  with  all  of  its  plants  in  that  locality. 

By  means  of  these  various  transportation  facilities  of  its  own  the 
Steel  Corporation  is  enabled  to  carry  the  great  bulk  of  its  ore  from 
the  mines  to  the  manufacturing  plants  where  it  is  consumed.  In 
the  mining  region  only  a  small  part  of  its  ore,  namely,  that  portion 
mined  on  the  Old  Kanges  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  in  1902  to 
1906  was  necessarily  transported  by  other  railroads.  On  the  Great 
Lakes,  however,  the  Steel  Corporation  shipped  a  considerable  part  of 
its  total  ore — rather  more  than  one-third — by  independent  Lake  car- 
riers. Moreover,  inasmuch  as  south  of  the  Great  Ijakes  a  number  of 
its  furnaces  can  not  be  reached  by  its  own  railways,  it  is  obliged  to 
transport  a  considerable  part  of  its  ore  shipments  on  other. railway 
lines. 

Certain  of  these  transportation  agencies,  particularly  the  two  ore 
roads  in  the  ore-mining  region,  the  Lake  ore  vessels,  the  ore  docfe, 
and  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  are  primarily  carriers  of 
ore.  The  ore  tonnage  of  the  Union  Railroad  is  also  very  heavy. 
For  the  other  carriers  mentioned,  however,  the  transportation  of  ore 
is  of  secondary  importance.  Consequently,  it  is  not  practicable  to 
deteraiine  with  a  satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy  the  profits  obtained 
from  the  carriage  of  ore  except  for  those  agencies  which  have  just 
been  mentioned. 

Section  2.  Method  of  determining  transportation  profits  on  ore  from 
gross  receipts  thereon. 

Where  railroads  or  other  carriers  handle  several  commodities,  it  is, 
of  course,  quite  evident  that  there  is-  generally  no  possibility  of  deter- 
mining with  absolute  exactness  the  amount  of  profit  from  each.  A 
large  part  of  the  costs  of  the  business  can  not  be  allocated  to  partic- 
ular kinds  of  traffic,  and  consequently  their  particular  profits  can  not 
be  determined.  Inasmuch  as  the  ore  traffic  was  the  chief  business 
of  these  ore  carriers,  the  Bureau  regarded  it  as  reasonable  to  allot  to 
the  ore  traffic  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  net  operating  profits 
as  the  gross  receipts  from  the  ore  traffic  bore  to  the  gross  receipts 
from  all  sources.  It  is  certain  that  this  does  not  tend  to  magnify 
the  profit  attributable  to  ore. 

"  Indeed,  this  method  of  computation  probably  underestimates  the 
net  profit  from  ore  traffic — first,  because  the  rates  on  ore  were 
unusually  high,  and  second,  because  the  direct  cost  of  handling  that 
traffic  was  relatively  low.  That  the  ore  rates  were  high  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  on  the  Steel  Corporation's  railroads  in  the  ore  region 
they  averaged  about  1  cent  per  ton  per  mile  during  this  period.' 

'  These  rates  were  reduced  in  the  latter  part  of  1911.    (S6e  p.  33S.) 
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On  some  of  its  other  railroads  thsy  were  also  relatively  high,  though 
not  in  the  same  degree.  That  the  direct  costs  of  conducting  the  ore 
traffic  were  low  is  plajn  when  it  is  considered  that  this  commodity  is 
generally  handled  in  trainloads.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  railroads  above  the  Lakes;  the  ratio  of  operating  expenses 
to  earnings  for  1902  to  1906  averaged  36.70  for  the  Duluth  &  Iron 
Range  Railroad,  and  37.41  for  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern 
Railway.  These  are  extraordinarily  low  ratios;  the  average  ratio 
for  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  for  this  period  was  about 
66.50. 

The  same  principle  applied  in  the  case  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steam- 
ship Co.  It  was  also  undoubtedly  true  of  the  Bessemer  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad.  In  the  case  of  the  Union  Railroad  it  is  possible 
that  the  ore  profits  were  relatively  no  greater,  or  possibly  not  as 
great,  as  for  ihe  oth$r  traffic  on  that  road,  which  is  considerable; 
but  taking  the  carriers  south  of  the  Lakes  together  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  total  net  profits  here  assigned  the  ore  do  not  over- 
state the  facts.    ' 

The  data  for  estimating  these  profits  on  the  basis  indicated  for  the 
calendar  years  1902  to  1906,  inclusive,  were  furnished  by  the  Steel 
Corporation. 

Section  3.  Estimated  net  profits  of  Steel  Corporation  on  transportation 
of  ore. 

The  table  following  shows,  by  years,  the  ore  carried,  the  gross 
receipts  from  aU  sources,  the  gross  receipts  from  ore  alone,  and 
the  net  operating  profit  from  all  sources,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau 
by  the  Steel  Corporation.  As  already  explained,  the  Bureau's  esti- 
mate of  the  net  profit  from  ore  is  computed  on  the  assumption  that 
it  bore  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  net  operating  profits  as  the 
gross  receipts  from  ore  bore  to  the  gross  receipts  from  all  sources. 
From  this  the  profit  per  ton  of  ore  carried  was  derived,  and  then  the 
amount  of  profit  for  outside  ore  alone  was  computed  therefrom. 
The  balance  of  the  profit,  of  course,  was  from  the  carriage  of  the 
Steel  Corporation's  own  ore. 
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The  preceding  table  shows  the  advantages  derived  by  the  Steel 
Corporation  as  a  result  of  its  ownership  of  transportation  agen- 
cies engaged  in  the  carriage  of  ore,  for  the  period  1902  to  1906. 
Although  there  was  more  or  less  variation  in  the  profit  for  each 
individual  carrier  from  year  to  year,  discussion  of  the  table  by  years 
is  not  necessary.  There  was  no  correlation  in  the  variations  as  be- 
tween the  different  carriers,  except  in  the  case  of  the  two  railroads 
south  of  the  Lakes,  which  showed  almost  identical  changes. 

The  total  profits  ot  the  Steel  Corporation  from  the  transportation 
of  ore,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  estimated,  are  shown  separately  on 
ore  shipments  of  outsiders  and  ore  shipments  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
itself.  It  is  a  fair  question  whether  in  estimating  the  net  result  to 
the  Steel  Corporation  in  respect  to  its  position  as  a  producer  of  ore 
and  manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel  products,  the  fuU  amount  of  this 
profit,  and  not  simply  the  portion  due  to  the  Steel  Corporation's  own 
ore,  should  not  be  deducted  from  the  cost  of  its  ore.  Looking  at  the 
problem  from  a  broad  standpoint  rather  than  a  cost-accounting  stand- 
point, the  Bureau  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  would  be  a 
reasonable  and  proper  method  for  determining  the  full  and  complete 
net  results  to  the  Steel  Corporation.  However,  from  a  strict  cost- 
accounting  point  of  view,  in  order  to  determine  the  cost  of  ore  at 
lower  Lake  ports  or  other  points,  it  is  quite  proper  to  limit  the 
profits  to  be  taken  into  consideration  to  those  which  are  earned  by 
the  Steel  Corporation  on  the  carriage  of  its  own  ore.  This  is  the 
practice  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  determining  its  own  integration 
costs  (see  p.  375),  and  after  discussion  of  the  matter  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Steel  Corporation  the  Bureau  has  accepted  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  computation.  Hence,  from  the  total  amount  of 
profit  on  the  transportation  of  ore  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  that  part 
of  the  profit  which  was  earned  on  the  carriage  of  outside  ore,  as  shown 
in  the  foregoing  table. 

The  real  significance  of  the  preceding  table  is,  therefore,  that  it 
shows  the  total  profit  of  the  Steel  Corporation  on  the  transportation 
of  its  own  ore  with  respect  to  the  net  cost  of  ore  and  this  can  be 
best  shown  by  comparing  it  with  the  total  dehveries  of  the  Steel 
Corporation's  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports,  during  this  same  period,  1902 
to  1906.  This  is  done  in  the  table  following  for  the  Steel  Corporation 
transportation  agencies  from  mines  to  lower  Lake  ports  only,  by 
years. 
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Table  115.— SHIPMENTS  OF  ORE  BY  STEEL  CORPORATION  FROM  MINING  REGIONS 
TO  LOWER  LAKE  PORTS  WITH  TOTAL  ESTIMATED  NET  PROFITS  OF  ITS  TRANS- 
PORTATION AGENCIES  ON  ITS  OWN  ORE,  BY  YEARS,  1902-1906. 


Year. 

Shipments  of 
ore  to  lower 
Lake  ports. 

Estimated  net 

operating 
profits  on  Cor- 
poration ore. 

Net  oper- 
ating 
profit  per 
gross  ton. 

1902      

Gross  tons. 
15,391,472 
12,831,596 
11,041,605 
18,207,556 
19,831,935 

16,234,223.80 
5,351,352.95 
4,501,963.61 
7,872,774.19 
9,319,776.25 

SO  41 

1903 

.42 

1904          

41 

1905 

.43 

1906          -. 

47 

1902-1906 

77,304,164 

33,280,090.80 

The  above  table  shows  little  change  in  the  transportation  profit  per 
ton  from  year  to  year,  except  in  1906,  when  it  was  $0.47  per  ton,  or 
$0.04  per  ton  higher  than  in  the  previous  year  and  $0.06  per  ton 
higher  than  the  lowest  year  of  the  period.  The  total  profit  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $33,280,090.80,  or  $0.43  per  ton 
of  ore  shipped  to  lower  Lake  ports.  This  amount  per  ton  shows 
practically  what  may  be  deducted  from  the  average  cost  of  ore  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  at  lower  Lake  ports. 

The  profits  of  the  other  transportation  agencies  noted  in  Table 
114  (p.  326)  are,  so  far  as  the  Bureau's  information  goes,  earned 
entirely  on  the  transportation  or  handling  of  the  Steel  Corporation's 
own  ore.  For  the  period  1902  to  1906  the  Corporation's  ore  profits 
from  its  own  ore  due  to  its  ore  docks  and  railroads  below  the  Lakes 
(see  Table  114)  amounted  to  $14,051,619.47,  or  $0.18  per  ton  of  ore 
delivered  at  lower  Lake  ports.  This  makes  the  aggregate  profit  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  on  its  own  ore,  1902  to  1906,  $47,331,710.27, 
or  $0.61  per  ton.  This  average  of  $0.61  per  ton  is  the  deduction  to 
be  made  from  the  cost  of  ore  at  the  blast  furnaces  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  total  effect  of  transportation  profits  on  the  cost  of  the 
Corporntion's  ore  used  in  making  pig  iron.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  average  profit  is  that  on  the  ore  of  the  Steel  Corporation  alone, 
and  should  not,  of  course,  be  applied  to  the  average  ore  costs  for  the 
large  companies  given  on  page  280. 

These  profits,  as  already  stated,  are  figured  against  the  total  deliv- 
eries at  lower  Lake  ports  as  a  convenient  common  denominator. 
These  deliveries  were  nearly  the  same  as  the  furnace  consumption. 
Of  course,  the  actual  profit  on  transportation  for  a  given  lot  of  ore 
would  vary  between  one  specific  shipment  as  compared  with  another 
according  to  its  or'^in  and  destination.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
make  no  difference  what  the  quality  of  the  ore  was.  The  fairest  way 
to  show  the  total  effect  of  such  profits  is  in  the  form  stated  above. 
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Section  4.  Effect  of  this  transportation  profit  on  costs  of  iron  and  steel 
products. 

This  large  profit  of  the  Steel  Corporation  on  the  transportation  of 
its  own  ore  is  an  exceedingly  important  factor  in  its  net  cost  of  manu- 
facture for  iron  and  steel  products,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
about  2  tons  of  Lake  ore,  on  the  average,  including  both  Besse- 
mer and  non-Bessemer  ores,  were,  during  this  period,  required  to 
produce  1  ton  of  pig  iron.  This  ore  transportation  profit  assumes 
increased  importance  in  the  costs  of  pig  iron,  and  still  further  import- 
ance in  the  costs  of  steel  products,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  each 
successive  stage  there  is  some  further  loss  of  material.  It  is  not  in- 
tended, however,  at  this  place  to  take  up  the  relation  of  this  profit 
to  the  cost  of  the  iron  and  steel  products  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for 
this  period  (1902  to  1906).  In  Chapters  XIV  to  XVIII  the  "inte- 
gration" costs  of  the  Corporation  for  the  year  19iO — ^that  is,  the 
costs  after  deducting  both  the  intermediate  transfer  profits  and 
the  Corporation's  profit  on  the  transportation  of  its  ore — are  shown 
according  to  its  own  records.  • 


CHAPTER  XI. 
COMPARISON  OF  1902-1906  COSTS  WITH  PEESENT    COSTS. 
Section  1.  Introductory. 

The  average  costs  for  1902  to  1906,  as  already  stated  (see  p.  4),  were 
too  elaborate  to  be  brought  down  to  date.  Furthermore,  it  was  rea- 
sonably certain  that  an  average  for  such  a  recent  five-year  period 
would  be  representative  of  present  conditions.  There  have  been 
no  important  changes  since  then  in  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  the  industry,  such  as  the  character  of  ore  and  fuel  used,  and  no 
very  marked  changes  in  the  operatiag  conditions,  such  as  wages  of 
labor,  transportation  charges,  or  technical  methods.  In  fact,  in  so 
far  as  changes  have  occurred  in  operating  conditions;  it  is  likely  that 
they  would  to  a  considerable  extent  offset  each  other.  Thus,  an 
increase  in  wages  would  be  partly  offset  by  increased  volume  of  output 
and  a  greater  application  of  labor-saving  devices. 

The  Bureau  did  not  leave  the  determination  of  this  question  to 
general  arguments,  however,  but  obtained  considerable  information 
from  various  companies  concerning  the  actual  changes  in  cost  in  the 
principal  branches  of  production  and  manufacture. 

The  primary  question  to  be  determined  was  whether  there  had 
been  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  producing  the  raw  materials,  and  if 
this  was  so,  whether  such  increase  in  cost  had  been  offset  by  any  added 
economy  in  converting  them  into  iron  and  steel.  The  examination 
of  this  subject,  therefore,  is  divided  into  two  parts — (1)  the  cost  of 
production  of  ore  and  coke  and  limestone  and  (2)  the  costs  above 
material  in  making  pig  iron,  steel,  and  some  of  the  chief  roUed 
products. 

The  costs  for  1902  to  1906  are  compared,  therefore,  with  those  for 
the  year  1910.  Certain  comparisons,  particularly  for  ore  and  coke, 
combine  the  years  1907  to  1910  to  show  more  clearly  the  general 
average  conditions  in  recent  years  as  compared  with  1902  to  1906. 
Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  transpor- 
tation rates  on  ore  which  became  generally  operative  since  1911. 

Section  2.  Comparison  of  the  costs  of  raw  materials. 

The  costs  of  ore  and  coke  are,  of  course,  fundamental  for  the  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron,  steel,  and  steel  products.  Limestone  forms 
such  a  comparatively  small  item  of  cost  and  is  so  abundant  in  all 
regions  that  changes  in  respect  thereto  are  insignificant.  The  item 
of  limestone  in  pig-iron  costs  can  be  conveniently  covered  by  a  simple 
comparison  of  what  the  pig-iron  cost  sheets  themselves  show. 
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Oee. — The  Bureau  obtained  the  book  costs  of  Lake  ore  at  lower 
Lake  ports  for  all  the  mines  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the  whole 
period  1902  to  1910,  inclusive,  and  also  the  costs  of  two  other  impor- 
tant interests  mining  Lake  ore  for  the  period  1902  to  1909,  inclusive. 
As  the  tonnage  of  these  two  latter  companies  formed,  however,  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total,  the  lack  of  them  for  the  year  1910  does 
not  have  any  material  effect  on  the  average  cost  for  the  period  1907 
to  1910.  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  they  were  included  the  average 
cost  would  tend  to  be  a  httle  lower  rather  than  higher.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  facts,  namely,  that  the  average  for  these  two 
concerns  in  1909  was  $2.61  per  ton  as  against  $2.63  per  ton  for  the 
Steel  Corporation,  while  the  latter  showed  a  sudden  increase  to  $2.88 
per  ton  in  1910,  due  in  part  to  the  Hill  royalties,  which  are  discussed 
below  (see  p.  333).  This,  of  course,  would  not  have  affected  the  costs 
of  the  other  companies.  Moreover,  its  effect  on  the  average  for  all 
the  companies  for  the  four  years  1907  to  1910  was,  of  course,  small. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  book  cost  of  ore  for  all  three 
companies  at  lower  Lake  ports  in  substantially  the  same  form  as  that 
already  used,  divided  into  two  groups  of  years,  namely,  1902  to  1906, 
inclusive,  and  1907  to  1910,  inclusive: 

Table  116.— COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  BOOK  COST  PEE  GROSS  TON  OF  LAKE  ORE 
AT  LOWER  LAKE  PORTS  FOR  1902-1906,  INCLUSFVE,  WITH  1907-1910,  INCLUSIVE,  FOB 
THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  AND  TWO  OTHER  LARGE  COMPANIES. 


Item. 

1902-1906 

(88,082,561 

tons). 

1907-1910 > 

(88,833,156 

tons). 

Item. 

1902-1906 

1907-1910  > 

(88,833,156 

tons). 

Labor 

JO.  43 
.21 

.03 
.13 
.25 

$0.35 
.20 

.11 
.13 
.29 

Raillreight 

10.70 
.74 

JO.  74 

f^trliftr  Tnining  . .      

T,alrfl  frp.ight 

.72 

Stripping  and  develop- 
ment   

Total 

2.49 
.09 

2.54 

.16 

Total  cost  at  lower 
Lake  ports 

2.58 

Cost  at  mine 

1.05 

1.08 

2.70 

'  For  1910  includes  the  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  only. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  these  costs  cover  a  very 
large  quantity  of  ore,  namely,  88,082,551  tons  for  the  five  years  1902 
to  1906  (an  average  quantity  of  17,616,510  tons  per  annum),  and 
88,833,156  tons  for  the  four  years  1907  to  1910  (an  average  quantity 
of  22,208,289  tons  per  annum).  For  the  two  periods  stated  they 
cover  60.8  per  cent  and  56.3  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the- total  tonnage 
mined  on  the  Lake  Superior  ranges. 

The  total  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports,  as  shown  by  the  combined  cost 
sheets,  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  was  $2.58,  while  for  the  period 
igOt  to  1910  it  was  $2.70  per  ton,  showing  an  increase  of  $0.12  per  ton 
of  ore.  The  direct  labor  expense  in  mining  showed  a  decrease  from  an 
average  of  $0.43  per  ton  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  to  $0.35  for  the 
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period  1907  to  1910,  a  reduction  of  S0.08  per  ton.  This  was  undoubt 
edly  due  to  two  causes — (1)  a  greater  proportion  of  the  production  in 
the  second  period  was  from  the  Mesabi  Eange,  where  the  labor  costs  of 
mining  were  generally  lower,  and  (2)  there  were  more  open-pit  mines 
worked  in  the  second  period  than  in  the  first,  for  which  mine  labor 
averaged  less  per  ton.  The  lower  labor  costs  were  offset  by  increased 
charges  for  stripping,  which,  in  part,  was  the  cause  of  such  lower  costs. 
This  item,  so  far  as  ascertainable,  is  therefore  shown  separately, 
although  it  might  be  treated  as  a  part  of  depreciation  for  improvements. 
Stripping  operations,  however,  are  sometimes  charged  in  the  direct 
miaing  costs  of  labor,  supplies,  etc.,  about  70  per  cent  of  the  cost 
being  for  labor.  These  operations,  by  enabling  the  extraction  of 
ore  from  open  pits  instead  of  through  shafts,  etc.,  reduce  the  direct 
operating  expenses.  The  stripping  cost  increased  from  an  average  of 
10.03  per  ton  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  to  $0.11  per  ton  for  the 
period  1907  to  1910,  an  increase  of  $0.08  per  ton.  This  was  exactly 
ofiset  by  the  decrease  in  labor  cost,  noted  above,  of  $0.08  per  ton. 
The  increase  in  stripping  is  unduly  exaggerated  in  this  comparison, 
however,  because  in  the  first  years  covered  by  those  comparisons, 
especially  1902,  1903,  and  1904,  none  of  the  mines  showed  the  costs 
for  this  item  separately,  though  they  were  then  relatively  small. 

The  item  of  depreciation  is  to  some  degree  arbitrary  in  amount. 
It  averaged  $0.13  per  ton  for  both  periods. 

The  average  royalty  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  was  $0.25  per  ton, 
as  against  $0.29  for  the  period  1907  to  1910,  showing  an  increase  of 
$0.04  per  ton.  This  increase  in  average  royalty  was  partly  due  to 
the  iaclusion  of  the  abnormally  high  royalties  paid  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration on  the  "HUl  lease,"  which  have  been  discussed  in  some 
detail  in  Part  I  of  this  report.  Inasmuch  as  the  Steel  Corporation 
has,  since  Part  I  of  this  report  of  the  Bureau  was  published,  given 
notice  of  the  cancellation  of  this  lease  (to  take  effect  Jan.  1,  1915), 
these  abnormally  high  royalties  wUl  not  form  a  permanent  and 
increasing  burden  on  the  ore  industry  of  the  Lake  region  after  that 
date.  Indeed,  they  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  normal  increase  in 
the  coat  of  producing  ore  even  at  the  pjresent  time,  inasmuch  as  the 
purpose  of  this  lease,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bureaii,  was  to  monopo- 
lize the  ore  reserves  of  the  Lake  region.  The  quantitative  effect  of 
these  Hill  royalties  is  partly  indicated  in  the  average^  royalty  cost  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910.  (See  p.  382.)  If  the  Hill  royalties 
and  the  tonnage  of  ore  mined  from  the  Hill  leases  were  eliminated 
from  the  Steel  Corporation's  royalty  cost  in  1910,  the  average  royalty 
for  that  company  would  have  been  only  $0.28  per  ton.  instead  oC 
$0.34,  a  difference  .of  $0.06  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  at  mine  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  was  $1.05 
per  ton,  and  for  the  period  1907  to  1910  it  was  $1.08,  an  increase  of 
$0.03  per  ton. 
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The  cost  of  transporting  ore  by  rail  from  the  mines  to  upper  Lake 
ports  averaged  $0.70  per  ton  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  and  $0.74 
for  the  period  1907  to  1910,  an  increase  of  $0.04  per  ton.  This  was 
not  due,  however,  to  any  change  in  freight  rates,  but  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  second  period  a  greater  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  was 
mined  from  the  Mesabi  Range,  which  had  a  higher  freight  rate  than 
the  Michigan  ranges. 

For  Lake  fre^hts,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  slight  decrease 
in  cost,  the  average  for  1902  to  1906  being  $0.74  per  ton,  as  against 
$0.72  for  1907  to  1910,  showing  a  decline  of  $0.02  per  ton.  Lake 
rates,  unlike  rail  rates,  were  changed  from  year  to  year.  In  spite 
of  the  greater  proportion  of  ore  shipped  from  the  Mesabi  Range 
(which  has  a  relatively  high  Lake  rate),  the  general  decline  in  Lake 
rates  resulted  in  a  small  decline  in  the  average  Lake  rate. 

Taken  together,  the  rail  and  Lake  rates  for  1907  to  1910  showed  a 
slight  increase,  namely,  $0.02  per  ton  higher  than  for  1902  to  1906. 

The  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports,  exclusive  of  general  administrative 
charges  and  taxes,  averaged  $2.49  for  the  period  1902  to  1906,  as  com- 
pared with  $2.54  per  ton  for  1907  to  1910,  an  increase  of  $0.05  per  ton. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  general  charges  for  adminis- 
tration, depreciation,  and  taxes,  namely,  from  an  average  of  $0.09  per 
ton  in  the  first  period  as  compared  with  $0.16  in  the  second  period, 
showing  a  difference  of  $0.07  per  ton.  The  greater  part  of  this  in- 
crease was  due  to  increases  in  the  taxes  on  ore  companies.  While 
the  Bureau  does  not  commit  itself  to  the  propriety  of  charging  prop- 
erty taxes  into  the  costs  of  production,  it  has  included  them  in  all  the 
foregoing  statements  of  cost  of  production,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  these  companies. 

The  total  book  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports  thus  arrived  at  averaged, 
as  stated  above,  $2.58  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  and  $2.70  for  the 
period  1907  to  1910,  an  increase  of  $0.12  per  ton. 

These  costs  are  all  "book  costs,"  i.  e.,  there  has  not  been  any  deduc- 
tion of  transportation  profits  on  ore  of  the  Steel  Corporation  or  of 
the  other  companies  whose  costs  are  combined  in  this  average.  If 
these  had  been  eliminated,  there  is  no  question  that  the  integrated 
cost  so  arrived  at  would  have  been  lower  for  the  period  1907  to  1910 
than  for  the  period  1902  to  1906.  This  would  be  so,  because  (1)  a 
greater  proportion  of  Mesabi  ore  was  produced  in  the  period  1907  to 
1910  than  ui  the  prior  period,  upon  the  shipments  of  which  the 
Steel  Corporation's  transportation  profits  chiefly  accrue,  and  (2)  the 
profits  per  ton  of  ore  on  the  Steel  Corporation's  two  railroads  in  the 
ore  region  were  considerably  higher  in  the  period  1907  to  1910  than 
in  the  prior  period,  as  is  plainly  indicated  by  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
average  ratio  of  operating  expense  to  gross  receipts  for  these  roads. 

Another  fact  of  great  importance  in  considering  the  present  costs 
of  Lake  ore,  as  well  as  the  probable  cost§  for  tb.e  next  few  years,  as 
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distinguished  from  the  comparison  for  the  two  periods  covered  by  the 
foregoing  table,  is  found  in  the  recent  change  made  in  the  rail  rates  on 
ore  from  the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion  Kanges.  During  the  latter  part 
of  1911  (and  since  the  publication  of  Part  I  of  the  Bureau's  report) 
the  Steel  Corporation  announced  reductions  in  the  rail  rates  for  the 
Mesabi  and  VermUion  Ranges  as  follows :  The  Mesabi  rate  was  reduced 
from  $0.80  per  gross  ton  to  $0.60  per  gross  ton,  and  the  several  Ver- 
mUion rates  of  $0.90  and  $1  per  gross  ton  were  reduced  to  a  flat  rate 
of  $0.60  per  gross  ton.  Just  what  effect  these  reductions  will  have  on 
the  cost  of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports  depends,  of  course,  on  the  particular 
tonnages  shipped  from  each  range.  For  the  mines  the  costs  of  which 
arc  comprised  in  the  foregoing  table  (Table  116)  the  reduction  in  aver- 
age freight  rate  would  be  about  $0.17  per  ton,  and  this  would  result  in 
a  reduction  in  the  average  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports  of  an  equal  amount 
per  ton.  Taking  the  average  book  costs  of  the  period  1907  to  1910 
as  a  basis,  the  cost  of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports  would  be  reduced 
thereby  from  $2.70  per  ton  to  $2.53,  and  this  ore  cost  would  be  $0.05 
per  ton  lower  than  the  average  cost  for  the  period  1902  to  1906, 
namely,  $2.58  per  ton. 

Looking  merely  at  the  book  cost  of  Lake  ore  for  the  years  1907  to 
1910  as  compared  with  that  for  1902  to  1906,  there  would  appear, 
therefore,  to  be  an  increase  of  about  $0.12  per  ton.  Considering, 
however,  the  lower  ore  rates  now  prevailing,  it  is  clear  that  the  costs 
of  ore  in  1912  were  lower  than  those  in  the  period  1902  to  1906. 

Coke. — For  all  practical  purposes  the  question  whether  there  has 
been  an  increase  since  1902  to  1906  in  the  cost  of  coke  used  in  making 
pig  iron  is  determined  by  a  comparison  of  the  costs  for  Connellsville 
beehive  coke.  The  data  on  this  point  available  to  the  Bureau  consist 
(1)  of  average  costs  for  the  Steel  Corporation's  Connellsville  coke  for 
the  periods  1902  to  1906  and  1907  to  1910,  and  (2)  of  average  costs  of 
Connellsville  coke  for  two  important  independent  companies  for  the 
periods  1902  to  1906  and  1907  to  1909.  The  latter  may  be  con- 
veniently taken  up  first. 

The  costs  for  these  two  independent  companies  can  not  be  shown 
by  items  because  in  one  case  the  cost  was  figured  on  the  cost  of  coal 
at  the  ovens,  and  in  the  other  case  was  a  cost  which  included  an 
item  of  freight  to  ovens  in  the  cost  of  coal.  The  significant  figures, 
however,  are  those  for  the  total  cost  of  the  coke,  which  for  the  two 
companies  combined  were  as  foUows: 


Period. 


TonnEige. 


Average  cost 
per  net  ton. 


1902-1908  (5  years).. 
1907-1909  (3  years).. 


S,34S,2 
3,049,5 


12.07 
2.11 


77232°— 13 ^24 
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From  this  comparison  it  appears  that  there  was  a  small  iacrease 
in  the  cost  of  Connellsville  beehive  coke,  namely,  $0.04  per  net  ton. 
While  the  production  was  considerable,  it  was,  of  course,  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total,  and  can  not  be  regarded  as  conclusive  as  to  the 
change  in  average  cost. 

The  second  comparison  presented  is  that  of  the  average  cost  for 
the  total  production  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  for  1902  to  1906, 
inclusive,  with  the  average  cost  for  1907  to  1910  inclusive.  This  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  117.— COMPARISON  OF  COST  PEE  NET  TON  OP  CONNELLSVILLE  BEEHIVE  COEE 
OF  THE  H.  C.  FEICK  COKE  CO.  FOE  190^-1906  WITH  1907-1910. 


Item, 

1902-1906 

(43,579,144 

tons). 

1907-1910 

(36,889,334 

tons). 

10.94 
.24 
.14 

Other  operating  ' ^., 

.29 

Total 

1.32 

1  49 

,  I  Includes  materials  and  supplies,  general  expense  (administration,  taxes,  and  insurance),  less  credits  for 
profits  on  tenements,  blaclssmithing,  farms,  etc.  • 

According  to  the  foregoing  table,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in 
the  cost  of  producing  coke  in  the  four-year  period  1907  to  1910  as 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  five  years  1902  to  1906,  inclusive, 
namely,  $0.17  per  net  ton. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Frick  company  and  the  immense 
tonnage  it  produces,  the  Bureau  is  disposed  to  disregard  the  preced- 
ing comparison  for  the  two  independent  companies  whose  costs 
showed  a  much  smaller  increase  and  to  accept  the  above  statement 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  comparison. 

Limestone. — The  Bureau  did  not  attempt  to  ascertain  the  direct 
costs  of  production  of  Umestone  because  this  cost  was  a  small  item 
per  ton  of  pig  iron  and  the  conditions  of  the  industry  were  such  that 
it  did  not  seem  necessary.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
there  has  been  any  important  change  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material, 
the  pig-iron  cost  sheets  afford  sufficiently  conclusive  evidence.  , 

For  such  a  comparison  it  is  preferable,  of  course,  to  compare  pig- 
iron  costs  which  do  not  show  any  considerable  change  in  the  quantity 
of  ore  and  coke  used  per  ton  of  pig  iron.  A  good  basis  for  this  is 
found  in  the  limestone  costs  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  at  three  large 
furnace  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the  five-year  period  1902 
to  1906  and  for  the  year  1910.  These  are  shown  in  Table  118  (see 
p.  338)  in  connection  with  the  costs  of  pig  iron.  The  costs  and  quan- 
tities used  per  ton  of  pig  iron  produced  were  as  follows: 
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Item. 

1902-1906 

1910 

SO.  40 
0.447 

to.  40 

(irnvi  tnns  of  limestone  used  Der  ton  of  nleiron ............ 

0.4^ 

The  limestone  costs  were  identical  per  ton  of  pig  iron  for  the  five- 
year  period  and  for  the  year  1910.  Furthermore,  there  was  sub- 
stantially no  change  in  the  quantity  required  per  ton  of  pig  iron. 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  neither  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  limestone  itself  nor  the  cost  of  limestone  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Bessemer  pig  iron  has  changed  in  any  significant  degree. 

In  the  case  of  basic  pig  iron,  however,  it  may  be  that  there  has  been 
a  slight  increase  in  limestone  costs  per  ton  of  pig  iron  made,  due  to 
lower  average  iron  content  of  ores  used,  but  the  available  data  do 
not  fiu-nish  any  reliable  evidence  on  this  point. 

Section  3.  Costs  above  material  for  pig  iron,  Bessemer  ingots,  and 
heavy  Bessemer  rails. 

In  the  preceding  section  the  costs  of  the  raw  materials  for  the 
period  1902  to  1906  have  been  compared  with  the  costs  for  subsequent 
years,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  there  was  a  small  increase  ia  the 
actual  costs  of  raw  materials  used  in  making  pig  iron.  Furthermore, 
it  was  shown  that  ia  1912  the  book  cost  of  the  most  important  raw 
material  was  probably  less  rather  than  greater. 

The  next  question  to  be  determined  is  whether  the  costs  other 
than  materials,  or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  costs  above  material, 
in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  steel,  and  rolled  products  have 
increased  or  decreased.  Obviously,  no  further  attention  need  be 
paid  to  the  raw  materials  when  once  the  general  changes  in  the  costs 
•  thereof  have  been  ascertained  and  their  cumulative  effect  in  subse- 
quent stages  of  production  computed. 

Fid-  IRON. — The  general  position  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of 
any  country  or  district  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  production  is  prac- 
tically determined  by  its  cost  of  pig  iron.  This  assumes,  of  course, 
that  the  manufactures  of  steel  are  developed  on  a  large  scale,  and 
that  the  market  for  products  is  broad  enough  to  enable  a  large 
tonnage  to  be  produced,  and  so  to  justify  modern  equipment  and 
methods. 

It  has  already  been  shown  (see  p.  331)  that  the  cost  of  pig  iron  is 
chiefly  a  question  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials,  ore,  coke,  and  lime- 
stone, which  costs  for  1902  to  1906  have  already  been  compared  with 
the  costs  of  subsequent  years. 

The  costs  above  material,  however,  are  of  considerable  importance 
for  this  comparison,  and  these  will  now  be  considered. 
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For  the  comparison  of  these  costs  the  principal  data  relied  on  by 
the  Bureau  are  the  average  book  costs  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  for 
three  important  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  and  for  the  year  1910.  These  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Table  118.— COMPARISON  OF  BOOK  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON 
AT  THREE  FURNACE  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  FOR  1902-1906  WITH 
1910. 


Item. 

1902-1906 

(13,051,404 

tons). 

1910 
(2,668,230 

Net  metallic-rnixture..                    -  -            

«7.39 

4.05 

.40 

.67 

.73 

18  77 

Coke 

3.94 

Limestone                  -     .                                ...              .        

40 

.43 

Other  operating - - 

1 ,43 

13.24 

14.02 

1  The  items  covered  in  this  figure  show  a  lower  aggregate  sum  in  1910  than  for  the  previous  period  chiefly 
on  account  of  credits  for  gas  used  in  other  departments  of  the  worlrs. 

5  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  cost  shown  on  profit  and  loss  accounts.  (See  pp. 
20-21.) 

These  three  furnace  plants  together  produced  13,051,404  tons  of 
pig  iron  in  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  or  an  average  of  2,610,281 
tons  per  annum,  and  they  produced  2,668,230  tons  in  1910.  Two  of 
them  are  among  the  very  best  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  furnace 
plants,  while  the  third  is  probably  of  somewhat  less  efficient  character. 

While  the  chief  items  of  furnace  cost  are  shown  in  this  table,  it  should 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the  co  iparison  which  should  now  be 
made  is  simply  that  for  costs  above  material,  disregarding  the  "book 
costs"  of  the  raw  materials.  The  reason  for  this  is  evident,  namely, 
that  the  book  costs  of  the  ore  (net  metallic  mixture)  and  coke  are  not 
net  costs  (i.  e.,  they  are  costs  based  on  transfer  prices,  which  include 
profits  paid  to  the  Steel  Corporation's  ore  and  coke  companies),  and 
hence  the  differences  between  them  do  not  even  tend  to  show  a 
difference  in  real  net  cost. 

Consideration  is  given,  therefore,  simply  to  the  items  of  labor 
cost  and  "other  operating"  costs.  It  appears  from  the  table  that 
for  these  furnace  plants  the  average  cost  for  labor  was  $0.67  per 
ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  and 
$0.48  for  the  year  191Q,  a  decline  of  $0.19  per  ton.  This  marked 
reduction  in  cost  was  probably  due  to  a  more  effective  application  of 
labor-saving  methods.  The  other  operating  costs  averaged  $0.73 
per  ton  of  pig  iron  for  the  five-year  period  and  $0.43  for  the  year  1910, 
a  decline  of  $0.30  per  ton.  The  chief  cause  for  this  decline  was  the 
more  extensive  utilization  of  a  by-product  of  the  furnace,  namely, 
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blast-furnace  gas,  wMchi,  so  far  as  used  in  steel  works,  rolling  mUls, 
and  other  producing  departments  of  the  same  plant,  is,  of  course, 
credited  to  the  blast-furnace  plant.  It  is  true  that  such  deduction 
for  costs  of  making  pig  iron  were  not  as  carefully  kept  in  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  as  in  the  year  1910,  so  that  the  real  gain  in 
this  respect  was  less  than  the  cost  sheets  indicate.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  costs  above  material  for  making  pig  iron  into  steel  and 
for  rolling  steel  must  have  been  understated  in  the  five-year  period 
in  a  corresponding  degree.  As  will  be  shown  later,  such  costs  have 
in  fact  shown  a  slight  increase  for  certahi  products,  which  are  com- 
pared, and  this  increase  may  be  partly  explained  by  this  difference 
in  the  methods  of  cost  accounting.  However,  if  full  credit  is  to  be 
given  for  the  increase  in  the  latter  costs,  full  credit  should  also  be 
given  for  the  decrease  in  pig-iron  costs.  Hence,  it  is  proper  to  com- 
pare these  costs  as  they  are  shown  in  the  cost  sheets  themselves. 
The  total  reduction  in  the  "other  operating"  costs  at  the  blast 
furnaces  was  not  due  solely  to  this  particular  credit  item  for  gas,  but 
was  also  due  in  part  to  other  improvements  in  furnace  operation. 

The  total  cost  above  material  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  for  these 
furnaces,  therefore,  averaged  $1.40  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906,  as  compared  with  $0.91  for  1910,  showing  a  decline 
of  no  less  than  $0.49  per  ton. 

In  converting  the  chief  raw  materials  (ore  and  coke)  into  pig  iron, 
there  were  certain  changes  involved  in  the  cost  of  these  raw  materials 
independent  of  the  cost  of  producing  them.  These  arose  from  dif- 
ferences in  the  average  quality  used,  such  as  iron  content,  or  from 
differences  in- the  skill  used  in  combining  them  (furnace  practice). 

The  quantity  of  net  metallic  mixture  required  to  produce  a  ton  of 
Bessemer  pig  iron  averaged  1 .84  gross  tons  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  and  1.82  gross  tons  in  1910.^  Chiefly  in  consequence  of 
this,  perhaps,  the  quantity  of  coke  required  per  ton  of  pig  iron  pro- 
duced declined  also;  it  averaged  1.13  net  tons  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  and  1.11  net  tons  for  1910. 

Assuming  now  the  average  increase  in  the  cost  of  Lake  ore  for  all 
companies  comprised  ia  Table  116  for  the  four-year  period  1907  to 
1910,  as  compared  with  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  as  a  basis, 
namely,  $0.12  per  gross  ton,  it  is  evident  that  inasmuch  as  1.82 
gross  tons  of  ore  were  required  per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  in  1910 
(as  just  shown  above),  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  this  ore  per  ton 
«f  pig  iron  may  be  roughly  computed  at  1.82  times  $0.12,  or  $0.22 
per  ton. 

If,  instead  of  these  ore  costs  for  all  these  companies,  the  average  ore 
•costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  alone  be  taken  for  the  same  periods  as 

'  The  net  metallic  mixture  used  by  these  furnaces  thus  showed  a  slight  improvement  in  iron  yield  and 
it  should  be  noted  that  a  slightly  greater  yield  is  shown  tor  all  Bessemer  furnaces  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 
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for  the  pig-iron  costs,  namely,  $2.58  per  ton  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  and  $2.88  for  the  year  1910,  the  difference  would  be 
$0.30  per  ton,  ahd  the  increase  in  ore  costs  for  these  furnaces,  com- 
puted in  the  same  manner,  would  be  $0.55  per  ton  of  pig  iron.  The 
average  costs  of  ore  for  this  one  year  are  hardly  as  representative  of 
the  general  conditions  as  those  for  the  average  for  the  four-year 
period  used  in  the  first  case. 

In  the  same  way,  assuming  the  average  increase  in  the  cost  of 
ConneUsville  coke  for  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the  four-year  period 
1907  to  1910,  as  compared  with  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  (see 
Table  117),  as  a  basis,  namely,  $0.17  per  net  ton,  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  coke  in  Bessemer  pig  may  be  computed  from  the  average 
quantity  required.  This,  as  shown  above,  was  1.11  net  tons,  which, 
multiplied  by  the  increase  in  cost  per  net  ton,  gives  $0.19  per  ton  of 
pig  iron. 

If,  instead  of  these  coke  costs  for  the  period  1907  to  1910,  the  cost 
for  the  year  1910  alone  be  taken,  the  increase  over  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  would  be  $0.23  per  ton,  and  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  coke  in  Bessemer  pig  iron,  computed  in  the  same  manner, 
gives  $0.26  per  ton  of  pig  iron. 

The  costs  of  limestone,  as  stated  above  (see  p.  336),  may  be  taken 
at  the  same  figures  as  shown  on  the  cost  sheets  (see  Table  118),  which 
showed  no  change  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  as  between  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906  and  the  year  1910. 

Hence,  to  determine  whether  there  has  been  any  increase  in  the  net 
costs  of  producing  Bessemer  pig  iron  the  increases  in  the  costs  of  ore 
and  coke  may  be  compared  with  the  decreases  in  the  costs  above 
material.     The  results  are  shown  as  follows: 

Ore  cost,  increase $0.  22 

Coke  cost,  increase  '. 19 

Total,  increase 41 

Cost  above  material,  decrease 49 

Net  decrease  (per  ton  of  pig  iron) 08 

If,  however,  the  increase  in  ore  costs  in  1910  were  taken  at  $0.55 
per  ton  instead  of  $0.22,  and  the  increase  in  coke  costs  in  1910  were 
taken  at  $0.26  per  ton  instead  of  $0.19,  as  shown  above,  there  would 
have  been  a  net  increase  of  $0.32  per  ton  of  pig  iron. 

As  already  stated,  however,  the  Bureau  regards  the  first  result, 
namely,  a  decrease  in  cost  of  $0.08  per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  as 
more  correctly  representative  of  recent  conditions. 

When,  moreover,  conditions  in  1912  are  considered,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  costs  of  Lake  ore  were  lower  rather  than  higher,  for 
the  reasons  already  given  in  detail  (see  p.  335),  namely,  lower  ore 
rates  on  the  railroads  serving  the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion  Ranges.  The 
present  cost  of  ore  being  lower,  there  is  no  question  that  the  present 
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cost  of  making  pig  iron  is  somewhat  lower  than  in  tlie  period  1902 
to  1906.1 

Bessemer  ingots. — The  cost  of  Bessemer  steel  manufacture  is  just 
the  same  for  Bessemer  biUet  ingots  and  for  Bessemer  rail  ingots 
except  for  the  extra  cost  of  manganese.  This  is  true  at  least  if  the 
same  works  are  operated  in  the  same  way,  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
direct  metal.  The  difference  in  cost  of  manganese  is  of  no  conse- 
quence in  this  case,  because  only  costs  above  material  are  especially 
under  consideration.^ 

Bessemer  lillet  ingots. — While  much  more  Bessemer  billet  steel 
is  produced  by  the  Steel  Corporation  than  Bessemer  rail  steel,  the 
available  data  for  comparison  are  in  this  case  the  costs  for  one 
plant  only,  namely,  the  average  works  costs  as  shown  by  the  books 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  and  for  the  year  1910. 

TABLE  119— COMPARISON   OF  BOOK  COST   PER   GROSS    TON   OF   BESSEMER   BILLET 
INGOTS  AT  ONE  PLANT  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION    FOR  1902-1936  WITH  1910. 


Item. 

1912-1906 

(2,737,387 

tons). 

1910 
(59:1,503 
tons). 

$15.46 
.62 
.33 
.(5 

tl4. 84 

Labor     

.54 

Fuel                  '. 

.18 

.65 

Works  eost> 

17.06 

16.21 

1  Including  manganese. 

'This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  cost  shown  on  proUt  and  loss  accounts. 
30-21.) 


ipp. 


As  stated  above  (see  p.  338),  no  attention  need  be  paid  in  this  com- 
parison to  the  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  (including  manganese), 
because  the  comparison  to  be  made  is  simply  between  the  "cost 
above  material." 

This  cost  above  material  is  summarized  in  the  items  of  labor,  fuel, 
and  other  operating.  The  average  labor  cost  for  the  five-year  period 
was  S0.62  per  ton  of  ingots  as  compared  with  10.54  for  1910,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $0.08  per  ton.  The  fuel  cost  showed  an  even  greater  reduction, 
namely,  from  $0.33  to  $0.18,  or  $0.15  per  ton  of  ingots. 

This  large  reduction  in  fuel  cost  was  evidently  due  to  a  great  change 
in  economy  of  production  obtained  by  using  much  larger  propor- 
tions of  molten  pig  iron  direct  from  the  blast  furnaces.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  "other  operating"  costs,  which  averaged 
$0.65  per  ton  of  billet  ingots  for  each  period.     Comparing  the  cost 

'  While  the  Bureau  had  certain  other  comparative  data  which  threw  some  Light  on  the  changes  in  cost 
above  material  of  pig  iron,  .none  of  them  was  satisfactory,  either  on  account  of  greatly  varying  tonnages 
or  mixture  of  basic  and  Bessemer  pig  iron. 

'  The  available  evidence  does  not  show  any  increase  in  the  average  cost  of  manganese  for  the  plants  of 
the  Steel  Corporation. 
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above  material,  that  for  1902  to  1906  averaged  $1.60  per  ton  of 
ingots  and  that  for  1910  only  $1.37,  a  reduction  of  $0.23  per  ton. 

In  the  foregoing  comparison  of  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  making 
Bessemer  pig  iron  for  these  same  two  periods  (see  p.  340)  the  general 
conclusion  was  that  there  was  probably  a  small  decrease — $0.08  per 
ton — but,  if  the  average  ore  and  coke  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
for  the  year  1910  alone  were  taken,  there  would  be  an  increase  of 
$0.32  per  ton. 

In  making  the  Bessemer  billet  ingots  in  1910  comprised  in  the 
above  table  the  net  quantity  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  was  1 .08  tons 
per  ton  of  product.  Hence,  according  as  the  cost  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron  is  assumed  to  have  decreased  in  1910  as  compared  with  the 
five-year  period  (1902-1906)  by  $0.08  per  ton  or  increased  by 
$0.32  per  ton,  the  net  change  in  cost  on  this  account  would  be  $0.09 
decrease  or  $0.35  increase  per  ton  of  ingots,  respectively. 

Allowing  next  for  the  indicated  reduction  in  cost  above  material 
shown  above,  namely,  $0.23  per  ton,  the  total  change  in  the  cost  of 
making  Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  these  two  periods  might  be  com- 
puted to  be  either  a  decrease  of  $0.32  per  ton  or  an  increase  of  $0.12 
per  ton. 

These  computations  refer,  of  course,  only  to  the  change  in  cost 
between  this  five-year  period  and  the  year  1910.  Taking  into 
account  the  present  position  of  the  industry,  i.  e.,  the  lower  cost  of 
ore  at  lower  Lake  ports  on  account  of  reductions  in  ore  rates,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  cost  of  making  Bessemer  billet  ingots  is  distinctly 
lower  than  in  1910  and  also  somewhat  lower  than  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906. 

Bessemer  rati  ingots. — For  the  comparison  of  the  costs  of  Bes- 
semer rail  ingots  the  following  table  gives  the  book  costs  at  two  of 
the  largest  Bessemer  rail  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the  five- 
year  period  1902  to  1906  and  the  year  1910: 


Table  120.— COMPAEISON  OF  BOOK  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  RAIL  INGOTS 
AT  TWO  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  FOR  1902-1906  WITH  1910. 

Item. 

1902-1906 

(8,516,925 

tons). 

1910 

(1,399,127 

tons). 

914.86 
.49 
.10 
.47 

$15.67 

.52 

Fuel 

.10 

.56 

Works  cost  2 

16.92 

16  85 

■  Including  manganese. 

:  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  cost  shown  on  profit  and  loss  accounts.    (See 
pp.  20-21.) 
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As  already  explained  (see  p.  338),  the  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and 
scrap  (including  manganese)  is  of  little  interest  in  the  present  com- 
parison, which  is  directed  simply  at  the  cost  above  material. 

This  cost  is  summarized  in  items  of  labor,  fuel,  and  other  operating. 
The  average  labor  cost  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  was  $0.49 
per  ton  of  ingots  produced  as  against  $0.52  for  the  year  1910,  an 
increase  of  $0.03  per  ton.  There  was  no  difference  in  the  average 
cost  of  fuel.  For  the  various  other  operating  expenses  the  average 
cost  in  the  five-year  period  was  $0.47  per  ton,  as  compared  -  with 
$0.56  in  1910,  an  increase  of  $0.09  per  ton.  The  total  cost  above 
material  was  $1.06  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  and  $1.18 
for  1910. .  The  total  increase  in  this  cost,  therefore,  was  $0.12  per  ton. 

With  this  slight  increase  in  the  cost  above  material  of  Bessemer 
rail  ingots  should  be  considered  the  change  in  the  net  cost  of  making 
Bessemer  pig  iron,  which  has  already  been  discussed.  The  general 
conclusion  arrived  at  there  was  that  for  the  two  periods  here  com- 
pared there  was  probably  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron  ($0.08  per  ton),  although  taking  the  Steel  Corporation's  average 
ore  and  coke  costs  for  the  year  1910  as  a  basis,  an  increase  of  $0.32 
might  be  figured. 

For  the  particular  Bessemer  ingots  here  under  consideration  the 
net  quantity  ot  pig  iron  and  scrap  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  ingots 
was  1.06  tons  in  1910.  According  as  the  changes  in  pig-iron  costs 
are  taken  as  $0.08  decrease  or  $0.32  increase,  the  change  on  account  of 
this  item  would  be  $0.08  decrease  or  $0.34  increase  per  ton  of  ingots. 

Adding  to  these  last  two  results  the  increase  in  cost  above  mate- 
rial of  these  ingots,  namely,  $0.12  per  ton,  would  give  the  total 
change  in  cost  of  production  as  $0.04  per  ton  increase  or  $0.46  per 
ton  increase,  respectively. 

These  computations  relate,  of  course,  simply  to  the  above  compari- 
son, which  is  between  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  and  the  year 
1910.  As  already  stated  (see  p.  340),  however,  the  1912  net  cost 
of  production  of  pig  iron  is  undoubtedly  distinctly  lower  than 
in  1910.  Hence,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cost  of  producing 
Bessemer  rail  ingots  is  somewhat  lower  now  than  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906. 

Heavy  Bessemee  rails. — The  most  important  single  finished  prod- 
uct of  the  rolling  mill  is  rails.  The  cost  of  rolling  them  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  material  used)  does  not  depend,  of  course,  upon 
the  quality  of  the  steel,  but  (volume  of  tonnage  being  the  same)  upon 
the  weight  per  unit  of  length  and  the  section.  The  most  important 
kind  of  rail  is  the  heavy  standard  or  T  rail,  used  for  steam  railways. 

A  comparison  of  the  book  cost  of  heavy  Bessemer  rails  at  two  of 
the  largest  rail  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  with  the  year  1910  is  shown  in  the  table  following. 
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Table  121— COMPAEISON  OF  BOOK  COST  PER  GBOSSTON  OF  HEAVY  BESSEMER  EAILS 
AT  TWO  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPOEATION  FOR  1902-1906  WITH  1910. 


Item. 

1902-1906 

(5,944,409 

tons). 

1910 
(923,651 
tons). 

$16.94 
1.01 
.10 
.94 

$17.86 
1.14 
.17 
1  08 

Labor ...     .        

Fuel .' 

Other  operating 

Works  cost  1 

18.99 

1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  cost  shown  on  profit  and  loss  accounts.    (See 
pp.  20-21.) 

As  has  been  explained  (see  p.  338),  no  attention  is  paid  here  to 
the  book  cost  of  the  ingots  used,  inasmuch  as  the  question  is  simply 
one  of  differences  in  cost  above  material. 

This  cost  is  shown  ui  the  items  of  labor,  fuel,  and  other  operating 
costs.  The  average  labor  cost  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906  was  $1.01  per  ton  of  rails,  as  compared  with  11.14  for  1910,  an 
increase  of  10.18  per  ton.  The  cost  of  fuel  showed  an  increase  from 
$0.10  for  the  five-year  period  to  $0.17  for  the  year  1910,  or  $0.07 
per  ton.  Other  operating  costs  increased  also,  namely,  from 
$0.94  for  the  five-year  period  to  $1.06  for  the  year  1910,  or  $0.12 
per  ton.  The  total  cost  above  material  increased,  therefore,  from 
$2.05  per  ton  to  $2.37,  an  increase  of  $0.32  per  ton  of  rails. 

This  higher  cost  above  material  for  rails  is  partly  due,  at  least, 
to  the  fact  that  more  care  is  taken  in  making  them  in  accordance 
with  the  recent  changes  in  contract  specifications  for  rails,  involving 
slower  "breaking  down"  of  the  ingot  in  the  blooming  mill,  increased 
cropping  of  the  blooms,  and  increased  care  in  finishing  and  inspect- 
ing. The  LQcrease  in  cost  for  these  reasons  corresponds  to  an 
improvement  ui  quality,  and,  if  it  could  be  accurately  determined, 
might  fairly  be  taken  account  of  ui  the  increase  in  cost  above 
material. 

Considering  now  the  net  cost  of  the  raw  material,  reference  is 
made  to  the  statements  regarding  the  change  in  cost  of  rail  ingots  in 
1910  as  compared  with  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  (see  p.  343), 
namely,  an  increase  of  $0.04  per  ton  or  of  $0.46  per  ton,  according  to 
the  average  ore  and  coke  costs  used  (see  pp.  332  and  336). 

The  net  quantity  of  ingots  used  for  the  rail  plants  here  under  con- 
sideration was  1.02  tons  per  ton  of  rails  produced.  Applying  this 
factor  to  the  increases,  respectively,  mentioned  above,  the  increases 
for  computed  cost  of  material  in  rails  are,  respectively,  $0.04  and 
$0.47. 
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Combining  these  results  with  the  increase  in  cost  above  material 
showa  above,  namely,  $0.32  per  ton,  gives  a  net  increase  in  each 
case,  namely,  $0.36  and  $0.79  per  ton  of  rails.  So  far  as  these  data 
are  typical,  therefore,  the  computation  of  net  cost  shows  a  compara- 
tively small  increase  in  the  cost  of  rails  in  1910  as  compared  with 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906. 

As  has  been  noted  (see  p.  338),  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  cost  of  ore  at  the  present  day  is  distinctly  lower  than  in  1910, 
and  hence  the  costs  of  pig  iron,  Bessemer  steel,  and  rails  are 
probably  somewhat  lower  also  than  they  were  in  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906. 

Other  rolled  products. — If  the  net  cost  of  Bessemer  rails  is 
lower  to-day  than  in  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  same  is  true  of  billets  and  probably  also  of  other 
heavy  rolled  products  made  from  Bessemer  steel.  As  for  the  lighter 
rolled  products,  the  Bureau  has  no  satisfactory  data,  but  if  there 
has  been  a  general  increase  in  costs  above  material  for  all  roUed 
products  it  is  quite  likely  that  for  some  of  them,  especially  those 
requiring  much  labor,  there  has  been  and  is  to-day  a  distinct  increase 
over  the  average  for  1902  to  1906.  For  some  of  the  lighter  rolled 
products  there  have  been  technical  improvements  and  labor-saving 
devices  of  sufiicient  importance  to  counteract  any  tendency  to 
increase  which  may  have  existed  for  certain  items  of  conversion 
expense. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

MOVEMEITT  OF  NET  COSTS  OF  CHIEF  RAW  MATERIAIS  AND 
SELECTED  PKODTJCTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEI,  1901  TO  1910. 

Section  1.  Introductory. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  relative  movement  of  costs  by 
years,  it  is  desirable  to  present  additional  comparisons  covering  a 
longer  period  of  time  for  raw  materials  and  for  certain  products  at 
representative  plants.  The  products  selected  are  Lake  ore,  Con- 
neUsviUe  beehive  coke,  Bessemer  pig  iron,  Bessemer  ingots,  both 
biUet  and  rail,  large  Bessemer  billets,  and  heavy  Bessemer  rails. 
The  period  covered  is  the  ten-year  period  1901  to  1910.  Cost  sheets 
showing  average  costs,  by  years,  were  obtained  from  a  few  of  the 
larger  companies  for  these  selected  products. 

As  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  iron  and  steel  companies  to  include  a 
profit  in  transfers  of  ore  and  coke  from  their  producing  companies  to 
their  manufacturing  companies,  and  sometimes  also  with  respect  to- 
the  partly  manufactured  products  transferred  from  one  department 
to  another,  the  book  costs  would  afford  no  basis  for  determining  the 
relative  movement  of  costs.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  revise 
the  book  costs  in  order  to  get  them^  on  a  net  cost  basis.  No  attempt, 
however,  is  made  to  eliminate  any  transportation  profit,  as  the 
ownership  of  transportation  facihties  is  a  highly  variable  factor  and 
in  the  case  of  rail  transportation  an  exceptional  one  (cf.  pp.  267-268). 

Method  of  revising  book  costs. — In  the  case  of  pig  iron  the 
Bureau  has  put  these  costs  on  a  net  cost  basis  by  substituting  for  the 
book  cost  of  raw  materials  a  net  cost  based  upon  the  average  cost  of 
ore  at  lower  Lake  ports,  plus  freight  to  the  furnaces,  and  the  average 
cost  of  coke  at  ovens,  plus  freight  to  the  furnaces.  For  crude  steel 
and  subsequent  products,  the  net  costs  are  obtained  by  substitutiag 
the  net  cost  of  pig  iron,  or  respective  materials  as  ascertained  for  each 
preceding  step  in  manufacture,  for  the  book  cost  of  the  material  as 
given  on  the  cost  sheet. 

Substituting  the  net  cost  of  ore  dehvered  at  lower  Lake  ports,  plus 
the  freight  to  the  furnaces,  for  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  blast  furnaces  gives  a  typical  net  cost  of  ore  in  the  pig 
iron,  although,  of  course,  not  the  real  net  cost  of  the  ore  at  those  par- 
ticular furnace  plants.  The  results,  however,  are  substantially  cor- 
rect for  the  determination  of  the  movement  of  costs  from  year  to 
year. 

The  same  method  was  employed  in  arriving  at  a  net  cost  of  coke. 
The  net  cost  of  coke  at  ovens,  plus  the  freight  to  the  furnaces,  was 
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substituted  for  the  price  at  which,  it  was  traixsf erred  to  the  blast 
furnaces,  thus  giving  a  aet  cost  of  coke  in  the  pig  iron. 

The  book  cost  of  limestone  was  assumed  to  be  the  net  cost  also,  as 
any  transfer  profit  included  in  limestone  would  be  too  small  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  a  computation  of  this  character. 

Thus  an  approximately  correct  net  cost  for  the  materials  going  into 
pig  iron  was  obtained.  To  this  cost  of  materials  was  added  the  cost 
above  material  as  shown  on  the  cost  sheets,  to  get  the  net  furnace- 
cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron. 

In  obtaining  the  cost  of  ingots,  the  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  ascer- 
tained in  the  manner  described  above,  was  taken  in  place  of  the  price 
of  the  pig  iron  shown  on  the  cost  sheets  to  determine  the  cost  of  the  pig 
iron  used  per  ton  of  ingots.  This  same  method  was  apphed  for  deter- 
mining the  costs  of  subsequent  products,  namely,  billets  and  rails.  The 
cost  of  the  material  per  ton  of  product  was  in  each  case  greater,  of 
course,  than  the  net  cost  of  production  of  such  material  per  ton,  because 
it  takes  more  than  1  ton  of  material  to  produce  1  ton  of  the  more  highly 
elaborated  product.  The  net  cost  of  material  per  ton  of  product  was 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  between  the  book  price  and  book 
cost  appearing  on  the  cost  sheets.  In  each  case  the  per  cent  of  increase 
of  the  book  cost  per  ton  of  product  over  the  price  paid  was  comj)uted 
and  this  per  cent  was  applied  to  the  net  cost  of  production  per  ton  of 
material  to  obtain  the  net  cost  per  ton  of  product.  This  net  cost 
of  material  was  then  substituted  for  tbe  book  cost  appearing  on 
the  cost  sheets.  As  in  the  case  of  pig  iron,  the  cost  above  material 
shown  on  the  cost  sheets  was  added  ia  order  to  get  the  total  cost  in 
each  case.  Thus  a  net  works  or  mill  cost  for  ingots,  billets,  and  rails 
was  obtained. 

It  should  be  borne  ia  mind  that  these  costs  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts are  based  on  a  litnited  number  of  typical  plants,  while  the  revised 
costs  for  1902  to  1906,  shown  in  Chapter  IX,  are  the  average  costs 
for  a  large  number  of  plants. 

Similar  data  were  also  obtaiaed  for  the  year  1900,  but  they  havo 
not  been  tabulated  in  the  following  comparisons,  because  in  that  year 
the  rate  on  Lake  transportation  of  ore  was  abnormally  high  ($1.20)  as 
a  result  of  a  comer  in  Lake  transportation  facilities.  This  abnormally 
high  Lake  rate  increased  the  cost  of  ore  about  $0.47  per  ton  and  tho 
costs  of  all  iron  and  steel  products  by  about  twice  that  amount.  Hence, 
as  a  comparison  between  the  costs  in  1900  and  subsequent  years 
would  not  show  the  general  trend  of  the  movement  in  costs,  tho 
costs  for  1900  are  excluded  from  the  tables. 

Character  and  value  of  the-  cost  statements. — These  cost, 
statements  are  of  value  chiefly  for  comparative  purposes,  i.  e.,  to  show 
the  relative  movement  of  costs  from  year  to  year.  They  do  not  pur- 
port to  show  average  costs.  The  particular  plants  for  which  the 
costs  of  pig  iron,  ingots,  biUets,  and  rails  were  used  had,  possibly,  lower 
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costs  above  material  than  the  average  cost  above  material  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless  they  may  be  fairly  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  relative  movement  of  cost  above  material  for  the  industry 
as  a  whole.  Changes  in  the  rates  of  wages,  in  expenses  for  supplies, 
etc.,  which  affect  the  industry  as  a  whole,  would  be  reflected  in  their 
■costs  also.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  raw  materials  the  data 
have  a  broad  basis,  and  this  is  necessary  if  the  results  are  to  have  any 
value.  For  ore,  so  many  mines  are  included  in  the  cost  statement 
that  there  is  no'  doubt  that  the  general  movement  in  the  cost  of  Lake 
ore  is  accurately  reflected,  and  indeed  the  ore  costs  used  are  probably 
very  near  the  average  for  all  the  mines  in  the  Lake  ore  region.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  cost  data  used  for  Connellsville  coke. 

Section  2.  Cost  of  lake  ore. 

Average  cost  of  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer  ore,  combined. — 
In  the  case  of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports  the  book  costs  are  considered 
net  costs,  as  they  do  not  include  any  intercompany  profits  except 
those  from  transportation  and  a  trifling  intercompany  royalty  profit, 
and  these  are  not  eliminated  in  this  comparison. 

The  cost  sheets  used  for  Lake  ore  covered  an  average  of  about  40 
mines  for  each  year.  In  most  cases  the  same  mines  are  included  for 
each  year  after  operations  once  began,  except  that  a  few  mines  were 
not  operated  in  some  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  costs  of  producing  ore  from 
these  mines,  1901  to  1910: 

TABLE  122.— AVERAGE  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OP  LAKE  ORE  AT  LOWER  LAKE  PORTS, 
FOR  AN  AVERAGE  OF  ABOUT  40  MINES  PEE  YEAR,  BY  YEARS,  1901-1910.1 


Item. 


Labor 

Supplies 

Repairs 

Expense 

Depreciation  and  stripping 

Royalty 

Cost  at  mine 

Rail  freight 

Lakefteiglit 

Total 

General  charges 

Total  cost  at  lower  Lake 
ports.. 


1901 


SO.  50 
.20 
.01 
KOI 
.14 
.25 


1.09 
.67 
.73 


.08 


2.67 


10.51 
.17 
.02 
.02 
.15 
.25 


1.12 
.67 
.74 


2.53 
.10 


2.63 


30.49 
.18 
.02 
.02 
.17 


2.63 
.09 


SO.  39 
.18 
.02 
.02 
.19 
.26 


SO.  35 
.14 
.02 
.01 
.10 


1.06 
.69 
.70 


2.45 
.11 


2.40 
.07 


2.47 


1906 


$0.36 
.15 
.02 
.01 
.21 
.28 


.72 
.73 


2.48 
.08 


2.56 


SO.  34 
.14 
.02 
.01 
.23 
.29 


.74 
.77 


2.54 
.12 


$0.34 
.16 
.03 
.03 
.23 
.27 


1.06 
.73 
.71 


2.50 
.17 


$0.30 
.14 
.02 
.03 
.25 
.27 


1.01 
.74 


2.44 
.19 


SO.  35 
.15 
.02 
.04 
.31 
.34 


1.21 
.74 
.75 


2.70 
.18 


2.88 


Aver- 


$0.38 
.16 
.02 
.02 
.21 


1.07 
.72 
.73 


2.52 
.12 


2.64 


>  Tormage  of  ore  produced  averted  17,208,191  gross  tons  per  year,  ranging  from  10,253,353  tons  in  1904  to 
23,010,21£  tons  in  1910. 
s-Ciedit. 
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The  cost  at  mine  of  Lake  ore  varied  from  $0.97  per  ton  in  1905  to 
$1.21  per  ton  in  1910.  The  general  trend  of  cost  at  mine  was  upward 
for  the  first  part  of  the  period,  rising  from  $1.09  per  ton  in  1901  to 
$1.14  per  ton  in  1903.  The  next  two  years  showed  a  decline  to  $0.97 
per  ton,  the  lowest  of  the  period,  as.  a  result  of  the  depression  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry.  The  principal  decrease  was  in  the  item  of 
labor,  due  in  part  to  a  cut  in  wages  in  1904.  A  gradual  increase  in 
cost  at  mine  then  began,  culminating  in  1908  with  a  cost  of  $1.06  per 
ton.  Although  there  was  a  decline  in  1909  to  $1.01  per  ton,  the 
cost  at  mine  reached  the  highest  cost  of  the  period  in  1910,  namely, 
$1.21  per  ton.  About  two-thirds  of  this  increase  of  $0.20  per  ton  in  a 
single  year  was  due  to  depreciation  and  stripping,  and  royalty,  the 
increase  for  these  items  being  $0.13  per  ton. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  period,  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
duction was  of  ore  produced  from  underground  mines  on  the  Old 
Kanges,  and  consequently  the  cost  of  labor  was  comparatively  high. 
With  the  increasing  proportion  of  production  from  the  Mesabi 
Range,  where  a  large  part  of  the  mines  are  open-pit  mines  with  low 
costs  for  labor,  the  labor  cost  for  all  ore  mined  decreased.  The  cost 
of  labor  was  $0.50  per  ton  in  1901,  after  which  there  was  a  down- 
ward trend,  with  occasional  reactions  of  $0.01  per  ton,  to  1909,  when 
the  labor  cost  was  the  lowest  of  the  period,  namely,  $0.30  per  ton. 
The  year  1910  showed  an  increase  of  $0.05  per  ton. 

The  variations  in  the  items  of  supplies,  repairs,  and  expense  were  of 
little  significance. 

The  charge  for  depreciation  and  stripping  showed  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted increase  during  the  whole  period,  ranging  from  $0.14  per 
ton  in  1901  to  $0.31  per  ton  in  1910.  This  rapid  increase  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  stripping  per  ton  of  all  ore 
mined,  because  of  the  largely  increased  output  from  open-pit  mines 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  and  the  tendency  to  strip  the 
overburden  to  greater  depths. 

The  royalty  chaise  showed  little  variation  during  the  period  (with 
the  exception  of  1910),  ranging  from  $0.25  per  ton  in  1901  and  1902 
to  $0.29  per  ton  in  1907  and  $0.34  per  ton  in  1910.  This  exceptionally 
high  royalty  in  1910,  which  was  an  increase  of  $0.07  per  ton  over  the 
royalty  charge  in  1909,  was  due  to  the  large  tonnage  of  ore  mined 
under  the  "Hill"  lease.  The  royalty  charge  on  the  ore  mined  under 
this  lease  in  1910  averaged  $0.83  per  ton.     (See  p.  382.) 

Rail  freight  showed  an  almost  constant  though  moderate  increase 
during  the  ten-year  period  1901  to  1910,  ranging  from  $0.67  per  ton 
in  two  of  the  earlier  years  to  $0.74  per  ton  in  three  of  the  later  years, 
although  there  were  no  important  changes  in  freight  rates  during 
the  period.  This  increase  in  the  average  rate  was  due  to  the  increas- 
ing proportion  of  shipments  from  the  Mesabi  Range,  which  had  a 
comparatively  high  freight  rate. 
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Lake  freight  showed  considerable  fluctuations  during  the  ten-year 
period,  because  the  Lake  freight  rates  vary  from  year  to  year.  They 
are  usually  based  on  annual  contracts  and  require  no  special  comment. 

General  charges,  consisting  of  administrative  expenses  and  taxes, 
showed  an  almost  uninterrupted  increase  from  10.08  per  ton  in  1901  to 
$0.18  per  ton  in  1910  (only  1909  being  higher).  This  increase  was 
largely  due  to  increased  taxes. 

The  general  movement  of  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports  was  practically 
the  same  as  for  cost  at  mine,  ranging  from  12.47  per  ton  in  1905  to 
$2.88per  tonin  1910. 

Similar  data  were  also  obtained  for  the  year  1900,  but  they  have  not 
been  shown  in  the  above  table  because  the  Lake  freight  rate  in  that 
year  was  about  $0.47  per  ton  above  a  normal  charge  (seep.  347).  It 
may  be  noted,  however,  that  while  the  cost  at  mine  was  $1.09  per 
ton,  the  same  as  in  1901,  the  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports  was  $3.04  per 
ton,  or  $0.47  per  ton  higher  than  in  the  following  year.  With  a  nor- 
mal Lake  rate  in  1900,  say  $0.73  per  ton  (this  being  the  rate  in  the 
following  year  and  also  the  ten-year  average),  the  cost  at  lower 
Lake  ports  would  have  been  $2.57,  or  lower  than  for  the  majority  of 
years  shown  in  the  table. 

Average  costs  of  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer  ore.— A^ 
division  of  ore  costs  between  the  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer  grades 
was  made  by  the  Bureau  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  net  cost  of  ore  to  be 
used  instead  of  the  cost  as  entered  on  the  pig-iron  cost  sheets.  As 
complete  information  in  regard  to  the  kinds  of  ore  was  not  available, 
this  division  was  made  on  the  basis  of  mine  analysis  showing  iron  con- 
tent and  per  cent  of  phosphorus  for  each  individual  mine,  for  about  40 
mines  for  each  year,  according  to  the  grade  of  pig  iron  (Bessemer  or 
non-Bessemer)  that  the  ore  would  produce.  A  weighted  average 
cost  was  then  computed  for  the  two  grades  of  ore  separately.  The 
results,  therefore,  are  approximate,  but  are  probably  correct  within 
a  few  cents  per  ton. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  costs  of  Bessemer  and 
non-Bessemer  ore  from  1901  to  1910: 


Table 

123.— APPROXIMATE    AVEBAGE    COST   PEE    GROSS   TON 
LOWER  LAKE  PORTS,  BY  GRADES  AND  BY  YEARS, 

OP   LAKE 
1901-1910. 

ORE   AT 

Year. 

Bessemer 
ore. 

Non-Besse- 
mer ore. 

AUore. 

1901 

t2.52 
■2.60 
2.66 
2.  SI 
2.45 
2.63 
2.61 
2.S9 
2.60 
2.91 

12.77 
2.71 
2.92 
2.81 
2.54 
2.65 
2.78 
2.98 
2.70 
2.85 

$2  67 

1902 

2.6S 

1903 

2.72 

1904 

2.6& 

1905 

2.47 

1906 .  . 

2.5ft 

1907 

2.66 

19US 

2.67 

1909 

2.63 

1910 

2.88 

MOVEMENT   OF  COSTS,  1901-1910. 
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As  only  Bessemer  products  are  considered  in  the  discussion  of  net 
costs,  the  figures  for  the  cost  of  Bessemer  ore  only  are  made  use 
of  in  revising  the  book  costs  of  iron  and  steel  products  to  obtain 
the  net  costs. 

Margin  between  quoted  base  prices  and  average  costs  op 
ORE  at  lower  Lake  ports. — The  foregoing  statement  of  the  approxi- 
mate average  costs  of  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer  ores  may  be 
subdivided  into  Mesabi  and  Old  Range  ores  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison with  the  quoted  base  prices. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quoted  base  prices  for  the  four 
chief  grades  of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports,  the  average  cost  of  each 
grade  as  computed  by  the  Bureau,  and  the  margin  between  them 
from  1901  to  1910: 

Table  124.— AVERAGE  QUOTED  BASE  PKICE,  APPROXIMATE  AVERAGE  COST,  AND 
MARGIN  OF  PROFIT  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  LAKE  ORE,  AT  LOWER  LAKE  PORTS, 
BY  GRADES  AND  BY  YEARS,  1901-1910. 


Bessemer  ore. 

Non-Bessemer  ore. 

Old  Range. 

Mesabi. 

Old  Range. 

Mesabi. 

Year. 

Quoted 

base 

price.' 

Ap- 
proxi- 
mate 
a\er- 

age 

COSt.2 

Mar- 
gji. 

Quoted 

base 

price.i 

Ap,. 
proxi- 
mate 
aver- 
age 
cost.!' 

Mar- 
gin. 

Quoted 

base 

price.! 

Ap-. 
proxi- 
mate 
aver- 
age 

OOSt.2 

Mar- 
gin. 

Quoted 

base 

price.i 

Ap- 
proxi- 
mate 
aver- 
age 
cost.2 

Mar- 
gin. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906. 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

$4.46 
4.45 
4.50 
3.13 
3.75 
'4.25 
5.00 
4.60 
4.50 
S.OO 

J2.77 
2.81 
1    2.94 
2.81 
2.72 
2.82 
3.08 
3.11 
3.11 
3.21 

11.68 
1.64 
1.66 
.32 
1.03 
1.43 
1.92 
1.39 
1.39 
1.79 

$2.88 
3.13 
4.00 
2.88 
3.50 
4.00 
4.75 
4.25 
4.25 
4.75 

$2.32 
2.46 
2.49 
2.35 
2.34 
2.42 
2.46 
2.45 
2.48 
2.83 

$0.66 
.67 
1.51 
.53 
1.16 
1.68 
2.29 
1.80 
1.77 
1.92 

$3.00 
3.13 
3.60 
2.70 
3.20 
3.70 
4.20 
3.70 
3.70 
4.20 

$2.78 
2.75 
2.96 
2.83 
2.75 
2.81 
3.17 
3.25 
3.02 
3.11 

$0.22 
.38 
.64 

'.IS 
.45 
.89 

1.03 
.45 
.68 

1.09 

$2.60 
2.73 
3.20 
2.43 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
3.60 
3.50 
4.00 

$2.73 
2.56 
2.80 
2.76 
2.35 
2.53 
2.61 
2.81 
2.61 
2.79 

.17 
.40 
a  .SS 
.65 
.97 

1.39 
.69 
.89 

1.21 

■  Average  quoted  base  price  of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports  from  the  reports  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association. 
'  Computed  by  Bureau  on  basis  of  ore  analysis. 
■Loss. 

The  quoted  base  prices  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  do  not  show  the 
actual  average  proceeds  per  ton  of  ore  for  the  respective  ranges  and 
grades.  Consequently  the  margins  between  them  and  the  respective 
costs  are  not  the  realized  profits  per  ton.  Generally  the  average  pro- 
ceeds per  ton  appear  to  have  been  less  than  the  quoted  base  prices, 
but  not  invariably.  The  results  depend  largely  on  the  differences 
between  the  grade  shipped  as  compared  with  the  base  or  standard 
grade.  Moreover,  the  average  costs  of  ore  for  the  several  ranges  and 
grades  are  only  approximate.  The  margins,  therefore,  do  not  afford 
an  accurate  indication  of  average  profit  for  the  various  grades. 
77232°— 13 25 
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The  principal  value  of  the  above  table  is  that  it  shows  clearly 
the  small  margin  on  non-Bessemer  ore  as  compared  with  Bessemer 
ore,  and  also  that  the  book  costs  of  ore  used  in  making  Bessemer 
pig  iron  include  very  large  profits.  Although  the  differences  between 
the  costs  at  lower  Lake  ports  of  Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer  ore  were 
comparatively  small,  there  were  much  greater  differences  between  the 
quoted  base  prices  of  the  two  grades.  Taking  the  same  ore  rai^e, 
the  cost  of  Bessemer  ore  was  lower  than  that  of  non-Bessemer  ore  in 
almost  every  year,  while  the  quoted  base  price  was  higher  iu  every 
year,  consequently  the  margin  was  very  much  higher  on  Bessemer  ore 
than  on  non-Bessemer  ore.  The  cost  of  Mesabi  non-Bessemer  ore, 
however,  was  lower  than  Old  Range  Bessemer.  As  stated  above,  these 
divisions  of  cost  are  based  on  mine  analysis  and  are  therefore  only 
approximate. 

Section  3.  Cost  of  Connellsville  beehive  coke. 

The  costs  of  Connellsville  coke  which  are  considered  here  include 
the  costs  of  mining  the  coal. 

The  f  oUowiag  table  shows  the  average  costs  of  Connellsville  beehive 
coke  at  ovens  for  one  large  company  for  the  ten-year  period,  1901 
to  1910: 

Table  125.— AVEEAGE  COST  PER  NET  TON  OF  CONNELLSVILLE   BEEHTVE  COKE  AT 
OVENS,  FOR  ONE  LARGE  COMPANY,  BY  YEARS,  1901-1910.« 


Item. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Aver- 

To 

years. 

SO.  92 
.14 
.13 
.04 

$0.96 
.24 
.12 

3.01 

«1.05 
.25 
.14 

10.86 
.23 
.14 

SO.  91 
.24 
.15 

$0.94 
.24 
.15 

$1.05 
.27 
.18 
.01 

$0.98 
.29 
.18 
.02 

$0.97 
.26 
.18 
.01 

$1.07 
.27 
.18 
.03 

$0  97 

.25 

.16 

General  expense  (net)  ^ 

.01 

Cost  at  ovens 

1.23 

1.31 

1.44 

1.23 

1.30 

1.33 

1.51 

1.47 

1.42 

1.55 

1.39 

1  Tonnage  of  coke  produced  averaged  8,673,719  net  tons  per  year,  ranging  from  6,203,226  ton^  in  1902  to 
11,265,015  tons  in  1906.  Total  average  cost  at  ovens,  by  years,  for  tlie  six  years  prior  to  1901  was  $0.99  per 
ton  in  1895;  $1.16  in  1896;  $1.04  in  1897;  $1  in  1898;  $1.14  in  1899,  and  $1.31  in  1900.  The  average  for  the 
six-year  period  was  $1.12  per  ton. 

'  "  General  expense"  is  a  net  amount,  i.  e.,  it  includes  such  expenses  as  general  and  administrative  exp 
penses,  taxes,  and  insurance,  less  credits  tor  profits  from  tenements,  hlacksmithing,  farms,  etc. 

3  Credit. 

The  general  trend  of  costs  was  upward  during  the  whole  ten-year 
period,  1901  to  1910,  although  there  were  several  sharp  reactions. 
The  cost  varied  from  $1.23  per  ton  in  1901  and  1904  to  $1.55  per  ton 
in  1910.  There  was  considerable  variation  in  the  items  of  cost,  but 
the  significant  variations  were  in  the  item  of  labor.  Labor  cost 
ranged  from  $0.86  per  ton  in  1904  to  $1.07  per  ton  in  1910. 
From   1901  to  1903   it  rose  from   $0.92    to   $1.06   per  ton.    The 
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next  year  was  one  of  great  depression  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
and  wages  were  sharply  cut,  partly  accounting  for  the  reduction  of 
labor  cost  to  $0.86  per  ton.  After  1904  it  again  increased,  reachn^ 
$1.05  per  ton  in  1907.  The  panic  in  October,  1907,  resulted  in  a 
period  of  depression  which  was  reflected  in  the  costs  of  1908.  Labor 
.  cost  dropped,  due  to  a  decrease  in  wages,  touching  $0.97  per  ton 
in  1909.  With  increased  wages  it  rose  agaio  in  1910,  reaching  the 
highest  cost  of  the  period,  $1.07  per  ton  in  that  year.  There  were 
decided  iacreases  in  the  items  of  materials  and  supplies  and  de- 
preciation, which  includes  exhaustion. 

Section  4.  Cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron. 

In  the  case  of  pig  iron  and  steel  products,  as  already  explained,  the 
book  costs  are  not  used  for  the  raw  materials,  but  only  for  the  cost 
above  material. 

Cost  above  mateeial. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  average 
cost  above  material  (including  surplus  gas  credit)  for  Bessemer  pig 
iron  at  three  large  furnace  plants  for  the  ten-year  period,  1901  to  1910: 

Table  126.— AVERAGE  COST  ABOVE  MATERIAL  i  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  PIG 
IRON  AT  THREE  LARGE  FURNACE  PLANTS  COMBINED,  BY  YEARS,  1901-1910.! 


Item. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Aver- 

To' 

years. 

Labor 

to.  80 
.06 

.11 
.34 
.16 

$0.77 
.10 

.16 
.32 
.15 

$0.74 
.13 

.15 
.32 
.15 

$0.64 
.08 

.13 
.31 
.18 

$0.62 
.06 

.13 
.38 
.20 

$0.62 
.06 

.15 
.32 
.20 

$0.67 
.05 

.14 
.34 
.20 

SO.  53 
'.IS 

.00 
.41 
.20 

$0.47 
,.02 

.09 
.34 
.20 
.40 

$0.48 
.02 

.08. 
.36 
.18 

$0.62 

Steam, 

06 

Materials  in  repairs  -and  mainte- 

.12 

Supplies  and  expense 

Relining  and  renewals 

.34 
.18 

.              Cost  above  material 

1 

1.47. 

1.49 

1.49 

1.34 

1.39 

1.35 

1.30 

1.10 

.92 

.90 

1.27 

'  Including  credit  lor  surplus  gas. 

« Tonnage  ot  pig  iron  produced  averaged  2,538,610  gross  tons  per  year,  ranging  from  1,982,193  tons  in 
1908  to  2,832,817  tons  in  1907. 
>  Credit. 

While  the  cost  of  pig  iron  depends  very  largely  on  the  cost  of 
assembhng  the  raw  material,  the  cost  above  material  is  of, consid- 
erable importance.  Through  improvements  in  technique,  such  as 
labor-saving  devices  and  utiUzation  of  surplus  gas,  there  have  been 
considerable  reductions  in  cost.  The  principal  item  in  cost  above 
material  is  labor,  which  is  about  one-half  of  the  total. 

The  total  cost  above  material  (including  surplus  gas  credit)  was 
$1.47  per  ton  in  1901  and  $0.90  per  ton  in  1910,  ranging  from  $0.90 
.per  ton  in  1910  to  $1.49  per  ton  in  1902  and  1903.  It  showed  an 
almost  uninterrupted  dechne  throughout  this  period. 
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This  decrease  was  largely  due  to  variations  in  the  cost  of  labor, 
which  ranged  from  $0.47  per  ton  in  1909  to  $0.80  per  ton  in  1901. 
From  $0.80  per  ton,  the  highest  of  the  period,  in  1901,  the  cost  of 
labor  steadily  declined  until  1909,  when  $0.47  per  ton,  the  lowest 
cost  of  the  period,  was  reached.  In  1910  it  was  $0.01'  higher.  This 
steadily  declining  labor  cost  was  not  due  generally  to  lower  rates  of 
wages,  but  to  improved  practice  and  larger  furnaces.  Special  men- 
tion should  be  made  also  of  the  credit  for  surplus  gas,  which  first 
appeared  in  1909  and  1910,  although  in  1908  it  was  apparently 
credited  to  steain.  This  item  represented  the  value  of  the  gas  pro- 
duced at  the  blast  furnaces,  but  used  in  other  departments  of  the 
plant,  a  credit  thereby  accruing  to  the  furnaces. 

Although  the  Bureau  is  unable,  on  the  basis  adopted,  to  make  a 
comparison  of  total  costs  of  pig  iron  for  years  prior  to  1900  (while  as 
already  noted  exceptional  conditions  make  it  unsatisfactory  to  compare 
the  figure  of  total  cost  in  1900  with  other  years),  it  is  of  interest  nev- 
ertheless to  show  the  figures  for  the  cost  above  material  for  the  period 
1895  to  1900,  as  well  as  for  the  period  1901  to  1910,  shown  above. 

The  costs  above  material  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  for  the  same  plants, 
which  are  compared  above,  were  as  follows  from  1895  to  1900: 


3895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 


$1.38 
1.41 
1.23 
1.24 


1899. 
1900. 


fl.47 
1.65 


Average 1. 40 


The  cost  above  material  for  these  six  years  ranged  from  $1.23 
per  ton  in  1897  to  $1.65  per  ton  in  1900,  and  averaged  $1.40. 
These  costs  may,  be  compared  with  similar  costs  for  1901  to  1910 
given  in  Table  126,  which  ranged  from  $0.90  in  1910  to  $1.49  per  ton 
in  1902  and  1903,  and  averaged  $1.27  per  ton  for  the  whole  period. 
The  striking  fact  brought  out  by  this  comparison  is  that  the  costs 
above  material  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  were  much  lower  on  the  average 
for  the  ten-year  period  than  for  the  six-year  period.  No  conclusions 
as  to  changes  in  the  total  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  can  be  drawn 
from  these  figures,  however,  as  data  are  not  available  for  the 
changes  in  the  costs  of  the  materials  used. 

Cost  of  eaw  material. — ^As  already  explained  (see  p.  346),  for  the 
book  costs  of  ore  and  coke  used  as  shown  on  the  pig-iron  cost  sheet, 
net  costs  are  to  be  substituted. 

The  method  of  determining  the  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture 
was  as  follows :  To  the  computed  cost  of  Bessemer  ore  at  lower  Lake 
ports  was  added  the  freight  to  the  furnaces  to  obtain  the  cost  of  ore 
per  ton  at  furnaces.  This  was  then  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
tons  of  ore  required  per  ton  of  pig  iron  to  obtain  the  cost  per  ton  of 
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product.  To  this  computed  cost  of  ore  was  added  the  net  cost  of 
scrap  (price  of  scrap  used  less  price  of  scrap  recovered) .  This  gave 
the  revised  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture.  This,  computed  costj  of 
net  metallic  mixture  was  then  substituted  for  the  book  cost  appear- 
ing on  the  pig  iron  cost  sheet. 

A  similar  method  was  pursued  in  the  case  of  coke.  To  the  cost  of 
coke  at  ovens  lyas  added  the  freight  to  furnaces  to  obtain  a  net  cost 
of  coke  per  ton  at  furnaces.  This  was  then  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  tons  of  coke  required  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  which  gives  the  co^t 
per  ton  of  product.  This  computed  net  cost  of  coke  was  then  sub- 
stituted for  the  book  cost  appearing  on  the  pig  iron  cost  sheets. 

It  was  not  possible  to  compute  a  net  cost  for  limestone,  but  in  any 
case  it  would  not  differ  appreciably  from  the  book  cost. 

The  following  table  shows  the  book  cost  and  net  cost  of  net  metallic 
mixture  (ore),  coke,  limestone,  and  total  materials,  from  1901  to  1910: 

Table  127.— AVERAGE  BOOK  COSTS  AND  TYPICAL  AVERAGE  NET  COSTS  PER  GROSS 
TON  OF  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON  FOR  NET  METALLIC  MIXTURE,  COKE,  AND  LIME- 
STONE, BY  YEARS,  1901-1910. 


Year. 

Net  metallic  mix- 
ture. 

Coke. 

Lime- 
stone. 

Total  materials. 

Boofc 
cost. 

Net  cost. 

Book 
cost. 

Net  cost. 

Book 
cost.i 

Book 
cost. 

Net  cost. 

1901 

J6.80 
7.05 
7.66 
7.10 
7.19 
7.88 
9.02 
9.19 
8.19 
8.77 

{6.39 
5.51 
6.77 
6.61 
6.61 
5.87 
6.00 
6.90 
5.57 
6.19 

J3.17 
3.85 
4.40 
3.70 
4.00 
4.29 

13.11 
3.19 
3.43 
3.30 
3.32 
3.S4 

10.36 
.39 
.40 
.36 
.40 
.43 
.46 
.42 
.41 
.41 

110.32 
11.29 
12.46 
11. 16 
11.69 
12.60 
14.00 
13.96 
12.68 
13.12 

SB.  86 
9  09 

i902 

1903     . . 

0  60 

1904 

1905 

9  33 

1906 

9.64 

1907 

4.52  '         S  fi? 

10.13 
9.90 

1908  

4.35 
4.08 
3.04 

3.58 
3.48 
3.40 

1909 

1910 ...:. 

10.00 

1  .\ssumad  to  be  the  net  cost  also. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  above  table  is  the  slight  vari- 
ation in  net  costs  as  compared  with  the  very  wide  variation  in 
book  costs.  While  the  book  costs  of  net  metallic  mixture  ranged 
from  $6.80  per  ton  in  1901  to  $9.19  per  ton  in  1908,  a  difference  of 
$2.39,  net  costs  varied  only  $0.80,  ranging  from  $5.39  per  ton  in 
1901  to  $6.19  per  ton  in  1910. 

The  net  costs  of  coke  also  showed  much  less  variation  than  the  book 
costs.  Whereas  the  book  costs  of  coke  ranged  from  $3.17  per  ton  in 
1901  to  $4.52  per  ton  in  1907,  a  difiference  of  $1.35,  net  costs  varied 
only  $0.56,  ranging  from  $3.11  per  ton  in  1901  to  $3.67  per  ton  in  1907. 
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As  already  stated,  the  book  cost  of  limestone  has  been  considered 
a  net  cost  also  in  computiag  the  net  cost  of  raw  materials  in  pig  iron. 

The  book  costs  of  the  three  raw  materials  combined  ranged  from 
$10.32  per  ton  in  1901  to  $14  per  ton  in  1907,  a  difference  of  $3.68, 
while  net  costs  varied  only  $1.28,  ranging  from  $8.85  per  ton  in  1901 
to  $10.13  per  ton  in  1907. 

FuBNACE  COST. — The  followiag  table  shows  the  net  costs  of  raw 
material  (net  metallic  mixture,  coke,  and  limestone,  combined),  cost 
above  material,  and  net  furnace  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  from  1901 
to  1910: 

Table  128.— TYPICAX.   NET   COSTS    PEK    GROSS   TON   OF   BESSBMEE   PIG  IRON  FOR 
MATERIAL,  COST  ABOVE  MATERIAL,  AND  FURNACE  COST,  BY  YEARS,  1901-1910. 


Year. 

Net  cost  of 
material. 

Cost  above 
material.' 

Netfmmace 
cost.' 

1901 

18.85 
9.09 
9.60 
9.27 
9.33 
9.64 

10.13 
9.90 
9.46 

10.00 

SI.  47 
1.49 
1.49 
L34 
1.39 
1.35 
1.30 
1.10 
.92 
.90 

110.32 
10  58 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

10  72 

1906 

10  99 

1907 

11.43 

1908 

1909 '. 

10.38 
10  90 

1910 

'Including  credit  for  surplus  gas. 

3  Exclusive  of  any  allowance  for  general  expense  and  depreciation,  whicli  may  be  assumed  at  tO.50  per 
ton.    (See  p.  289.) 

The  above  table  shows  that  when  the  ore  and  coke  are  taken  on  a 
net  cost  basis  there  was  comparatively  little  variation  in  the  furnace 
costs  of  Bessemer  pig  ifon.  The  net  furnace  costs  ranged  from 
$10.32  per  ton  in  1901  to  $11.43  per  ton  in  1907,  showing  a  maxi- 
mum variation  of  $1.11  per  ton. 

Section  5.  Cost  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots. 

As  in  the  case  of  pig  iron  the  book  costs  are  not  used  for  the 
material,  but  only  for  the  cost  above  material. 

Cost  above  material. — The  table  following  shows  the  average 
cost  above  material  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots  at-  one  large  steel 
plant  for  the  ten-year  period,  1901  to  1910. 
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Table  129. 


-AVERAGE  COST  ABOVE  MATERIAL  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  BILLET 
INGOTS  AT  ONE  LARGE  STEEL  PLANT,  BY  YEARS,  1901-1910.1 


W            ^*^"- 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Aver- 

To- 

years. 

Labor      

to.n 

.32 
.26 
.08 

.10 
.36 

to.  72 
.34 
.34 
.03 

.10 
.25 

$0.71 
.38 
.33 
.10 

.07 
.28 

to.  62 
.31 
.19 
.13 

.10 
.30 

$0.53 
.33 
.07 
.10 

.07 
.28 

to.  54 
.29 
.08 
.09 

.06 
.28 

$0.58 
.25 
.08 
.08 

.08 
.31 

to.  50 
.25 
.17 
.07 

.07 
.30 

$0.50 
.24 
.14 
.07 

.07 
.29 

$0.54 
.18 
.22 
.09 

.06 
.28 

to.  59 

■paA 

.29 

.18 

Molds  and  stools 

.09 

Materials  in  repairs  and  mainte- 

.08 

Snpplies  and  expense 

.29 

L89 

1.83 

1.86 

1.65 

L38 

1.34 

1.38 

1.36 

1.31 

1.37 

1.52 

1  Tonnage  of  billet  ingots  produced  averaged  558,164  gross  tons  per  year,  ranging  from  480,944  tons  in  1901 
to  656,089  tons  in  1909. 

The  total  cost  above  material  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots  showed  a 
marked  decline  during  this  period.  It  was  highest  in  1901,  after 
which  there  was  a  general  declining  tendency  until  the  close  of  the 
period.  It  was  $1.89  per  ton  in  1901  and  $1.37  per  ton  in  1910;  the 
-lowest  cost  was  in  1909,  namely,  $1.31. 

The  decrease  in  the  cost  above  material  was  due  chiefly  to  reduc- 
tions in  the  cost  of  labor,  which  decreased  from  $0.77  per  ton  in  1901 
to  $0.50  per  ton  in  1908  and  1909;  it  was  $0.54  in  1910. 

The  other  items  of  cost  showed  considerable  variations  also,  par- 
ticularly the  item  of  fuel,  for  which  the  cost  ranged  from  $0.38  per 
ton  in  1903  to  $0.18  per  ton  in  1910.  This  was  due  partly  to  the 
use  of  a  larger  proportion  of  hot  metal  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  and  partly  to  improved  practice.  This  plant  used  considerable 
cold  metal  from  other  furnaces. 

As  already  stated  (see  p.  347),  the  Bureau  is  unable,  on  the  basis 
adopted,  to  make  a  comparison  of  total  costs  of  ingots  for  years  prior 
to  1901.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  to  show  the  figures  for  cost  above 
material  for  the  six-year  period,  1895  to  1900,  as  well  as  for  the  ten- 
year  period,  1901  to  1910,  shown  above. 

-  The  costs  above  material  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  the  same 
plant,  which  is  coinpared  above,  were  as  follows  from  1895  to  1900: 


1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 


$1.83 
1.99 
1.62 
1.65 


1899. 
1900. 


Average. 


$1.83 
2.01 

1.81 


The  cost  above  material  for  the  six  years  ranged  from  $1.62  per 
ton  in  1897  to  $2.01  per  ton  in  1900,  and  averaged  $1.81.  These 
costs  may  be  compared  with  the  similar  costs  for  1901  to  1910,  given 
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in  Table  129,  which  ranged  from  $1.31  per  ton  in  1909  to  $1.89  per 
ton  in  1901,  and  averaged  $1.52  for  the  period.  The  important  fact 
shown  by  this  comparison  is  the  very  considerable  reduction  in  the 
cost  above  material  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  the  ten-year  period, 
as  compared  with  the  six-year  period.  No  conclusions  as  to  the  total 
cost  of  ingots  can  be  drawn  from  these  figures,  however,  as  data  are 
not  available  for  the  changes  in  cost  of  material  used. 

Works  cost. — As  already  explained  (see  p.  346),  the  book  cost  of 
pig  iron  and  scrap  shown  on  the  ingot  cost  sheets  was  revised  and 
put  on  a  net  cost  basis.  In  this  case  the  net  costs  of  producing  pig 
iron  atthisplantonly  wereused.  Some  pig  iron  was  used  which  was  pro- 
duced at  other  furnaces,  but  this  was  disregarded  in  this  statement. 
To  obtain  the  net  cost  of  pig  iron  per  ton  of  ingots,  the  per  cent  of  in- 
crease of  the  book  cost  of  pig  iron  per  ton  of  ingots  over  the  price  paid 
as  entered  on  the  ingot  cost  sheets  was  computed,  and  this  per  cent 
apphed  to  the  net  cost  of  pig  iron  produced  as  ascertained  in  the 
manner  described  above  (see  p.  354).  The  net  cost  of  pig  iron  per 
ton  of  ingots  thus  obtained  was  then  substituted  for  the  book  cost 
appearing  on  the  ingot  cost  sheets. 

It  was  not  possible  to  determine  the  net  cost  of  manganese,  so  the 
book  cost  was  assumed  to  be  the  net  cost  also.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  would  have  little  effect  on  the  cost. 

The  cost  above  material,  as  shown  on  the  cost  sheets,  was  added 
to  the  net  cost  of  material  to  obtain  the  net  works  cost  of  ingots. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  cost  of  material  (pig  iron  and 
scrap  and  manganese),  cost  above  material,  and  net  works  cost  of 
Bessemer  billet  ingots,  from  1901  to  1910: 

Table  130.— TYPICAL  NET  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  BILLET  INGOTS  FOR 
MATERIAL,  COST  ABOVE  MATERIAL,  AND  WORKS  COST,  BY  YEARS,  1901-1910. 


Net  cost  of  material. 

Cost  above 
material. 

Net  works 
cost.« 

Year. 

Pig  iron 
and  scrap. 

Manga- 
nese.! 

Total. 

1901 

tl2.34 
12.46 
13.00 
12.32 
12.19 
12.22 
12.94 
12.52 
12.00 
11.34 

SO.  43 
.39 
.37 
.32 
.30 
.41 
.40 
.31 
.29 
.29 

J12.77 
12.85 
13.37 
■    12.64 
12.49 
12.63 
13.34 
12.83 
12.29 
11.63 

tl.89 
1.83 
1.86 
1.65 
1.38 
1.34 
1.38 
1.36 
L31 
1.37 

$14.66 

1902 

1903 

15  23 

1904 

14  29 

1905 

1906 

13  97 

1907 

14  72 

1908 

1909 

1910 

13  00 

>  Book  cost  assumed  as  net  cost. 

» Exclusive  of  any  allowance  lor  general  expense  and  depreciation,  which  may  be  assumed  at  t0.60  pet 
ton.    (See  p.  289.) 
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The  net  cost  of  pig  iron  used  per  ton  of  ingots  produced  is  not  the 
same  as  the  net  cost  of  pig  iron  produced,  partly  because  it  takes  more 
than  one  ton  of  pig  iron  to  produce  a  ton  of  ingots,  and  partly 
because  these  ingots  were  produced  at  only  one  of  the  three  plants 
reporting  costs  for  Bessemer  pig  iron. 

As  already  explained,  the  book  cost  of  manganese  was  treated  as 
a  net  cost  also. 

The  total  net  cost  of  material  ranged  from  $11.63  per  ton  in  1910 
to  $13.37  per  ton  in  1903,  a  difference  of  $1.74. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  cost  above  material  was  very 
high  during  the  first  part  of  the  period  as  compared  with  the  last  part, 
and  consequently  the  variation  in  net  works  cost  was  much  greater 
than  the  variation  in  net  cost  of  material.  The  range  in  net  works 
cost  was  from  $13  per  ton  in  1910  to  $15.23  per  ton  in  1903, 
showing  a  maximum  difference  of  $2.23. 

The  book  costs  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  scrap  per  ton  of  ingots 
(including  pig  iron  purchased)  given  below  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, with  the  net  costs  in  the  above  table,  were  as  follows : 


1901 $13.19 

1902 14.17 

1903 15.82 

1904 14.22 

1905 15.01 


1906 $16.21 

1907 17.46 

1908 16.  95 

1909 15.  35 

1910 ,     14.55 


The  most  significant  feature  of  Table  ISO  is  the  much  smaller 
variation  in  net  costs  than  in  the  book  costs  shown  above.  While  the 
range  in  book  costs  was  from  $13.19  per  ton  in  1901  to  $17.46  per  ton 
in  1907,  a  difference  of  $4.27,  net  costs  varied  only  $1.66,  ranging 
from  $11.34  per  ton  in  1910  to  $13  per  ton  in  1903. 

Section  6.  Cost  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots. 

As  in  the  case  of  pig  iron  the  book  costs  are  not  used  for  the 
material,  but  only  for  the  cost  above  material. 

Cost  above  material. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  average 
cost  above  material  for  Bessemer  rail  ingots  at  two  large  steel  works 
for  the  ten-year  period,  1901  to  1910: 

Table  131.— AVEEAGE  COST  ABOVE  MATEEIAL  PEE  GEOSS  TON  OT  BESSEMER  RAIL 
INGOTS  AT  TWO  LAEGE  STEEL  WOEKS  COMBINED,  BY  YEARS,  1901-1910.' 


Item. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Aver- 
age, 10 
years. 

Labor 

$0.56 
.08 
.11 
.09 

■  .07' 
.22 

$0.51 
.09 
.09 
.07 

.08 
.22 

$0.52 
.11 
.09 
.07 

.07 
.25 

$0.46 
.08 
.06 
.11 

.05 

.27 

$0.45 
.10 
.04 
.11 

.06 

.24 

$0.49 
.11 
.05 
.08 

.08 
.28 

$0.62 
.10 
.05 
.09 

.08 
.28 

$0.58 
.13 
.15 
.08 

.09 
.34 

$0.50 
.08 
.12 
.07 

.07 
.26 

$0.52 
.10 
.13 
.08 

.07 
.28 

$0.51 

Fuel 

10 

Steam 

Molds  and  stools.. 

09 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 
tenance  

.07 

Supplies  and  expense 

.26 

Cost  above  material 

1.13 

1.06 

1.11 

1.03 

LOO 

LOO 

1.12 

1.37 

1.10 

1.18 

1.11 

1  Tonnage  of  rail  ingots  produced  averaged  1,551,476  gross  tons  per  year,  ranging  from  858,735  tons  in  1908 
to  1,871,579  tons  in  1906. 
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The  total  cost  above  material  for  Bessemer  rail  ingots,  except  in 
one  year,  showed  a  striking  uniformity.  It  was  $1.13  per  ton  in  1901 
and  $1.18  per  ton  in  1910,  varying  from  $1  per  ton  in  1905  to  $1.37 
per  ton  in  1908.  There  was  little  change  from  year  to  year  except 
in  1908,  when  the  tonnage  produced  was  comparatively  small,  and 
the  cost  above  material  was  the  highest  of  the  period. 

The  years  of  highest  cost  above  material  were  also  the  years  of 
highest  labor  cost.  The  labor  cost  declined  from  $0.56  per  ton  in 
1901  to  $0.45  per  ton  in  1905,  and  rose  to  $0.58  per  ton  in  1908,  a 
year  of  small  production.     In  1910  it  was  $0.52. 

The  item  of  steam  showed  considerable  variation  also. 

As  already  stated  (see  p.  347),  the  Bureau  is  unable,  on  the  basis 
adopted,  to  make  a  comparison  of  total  costs  of  ingots  for  years 
prior  to  1901.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  to  show  the  figures  for  cost 
above  material  for  the  six-year  period,  1895  to  1900,  as  well  as  for  the 
ten-year  period,  1901  to  1910,  shown  above. 

The  costs  above  material  for  Bessemer  rail  ingots  from  1895  to  1900, 
for  the  same  plants  which  are  compared  above,  were  as  follows: 


1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 


$1.49 

1899 

1.51 

1900 

1.12 

1.13 

$1.31 
1.32 


Average Li 


The  cost  above  material  for  the  six  years  ranged  from  $1.12 
per  ton  in  1897  to  $1.51  per  ton  in  1896,  and  averaged  $1.29. 
These  costs  may  be  compared  with  the  similar  costs  for  1901  to  1910, 
given  in  Table  131,  which  ranged  from  $1  per  ton  in  1905  to  $1.37 
per  ton  in  1908,  and  averaged  $1.11.  The  important  fact  brought 
out  by  this  comparison  is  the  considerable  reduction  in  the  costs 
above  material  for  Bessemer  rail  ingots  for  the  ten-year  period  as  com- 
pared with  the  six-year  period.  No  conclusions  as  to  the  total  cost  of 
ingots  can  be  drawn  from  these  figures,  however,  as  data  are  not 
available  for  the  changes  in  cost  of  material  used. 

Works  cost. — ^As  already  explained  (see  p.  346),  the  book  cost  of 
pig  iron  and  scrap  shown  on  the  ingot  cost  sheets  was  revised  and 
put  on  a  net  cost  basis.  In  this  case  the  net  costs  of  pig  iron  at 
these  two  plants  only  were  used.  To  obtain  this  net  cost  of  pig  iron 
per  ton  of  ingots,  the  per  cent  of  increase  of  the  book  cost  of  pig  iron 
per  ton  of  ingots,  over  the  price  paid,  as  entered  on  the  ingot  cost 
sheets,  was  computed  and  this  per  cent  applied  to  the  net  cost  of  pig 
iron  produced  as  ascertained  in  the  manner  described  above  (see  p. 
354).  The  net  cost  of  pig  iron  per  ton  of  ingots  thus  obtained  was 
then  substituted  for  the  book  cost  appearing  on  the  ingot  cost  sheets. 

It  was  not  possible  to  determine  the  net  cost  of  manganese,  so  the 
book  cost  was  assumed  to  be  the  net  cost  also.  The  difference 
between  the  two  would  have  very  little  effect  on  the  cost. 
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The  cost  above  material,  as  shown  on  the  cost  sheets,  was  added  to 
the  net  cost  of  material  to  obtain  the  net  works  cost  of  ingots. 

The  following  t^ble  shows  the  net  cost  of  material  (pig  iron  and 
scrap  and  manganese),  cost  above  material,  and  net  works  cost  of 
Bessemer  rail  ingots,  from  1901  to  1910: 

Table  132.— TYPICAL  NET  COST  FEE  GEOSS  TON  OF  BESSEMEE  BAIL  INGOTS   FOR 
MATEEIAL,  COST   ABOVE  MATEEIAL,  AND   WOEKS  COST,  BY  YEAES,  1901-1910. 


Year. 


1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 

imr. 

1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 


Net  cost  of  material. 


Pig,  iron 
and  scrap. 


tu.oo 

11.23 
11.78 
,  11.32 
11.48 
11.67 
12.09 
11.63 
10.92 
11.67 


Monga- 
nese.i 


$0.80 
.69 
.80 
.64 
.66 
.92 
.75 
.79 
.67 
.77 


Total. 


til.  80 
11.92 
12.58 
11.96 
12.14 
•  12.59 
12.84 
12.42 
11.59 
12.44 


Cost  above 
material. 


SI.  13 
1.06 
1.11 
1.03 
1.00 
1.09 
1.12 
1.37 
1.10 
1.18 


Net  works 
cost.' 


tl2.93 
12.98 
13.69 
12.99 
13.14 
13.68 
13.96 
13.79 
12.69 
13.62 


1  Book  cost  assumed  as  net  cost. 

I  Exclusive  of  any  ^owance  for  general  expense  and  depreciation,  wlUch  may  be  assumed  at  SO.OO  per 
ton.    (See  p.  289.) 

The  net  cost  of  pig  iron  used  per  ton  of  ingots  produced  is  not 
the  same  as  the  net  cost  of  pig  iron  produced,  partly  because  it  takes 
more  than  1  ton  of  pig  iron  to  produce  a  ton  of  ingots,  and  partly 
because  the  costs  for  Bessemer  rail  ingots  were  for  only  two  of  the 
jplants  reporting  costs  for  Bessemer  pig  iron. 

As  already  explained,  the  book  cost  of  manganese  was  treated  as 
a  net  cost  also. 

The  variation  in  net  costs  of  material  was  $1.25,  from  $11.59  per 
ton  in  1909  to  $12.84  per  ton  in  1907.  Net  works  cost  varied  $1.27, 
ranging  from  $12.69  per  ton  in  1909  to  $13.96  per  ton  in  1907. 

The  book  costs  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  scrap  per  ton  of  ingots, 
given  below  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  net  costs  in  the  above 
table,  were  as  follows: 


1901 ■. $13.63 

1902 13.  68 

1903 14.84 

1904.. .....'.. 13.22 

1905 13.79 


1906 $14.81 

1907... 16.11 

1908 15.99 

1909 14.41 

1910 14.90 


It  appears  from  Table  132  that  the  variation  in  net  costs  is  much 
less  marked  than  the  variations  in  book  costs  which  are  given  above. 
The  range  in  book  costs  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  was  from  $13.22  per 
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ton  in  1904  to  $16.11  per  ton  in  1907,  a  difference  of  $2.89,  while 
net  costs  varied  only  $1.17,  ranging  from  $10.92  per  ton  in  1909,  to 
$12.09  per  ton  in  1907. 

Section  7.  Cost  of  large  Bessemer  billets. 

As  in  the  case  of  pig  iron  and  ingots  the  book  costs  are  not  used 
for  the  material,  but  only  for  the  cost  above  material. 

Cost  above  material. — The  following  table  shows  the  average 
cost-  above  material  for  large  Bessemer  billets  at  one  large  plant  for 
the  ten-year  period,  1901  to  1910: 

Table  133.— AVERAGE  COST  ABOVE  MATERIAL  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  LARGE  BESSEMER 
BILLETS  AT  ONE  PLANT,  BY  YEARS,  1901-1910.1 


Item. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Aver- 
years. 

JO.  61 
.10 
.25 
.04 

.11 
.26 

{0.S4 
.14 
.3S 
.04 

.12 
.14 

10.54 
.16 
.33 
.64 

.11 

.is' 

80.47 
.16 
.30 
.04 

.15 
.16 

50.40 
.14 
.29 
.04 

.10 

.15 

10.44 
.14 
.27 
.03 

.12 
.15 

to.  45 
.15 
.31 
.03 

.14 
.18 

SO.  39 
.15 
.24 
.02 

.13 
.19 

80.35 
.14 
.19 
.01 

.10 

.17 

80.40 
.12 
.30 
.01 

.12 

.16 

80.45 

Fuel 

.14 

Steam 

Rolls 

.28 
.03 

Materials  in  repairs  and  mainte- 

.12 

P^ipplip,*!  and  ftiqip.n<jp. 

.17 

Cost  above  material 

L^7 

1.33 

1.33 

1.27 

1.12 

1.15 

1.26 

1.12 

.96 

1.11 

1.19 

I  Tonnage  of  billets  produced  averaged  397,3i0  gross  tons  per  year,  ranging  from  303,418  tons  in  1901  to 
478,457  tons  in  1909. 

The  total  cost  above  material  for  large  Bessemer  biUets  showed 
a  considerable  decline  during  the  period.  It  was  $1.37  per  ton,  the 
highest  of  the  period,  in  1901,  and  $1.11  per  ton  in  1910;  the  lowest 
cost  was  in  1909,  namely,  $0.96. 

The  decrease  in  cost  above  material  was  due  largely  to  reductions  in 
the  cost  of  labor.  This  decreased  from  $0.61  peir  ton  in  1901  to  $0.35 
per  ton  in  1909;  it  increased  in  1910  to  $0.40. 

As  already  stated  (see  p.  347),  the  Bureau  is  unable,  on  the  basis 
adopted,  to  make  a  comparison  of  total  costs  of  billets  for  years  prior 
to  1901.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  to  show  the  figures  for  cost  above 
material  for  the  six-year  period  1895  to  1900,  as  well  as  for  the  ten- 
year  period,  1901  to  1910,  shown  above. 

The  costs  above  material  for  large  Bessemer  billets  from  1895  to 
1900,  for  the  same  plant  for  which  costs  are  shown  above,  were  as 
f  oUows : 


1895 : f  1.  33 

1896 '..  L43 

1897 1.13 

1898 1.30 


1899. 
1900. 


$1.52 
1.70 


Average L40 
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The  cost  above  material  for  the  six  years  ranged  from  $1.13  per 
ton  in  1897  to  Sl.'JO  per  ton  in  1900,  and  averaged  $1.40.  These 
costs  may  be  compared  with  the  similar  costs  for  1901  to  1910,  given 
in  Table  133,  which  ranged  from  $0.96  per  ton  in  1909  to  $1.37  per 
ton  in  1901,  and  averaged  $1.19.  The  striking  fact  brought  out  by 
this  comparison  is  the  great  reduction  in  the  costs  above  material  for 
large  Bessemer  billets  for  the  ten-year  period  as  compared  with  the 
six-year  period.  No  conclusions  as  to  the  total  cost  of  ingots  can  be 
drawn  from  these  figures,  however,  as  data  are  not  available  for  the 
changes  in  cost  of  material  used. 

Mill  cost. — As  already  explained  (see  p.  347),  the  book  cost  of 
ingots  as  shown  on  the  billet  cost  sheets  was  revised  and  put  on  a  net 
cost  basis.  To  obtain  this  net  cost  ot  ingots  per  ton  of  billets,  the  per 
cent  of  increase  of  the  book  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  billets  over  the 
price  paid,  as  entered  on  the  'billet  cost  sheets,  was  computed  and  this 
per  cent  applied  to  the  net  cost  of  ingots  produced  as  ascertained  in 
the  manner  described  above  (see  p.  358).  The  net  cost  of  ingots  per 
ton  of  billets  thus  obtained  was  then  Substituted  for  the  book  cost 
appearing  on  the  billet  cost  sheets. 

The  cost  above  material,  as  shown  on  the  cost  sheets,  was  added  to 
the  net  cost  of  material  to  obtain  the  net  mill  cost  of  billets. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  cost  of  material  (Bessemer 
billet  ingots),  cost  above  material,  and  net  mill  cost  of  large  Bessemer 
billets,  from  1901  to  1910: 

Table  134.— TYPICAL  NET  COST  PEE  GROSS  TON  OF  LARGE  BESSEMER  BILLETS  FOR 
BILLET  INGOTS,  COST  ABOVE  MATERIAL,  AND  MILL  COST,  BY  YEARS,  1901-1910. 


Year. 

Net  cost 
of  billet 
ingots. 

Cost  above 
material. 

Net  mill 
oost.i 

Year. 

Net  cost 
of  billet 
ingots. 

Cost  above 
material. 

Net  mill 
dost.i 

1901 

115.36 
15.19 
15.78 
14.88 
14.61 

tl.37 
1.33 
1.33 
L27 
1.12 

W6.73 
16.52 
17.11 
16.15 
15.73 

1906 

J14.51 
15.29 
14.64 
14.04 
13.40 

11.15 

1.26 

L12 

.96 

1.11 

$15. 66 

1902 

1907     

16  55 

1903 

1908 

15.76 

1904 

1909 ,. 

1910 

15.  CIO 

1906 

14.51 

^  Exclusive  of  any  allowance  for  general  expense  arid  depreciation,  which  may  be  assumed  at  tl.lO  per 
ton.    (See  p.  289.) 

The  book  costs  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  per  ton  of  billets,  given 
belowfor  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  net  cost  in  the  above  table, 
were  as  follows : 


1901 $16.27 

1902; 16.96 

1903 18.71 

1904 16.84 

1905 17.56 


1906 $18.65 

1907 20.00 

1908 19.23 

1909 17.54 

1910 16.75 
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The  most  significant  feature  of  Table  134  is  the  smaller  variation 
in  net  costs  than  in  the  book  costs  shown  above.  The  range  in  book 
costs, of  ingots  was  from  $16.27  per  ton  in  1901  to  $20  per  ton  in  1907,  a 
difference  of  $3.73,  while  net  costs  varied  $2.38,  rangiag  from  $13.40 
per  ton  in  1910  to  $15.78  per  ton  in  1903. 

This  is  the  same  plant  for  which  Bessemer  billet  ingot  costs  have 
been  discussed,  but  the  net  cost  of  ingots  used  per  ton  of  billets 
produced  is  larger  than  the  net  costs  of  ingots  produced  in  any 
year,  as  it  takes  more  than  1  ton  of  ingots  to  produce  a  ton  of  large 
Bessemer  billets . 

Similar  variations  are  shown  in  net  mill  costs,  which  ranged  from 
$14.51  per  ton  in  1910  to  $17.11  per  ton  in  1903,  a  difference  of  $2.60. 

Section  8.  Cost  of  heavy  Bessemer  rails. 

As  in  the  case  of  pig  iron  and  ingots, the  book  costs  are  not  used 
for  the  material,  but  only  for  the  cost  above  material. 

Cost  above  material. — The  following  table  shows  the  average 
cost  above  material  for  heavy  Bessemer  rails  at  two  large  plants  for 
the  ten-year  period,  1901  to  1910: 

Table  135.— AVERAGE  COST  ABOVE  MATERIAL  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  HEAVY  BESSEMER 
RAILS  AT  TWO  PLANTS  COMBINED,  BY  YEARS,  1901-1910.1 


Item. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Aver- 
age, 
10 
years. 

Labor ^ 

SI.  18 
.09 
.25 
.14 

.14 
.31 

il.04 
.11 
.36 
.11 

.16 
.29 

$1.03 
.09 
.38 
.10 

.14 
.32 

tl.OO 
.10 
.36 
.09 

.14 
.36 

JO.  93 
.10 
.33 
.09 

.13 
.33 

SI.  03 
.13 
.35 
.09 

.22 
.34 

H.13 
.15 
.33 
.10 

.20 
.38 

SI.  23 
.20 
.48 
.11 

.20 
.48 

81.16 
.18 
.35 
.11 

.16 
.37 

$1.14 
.17 
.37 
.12 

.18 
.39 

$1.07 

Fuel 

.12 

.35 

Rolls 

.10 

Materials  in  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance .                             .... 

.17 

Supplies  and  expense 

.35 

Cost  above  material 

2.11 

2.07 

2.06 

2.05 

1.91 

2.16 

2.29 

2.70 

2.33 

2.37 

2.16 

1  Tonnage  of  rails  produced  averaged  1,061,941  gross  tons  per  year,  ranging  from  563,730  tons  in  1908  to 
1,264,836  tons  in  1903. 

The  total  cost  above  material  for  heavy  Bessemer  rails  showed  con- 
siderable variations.  It  was  $2.11  per  ton  in  1901  and  $2.37  per  ton 
in  1910,  varying  from  $1.91  per  ton  in  1905  to  $2.70  per  ton  in  1908. 
This  high  cost  in  1908  was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  production 
fell  off  more  than  one-half  on  account  of  the  trade  depression. 

The  variations  in  cost  above  material  were  due  largely  to  variations 
in  labor  cost.  Labor  cost  declined  from  $1.18  per  ton  in  1901  to 
$0.93  in  1905.  It  then  rose  to  $1.23  per  ton  in  1908,  the  year  of  small 
production.     The  period  closed  with  a  decrease  in  1910  to  $1.14. 

Aside  from  1908,  when  all  items  of  cost  were  high,  there  were  no 
marked  variations  in  the  other  items  of  cost. 
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As  already  stated  (see  p.  347),  the  Bureau  is  unable,  on  the  basis 
adopted,  to  make  a  comparison  of  total  costs  of  rails  for  years  prior 
to  1901.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  to  show  the  figures  for  cost  above 
material  for  the  six-year  period  1895  to  1900,  as  well  as  for  the  ten- 
year  period  1901  to  1910,  shown  above. 

The  costs  above  material  for  heavy  Bessemer  rails  for  the  same 
plants,  which  are  compared  above,  were  as  follows  from  1895  to  1900: 


1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 


$2.64 
2.68 
2.04 
1.98 


1899. 
1900. 


$2.15 
2.46 


Average 2. 28 


The  cost  above  material  for  the  six  years  ranged  from  $1.98  per 
ton  in  1898  to  $2.68  per  ton  in  1896,  and  averaged  $2.28.  TTiese 
costs  may  be  compared  with  the  similar  costs  for  1901  to  1910,  given 
in  Table  135,  which  ranged  from  $1.91  per  ton  in  1905  to  $2.70  per 
ton  in  1908,  and  averaged  $2.16.  This  comparison  shiws  that  there 
was  comparatively  little  reduction  in  the  costs  above  material  for 
Bessemer  steel  rails  in  the  ten-year  period  as  compared  with  the  six- 
year  period.  No  conclusions  as  to  the  total  cost  of  rails  can  be 
drawn  from  these  figures,,  however,  as  data  are  not  available  for 
the  changes  in  cost  of  material  used. 

Mill  cost. — ^As  already  explained  (see  p.  347),  the  book  cost  of 
ingots  shown  on  tha  rail  cost  sheets  was  revised  and  put  on  a  net 
cost  basis  by  substituting  for  the  price  of  ingots  used  the  net  cost 
of  production  ascertained  in  the  manner  described  above  (see  p.  360) . 
The  same  method  was  employed  as  in  obtaining  the  iiet  cost  of  ingots 
used  in  the  production  of  large  Bessemer  billets.     (See  p.  363.) 

The  cost  above  material  as  shown  on  the  cost  sheets  was  added  to 
the  net  cost  of  material  to  obtain  the  net  mill  cost  of  rails. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  cost  of  material  (Bessemer  rail 
ingots),  cost  above  material,  and  net  mUl  cost  of  heavy  Bessemer 
rails  from  1901  to  1910: 


Table  136.— TYPICAL  NET  COST  PEE,  GEOSS  TON  OF  HEAVY  BESSEMER  RAILS  FOE 
RAIL  INGOTS,  COST  ABOVE  MATERIAL,  AND  MILL  COST,  BY  YEARS,  1901-1910. 

Year. 

Net  Gostof 
rail  ingots. 

Cost  above 
material. 

Net  mm 
cost.' 

Year. 

Net  cost  of 
rail  ingots.' 

Cost  above 
material. 

Net  mill 
cost.! 

1901.  . 

tl3.84 
13.77 
14.48 
14.01 
14.28 

$2.11 
2.07 
2.06 
2.05 
LOl 

$15.95 
15.84 
16.54 
16.06 
16.19 

1908 

$14.61 
14.69 
14.67 
13.37 
14.44 

$2.16 
2.29 
2.70 
2.33 
2.37 

$16.77 

1902 

1907 

16.98 

1903 

1908 

17.37 

1904 

1909 

15.70 

1905 

1910 

16.81 

>  Exclusive  of  any  allowanoe  for  general  expense  and  depreciation,  wUcli  may  be  assumed  at  $1.30  per 
ton.    (See  p.  289.) 
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The  book  costs  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  per  ton  of  rails,  given  below 
for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  net  costs  in  the  above'  table, 
were  as  follows : 


1901 $16. 42 

19d2 16.26 

1903 17.64 

1904 16.07 

1905 16.63 


1906 $17. 90 

1907 18. 88 

1908 19.30 

1909 17.02 

1910 17.86 


The  most  important  feature  of  Table  136  ^  the  much  smaller  vari- 
ation in  net  costs  than  in  the  book  costs  shown  above.  Book  costs 
ranged  from  $16.07  per  ton  in- 1904  to  $19.30  per  ton  in  1908,  a 
difference  of  $3.23,  while  net  costs  varied  $1.32,  ranging  from  $13.37 
per  ton  in  1909  to  $14.69  per  ton  in  1907. 

These  are  the  same  plants  for  which  Bessemer  rail  ingot  costs  have 
been  discussed,  but  the  net  cost  of  ingots  used  per  ton  of  rails  pro- 
duced is  larger  .than  the  net  cost  of  ingots  produced,  as  it  takes 
more  than  1  ton  of  ingots  to  produce  a  ton  of  rails. 

Net  mill  cost  of  rails  varied  $1.67,  from  $15.70  per  ton  in  1909 
to  $17.37  per  ton  in  1908. 

Section  9.  Net  costs  and  quoted  market  prices. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  costs  above  material  and  net  costs  have 
been  considered  for  certain  selected  products.  In  addition  a  brief 
summary  of  the  results  shown  in  the. case  of  the  total  net  costs  of  the 
commercial  iron  and  steel  products,  Bessemer  pig  iron,  large  Bessemer 
billets,  and  heavy  Bessemer  rails,  is  here  set  forth,  together  with  data 
as  to  the  annual  range  in  the  market  quotations  of  these  products. 

Summary  of  net  costs  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  large  Bessemer 
BILLETS,  AND  HEAVY  Bessemer  RAILS,  1901  TO  1910. — ^The  net  costs 
of  products,  as  previously  discussed  in  this  chapter,  do  not  make  any 
allowance  for  additional  costs  (general  expense  and  depreciation). 
In  this  summary  of  net  costs,  however,  the  Bureau  has  added  as- 
sumed normal  additional  costs  of  $0.50  per  ton  for  Bessemer  pig 
iron,  $1.10  per  ton  for  large  Bessemer  billets,  and  $1.30  per  ton 
for  heavy  Bessemer  rails  (see  p.  289).  The  following  table  shows 
the  total  net  costs  of  Bessenier  pig  iron,  large  Bessemer  billets,  and 
heavy  Bessemer  rails,  from  1901  to  1910: 
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TABLE  137.— TYPICAL  TOTAL  NET  COSTS  PEK   GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  jPIG  IRON, 
LARGE  BESSEMER  BILLETS,  AND  HEAVY  BESSEMER  RAILS,  BY  YEARS,  1901-1310. 


Year. 

Typical 
total  net 

cost  of 
Bessemer 
pig  iron. ' 

Typical 
total  net 
cost  of large 
Bessemer 
billets.' 

Typical 
totd  net 
cost  of 
heavy 
Bessemer 
rails.' 

Year. 

Typical 
total  net 

cost  of 
Bessemer 
pig  iron. ' 

Typical 
total  net 
cost  of  large 
Bessemer 
billets.' 

Typical 
total  net 
cost  of 
heavy 
Bessemer 
■  rails.' 

1901 

(10.82 
11.08 
11.59 
U.U 
11.22 

117.83 
17.62 
18.21 
17.25 
16.83 

J17.25 
17.14 
17.84 
17.36 
17.49 

1906 

J11.49 
11.93 
11.50 
10.88 
11.40 

116.76 
17.65 
16.86 
16.10 
15.61 

$18. 07 

1902 

1907 

18.28 

1908 

18.67 

1904 

1909 

17.00 

1910 

18.11 

1  Includes  assumed  normal  additional  cost  of  $0.50  per  ton. 
'  Includes  assumed  normal  additional  cost  of  $1.10  per  ton. 
'  Includes  assumed  normal  additional  cost  of  11.30  per  ton. 

The  total  net  cost  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  represents  returns  for  three 
large  furnace  plants;  the  large  Bessemer  billets  were  produced  at  one 
of  these  plants,  while  the  heavy  Bessemer  rails  were  produced  at 
the  other  two. 

Special  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  there  was  com- 
paratively little  variation  in  total  net  costs;  the  maximum  variation 
was  SI. 11  per  ton  in  Bessemer  pig  iron,  $2.60  per  ton  in  large  Bessemer 
billets,  and  11.67  per  ton  in  heavy  Bessemer  rails. 

For  comparing  the  variations  of  these  total  net  costs  with  the 
variations  of  market  price  quotations,  certain  data  regarding  the  lat- 
ter are  given  below. 

Market  quotations  of  Bessemek  pig  iron,  Bessemer  billets, 
AND  Bessemer  rails,  1.901  to  1910. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
annual  range  of  market  quotations  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  large  Bes- 
semer billets,  and  heavy  Bessemer  rails,  according  to  the  Iron  Age, 
from  1901  to  1910: 

Table  138.— RANGE  OF  MARKET  QUOTATIONS  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  PIG 
IRON,  LARGE  BESSEMER  BILLETS,  AND  HEAVY  BESSEMER  KAILS,  BY  YEARS, 
1901-1910.' 


Year. 

Bessemer  pig  iron. 

Large  Bessemer 
billets. 

Heavy  Bessemer 
rails. 

Lojr. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

1901 

'  $13. 00 
16.50 
14.10 
12.26 
14.85 
18.10 
18.60 

,    15.40 

15,65 

■,  16.  60 

$16. 75 
22.00 
22.85 
16.85 
18.35 
23.85 
24.40 
19.40 
19.90 
19.90 

$19.75 
27.00 
23.00 
19.60 
21.00 
26.00 
28.00 
26.00 
23.00 
23.00 

$28.00 
33.00 
31.00 
23.00 
26.00 
29.60 
30.50 
28.00 
27.50 
27.50 

$26.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 

$28.00 

1902 

28.00 

1903  

28.00 

1904 

28.00 

1905 .       '       :.... 

28.00 

1906 ' 

28.00 

1907 , 

28.00 

1908 

28.00 

1909 ..'. 

28.00 

1910                                              

28.00 

1  Range  of  market  quotations  at  Pittsburgh,  as  reported  in  the  Iivn  Age, 
77232°— 13 26 
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An  examination  of  the  above  table  shows  that  there  were  great 
variations  in  the  market  quotations  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  Bes- 
semer billets,  but  no  change  at  all  in  Bessemer  rails  after  1901. 
These  variations  in  market  quotations  were  naturally  far  greater 
than  the  variations  in  net  costs  by  years,  discussed  above.  The  max- 
imum variation  in  the  market  quotations  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  was 
$12.15  per  ton,  as  against  a  variation  of  only  $1.11  per  ton  in  net 
costs  by  years.  The  maximum  variation  in  the  market  quota- 
tions of  Bessemer  billets  was  $13.50  per  ton,  as  against  a  variation 
of  $2.60  per  ton  in  net  costs  by  years.  The  maximum  variation  in 
the  market  quotations  of  Bessemer  rails  was  $2  per  ton,  as  agaiiist 
a  variation  of  $1.67  per  ton  in  net  costs  by  years.  The  market  quo- 
tation of  rails  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  it  has  remained  fixed  at  $28 
per  ton  since  May,  1901. 

It  should  be  home  in  mind,  however,  that  the  market  quotations 
in  the  above  table  can  not  be  compared  with  the  net  costs  in  Table 
137  to  obtain  the  profit  on  products  sold,  because  the  market  quo- 
tations merely  represent  the  annual  range  of  prices. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

STEEl  COEPOEATIOFS  BOOK  COSTS  AND  INTEGRATIOIT  COSTS 
AND  BELATION  TO  INVESTMENT. 

Section  1.  Book  costs. 

The  following  seven  chapters  deal  with  costs  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion alone  for  the  year  1910,  for  the  chief  raw  materials,  and  for 
typical  finished  products. 

As  already  stated  (see  p.  5),  the  unique  character  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  its  dominating  position  in  the  iadustry  make  the  subject 
of  its  costs  of  production  a  matter  of  public  concern. 

All  the  considerations  noted  in  preceding  chapters  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  revision  of  costs,  owing  to  the  effect  of  legal  organization, 
intercompany  transactions,  arbitrary  transfer  prices,  etc.,  apply  with 
especial  force  in  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  which  is  a  holding 
company  with  a  large  number  of  constituent  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies, and  which,  moreover,  is  the  only  steel-making  concern  with 
extensive  railroad  properties. 

The  industrial  activity  of  the  Steel  Corporation  covers  not  only  the 
mining  of  iron  ore  and  of  coal  and  the  making  of  coke,  but  also  the 
transporting  of  ore  by  both  rail  and  Lake,  while  its  iron  and  steel 
manufacturing  enterprises  cover  the  making  of  pig  iron,  steel,  and 
most  of  the  various  lines  of  rolled  products,  besides  some  more 
elaborated  commodities,  such  as  tin  plate,  manufactures  of  wire,  etc. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  ore  business  is  conducted  by  a  distinct 
company,  and  likewise  the  business  of  its  several  raihoads,  its  ore 
fleet,  and  its  several  coal  and  coke  producing  enterprises,  while  its 
iron  and  steel  manufacturing  business  is  divided  up  among  numerous 
companies,  most  of  which  are  severally  engaged  ia  the  production  of 
iron,  steel,  and  various  finished  products  of  steel. 

These  several  companies  have  a  separate  legal  existence,  and  are 
held  together  as  an  industrial  unit  through  the  ownership  of  their 
stocks  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  which  is  simply  a  holding  company. 
The  natural  consequence  of  the  separate  organization  of  these 
several  producing,  transporting,  and  manufacturing  companies  is 
that  each  one  of  them  has,  and  necessarily  must  have,  its  own  separate 
financial  accounts,  cost  accounts,  etc.,  and  these  accounts,  at  least 
in  most  cases,  have  had  a  continuous  existence  from  a  time  prior  to 
the  formation  of  the  Steel  Corporation.    Even  where  prior  to  the 
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organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation  these  manufacturing  companies 
controlled  ore-mining  property  and  indirectly  were  engaged  in  the 
production  of  ore,  this  was  always  done,  at  least  for  the  districts  using 
Lake  ore,  through  a  separate  company.  Thus,  the  consolidation  of 
the  various  ore  companies  controlled  by  the  Steel  Corporation  under 
a  central  direction,  as  at  the  present  time,  produced  no  important 
change  in  the  manner  of  accounting. 

Owing  in  part  to  this  legal  organization  and  in  part  to  a  more  or 
less  natural  separation  of  ore  mining,  ore  transportation,  and  coal 
and  coke  production  from  the  making  of  iron  and  steel  products,  the 
costs  of  production  in  these  several  branches  were  formerly,  and  are 
still,  generally  treated  as  independent  operations.  The  cost  of  a 
product  is  always  considered  by  the  Steel  Corporation  as  the  cost  to 
the  subsidiary  company  which  makes  it,  and  if  this  company  has  to 
pay  a  price  which  includes  a  profit  on  the  ore  or  coke  it  purchases 
from  another  subcompany,  such  price  is  regarded,  and  for  the  finan- 
cial accounts  of  the  subcompany  in  question  must  be  regarded,  as  a 
cost  to  that  company.  The  cost  to  the  subsidiary  companies,  figured 
in  this  way,  is  des^nated  company  or  book  cost  as  distinguished 
from  the  Steel  Corporation's  net  or  integration  cost. 

Section  2.  Integration  costs. 

While  the  above  is  the  natural  basis  for  the  cost  accounts  of  the 
several  constituent  companies,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
these  various  constituent  companies,  whether  engaged  in  ore  mining, 
ore  transportation,  coal  mining,  coke  making,  or  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  products,  are  in  fact  combined  into  a  single  iadustrial 
and  commercial  unit,  though  by  more  or  less  artificial  legal  arrange- 
ments, under  a  central  control  with  respect  to  every  branch  thereof, 
and  that  the  divisible  profits  from  each  of  these  companies  flow  or 
can  be  directed,  if  need  be,  into  a  single  treasury,  namely,  that  of  the 
Steel  Corporation. 

Now,  just  as  the  Steel  Corporation  in  its  combined  statements  of 
earnings  finds  it  important  to  distinguish  between  profits  finally  real- 
ized from  sales  to  outsiders  and  profits  resulting  from  intercompany 
sales  between  its  subcompanies  (see  Part  I,  pp.  332-344),  so  in  its 
cost  accounting  it  is  important  for  a  full  understanding  of  its  position 
as  a  producer  to  know  the  cost  of  its  products  without  the  inclusion 
of  the  profits  from  transportation  services  or  materials  sold  by  one 
subcompany  to  another.  For  this  reason  the  Steel  Corporation 
keeps  a  record  of  such  intercompany  profits  with  respect  to  materials 
transferred  or  transportation  services  rendered  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  it  to  determine,  at  least  with  approximate  accuracy, 
what  the  cost  would  be  if  no  such  intermediate  profits  were  charged 
into  costs.    Thus,  for  iron  ore  used  in  making  pig  iron  ihe  profit 
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on  ore  transportation,  whether  by  rail  or  Lake,  as  near  as  it  can  be 
determined,  together  with  profits  accruing  from  ore  docks,  besides, 
of  course,  the  profit  on  the  sale  of  the  ore  (i.  e.,  the  difference  between 
its  cost  and  the  price  received  by  the  ore  company),  is  duly  computed 
and  credited  to  the  item  of  ore  or  metallic  mixture.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  coke  used  in  making  pig  iron.  These  com- 
prise the  only  important  items  of  intercompany  profit  that  have 
relation  to  the  costs  of  pig  iron.  The  subtraction  of  these  items  of 
profit  for  ore,  coke,  etc.,  provides  the  Steel  Corporation  with  a  means 
of  revising  the  pig-iron  cost  as  shown  by  the  producing  company's 
accounts.  The  cost  thus  arrived  at  may  be  regarded  as  an  integra- 
tion cost.  It  may  be  correctly  called  an  integration  cost,  inasmuch 
as  it  relates  to  the  organization  as  a  highly  integrated  industrial 
unit. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  costs  stated  in  this  manner  because  the 
inclusion  of  intercompany  profits  involves,  from  a  statistical  point 
of  view,  an  inconsistent  treatment  of  the  several  stages  of  production, 
inasmuch  as  such  profits  are  not  charged  or  included  on  the  basis 
of  any  economic  principle,  but  simply  on  the  basis  of  legal  organiza- 
tion of  companies.  Furthermore,  if  at  any  particular  stage  of  pro- 
duction, as  for  example  ore  mining  or  ore  transportation,  the  profits 
were  unreasonably  high,  such  profits  would  be  incorporated  in  all 
subsequent  costs  and  enhance  them  unduly. 

Section  3.  Additional  costs. 

The  book  costs  and  integration  costs  shown  by  the  cost  sheets  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,  do  notinclude  any  "  additional  costs,"  such  as  were 
presented  in  Chapters  V  to  VII  of  this  report.  It  was  pointed  out 
(see  pp.  20-21)  that  these  additional  costs,  while  based  on  real 
expenses  and  real  charges  for  depreciation,  were  extremely  arbitrary 
and  were  allotted  by  a  somewhat  arbitrary  rule.  It  is  not  practicable 
to  determine  exactly  the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depre- 
ciation appearing  on  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  to  be  allocated  to  pig 
iron  and  the  various  products  of  steel  in  order  to  give  a  total  cost. 

After  consultation  with  officials  of  the  Steel  Corporation  the  follow- 
ing additional  costs  per  ton  covering  depreciation  and  general  expense 
were  decided  upon  as  representing  normal  charges  and  are  apparently 
more  representative  than  any  figures  which  could  be  computed  for  a 
single  year. 

Pig  iron $0.  50 

Ingota: 

Bessemer 60 

Open  hearth,  Northern  works 85 

Open  hearth,  Southern  works 95 
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Blooms: 

Bessemer $1. 00 

Open  hearth. .' 1-20 

Slabs: 

Bessemer 1. 00 

Open  hearth 1. 20 

Large  billets: 

Bessemer 1. 10 

Open  hearth 1. 30 

Small  billets: 

Bessemer 1. 20 

Open  hearth 1. 40 

Bails: 

Bessemer ■  1. 30 

Open  hearth,  Northern  works 1. 55 

Open  hearth,  Southern  works 1. 65 

Structural  shapes:  Open  hearth 1. 70 

Plates:  Open  hearth 1.80 

Section  4.  Character  of  antecedent  profits  eliminated  from  the  Steel 
Corporation's  company  or  book  costs. 

Although  the  Steel  Corporation  possesses  extraordinarily  complete 
records  of  its  business  and  profits,  even  it  can  not  figure  with  absolute 
precision  the  actual  amount  of  antecedent  transfer  profit  which  is 
contained  in  the  company  or  book  cost  of  a'  particular  product  at  a 
particular  plant.  Nor  can  such  a  calciilation  be  absolutely  precise 
in  the  case  of  transportation  profits,  because  with  respect  to  such 
profits  any  rule  for  allocating  the  total  net  operating  profits  to  a 
particular  commodity  transported  must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary, 
however  reasonable  or  proper  such  rule  may  be. 

Furthermore,  the  computations  of  the  Steel  Corporation  with 
respect  to  antecedent  transfer  profits  included  in  the  company  or 
book  costs  are  not  absolutely  complete.  In  such  a  complicated 
business  as  that  conducted  by  this  great  concern  there  are  a  great 
many  possible  ways  for  some  insignificant  items  of  profit  to  get  into 
the  cost  of  supplies,  etc.,  quite  apart  from  the  main  sources  of  such 
profit,  namely,  the  transfer  and  transportation  profits  on  the  chief 
raw  material  of  pig-iron  manufacture,  ore,  and  the  transfer  profits 
on  coal  and  coke  and  on  pig  iron  and  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
(which  are  occasionally  charged  as  they  pass  from  one  subcompany 
to  another)  in  succeeding  stages  of  manufacture.  Nevertheless,  the 
Steel  Corporation  does  trace  out  and  include  such  antecedent  transfer 
profits  with  extraordinary  care.  In  the  detailed  statements  of  iate- 
gration  profit,  particular  items  of  such  profit  as  small  as  one-tenth 
of  a  cent  per  ton  are  sometimes  shown  against  minor  items  of  cost. 

As  already  pomted  out,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Steel  Corporation's 
intercompany  profit  arises  from  the  transfer  of  ore  and  coke  and 
from  transportation  of  ore.    Its  transportation  profit  on  ore  is  de- 
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rived  principally  from  (1)  transportation  over  tlie  Duluth  &  Iron 
Range  Railroad  and  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Railway,  from 
the  mining  region  to  the  head  of  the  Lakes;  (2)  transportation  by 
the  vessels  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.,  from  upper  Lake  ports 
■  to  lower  Lake  ports;  (3)  transshipment  at  certain  docks  at  lower 
Lake  ports;  and  (4)  transportation  over  certain  raih-oads  running 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  furnaces  south  thereof,  particularly  the 
Bessemer  &  La!:e  Erie  Railroad,  connecting  the  ore  docks  at  Con- 
neaut  with  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Steel  Corporation  arrives  at  its  intercom- 
pany profit,  both  transfer  profit  on  raw  materials — ore  and  coke — 
and  transportation  profit  is,  in  substance,  as  follows: 

An  approximation  of  the  cost  and  profit  of  transporting  Steel  Cor- 
poration ore  over  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad,  the  Duluth, 
Missabe  &  Northern  Railway,  and  the  Pit|;sburgh  Steamship  Co.  is 
reported  by  the  Steel  Corporation  to  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.  To 
the  transportation  profit  arrived  at  in  this  way  the  Oliver  Iron 
Mining  Co.  adds  its  expected  transfer  profit  for  the  year  (based  on 
estimated  costs  of  mining  and  prices  of  ore  fixed  in  advance) .  This 
gives  the  Steel  Corporation  the  basis  for  arriving  at  its  integration 
cost  and  intercompany  profit  on  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports,  and  this  is 
the  profit  taken  up  by  the  constituent  companies  when  the  ore  is 
delivered  to  them.  All  cost,  price,  and  intercompany  profit  adjust- 
ments, to  meet  actual  conditions,  are  then  made  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

In  like  manner  an  approximation  of  the  cost  of  and  profit  from 
•  handling  ore  over  the  Pittsburgh  &  Coimeaut  Dock  Co.  and  the 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  is  reported  by  the  Steel  Corporation 
to  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  (the  constituent  company  consuming  the 
ore  handled  by  this  dock  and  railroad)  and  is  taken  up  by  it  when  the 
ore  is  delivered  in  like  maimer  as  the  reported  profit  at  lower  Lake 
ports. 

For  certain  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  the  Chicago  district 
which  are  served  with  raw  materials  transported  over  the  Elgin, 
Joliet  &  Eastern  Railway  there  is  also  a  small  amount  of  intercom- 
pany profit. 

In  computing  the  integration  profits  from  these  transportation 
facilities  the  Steel  Corporation  excludes  from  the  net  earnings  all 
interest  accruing  during  the  year  on  the  bonds  of  such  transportation 
agencies  in  so  far  as  they  are  held  by  outsiders,  and  not  by  the  Steel 
Corporation  itself. 

Practically  all  of  the  intercompany  transfer  profit  on  coke  accrues 
to  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  and  is  the  difference  between  the  actual 
cost  to  the  company  and  the  prices  received  f.  o.  b.  coke  ovens. 
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While  the  Steel  Corporation's  computations  of  the  integration 
profits  included  in  the  company  or  book  cost  are  not  absolutely  com- 
plete or  precise,  they  are  made  with  unusual  care  and  accuracy. 
Moreover,  there  woTild  be  no  practical  advantage  to  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration in  making  such  computations  absolutely  precise,  and  as  the 
possible  differences  in  cost  depending  on  such  precision  would  be 
yery  small  they  would  be  also  of  little  public  interest. 

Section  5.  Belation  of  company  or  book  costs  and  integration  costs  to 
investment. 

In  comparing  the  company  or  book  costs  and  the  integration  costs 
as  described  above,  it  is  of  Adtal  importance  to  discriminate  as  to  the 
respective  margins  between  these  two  costs  and  the  selling  price  in 
any  instance,  inasmuch  as  the  margin  in  the  first  case  constitutes  a 
return  on  quite  a  different  investment  as  compared  with  the  second. 
Take,  for  example,  the  book  cost  of  pig  iron,  which  may  be  assumed 
at  $14  per  ton,  and  the  selling  price  at  $16  per  ton.  The  margin  here 
is  $2  per  ton,  and  this  represents  a  profit  on  the  investment  and  risk 
in  the  operation  of  blast-furnace  plant  only.  For  this  same  pig  iron 
the  integration  cost  may  be  assumed  to  be  $10.50  per  ton,  which 
at  the  same  market  price  leaves  a  margin  or  profit  of  $5.50  per  ton, 
but  the  total  amount  of  profit  corresponding  to  this  margin  consti- 
tutes the  return  on  the  investment,  operation,  and  risk,  not  only  for 
the  blast-furnace  plant,  but  also  for  ore  mines,  ore  railroads,  ore  fleets, 
and  docks,  besides  coal  mines  and  cok^  works.  A  much  larger  margin 
of  profit  is  requisite,  obviously,  in  the  second  case  than  in  the  first, 
inasmuch  as  the  profit  must  afford  a  return  on  more  extensive  opera- 
tions, and  consequently  on  a  very  much  larger  investment. 

The  question  as  to  what  constitutes  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  case  of  the  above  illustration,  or  under  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances about  to  be  presented,  can  not  be  discussed  at  this  point, 
but  must  depend  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the  investment  and 
operations  in  each  department  of  the  business  and  the  attendant  risks. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

STEEL  COEPORATIOH'S  INTEGRATION  COSTS  OF  LAKE  STIPE- 
RIOB  ORE  FOR  1910. 

Section  1.  Introductory. 

A  brief  description  of  the  chemical  and  physical  character  of  Lake 
ore,  form  of  deposits,  the  systems  of  holding  and  working  such  deposits, 
and  the  transportation  to  the  markets  of  sale  has  already  been  given. 
(See  pp.  26-32.) 

The  total  production  of  Lake  Superior  ore  in  1910  is  officially 
reported  at  46,328,743  tons,  and  the  total  shipments  from  the  upper 
Lake  ports  at  43,442,397  tons.  The  production  of  Lake  ore  by  the 
Steel  Corporation  in  1910  was  23,010,216  tons,  or  49.7  per  cent  of 
the  total,  and  its  shipments  from  upper  Lake  ports  were  21,546,824 
tons,  or  49.6  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  total  production  of  Lake  ore  and  the  production  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  by  ranges,  for  the  year  1910  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Table  139.— TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  LAKE   ORE  ANE 
CORPORATION  FOR  191C 

PRODUCTION  OP  THE  STEEL 

Range. 

Total 
production. 

Production  of  Steel 
Corporation. 

Hesabi 

Gross  tons. 
30,676,409 

Gross  tons. 
17,876,059 

Per  cent. 
68.5 

VflrmilinTi 

1,390,360 
4,746,818 
4,631,427 
4,983,729 

1,338,110 

1^817,598 

792,539 

1,186,910 

96.2 

38.3 

Marqnettft.                                                                           ....  . 

17.1 

23.8 

Total  Old  Ranges 

15,762,334 

5,135,157 

32.6 

OraTirt  tnt^l 

46,328,743 

23,010,216 

49.7 

The  costs  of  Lake  ore,  as  has  already  been  shown  (see  pp.  32  and  33), 
are  usually  stated  at  lower  Lake  ports,  where  the  ore  is  generally 
sold,  and  iuclude,  therefore,  important  items  of  freight  for  both  rail 
and  Lake  transportation.  The  Steel  Corporation's  position  as  one 
of  the  principal  ore  carriers,  both  by  rail  and  Lake,  and  the  Bureau's 
computation  of  the  total  amount  of  these  transportation  profits  as 
well  as  tiie  average  rate  of  profit  per  ton  of  total  deUveries  at  lower 
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Lake  ports  have  already  been  stated  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906.  (See  p.  329.)  In  its  computations  of  the  integration  cost  of  its 
ore  at  lower  Lake  ports,  the  Steel  Corporation  does  not  take  any 
account  of  the  profits  which  it  receives  from  the  transportation  of 
ore  for  other  concerns. 

In  discussing  the  Steel  Corporation's  cost  of  Lake  Superior  ore 
for  the  year  1910  it  is  convenient  to  present  first  thp  cost  for  the 
region  as  a  whole  after  which  the  costs  by  ranges  and  for  individual 
mines  will  be  considered. 


Section  2.  Average  cost  of  Steel  Corporation's  total  Lake-ore  pro- 
duction for  1910. 

The  cost  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports  in  1910 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  in  the  same  form  as  used  in  previous 
statements  of  book  cost  (see  Table  3,  p.  34)  with  two  additional 
columns  showing,  respectively,  the  intercompany  transportation 
profits  elimiiiated  and  the  resultant  integration  cost: 

Table  140.— STEEL  CORPORATION'S  BOOK  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  LAKE  ORE  AT 
LOWER  LAKE  PORTS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  STATEMENTS, 
APPROXIMATE  INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRA- 
TION COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 


[23,010,216  gross  tons.] 

Item. 

Company 

or  book 

cost. 

Intercom- 
pany profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 

Integration  cost 
(exclusive  of 
any  return  to 
investment  on 
any  anterior 
stage  of  pro- 
duction or 
transportation). 

SO.  35 
.16 
.02 
.04 
.31 
.34 

SO  35 

Repairs  

02 

Expense  ....                                      ^ 

04 

Royalty 

O 

34 

1.21 
.74 
.75 

Rail  freight 

SO.  34 
.14 

40 

.61 

Total 

2.70 
.18 

.48 

2  22 

.18 

Total  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports 

2.88 

.48 

2.40 

1  Including  stripping. 


2  Intercompany  royalty,  S0.002. 


Cost  at  mine. — The  average  cost  at  mine  for  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's total  Lake-ore  production  for  1910,  as  shown  by  the  company's 
books,  was  $1.21  per  ton.  Labor,  which  includes  direct  produoing 
labor  only,  averaged  $0.35  per  ton  or  only  28.9  per  cent  of  the  mine 
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cost.  The  average  costs  of  supplies,  repairs,  and  mine  expense  were 
$0.15  per  ton,  $0.02  per  ton,  and  $0.04  per  ton,  respectively. 

Important  items  of  the  cost  of  ore  at  mine  were  depreciation  and 
royalty.  The  nature  of  these  items  of  cost  has  already  been  discussed. 
(See  pp.  28-32.)  The  average  charge  for  depreciation,  including 
stripping,  was  $0.31  per  ton  and  the  average  royalty  was  $0.34  per  ton. 
The  total  royalty  payments  were  distributed  over  the  total  tonnage 
mined.  A  few  of  the  mines  operated  were  owned  in  fee.  However, 
the  average  royalty  on  the  royalty  mines  alone,  eliminating  the  fee 
tonnage,  was  only  $0.01  higher,  namely,  $0.35  per  ton. 

In  the  average  cost  of  royalty  of  $0.34  per  ton  a  small  amount  of 
intercompany  profit  was  included.  The  intercompany  royalty  profit — 
that  arising  from  leases  by  one  subsidiary  company  to  another  at  an 
advanced  royalty — was,  however,  too  small  to  affect  the  average 
cost  as  stated  in  cents  per  ton.  No  other  item  of  cost  at  mine  was 
affected  by  intercompany  profits. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  average  royalty  cost 
shown  in  the  above  table,  namely,  I0.34per  ton,  was  high  oh  account  of 
the  payment  of  abnormally  large  royalties  on  the  ore  mined  under 
the  "  HiU  "  lease.  Eliminating  the  production  from  that  lease  and  the 
royalty  payments  thereon,  the  average  royalty  was  reduced' to  $0.28 
per  ton.  Inasmuch  as  this  lease  has  been  canceled  by  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration (effective  Jan.  1,  1915)  it  is  evident  that  the  abnormally  high 
charges  on  this  Hill  ore  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  factor 
in  the  Steel  Corporation's  ore  costs. 

Rail  and  Lake  freight. — ^The  average  company  or  book  cost  of 
rail  freight  (from  mines  to  upper  Lake  ports)  was  $0.74  per  ton.  In 
this  freight  charge  was  found  the  chief  part  of  the  intercompany 
profit.  These  profits  averaged  $0.34  per  ton  in  a  total  average  rail 
freight  charge  of  $0.74  per  ton.  The  net  cost  of  rail  freight  averaged, 
therefore,  only  $0.40  per  ton.  This  average  profit  in  the  rail  freight 
is  based  on  the  total  profit,  from  hauling  its  own  ore  divided  by  the 
total  ore  shipments  of  the  Steel  Corporation  from  the  Lake  region. 
On  that  part  of  the  tonnage  hauled  by  the  railroads  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration the  average  was,  of  course,  much  higher  because  out  of  the 
total  tonnage  shipped  only  three-fourths  was  hauled  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's railroads.  On  its  own  ore,  hauled  by  its  own  railroads,  the 
Steel  Corpora,tion's  railroad  profit  was  $0.45  per  ton.  (See  p.  383.) 
The  actual  amoimt  of  profit  in  the  rail  freight,  corresponding  to  the 
profit  per  ton  of  ore,  constituted,  so  far  as  this  part  of  the  ore  traffic 
was  concerned,  the  total  return  on  the  investment  in  the  upper  Lake 
railroads. 

Effective  November  30,  1911,  the  Steel  Corporation's  subsidiary 
railroads  (Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad  and  the  Duluth,  Missabe  & 
Northern  Railway)  running  to  the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion  Ranges 
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reduced  the  long-established  rates  by  $0.20  per  ton  on  ore  from  the 
Mesabi  Kange  and  from  $0.30  to  $0.40  per  ton  on  ore  from  the  Ver- 
milion Range.  The  ore  rates  thus  established  are  uniform  at  $0.60 
per  ton  for  both  of  these  Minnesota  ranges.  This,  of  course,  has  a 
decided  effect  in  reducing  the  company  or  book  cost  of  rail  freight 
as  weU  as  the  amount  of  intercompany  profit,  but  it  has  no  effect  on 
the  integration  cost. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  Lake  freight  (from  upper 
Lake  ports  to  lower  Lake  ports)  was  $0.75  per  ton.  The  average 
intercompany  profit  from  Lake  transportation  was  much  smaller 
than  from  rail  transportation,  namely,  only  $0.14  per  ton.  The  in- 
tegration cost  of  Lake  freight  averaged  $0.61  per  ton.  If  the  Steel 
Corporation  had  carried  all  of  its  own  ore,  the  profit  per  ton  would 
have  averaged  considerably  higher.  The  proportion  of  its  ore  ship- 
ments by  boats  of  other  carriers  in  1910  was  about  three-eighths 
of  its  total  shipments.  The  above  figure  of  the  integration  cost  of 
Lake  transportation  per  ton  for  all  the  ore  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
does  not  show  the  net  cost  for  the  transportation  of  its  own  ore  in 
its  own  vessels;  this  was  about  $0.55  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  transporting  the  ore  from  the  mines  to  lower 
Lake  ports  was  thus  reduced  from  $1.49  per  ton  to  only  $1.01  per 
ton.  The  intermediate  profit  of  $0.48  per  ton  constituted  the  entire 
return  from  this  part  of  the  ore  traffic  on  the  investment  in  the  rail- 
roads and  Lake  vessels.  This  traffic  was  the  chief  part  of  their  trans- 
portation business.  However,  this  profit,  as  shown  elsewhere,  was 
very  large.     (See  p.  504.) 

Total  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports. — ^Adding  to  the  cost  at  mine 
the  rail  and  Lake  freights,  discussed  above,  and  the  general  charges, 
principally  administrative  expenses  and  taxes,  gives  the  total  cost 
of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports.  Most  of  these  expenses  relate  to  the 
business  of  ore  mining,  but  in  part,  also,  to  the  commercial  and  other 
business  activities  of  the  ore  mining  company.  The  average  com- 
pany or  book  cost  of  aU  Lake  Superior  ore  delivered  at  lower  Lake 
ports  was  $2.88  per  ton;  the  average  transportation  profit  was  $0.48 
per  ton;  and  the  integration  cost  was  $2.40  per  ton.  For  aU  Bessemer 
ore  the  average  company  or  book  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports  was  $2.91 
per  ton;  the  transportation  profit,  $0.50  per  ton;  and  the  integration 
cost,  $2.41  per  ton;  while  for  aU  non-Bessemer  ore  the  average  com- 
pany or  book  cost  was  $2.85  per  ton;  the  transportation  profit,  $0.45 
per  ton;  and  the  integration  cost,  $2.40  per  ton.  The  integration  cost, 
as  already  noted,  is  a  cost  which  does  not  include  any  return  on  the 
mvestment  in  the  agencies  of  ore  transportation  in  so  far  as  this  part 
of  the  traffic  is  concerned. 
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Section  3.  Comparison  of  Steel  Corporation's  costs  for  Mesabi,  Ver- 
milion, and  Michigan  ranges  for  1910. 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  cost  for  all  of  the  production  oi  Lake 
ore  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910.  The  costs  by  specific  ranges 
are  of  particular  interest  as  showing  the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  production  on  those  ranges  in  which  the  Steel  Corporation 
earns  its  raU  transportation  profits. 

In  the  following  table  are  given,  separately,  the  average  costs  of  ore 
for  the  Mesabi  Range,  and  the  Vermilion  Range,  which  have  very  dif- 
ferent mine  costs  and  from  which  the  Steel  Corporation  has  its  own 
railroads,  and  also  for  the  Michigan  ranges  (i.  e.,  the  Menominee, 
Gogebic,  and  Marquette),  for  which  the  average  costs  at  lower  Lake 
ports  are  not  widely  different,  and  from  which  the  Steel  Corporation 
ships  its  ore  over  outside  railroads. 

TABIE  141— STEEL  CORPORATION'S  BOOK  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  ORE  FROM  THE 
MESABI,  VERMILION,  AND  MilCHIGAN  RANGES  AT  LOWER  LAKE  PORTS,  AS  SHOWN 
BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPROXIMATE  INTERCOMPANY 
PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  REC- 
ORDS OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 


Mesabi  Range 

Vermilion  Range  • 

Michigan  ranges 

(17,875,069  gross  tons). 

(1,338,110  gross  tons). 

(3,797,047  gross  tons). 

Integra^ 

Integra- 

Integra- 

tion cost 

tion  cost 

tion  cost 

(exclusive 

(exclusive 

(exclusive 

Item. 

Com- 

Inter- 
com- 

of  any 

return  to 

invest- 

Com- 

Inter- 
com- 

of any 

return  to 

invest- 

Com- 

Inter- 
com- 

of any 

return  to 

invest- 

pany 

or 
book 
cost. 

profit 
(ap- 
proxi- 
mate). 

ment  on 
any  an- 
terior 
stage  of 
produc- 
tion or 

transpor- 
tation). 

pany 

or 
book 
cost. 

pany 
profit 
(ap- 
proxi- 
mate). 

ment  on 
any  an- 
terior 
stage  of 
produc- 
tion or 

transpor- 
tation). 

pany 

or 
book 
cost. 

pany 
profit 

(ap- 
proxi- 
mate). 

ment  on 
any  an- 
terior 
stage  of 
produc- 
tion or 
transpor- 
tation). 

$0.21 
.11 

SO.  21 
.11 

10.57 
.30 

to.  57 
.30 

$0.91 
.30 

$0.91 

Supplies 

.30 

.01 

.01 

.03 

.03 

.07 

.07 

04 

04 

.04 

.04 

.07 

.07 

1.34 

.34 

.12 

.12 

.21 

.21 

Royalty 

.34 

m 

.34 

.39 

.39 

.33 

.33 

Cost  at  mine 

1.06 

1.05 

1.45 

1.45 

1.89 

1.89 

Railfteight 

.80 

to.  39 

.41 

.99 

to.  52 

.47 

.37 

.37 

.76 

.14 

.62 

.76 

.14 

.62 

.69 

$0.13 

.66 

Total 

2.61 
.18 

.83 

2.08 
.18 

3.20 
.17 

.66 

2.54 
.17 

2.95 
.13 

.13 

2.82 

General  charges 

.13 

Totalcost  at  low- 

er Lake  ports.. 

2.79 

.63 

2.26 

3.37 

.66 

2.71 

3.08 

.13 

2.95 

1  Includes  stripping  expenditures  of  $0.16  per  ton. 


>  Intercompany  royalty  $0,002. 
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The  total  production  of  Lake  ore  by  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the 
year  191.Q,  as  already  shown,  was  23,010,216  tons.  Of  this  total, 
17,875,059  tons,  or  77.7  per  cent,  were  from  theMesabi  Range,  1,338,1 1 0 
tons,  or  5.8  per  cent,  from  the  Vermilion  Range,  and  3,797,047  tons,  or 
16.5  per  cent,  from  the  Michigan  ranges. 

Cost  at  mine. — The  average  cost  at  mine  for  the  Mesabi  Range 
was  only  $1.05  per  ton  as  compared  with  $1.45  per  ton  for  the  Ver- 
milion Range  and  $1.89  per  ton  for  the  Michigan  ranges.  These 
differences  were  due  largely  to  differences  in  the  cost  of  labor 
which  averaged  only  $0.21  per  ton  for  the  Mesabi  Range  as  against 
$0.57  'per  ton  for  the  Vermilion  Range  and  $0.91  per  ton  for  the 
Michigan  ranges.  The  comparatively  low  labor  cost  for  the  Mesabi 
Range  was  due  largely  to  the  nature  of  the  ore  deposits  which  lie 
so  near  the  surface  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  ore  can  be  econom- 
ically mined  by  the  open-pit  system. 

There  was  also  a  large  difference  between  the  costs  of  supplies  for 
the  Mesabi  and  the  other  ranges  which  was  also  due  principally  to 
the  open-pit  system  of  mining.  The  average  cost  of  supplies  was 
$0.11  per  ton  for  the  Mesabi  Range,  and  $0.30  per  ton  for  both  the 
Vermilion  and  the  Michigan  ranges. 

The  item  of  depreciation  averaged  $0.34  per  ton  for  the  Mesabi 
Range,  this  including  the  absorption  of  stripping  expenditures, 
averaging  $0.16  per  ton.  For  the  Vermilion  Range  the  average 
depreciation  charge  was  only  $0.12  per  ton,  and  for  the  Michigan 
ranges  $0.21  per  ton.  No  stripping  costs  appear  for  the  Vermilion  or 
Michigan  ranges. 

The  royalty  payments,  as  already  noted,  were  averaged  over  the 
total  production  and  were  $0.34  for  the  Mesabi,  $0.39  for  the  Ver- 
milion, and  $0.33  for  the  Michigan  ranges.  The  average  royalty  on 
the  ore  mined  from  leased  properties  was  higher  than  the  averages 
shown  in  the  table.  The  average  royalty  payment  per  ton  by  ranges 
on  the  ore  mined  from  leased  properties  for  the  year  1910  was  as  follows: 

Mesabi  Range $0. 35 

Vermilion  Range 42 

Michigan  ranges 36 

The  abnormally  high  royalty  paid  on  the  "  Hill  "  ore,  all  located  on 
the  Mesabi  Range,  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  royalty  charge  on 
the  production  from  royalty  mines  only  on  that  range  by  $0.07  per 
ton.  The  average  royalty  on  ore  mined  from  leased  properties, 
excluding  that  mined  from  the  "Hill"  lease,  was  $0.28  per  ton,  and 
the  average  royalty  on  the  ore  mined  from  the  "Hill"  lease  was 
$0.83'  per  ton,  or  almost  exactly  three  times  as  much. 

1  This  is  exclusive  ol  transportation  and  dockage  chargeswbioh,  in  accordance  witli  the  lease,  are  included 
ander  the  royalty  rate  schedule, 
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Rail  and  Lake  freight. — The  average  company  or  book  cost 
of  rail  freight  from  the  Mesabi  Range  was  10.80  per  ton,  and  the 
average  freight  profit  on  the  total  shipments  was  $0.39  per  ton.  The 
average  freight  profit  was,  of  course,  considerably  lower  than  it 
would  have  been  if  all  the  ore  had  gone  over  the  lines  of  the  Steel 
Corporation.  A  considerable  proportion  was  hauled  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  If  the  profits  earned  by  the  Steel  Corporation's 
railroads  (Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  and  Duluth  &  Iron  Range) 
were  averaged  over  the  ore  of  the  Steel  Corporation  carried  from  the 
Mesabi  Range  by  those  roads  only,  the  average  profit  would  have 
been  approximately  S0.45  per  ton  instead  of  $0.39  per  ton.  How- 
ever, this  average  transportation  profit  of  $0.39  per  ton  for  the  Steel 
Corporation's  ore  shipped  from  the  Mesabi  Range  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  its  rail  freight  from  a  gross  charge  of  $0.80  to  an  integra- 
tion cost  of  S0.41  per  ton. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  rail  freight  from  the  Ver- 
milion Range  was  $0.99  per  ton,  and  the  average  transportation 
profit  was  $0.52  per  ton.  The  ore  shipped  from  this  range  was 
handled  by  the  Steel  Corporation's  railroad  (Duluth  &  Iron  Range) 
exclusively.  Deducting  the  average  profit  from  the  average  freight 
charge  gives  an  integration  cost  for  rail  freight  of  $0.47  per  ton  for 
the  ore  from  the  Vermilion  Range. 

The  average  cost  of  rail  freight  from  the  Michigan  ranges  to  upper 
Lake  ports  was  $0.37  per  ton.  This  average  rate  did  not  include 
any  intercompany  profit  accruing  to  the  Steel  Corporation  as  it  had 
no  raUroad  running  from  the  Michigan  ranges. 

Both  the  Mesabi  and  VermiUon  Ranges  shipped  their  ore  to  ports 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  all  of  which  had  the  same  rate  to  lower 
Lake  ports.  (See  p.  46.)  Consequently,  their  Lake-freight  charges 
averaged  the  same,  namely,  $0.76  per  ton,  and  also  the  profits  from 
Lake  transportation,  namely,  $0.14  per  ton.  The  integration  cost  of 
Lake  freight  for  the  ore  of  these  two  ranges,  therefore,  was  identical, 
namely,  $0.62  per  ton. 

The  Lake-freight  charges  on  the  ore  from  the  Michigan  ranges 
averaged  $0.69  per  ton.  The  ore  from  the  Michigan  ranges  was 
shipped  from  different  upper  Lake  ports  (see  p.  33)  than  that  from 
the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion  Ranges  and  the  Lake  rates  were  lower, 
except  from  Ashland,  which  served  the  Gogebic  Range.  The 
average  Lake  transportation  profit  on  the  ore  from  the  Michigan 
ranges  was  $0.13  per  ton  or  only  $0.01  per  ton  less  than  on  the  ore 
shipped  from  the  ports  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  Deductiog 
the  profit  of  $0.13  per  ton  gives  an  integration  cost  of  Lake  freight 
from  the  Michigan  range  ports  of  $0.56  per  ton. 

Total  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports. — ^The  average  company  or 
book  cost  of  Lake  ore  delivered  at  lower  Lake  ports  was  $2.79  per 
77232°— 13- ^27 
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ton  for  the  Mesabi  Range,  S3. 37  per  ton  for  tlie  Vermilion  Range, 
and  $3.08  for  the  Michigan  ranges.  Deducting  the  intercompany 
profit  of  $0.53  per  ton  for  the  Mesabi  Range,  $0.66  per  ton  for  the 
Vermilion  Range,  and  $0.13  per  ton  for  the  Michigan  ranges  gives  an 
integration  cost  of  $2.26  per  ton  for  the  Mesabi  Range,  $2.71  per  ton 
for  the  Vermilion  Range,  and  $2.95  per  ton  for  the  Michigan  ranges. 
As  stated  above,  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  integration 
costs,  to  the  extent  that  they  take  out  all  transportation  profit, 
allow  no  return  on  the  investment  in  these  transportation  agencies 
in  so  far  as  they  are  used  for  this  part  of  the  ore  traffic. 

Section  4.  Comparison  of  Steel  Corporation's  cost  by  mines  and  relation 
of  output  to  cost  for  1909. 

It  is  interesting  to  show  the  diEferences  in  the  cost  of  ore  at  mine 
for  different  mines.  This  has  been  done  for  the  43'  mines  operated 
by  the  Steel  Corporation  during  the  year  1909,  the  costs  for  the 
separate  mines  not  being  obtained  for  1910. 

Before  taking  up  these  costs  in  detail  it  is  desirable  to  call  attention 
briefly  to  the  fact  that  the  average  cost  at  mine  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's total  production  of  Lake  ore  in  1909  was  $1.01  per  ton,  as 
against  an  average  cost  for  1910  of  $1.21  per  ton.  A  comparison  of 
the  items  of  cost  for  the  two  years  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  142.— COMPARISON  OF  COST  AT  MINE  OF  STEEL  CORPOBATION'S  TOTAL  PKO- 
DtrCTION  OF  LAKE  ORE  IN  1909  AND  1910. 


Item. 

1910 

1909 

Increase. 

23,010,216 

21,355,141 

1,655,075 

$0.36 
.15 
.02 
.04 
.31 
.34 

JO.  30 
.14 
.02 
.03 
.25 
.27 

SO.  05 

.01 

■  .01 

.06 

.07 

Total  2           

1.21 

LOl 

.20 

'  Including  stripping. 

>  Not  including  general  and  administrative  expense  which  is  a  part  of  the  total  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports 
(seep.  380). 

The  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  cost  was  in  the  items  of  depre- 
ciation— a  more  or  less  arbitrary  charge — and  royalty.  Practically 
the  entire  increase  in  the  item  of  royalty  of  $0.07  per  ton  was  due 
to  a  larger  tonnage  mined  from  the  "HiU"  lease  in  1910  than  in  1909, 
namely,  2,152,976  tons  as  compared  with  41,624  tons. 

■  The  underground  and  surface  mining  operations  of  3  mines  and  the  hard  and  soft  ore  operations  cl 
another  mine  were  kept  separately,  so  that  disregarding  thes»  distinctions  there  were  only  39  mines. 
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HaTing  pointed  out  this  difference  in  the  total  mine  cost  for  all 
mines  collectively  in  the  two  years,  a  comparison  between  the 
detailed  costs  of  individual  mines  for  the  year  1909  will  now  be  taken 
up.    This  comparison  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  143.— COST  AT  MmE,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 
AND  TAXES,  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  IRON  ORE  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  MINES  OF  THE 
STEEL  CORPORATION  (DESIGNATED  BY  NUMBER)  AND  AVERAGE  FOR  ALL  MINES, 
FOR  1909. 

lEzplanatioa  ol  abbreviations  and  symbols:  "(M.)"  indicates  Minnesota  ranges;  "(Mich.),"  Michigan 
ranges;  "a,"  two  cost  sheets  from  one  mine,  showing  cost  of  underground  and  surface  mining  separately; 
"b,"  two  cost  sheets  from  one  mrae,  showing  cobt  of  mining  hard  ore  and  soft  ore  separately.] 


Item. 

1 
(M.). 

2 
(M.). 

3 
(M.)  a. 

(M.)  a. 

5 
(M.). 

6 
(M.). 

Production  in  gross  tons 

1,831,187 

3,040,097 

1,229,945 

706,231 

150,500 

1,660,112 

SO.  05 
.03 
.01 
.01 
.20 
.26 

SO.  04 
.03 
.01 
.01 
.23 
.25 

SO.  06 
.04 
.01 
.02 
.30 
.15 

SO.  11 
.07 

SO.  29 
.08 

SO.  07 

.04 

.01 

.02 
.40 
.04 

.03 
.27 

.02 

Depreciation  ^ 

.30 

Bovaltv                          .  . . 

25 

Cost  at  mme ' 

.56 

.57 

.58 

.64 

.67 

.69 

Item. 

7 
(M.)  a. 

8 
(M.). 

9 
(M.). 

10 
(M.). 

11 
(M.)., 

12 
(M.). 

Production  in  gross  tons 

1,848,234 

626,169 

1,775,915 

493,870 

384,428 

261,239 

Labor 

10.07 
.04 
.02 
.02 
.31 
.25 

SO.  08 
.05 
.01 
.01 
.33 
.25 

SO.  23 
.14 
.01 
.02 
.25 
.30 

SO.  42 
.18 
.01 
.03 
.10 
.25 

SO.  44 
.20 
.01 
.03 
.11 
.25 

SO.  40 

Supplies         

.25 

Repairs 

.01 

Expense 

-.03 

.10 

Royalty 

.27 

Cost  at  mine  * 

.71 

.73 

.95 

.99 

1.04 

1.06 

Item. 

13 

(M.). 

14 
(M.). 

15 
(M.). 

16 
(M.)a. 

17 
(M.). 

18 
(M.). 

330,760 

174,557 

89,981 

632,509 

89,136 

279,931 

Labor 

SO.  38 
.21 
.01 
.03 
.10 
.35 

SO.  37 
.26 
.04 
.03 
.10 
.30 

SO.  15 
.06 
.01 
.03 
.85 

SO.  54 
.23 
.02 
.03 
.10 
.31 

SO.  33 
.38 
.01 
.03 
.10 
.40 

SO.  4? 

Supplies 

.21 

Repairs 

.02 

Expense 

.01 

.26 

Royalty ...    . 

.31 

Cost  at  mine  2 

1.08 

1.10 

1.10 

1.23 

1.25 

1.28 

>  Including  stripping. 

'  The  cost  at  mine  docs  not  in^ilude  the  additional  costs  of  general  and  administrative  expense  and  taxes 
shown  on  profit  and  loss  accounts.  Such  additional  costs  are  Included  in  all  statements  where  costs  at 
lower  Lake  ports  are  shown.    (See  p.  380.) 
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Table  143.— COST  AT  MINE,  BXCLTTSIVE  OF  GBNEEAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 
AND  TAXES,  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  IRON  ORE  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  MINES  OF  THE 
STEEL  CORPORATION  (DESIGNATED  BY  NUMBER)  AND  AVERAGE  FOR  ALL  MINES, 
FOR  1909— Continued. 


Item. 


19 
(M.). 


20 
(M.). 


21 

(M.). 


22 
(M.). 


23 

(M.). 


24 

(Mich.). 


Production  in  gross  tons. 

Labor 

Supplies 

Repairs 

Expense 

Depreciation  i 

Royalty 


Cost  at  mines. 


193,371 


79,767 


392, 134 


458,718 


592,973 


249,176 


{0.43 
.21 
.02 
.03 
.10 
.50 


SO.  65 
.25 
.01 
.02 
.13 
.25 


SO.  08 
.05 
.01 
.05 
.75 


SO.  43 
.26 
.04 
.04 
.10 
.51 


1.29 


1.38 


SO.  60 
.36 


.02 
.10 


SO.  58 
.19 
.03 
.06 
.10 
.43 


Item. 


25 
(M.). 


26 
(Mich.). 


27 
(Mich.). 


28 
(Mich.). 


29 
(Mich.). 


30 
(M.). 


Production  in  gross  tons. 

Labor 

Supplies 

Repairs 


Depreciation  i 
Royalty 


Cost  at  mine  2. 


522, 141 


247,582 


1,086,629 


6,857 


50.47 
.24 


.16 
.60 


SO.  67 
.22 
.04 
.06 
.40 
.20 


SO.  88 
.25 
.05 
.04 
.16 
.27 


SO.  97 
.31 

.08 
.08 
.17 
.12 


SO.  77 
.29 
.06 
.04 
.19 
.46 


SO.  97 
.41 
.04 
.03 
-.10 
.26 


1.42 


1.48 


1.64 


1.73 


1.79 


Item. 


31 
(Mich.). 


32 
(M.)a. 


(M.). 


34 
(M.). 


35 
(Mich.). 


(Mioh.)b. 


37 
(Mirfh.). 


Production  in  gross  tons- 

Labor 

Supplies 

Repairs 


Depreciation'. 
Royalty 


Cost  at  mines.. 


114,820 


93,046 


83,274 


3,093 


308,010 


238,384 


46,671 


SO.  66 
.29 
.06 
.06 
.45 


SO.  96 
.62 
.04 
.04 
.26 
.01 


SO.  14 
.14 
.02 
.16 
.83 
.62 


SI.  06 
.37 
.06 
.05 
.20 
.25 


SO.  81 
.36 
.06 
.04 
.50 
.30 


SI.  08 
.39 
.14 
.04 
.61 


SO.  61 
.13 
.03 
1.48 
.11 
.15 


1.81 


1.81 


2.07 


2.16 


2.41 


Item. 


(Mich.)  b. 


(M.). 


40 
(Mich.). 


41 
(Mich.). 


42 
{M.)a. 


43 
(Mich.). 


All  mines. 


Production  in  gross  tons. 

Labor 

Supplies 

Repairs 

Expense 

Depreciation' 

Royalty 


105,821 


82,824 


96,325 


125,090 


11,468 


21,356,141 


SI.  38 
.60 
.12 
.06 
.40 


SI.  43 
.70 
.18 
.10 
.26 


SI.  21 
.48 
.06 
.06 
.56 


SI.  46 


SI.  66 
.76 
.06 
.04 
.22 
.26 


S3. 02 
1.63 


.61 

.15 


SO.  30 
.14 
.02 
.03 
.26 
.27 


Cost  at  mine'.. 


2.56 


2.6 


2.6 


6.64 


1.01 


1  Including  stripping. 

s  The  cost  at  mine  does  not  include  the  additional  costs  of  general  and  administrative  expense  and  taxes 
shewn  on  profit  and  loss  accounts.  Such  additional  costs  are  included  in  all  statements  where  costs  at 
lower  Lake  ports  are  shown.    (See  p.  380.) 
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In  this  table,  it  will  be  seen,  the  mines  have  been  arranged  according 
to  rank  in  cost  at  mine  and  have  been  designated  by  number. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  at  length  on  the  cost  variations  of 
individual  mines  shown  in  the  table.  The  cost  at  mine,  it  will  be 
noted)  ranged  from  $0.56  per  ton  to  $5.64  per  ton.  The  latter 
figure,  however,  is  abnormal,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  small 
output.  The  next  highest  cost  was  $2.96  per  ton,  and  there  was 
one  other  mine  with  a  cost  nearly  as  high.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
mines  showing  the  lowest  costs  are  located  on  the  Minnesota  ranges. 
Furthermore,  all  of  the  mines  having  a  cost  of  less  than  $0.75  per  ton, 
excepting  one  (No.  5),  were  open-pit  mines.  Very  low  labor  costs 
per  ton  generally  indicate  open-pit  mines. 

In  general,  there  was  a  marked  connection  between  low  cost  and 
large  production. '  Thus,  of  the  1 0  mines  for  1 909  having  a  mine  cost  of 
less  than  $1  per  ton,  6  had  an  aggregate  production  of  over  11,000,000 
tons,  and  the  remaining  4  had  an  aggregate  production  of  nearly 
2,000,000  tons.  In  fact,  of  these  10  mines  having  a  cost  at  mine  of 
less  than  $1  per  ton,  only  2  had  a  production  of  less  than  600,000 
tons  each.  Although  always  an  important  factor,  volume  of  pro- 
duction was  by  no  means  invariably  the  controlling  factor  in.  cost. 
Thus,  as  between  the  several  mines  with  a  production  of  approxi- 
mately 1,750,000  tons  each,  there  were  very  wide  differences  in 
cost.  This  was  partly  due  to  differences  in  depreciation  and  royalty. 
Nevertheless,  the  statement  holds  true  generally  that  a  rather  high 
cost  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  small  production.  While  low  costs 
generally  went,  therefore,  with  large  production,  the  open-pit  sys- 
tem of  mining,  as  noted  more  particularly  below,  was  especially 
characterized  by  low  costs,  and  this  system  of  exploitation  facilitated 
large  production. 

The  influence  of  large  production  on  cost  is  further  shown  in  the 
following  table,  which  gives  the  cost  at  mine  for  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's total  production  of  ore  for  1909,  in  which  the  several  mines  are 
grouped  on  the  basis  of  differences  in  cost  at  mine. 

Table  144.— COST  OF  LAKE  SUPBEIOE  IKON  ORE  FOE  THE  MINES  OF  THE  STEEL  COE- 
POEATION  GEOUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  DIFFEEBNCES  EST  COST  AT  MINE  FOE  THE 
YEAE  1909.     , 


Cost  group. 

Mines. 

Total 
toimage. 

Average 
cost. 

.From  10.60  to  SI ; 

10 
16 
8 
3 
S 
1 

13,362,260 

4,771,214 

2,157,342 

592,965 

459,892 

11,468 

$0.68 

From  il  to  $1.50 

1.27 

From  51.50  to  52 

1.75 

From  12  to  $2.50 ; 

2.13 

From  $2.50  to  $3 

2.74 

Over  $3 

5.64 

Total' 

43 

21,355,141 

1.01 

>  Not  including  general  and  adninistratlve  expense,  wbicli  is  a  part  of  tlie  total  cost  at  lower  Lake 
ports.     (See  p.  380.) 
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Of  the  total  production  of  21,355,141  tons,  13,362,260  tons,  or  62.6 
per  cent,  were  produced  by  10  mines  at  an  average  cost  at  mine 
of  only  10.68  per  ton  as  compared  with  an  average  cost  at  miiie  for 
the  remaining  33  mines  of  $1.55  per  ton.  The  10  mines  iabove 
referred  to  had  an  average  production  per  mine  of  1,336,226  tons, 
while  the  remaining  33  mines  had  an  average  production  of  only 
242,209  tons. 

The  influence  of  output  on  the  cost  of  production  is  shown  even 
more  plainly  by  the  same  cost  data  grouped  on  thie  basis  of  pro- 
duction per  mine.  In  the  following  table  three  main  groups  are 
made,  namely,  open-pit  mines  on  the  Mesabi  Range,  undergroimd 
mines  on  the  Mesabi  Range,  and  all  mines  on  the  Old  Ranges.  Such 
a  grouping  is  necessary  in  order  to  show  properly  the  effect  of  the 
factor  of  tonnage  inasmuch  as  the  technical  methods  are  obviously 
quite  different  for  the  first  two  groups  while  the  general  character 
of  the  Mesabi  ore  deposits  is  distinctly  more  favorable  to  cheap 
mining  than  that  of  the  Old  Ranges. 

Table  145.— COST  AT  MINE  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  IRON  ORE  FOR  MINES  OF  THE  STEEL 
CORPORATION  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  PER  MINE  (1) 
MESABI  RANGE  OPEN-PIT  MINES,  (2)  MESABI  RANGE  UNDERGROUND  AND  OTHER 
MINES,  (3)  OLD  RANGE  MINES,  FOR  1909. 


Tonnage  group  (gross  tons). 


Total 
tonnage. 


Average 
cost.i 


MESABI  BANOE  OPEN-PIT  MINES. 

Under  500,000 

From  600,000  to  1,000,000 

From  1,000,000  to  1,500,000 

From  1,500,000  to  2,000,000 

Over  2,000,000 


Total., 


MESABI  RANGE  ITNDEEGROUND  AND  OTHIE  MINES. 


Under  200,000 

From  200,000  to  400,000. 
From  400,000  to  600,000 . 
From  600,000  to  800,000 . 
Over  800,000 


Total., 


OLD  RANGE   MINES. 


Under  200,000 

From  200,000  to  400,000. 
From  400,000  to  600,000. 
Over  600,000 


Total 

Grand  total. 


565,389 
1,332,400 
1,229,945 
5,339,533 
3,040,097 


11,507,364 


576,456 
1,387,983 
1,086,843 

632,509 
1,175,915 


5,459,706 


1,016,292 

1,304,391 

980,859 

1,086,529 


18 


4,388,071 


21,355,141 


$1.36 
.68 
.58 
.65 
.67 


1.37 
L20 
1.21 
1.23 
.95 


1.14 


2.02 
L69 
L52 
1.79 


1.75 
1.01 


I  Not  including  general  and  administrative  expense,  which  is  a  part  of  the  total  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports. 
(Bee  p.  380.) 
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As  between  the  three  principal  groups  of  mines  here  shown,  the 
broad  consideration  should  be  noted  that  differences  in  cost  were 
dependent  on  the  technical  and  natural  conditions  of  mining  as  well 
as  on  differences  in  tonnage. 

The  average  output  per  mine  for  the  open-pit  mines  on  the  Mesabi 
Eange  was  1,150,736  tons,  and  the  average  output  per  mine  for  the 
underground  mines  on  the  Mesabi  Kange  was  only  363,980  tons. 
The  average  output  per  mine  on  the  Old  Ranges,  all  of  which  were 
imderground,  was  stiU  lower,  namely,  243,782  tons. 

The  average  cost  at  mine  was  $0.66  per  ton  for  the  open-pit  mines 
on  the  Mesabi  Range,  $1.14  per  ton  for  the  underground  mines  on 
the  Mesabi  Range,  and  $1.75  per  ton  for  the  mines  on  the  Old  Ranges. 

On  the  Mesabi  Range  there  were  five  open-pit  mines  with  a  pro-* 
duction  in  excess  of  1,000,000  tons  each.  The  production  of  four  of 
the  five  mines  was  over  1,500,000  tons  each,  and  one  mine  produced  in 
excess  of  3,000,000  tons.  Only  two  underground  mines  on  the  Mesabi 
Range  produced  in  excess  of  600,000  tons.  The  production  of  one 
was  632,509  and  the  other  1,775,915  tons.  There  was  but  one  mine 
on  the  old  Ranges  (Vermilion  and  Michigan  ranges)  which  had  a 
production  of  more  than  1,000,000  tons;  this  mine  produced  1,086,529 
tons.     The  nearest  to  this  was  a  production  of  522,141  tons. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows  that,  broadly  speaking,  for  each 
group,  the  average  costs  of  mining  tended  to  be  lower  for  mines 
having  large  production  as  compared  with  those  having  a  smaller 
production.  This  is  not  always  the  case,  however,  because  various 
other  factors  besides  volume  of  output  affect  the  average  cost  per 
ton. 

Section  5.  Profits  on  ore  sold. 

The  ore  mining  subsidiary  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  namely,  the 
Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.,  sold  .or  transferred  its  ore  at  a  very  large 
profit,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Table  146.— BOOK  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  FOR  ORE  SOLD  OR 
BY  THE  OLIVER  IRON  MINING  CO.  IN  1910. 

TRANSFERRED 

« ■       —            -                        ■  ■     - -■ 

Grade. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Proflt.l 

13.21 
2.83 
3.11 
2.79 

$5.27 
4.51 
4.27 
3.54 

S2.06 

Mesabi  Bessemer                . .                                               .             

1.68 

1.16 

Mesabi  non-Bessemer        . .                   

.76 

Bessemer 

2.91 
2.8S 

4.67 
3.67 

1.76 

.82 

2.88 

4.18 

1.30 

^  Not  including  profits  of  tiansportation  companies. 
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It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  costs  of  Old  Range  and  Mesabi 
ores  did  not  differ  much  between  the  two  grades,  though  the  non- 
Bessemer  grade  had  a  lower  cost  in  each  case.  The  Old  Range  ores, 
as  already  shown,  cost  much  more  than  the  Mesabi  ores. 

The  highest  average  price  was  received  for  Bessemer  ores,  while  that 
for  Old  Range  Bessemer  was  much  higher  than  for  Mesabi  Bessemer. 
The  Old  Range  non-Bessemer  ore  also  commanded  a  higher  price  than 
the  Mesabi  non-Bessemer.  Although  the  higher  cost  of  Old  Range 
Bessemer  ore  partly  offset  the  higher  price,  the  profit  on  this  grade 
was  the  highest,  namely,  $2.06  per  ton.  Mesabi  Bessemer  ore  showed 
the  next  highest  profit,  namely,  $1.68  per  ton.  The  profit  for  Mesabi 
non-Bessemer  was  only  $0.75  per  ton,  as  against  $1.16  per  ton  for 
'Old  Range  non-Bessemer  ore.  The  average  profit  for  Bessemer  ore 
was  $1.76,  and  for  non-Bessemer  ore  $0.82,  while  the  average  profit 
on  both  grades  combined  was  $1.30  per  ton. 

There  were  considerable  discrepancies  between  the  base  prices 
quoted  in  the  market  and  the  actual  average  prices  received.  Thus, 
for  Old  Range  Bessemer  ore  the  base  price  was  $5  per  ton,  as  against 
average  proceeds  of  $5.27.  The  higher  price  realized  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  average  ^rade  shipped  was  better  than  the 
base  grade  for  which  the  price  quoted  was  made.  For  Mesabi  Bes- 
semer ore,  on  the  other  hand,  the  base  price  was  $4.75  and  average 
proceeds  only  $4.51.  The  difference  in  this  case  was  due  probably 
to  the  fact  that  the  average  grade  shipped  was  inferior  to  the  base 
grade.  Similarly,  for  Old  Range  non-Bessemer  ore  the  base  price 
was  $4.20  and  the  actual  average  proceeds  $4.27  per  ton,  while  for 
Mesabi  non-Bessemer  the  base  price  was  $4,  and  the  actual  average 
proceeds  were  only  $3.54  per  ton. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

STEEL    CORPORATION'S    INTEGRATION    COSTS    OP   COKE 

FOR  1910. 

Section  1.  Introductory. 

The  uses  of  coke,  the  deposits  and  character  of  coking  coal,  and 
a  description  of  coking  plants  and  processes  have  already  been  noted. 
(See  pp.  58-62.) 

The  great  bulk  of  the  coke  of  the  Steel  Corporation  was  produced 
in  the  Connellsville  district  in  beehive  ovens,  but  there  were  two  im- 
portant subcompanies  which  made  by-product  coke  in  1910.  It  is 
only  in  the  case  of  the  by-product  coke  costs  that  intermediate  profits 
appear. 

Section  2.  Steel   Corporation's  integration  cost  of  beehive  coke  for 
1910. 

The  Northern  beehive  coke  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  was  pro- 
duced by  three  companies,  two  ia  the  Connellsville  district,  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Co.  and  the  Hostetter-ConnellsvUle  Coke  Co.,  and  one  in 
the  Pocahontas  district,  the  United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  The  costs 
of  mining  coal  and  coking  it  are  shown  combined,  according  to  the 
practice  of  these  companies.  Although  the  method  of  cost  keeping 
practiced  by  these  companies  did  not  involve  the  inclusion  of  any 
integration  profits,  their  costs  are  of  importance,  as  entering  into 
the  cost  of  pig  iron  and  subsequent  products,  and  are,  therefore, 
given  in  the  following  table : 

Table  147.— STEEL  COEPOEATION'S  AVERAGE  COST  PEE  NET  TON  OF  BEEHIVE  COKB 
IN  THE  CONNELLSVILLE  AND  POCAHONTAS  DISTRICTS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING 
COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS  (WHICH  DO  NOT  INCLUDE  ANY  ESTTBRCOMPANY  PROFIT), 
FOR  1910. 


Item. 

Connellsville 

district:  H.C. 

Frick  Coke 

Co.  and 

Hostetter- 

Connelisville 

Coke  Co. 

(10,241,971 

tons). 

Pocahontas 

district: 

United  States 

Coal  &  Coke 

Co.  (633,680 

tons). 

Item. 

Connellsville 

district:  H.C. 

Frick  Coke 

Co.  and 

Hostettei- 

Connelisville 

Coke  Co. 

(10,241,971 

tons). 

Pocaliontas 

district: 

United  States 

Coal  &  Coke 

Co.  (633,680 

tons). 

Labor  

11.07 
.22 
.03 
.10 
.IS 

tl.06 
.26 
.06 
.16 
.05 

$0.01 

SO.  14 

Materials 

Total 

1.61 
.07 

Repairs 

1.73 

Less  credit 

General  expense 

.08 

Total  book  cost. 

Depreciation 

1.54 
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The  production  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  was  so  large  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  two  that  the  average  cost  of  the  total  produc- 
tion is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  cost  for  the  Frick  company. 

The  cost  of  labor,  $1.07  per  net  ton  for  the  ConneUsvUle  district  and 
$1.06  per  net  ton  for  the  Pocahontas  district,  included  the  cost  of 
labor  in  miaing  and  coking  the  coal,  and  was  by  far  the  most  important 
item  of  coke  cost. 

Materials  cost  $0.22  per  net  ton  of  coke  for  the  ConnellsviUe  district 
and  $0.26  per  net  ton  for  the  Pocahontas  district.  Repairs  and 
general  expense  also  were  higher  for  the  Pocahontas  district  than  for 
the  ConneUsvUle  district. 

,  ConnellsviUe  coking  coal  was  chiefly  owned  ,in  fee,  so  that  most  of  the 
item  of  depreciation  for  that  district  ($0.18  per  net  ton)  was  for  extin- 
guishment of  the  coal.  In  the  Pocahontas/iistrict,  however,  the  coal 
deposits  were  operated  under  lease,  so  that  in  this  case  the  item  of 
depreciation,  namely,  $0.05  per  net  ton,  represented  only  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  mine  improvements  and  the  coke  ovens. 

For  both  the  ConneUsvUle  and  the  Pocahontas  districts  there  were 
certain  credits  to  cost  as  reckoned  by  the  companies.  These  credits 
averaged  $0.07  per  net  ton  of  coke  for  the  ConneUsvUle  district  and 
$0.08  per  net  ton  for  the  Pocahontas  district.  The  most  important 
item  of  credit  was  from  the  rent  of  houses  to  employees. 

The  total  book  cost  of  coke  per  net  ton  was  $1.54  for  the  Con- 
neUsvUle district  and  $1.65  for  the  Pocahontas  djistrict.  These  costs, 
as  already  stated,  were  also  net  costs,  because  no  intercompany  profits 
were  included  therein. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  average  cost  of  sales  and  transfers  of 
ConneUsvUle  coke  in  1910  was  $1.58,  or  $0.04  higher  than  the  aver- 
age cost  of  production.  The  average  price  received  for  ConnellsviUe 
coke  was  $2.03  per  net  ton  and  the  average  profit,  therefore,  was  $0.45. 

Section  3.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  by-product  coke  foi 
1910. 

Only  a  comparatively  small  tonnage  of  the  coke  produced  by  the 
Steei  Corporation  in  1910  was  made  in  by-product  ovens,  these  coke 
plants  being  located  at  certain  steel  works.  For  by-product  coke  the 
costs  of  mining  the  coal  used  were  all  included  in  the  item  of  coal. 

The  table  foUowing  shows  the  production  of  Northern  by-product 
coke  at  two  important  works  in  1910,  which  comprised  all  by-product 
coke  directly  produced  by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  that  year. 
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Table  148.--STJ;EL  CORPOEATION'S  BOOK  COST  OF  BY-PRODUCT  COKE  PER  NET  TON, 
AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPROXIMATE  INTERCOM- 
PANY PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY 
THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 

[1,474,447  net  tons.] 


Item. 


Company 

or  book 

cost. 


Intereom- 
panyproflt 
(approxi- 
mate). 


lategration 
cost  (exclu- 
sive of  any 
return  to  in- 
vestment on 
any  anterior 
stage  of  pro- 
duction or 
transporta- 
tion). 


Coal,  including  Jreight 

Labor 

Repairs 

Supplies 

General  expense 

Rebuilding  fund 

Total 

Less  credit  for  breeze  coke  and  coke  dust 
Cost  at  ovens 

Value  of  by-products 

Less  by-products  expense 

Credit  for  by-products 

Net  cost 


$3.6 


.25 
.17 
.03 
.16 
.05 


4.34 
.07 


4.27 


.78 
.20 


.58 


to.  34 


;3.34 
.25 
•17 
.03 
.16 
.05 


4.00 
.07 


.34 


.78 
.20 


.34 


.58 
3.3« 


The  total  production  of  by-product  coke  covered  by  the  foregoing 
statement  is  1,474,447  net  tons.  To  produce  this  quantity  required 
1,919,257  net  tons  of  coal,  indicating  a  yield  of  76.8  per  cent.  This 
was  considerably  higher  than  the  average  yield  for  all  companies  for 
the  period  .1902  to  1906,  which  ranged  from  63.9  per  cent  in  1902  to 
71.9  per  cent  in  1906.     (See  p.  74.) 

The  company  or  book  cost  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  production 
of  by-product  coke  in  1910  at  these  two  important  works,  after 
deducting  the  credits  for  "breeze"  (fine  coke  not  suitable  for  fur- 
naces) and  for  by-products,  was  $3.69  per  net  ton.  This  cost  de- 
pended chiefly  on  the  cost  of  coal,  which  included,  of  course,  a  con- 
siderable freight  expense  for  bringing  it  to  the  coke  ovens,  because 
these,  as  npted  above,  were  located  at  the  steel  plants.  The  company 
or  book  cost  of  coal  was  $3.68  per  net  ton  of  coke  produced  as  against 
a  net  book  cost  of  coke  of  $3.69  per  net  ton.  The  price  of  the  coal  at 
the  ovens  was  $2.82  per  net  ton,  the  cost  of  waste  in  coking  was  $0.86 
per  net  ton,  and  the  net  cost  of  coking  only  $0.01  per  net  ton.  In 
other  words,  the  credits  counterbalanced  practically  all  the  costs  of 
coking,  other  than  the  cOst  of  coal. 
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The  producing  labor  and  other  costs,  as  akeady  indicated,  include 
only  those  at  coke  ovens,  as  this  labor  and  other  costs  at  the  acces- 
sory by-product  recovery  plant  are  kept  separately  and  deducted 
from  the  gross  value  of  the  by-products.  The  rebuilding  fund  is 
substantially  a  depreciation  allowance. 

The  gross  book  cost  of  the  coke  was  $4.27  per  net  ton.  Against 
this  gross  cost  the  value  of  the  by-products,  less"  the  expense  of 
operating  the  by-product  department,  was  customarily  credited. 

The  by-products  consisted  of  fuel  gas,  tar,  and  ammonia.  The 
value  of  fuel  gas  was  $0.21  per  net  ton  of  coke,  the  value  of  tar  was 
$0.13  per  net  ton  of  coke,  and  the  value  of  sulphate  of  ammonium  and 
ammoniacal  hquor  was  $0.44  per  net  ton  of  coke,  making  a  total  value 
of  by-products  of  $0.78  per  net  ton  of  coke.  From  this  must  be  de- 
ducted the  expenses  of  operating  the  by-product  departnient — labor, 
steam,  sulphuric  acid,  etc. — which  averaged  $0.20  per  net  ton  of  coke, 
giving  a  credit  of  $0.58.  The  deduction  of  this  credit  leaves  a  cost  of 
$3.69  per  net  ton  of  coke,  as  stated  above. 

In  this  company  or  book  cost,  as  shown  by  the  table,  there  was  an 
intercompany  profit  included  in  the  price  of  the  coal  used  which 
accrued  to  subsidiary  coal  companies  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  This 
intercompany  profit  averaged  $0.34  per  net  ton  of  coke  produced. 
Deducting  this  item  of  intercompany  profit  from  the  cost  of  the  coal 
nsed  reduces  the  coal  cost  from  $3.68  per  net  ton  of  coke  to  $3.34. 

As  this  was  the  only  item  of  intercompany  profit  affecting  the  com-' 
pany  or  book  cost  of  coke  at  these  works,  the  gross  cost  of  coke  at 
ovens  and  the  net  cost  were  reduced  in  exactly  the  same  measure  as  the 
cost  of  the  coal  used.  The  final  effect  of  the  elimination  of  this  profit 
is  seen,  of  course,  in  the  cost  of  coke,  which  was  reduced  from  $3.69 
to  $3.35  per  net  ton. 

This  cost  represents,  therefore,  the  integration  cost  of  this  by- 
product coke,  without  allowing  any  return  on  the  capital  invested  in 
the  coal  mines  supplying  the  coal,  in  so  far  as  this  part  of  their  coal 
business  is  concerned. 

Some  idea  of  the  advantage  of  producing  by-product  coke  instead 
of  using  ConneUsville  beehive  coke  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  cost 
of  ConnellsvUle  beehive  coke  ($1.54  per  net  ton)  the  freight  to  the 
•locations  of  the  by-product  ovens  for  which  the  coke  costs  were 
given  above.  This  gives  a  cost  of  ConneUsviUe  beehive  coke  delivered 
at  the  by-product  ovens  or  steel  plants  of  $3.63  per  net  ton,  whereas 
the  integration  cost  of  by-product  coke  is  $3.35  per  net  ton,  a  dif- 
ference of  $0.28  per  net  ton  in  favor  of  by-product  coke.  Such  a 
comparison  does  not,  of  course,  take  into  consideration  differences 
in  quahty  of  coke  or  dififerences  in  investment. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


STEEL   CORPORATIOIT'S 


IBTTEGRATIOIT 
FOR  1910. 


COSTS   OF  PIG  IRON 


Section  1.  Introdnctory. 

The  pig  iron  produced  by  the- Steel  Corporation  in  1910  was  of  three 
principal  kinds,  namely,  (1)  Bessemer  (produced  only  at  Northern 
furnaces),  (2)  Northern  basic,  used  for  steel  making  in  basic  open- 
hearth  works,  and  (3)  Southern,  used  partly  for  foundry  purposes  and 
partly  for  making  basic  open-hearth  steel.  A  description  has  already 
been  given  of  the  kinds  of  pig  iron,  the  relations  of  cost  and  value, 
etc.     (See  pp.  77-84.) 

For  these  three  kinds  of  pig  iron,  which  included  all  the  grades 
important  for  steel  manufacture  in  1910,  the  Steel  Corporation's  pro- 
duction was  52.5  per  cent  of  the  total  production  in  the  United  States. 
Its  proportion  was  highest  with  respect  to  Bessemer  pig  iron,  namely, 
'  57.1  per  cent,  and  lowest  with  respect  to  Southern  pig  iron,  namely,  25 
per  cent. 

The  total  production  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  these  three  kinds 
of  pig  iron  is  compared  with  the  total  production  of  the  same  kinds 
of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1910,  in  the  following 
table: 

Table  149.— COMPABISON  OF  STEEL  COKPOEATION'S  PRODUCTION  OF  BESSEMEE, 
NORTHERN  BASIC,  AND  SOUTHERN  PIG  IRON  WITH  THE  TOTAL  PRODUCTION 
OF  THE  SAME  GRADES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FOE  1910. 


Kind  of  pig  iron. 

Total  United 
States. 

steel 
Corporation. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Bessemer..,.       ...  .  .                  

Gross  tons. 

110,977,065 
2  8,387,231 
'2,336,716 

Gross  ions. 

6,269,534 

4,543,177 

585,273 

57.1 

54.2 

SoutherD , . 

25.0 

Total 

21,701,012 

11,397,984 

S2.6 

1  Bessemer  and  low  phosphorus.  2  Mineral  fuel  (i.  e.,  other  than  charcoal). 

8  Tennessee  and  Alabama  only. 

Section  2.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron 
for  1910. 

Bessemer  pig  iron  was  the  chief  kind  of  pig  iron  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1910  and  also  the  chief  kind  produced  by  the  Steel 
Corporation.    As  it  is  the  basis  for  the  cheapest  process  of  steel 
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making  (Bessemer),  its  cost  of  production  is  a  matter  of  great  interest. 
Inasmuch  as  the  ore  and  other  metallic  materials,  however,  are 
charged  in  the  furnace  at  market  prices,  which  considerably  exceed 
the  actual  cost  dehvered  at  the  furnace,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 
means  of  forming  a  definite  idea  from  an  ordinary  company  cost  sheet 
of  the  real  cost  of  making  such  pig  iron.  This  is  a  matter  of  special 
importance  in  the  case  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  because  the  Bessemer 
ores  are  those  which  command  the  highest  price  (other  conditions, 
such  as  iron  content  and  physical  structure,  being  similar). 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  furnace  cost  for  all  Bessemer 
pig  iron  (Northern  furnaces)  produced  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  as 
shown  by  the  producing  companies'  books,  the  approximate  inter- 
company profits  included  in  the  several  items  of  cost,  and  the  integra- 
tion cost  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the 
year  1910: 

Table  ISO.— STEEL  COEPOKATION'S  FUENACE  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER 
PIG  IRON,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPROXIMATE 
INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  FURNACE 
COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOE  1910. 

[6,269,634  gross  tons.] 


Item. 


Company 

or  book 

cost. 


Intercom- 
pany profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 


Integration 
cost  (exclusive 
of  any  return  to 
investment  on 
any  anterior 
ste^e  of  pro- 
duction or 
transportation). 


Net  metallic  mixture. . : 

Coke 

Limestone 

Labor 

Steam 

Materials  in  repairs  and  mamteuanue. . 

Supplies  and  expense 

Eelining  fund 

Surplus  gas  credit 

Furnace  cost ' 

Price  of  gross  metallic  mixture 

Price  of  net  metallic  mixture 

Per  cent  of  yield '.... 

Price  of  coke  per  net  ton 

Pounds  of  coke  used  per  ton  of  product 


18.63 

3.79 

.42 

.55 

.04 


.18 
.19 


S3.( 


.49 
.01 


$4.95 

3.30 

.41 

.69 

.04 


.18 
.19 


9.71 


14.89 
J4.74 
SS.O 
13.41 
2,222 


S2.09 
S2.02 


10.44 


12.80 
12.72 
55.0 
J2.97 
2,222 


1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  a^umed  at  to.50  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  for  1910, 
as  already  shown,  was  6,269,534  tons,  or  57.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  of  the  United  States. 
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Cost  of  material. — The  materials  for  the  production  of  Bessemer 
pig  iron  were  (1)  Bessemer  iron  ore/  (2)  coke,  and  (3)  limestone. 

The  company  or  book  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture  per  ton  of 
iron  was  $8.63;  of  coke,  $3.79;  and  of  limestone,  $0.42. 

These  book  costs  of  material  include,  as  shown  in  the  second 
column  of  the  table,  certain  intercompany  profits,  as  already  ex- 
plained above  (see  p.  374),  that  went  to  the  subsidiary  ore  mining 
companies  and  coal  and  coke  companies  which  suppHed  the  materials 
and  to  the  railroad  and  vessel  transportation  companies  trans- 
porting them.  The  amounts  of  profit  corresponding  to  this  inter- 
company profit  per  ton  constituted,  so  far  as  the  quantities  of  material 
used  in  making  this  pig  iron  were  concerned,  the  entire  remunera- 
tion on  the  investment  in  such  anterior  stages  of  production  and 
transportation. 

It  wUl  be  noted  that  the  greater  part  of  the  total  intercompany 
profit  ($4.18  per  ton)  was  included  in 'the  cost  of  the  ore  entering 
into  the  net  metallic  mixture,  namely,  $3.68  per  ton.  While  the  profit 
included  in  the  cost  of  ore  used  would  have  been  considerable  in  any 
manufacturing  company  which  produced  its  own  ore  and  entered  it 
on  the  cost  sheet  at  market  prices,  in  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion it  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  antecedent  operations 
and  investment  of  the  Steel  Corporation  were  more  diversified  than 
those  of  any  other  company.  This  applied  particidarly  to  the  profits 
earned  by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  the  transportation  of  ore  from 
the  mines  to  upper  Lake  ports  and  from  lower  Lake  ports  to  the 
furnaces.  On  this  account,  therefore,  the  deduction  of  the  inter- 
company profit  for  the  Steel  Corporation  resulted  in  a  much  lower 
integration  cost  than  would  be  found  in  any  other  case.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  lower  cost  corresponded  to  a  much  greater 
investment. 

This  item  of  $3.68  intercompany  profit  in  the  net  metalHc  mixture 
was  substantially  the  profit  on  the  ore  used  and  corresponded  to  a 
profit  of  $2.08  per  ton  of  ore  in  the  average  price  of  the  ore  at  the 
furnace  ($4.81).  This  average  profit  of  $2.08  per  ton  of  ore  was  reduced 
to  $2.05  per  ton  by  including  with  the  ore  small  quantities  of  scrap 
besides  cinder  and  scale  on  which  there  was  no  jprofit  which,  had 
the  effect  also  of  making  the  price  of  the  gross  metallic  mixture 
$4.85  per  ton  instead  of  $4.81,  the  average  price  of  the  ore.  The 
multiplication  of  the  ore  profit  was  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that 
considerably  more  than  1  ton  of  ore  was  required  to  produce  a  ton  of 
pig  iron.  It  required  an  average  of  1.82  tons  of  net  metallic  mixture 
to  produce  a  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  corresponding  to  an  average 

1  Small  quantities  of  iron  scrap,  cinder,  and  scale  are  generally  used  in  conjunction  witli  the  ore,  and 
the  aggregate  is  known-  as  gross  metallic  mixture.  From  the  cost  of  gross  metallic  mixture  is  deducted 
the  valuo.  of  scrap  recovered  which  gives  cost  pi  the  net  metallic  mixture. 
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yield  of  55  per  cent.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  reconcile  the 
above  profit  per  ton  with  the  transfer  and  transportation  profits 
per  ton  of  ore  in  1910,  because  a  large  part  of  the  ore  used  in  1910 
was  ore  delivered  in  1909  or  prior  years. 

The  item  of  intercompany  profit  shown  against  the  cost  of  coke 
per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  namely,  $0.49  per  ton,  was  similar  in 
general  character,  of  course,  to  that  for  the  net  metallic  mixture 
already  discussed,  but  related  almost  entirely  to  coke  transfer  profits. 
The  amount  of  profit  corresponding  to  this  per-ton  profit  represented, 
so  far  as  the  particular  quantity  of  coke  here  considered  is  con- 
cerned, the  total  remuneration  on  the  investment  in  the  anterior 
processes  of  mining  coal  and  making  coke.  Figured  on  the  coke 
used,  this  profit  item  of  $0.49  per  gross  ton  of  pig  iron  corresponded 
to  a  profit  of  $0.44  per  net  ton  of  coke.  The  average  quantity  of 
coke  used  per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  was  1.11  net  tons  or  2,222 
pounds,  and  the  integration  price  of  the  coke  delivered  at  the  furnaces 
was  $2.97  per  net  ton. 

The  only  other  item  of  intercompany  profit  large  enough  to  appear 
in  the  table  was  $0.01  per  ton  on  the  limestone  used;  this  requires 
no  comment.  Deducting  these  items  of  intercompany  profit  from 
the  company  or  book  cost  of  the  respective  raw  materials  gives  the 
integration  cost  of  these  materials.  The  item  of  net  metallic  mix- 
ture is  thereby  reduced  from  $8.63  per  ton  of  pig  iron  to  $4.95  per 
ton.  The  item  of  coke  is  reduced  from  $3.79  per  ton  to  $3.30  per 
ton,  and  the  cost  of  limestone  by  $0.01 — ^from  $0.42  per  ton  to 
$0.41  per  ton.  The  company  or  book  cost  of  the  combined  raw 
materials  is,  therefore,  reduced  from  $12.84  per  ton  to  only  $8.66 
per  ton. 

Cost  above  mateeial. — The  total  cost  above  material,  which  does 
not  include  surplus  gas  credit,  was  $1.24  per  ton.  Labor,  of  course,  was 
the  most  important  item  of  cost  above  material;  the  average  cost  of 
labor  was  $0.55  per  ton,  comprising  44  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
above  material.  However,  the  labor  cost  amounted  to  only  4  per 
cent  of  the  furnace  cost,  as  shown  by  the  producing  companies' 
books.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  labor  costs  embraced  only  the 
charges  for  labor  which  were  classified  as  such  under  the  accounting 
system  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  i.  e.,  producing  labor  and  labor  in 
repairs  and  maintenance.  There  was,  in  addition,  some  labor  in  other 
cost  items.  Furthermore,  the  item  of  labor  covered  the  labor 
expense  for  the  blast  furnace  department  only. 

The  average  cost  of  steam  was  only  $0.04  per  ton.  The  item  of 
steam,  as  the  term  is  used  here,  covers  the  net  expense  for  fuel  used  in 
generating  power  for  the  blowing  engines  or  for  other  power  required 
to  operate  the  blast  furnaces  for  both  steam  and  gas  engines,  as 
well  as  certain  minor  expenses  connected  with  these  power  plants. 
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The  average  cost  of  steam  for  the  Steel  Corporation's  plants  was 
mconsiderable,  as  the  fuel  for  the  steam  and  gas  engines  was  chiefly 
supplied  by  the  gas  from  the  blast  furnaces.  The  accounts  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  are  kept  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  cost  of  the 
coal  used  in  making  steam  and  the  coal-equivalent  value  of  the  gas 
used  by  the  steam  and  gas  engines.  From  this  gross  figure  is  deducted 
or  credited  the  coal-equivalent  value  of  the  utilized  gas.  The  gross 
cost  of  steam  calculated  in  this  way  was  $0.41  ^  per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron  produced  and  the  credit  for  gas  used  was  $0.37  per  ton,  making 
the  net  cost  of  steam  only  $0.04  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was 
$0.09  per  ton. 

The  item  of  supplies  and  expense  was  quite  large,  namely,  $0.38 
per  ton.  There  are  a  multitude  of  miscellaneous  items  included  under 
this  caption,  the  more  important  of  which  are :  Tools,  lubricants  and 
miscellaneous  supplies,  water,  electric  light  and  power,  yard  switch- 
ing, shop  expense,  and  general  works  expense. 

The  recurring  expense  of  relining  the  blast  furnaces  is  provided  for 
by  a  fixed  charge  to  tost  of  production.  In  this  way  the  expense,  as 
affecting  cost,  is  equalized.  The  provision  for  this  purpose  was 
$0.18  per  ton  of  Bessemer  iron  produced  for  every  furnace  plant  of 
the  Steel  Corporation.  It  is  understood  that  at  the  present  time  this 
charge  is  specifically  determined  for  each  furnace. 

There  was  no  intercompany  profit  of  any  importance  in  the  items 
of  cost  abbv^  material.  The  item  of  materials  in  repairs  and  main- 
tenance included  an  intercompany  profit  of  $0,001  per  ton  of  iron. 
This  small  profit,  which  could  not  be  expressed  in  the  table  was, 
however,  offset  by  a  loss  of  $0,001  in  yard  switching  included  under 
suppHes  and  expense. 

Gas  credit. — ^An  interesting  feature  in  the  cost  statement  is  a  credit 
item  of  $0.19  per  ton  of  pig  iron  for  surplus  gas  furnished  by  the  blast 
furnaces  to  other  departments  of  the  plant  where  the  furnaces  were 
located.  This,  of  course,  reduced  the  total  cost.  This  credit  of 
$0.19  per  ton  for  surplus  gas  furnished  other  departments  was  in 
addition  to  the  credit  of  $0.37  per  ton  for  gas  used  at  the  furnaces. 

Furnace  cost. — The  company  or  book  furnace  cost  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's production  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  for  1910  was  $13.89  per  ton, 
and  the  intercompany  profit  included  therein  was  $4.18  per  ton.  The 
furnace  cost,  as  shown  by  the  producing  companies'  cost  sheets,  is 
reduced^  therefore,  from  $13.89  per  ton  to  an  integration  cost  of 
$9.71  per  ton.  This  constituted  the  furnace  cost  of  the  Bessemer 
pig  iron  produced  by  the  Steel  Corporation  vjjthout  any  return  on 

■  Tbis  includes  also  the  cost  of  purifying  the  furnace  gas  for  use  in  the  blowing  engines  which  averaged 
only  one-half  cent  per  ton. 
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the  investment  in  mining  and  transporting  the  ore  or  mining  and 
coking  the  coal. 

If  the  assumed  normal  charge  of  $0.50  per  ton  of  pig  iron  for 
additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  (see  p.  373)  were 
added,  the  total  book  cost  would  be  $14.39  and  the  total  integration 
cost  $10.21  per  ton. 

Comparison  of  costs  at  different  furnace  plants. — A  com- 
parison of  the  costs  at  each  of  the  21  different  furnace  plants  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  producing  Bessemer  pig  iron  in  1910  shows  marked 
variations  in  costs  of  assembling  materials  and  in  operating  efficiency. 

In  the  following  table,  therefore,  are  given  the  company  or  book 
furnace  costs  of  all  the  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  which  pro- 
duced Bessemer  pig  iron  in  1910.  The  plants  have  been  designated 
by  letters  and  arranged  according  to  rank  in  furnace  cost,  from  lowest 
to  highest.  For  convenience  in  making  comparisons  the  subtotals 
of  cost  of  the  material  used  and  of  cost  above  material,  including 
surplus  gas  credit,  are  given. 

TABLE  151.— COMPANY  OB  BOOK  FURNACE  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  PIG 
IRON  FOB  EACH  OP  THE  FURNACE  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  (DESIG- 
NATED BY  LETTERS)  AND  AVERAGE  FOR  ALL  PLANTS,  FOR  1910. 

[Production  of  individual  plants  indicated,  approximately,  by  reman  numerala  in  the  following  groups: 
I,  imder  150,000  gross  tons;  II,  from  150,000  to  300,000  gross  tons;  III,  from  300,000  to  450,000  gross  tons; 
IV,  over  450,000  gross  tons.] 


Item. 

A 
(IV) 

B 

(HI) 

C 

(IV) 

D 

(TV) 

E 

av) 

F 
(IV) 

G 

(I) 

H 
(H) 

Net  metallic  mixture-  

S7.60 

3.78 

.39 

$7.20 

4.20 

.45 

$7.91 

3.73 

.43 

$8.01 

4.21 

.20 

$7.63 

4.61 

.39 

$9.20 

3.18 

.46 

$7.43 

454 

.53 

$8  96 

Coke           

3  60 

.42 

11.77 

11.85 

12.07 

12.42 

12.63 

12.84 

12.50 

Labor    

.44 
.57 

.51 
.43 

.51 
.63 

.52 
..39 

.42 
.29 

.62 
.38 

.85 
.78 

85 

Cost  above  ma  terial(inoluding  gas  credit) 

1.01 

.94 

L14 

.91 

.71 

.90 

1.63 

1.21 

Furnace  cost  i 

12.78 

12.79 

13.21 

13.33 

13.34 

13.74 

14.13 

14.19 

Item. 

I 

(I) 

J 
(IV) 

K 
(I) 

L 

(III) 

M 
(H) 

N 
(I) 

0 

(IV) 

$8.37 

3.76 

.26 

$8.98 

3.83 

.43 

$8.40 

3.58 

.51 

$9.08 

3.80 

.45 

$9.72 

3.15 

■*2 

$10.17 

3.11 

.48 

$10.04 

3.28 

.50 

Coke 

Limestone 

Cost  of  material -. 

12.39 

13.24 

12.49 

13.33 

13.29 

13.76 

13.82 

Labor 

'■11 
.73 

.65 

.50 

.81 
1.13 

.59 
.54 

.83 
.66 

.49 
.62 

52 

Other  Items  (including  gas  credit) 

t) 

Cost  above  material  (including  gas  credi 

1.88 

1.15 

1.94 

1.13 

1.49 

1.11 

1.06 

14.27 

14.39 

14.43 

14.46 

14.78 

W.87 

14.88 

1  The  furnace  cost  does  not  Include  the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  bo  assumed  at  80.50  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 
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TablB  151.— company  or  book  furnace  cost  per  gross  ton  of  BESSEMER  PIG 
IRON  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  FURNACE  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  CDESIG- 
NATED  BY  LETTERS)  AND  AVERAGE  FOR  ALL  PLANTS,  FOR  1910— Continued. 


Item. 

P 

(I) 

Q 

(I) 

R 

(I) 

S 
(I) 

T 
(I) 

U 
(I) 

All 
plants. 

Net  met^lic  mixture ^ 

t9.gi 

3.08 
.45 

J8.77 

3.96 

.47 

J9.16 

4.17 

.41 

J10.27 

3.55 

.55 

S8.84 

4.97 

.29 

»7.37 

6.23 

.41 

IS  63 

Coke     

3.79 

.42 

Cost  of  material       

13.44 

13.20 

13.74 

14.37 

14.10 

14.01 

12  84 

.77 
.98 

1.12 
.87 

1.16 
.79 

.89 
1.08 

1.59 
.83 

1.70 
.97 

.65 

Cost  above  material  (including  gas  credit) 

1.75 

1.99 

1.95 

1.97 

2.42 

2.67 

1.05 

15.19 

15.19 

15.69 

16.34 

16.52 

16.68 

13.89 

1  Tlie  furnace  cost  does  not  include  the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown 
on  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  10.50  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

The  range  in  furnace  cost  as  shown  by  the  producing  companies' 
books  was  from  $12.78  per  ton  to  $16.68  per  ton,  a  difference  of  $3.90 
per  ton.  The  range  in  cost  of  material  was  from  $11.77  per  ton 
to  $14.37  per  ton.  These  figures  are  chiefly  significant  with  respect 
to  the  advantages  of  different  locations  of  furnace  plant.  The  range 
in  cost  above  material,  including  surplus  gas  credit,  which  is  chiefly 
significant  with  respect  to  operating  efiiciency,  was  from  $0.71  per 
ton  to  $2.67  per  ton.  There  were  four  furnace  plants  at  which  it 
was  less  than  $1  per  ton,  namely,  $0.71,  $0.90,  $0.91,  and  $0.94  per 
ton.  These, four  furnace  plants  produced  2,312,212  tons,  or  37  per 
cent,  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  total  production  of  Bessemer  pig  iron 
and  their  combined  average  cost  above  material  was  only  $0.83  per  ton. 

An  interesting  element  of  cost  is  the  credit  for  surplus  gas  from 
the  blast  furnaces  used  in  other  departments  of  the'  steel  plant.  Such 
credit  did  not  occur  for  certain  furnace  plants  because  th«re  were 
no  other  departments  in  which  to  use  the  gas.  Hence,  while  an 
important  economy  in  operation  it  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
compare  the  operating  efficiency  of  different  furnaces  to  take  account 
of  this  circumstance.  This  credit,  where  found  at  all,  ranged  from 
$0.01  per  ton  to  $0.27  per  ton  and  was  frequently  an  important 
factor  in  reducing  the  cost  of  pig  iron.  The  plants  with  the  largest 
credits  for  surplus  gas  are  generally  the  ones  showing  the  lowest  fur- 
nace cost. 

In  the  table  following  the  Steel  Corporation's  total  production 
of  Bessemer  pig  iron  for  1910  has  been  classified  on  the  basis  of  range 
in  integration  furnace  cost  above  material,  including  surplus  gas 
credit. 
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Table  152.— INTEGRATION  FURNACE  COST  ABOVE  MATERIAL,  INCLUDING  SURPLUS 
GAS  CREDIT,  AT  THE  FURNACE  SLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  PRODUCING 
BESSEMER  PIG  IRON,  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COST,  FOB  1910.  ' 


Cost  group. 


Plants. 


Total 
tonnage. 


Average 
cost. 


From  10.50  to  $1.00. 
From  $1.00  to  $1.50. 
From  $1.50  to  $2.00. 
From  $2.00  to  $2.60. 
From  $2.50  to  $3.00. 

Total 


2,312,212 

3,641,908 

226,744 

84,008 

4,662 


$0.83 
1.12 
L86 
2.02 
2.67 


6,269,534 


1.05 


This  shows  that  12  of  the  21  plants  produced  5,954,120  tons  or 
95  per  cent  of  the  total  Bessemer  pig  iron  production  of  the  Steel 
Corporation.  The  average  cost  above  material  at  four  of  these  12 
plants,  as  noted  above,  was  10.83  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost 
above  material  of  the  other  8  was  $1.12  per  ton.  For  all  of  these 
12  plants  combined  the  average  cost  above  material  was  $1  per  ton. 

Similarly,  in  the  following  table  the  total  production  has  been 
grouped  on  the  basis  of  range  in  (1)  company  or  book  furnace  cost 
and  (2)  integration  furnace  cost: 

Table  153.— COST  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON  FOR  THE  FURNACE 
PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION,  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  DIFFERENCES 
IN  (1)  COMPANY  OR  BOOK  FURNACE  COST  AND  (2)  INTEGRATION  FURNACE  COST, 
FOR  1910. 


Cost  group. 

Plants. 

Total  ton- 
nage. 

Average 
cost.i 

COMPANY  OB  BOOK  rUBNACE  COST. 

2 
i 
9 
3 
3 

816,826 
2,566,854 
2,768,129 

106,099 
11,626 

$12.78 
13  38 

From  $13  to  $14 

From  $14  to  $15 

14.62 

From  $15  to  $16 

From  $16  to  $17 

16.50 

Total 

21 

6,269,534 

INTEGRATIOIf  TUENACE  COST. 

From  $8  to  $9 

2 
5 
9 
3 
2 

816,826 

2,818,618 

2,567,745 

56,234 

10,111 

8.80 
9.39 
10  32 

From  $9  to  $10 

From  $10  to  $11 

From  $11  to  $12 

11.48 
12.66 

From  $12  to  $13 

Total 

21 

6,269,534 

9.71 

1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  tor  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  fO.50  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 
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The  more  interesting  of  the  two  cost  groups  is,  of  course,  the  in- 
tegratipn  furnace  cost,  as  this  is  exclusive  of  all  transportation  and 
transfer  profits  accruing  on  the  material  to  the  subsidiary  companies 
of  the  Steel  Corporation.  It  should  not. be  forgotten,  therefore,  that 
the  integration  furnace  cost  corresponds  to  a  much  larger  investment 
than  the  company  or  book  cost. 

The  table  shows  that  two  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  blast-furnace 
plants,  producing  816,826  tons  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  had  an  aver- 
age integration  furnace  cost  of  only  $8.80  per  ton.  Of  the  total  pro- 
duction, 3,635,444  tons,  or  58  per  cent,  were  produced  at  an  average 
integration  furnace  cost  of  less  than  $10.  The  lowest  integration 
furnace  cost  (including  assumed  normal  additional  cost  of  $0.50  per 
ton)  at  any  furnace  plant  was  $9.20,  and  the  highest  was  $13.47. 
Almost  invariably  the  furnaces  with  high  integration  costs  were  the 
ones  having  small  outputs,  which  resulted  especially  in  high  costs 
above  material.  This  is  more  clearly  brought  out  by  showing  the 
average  integration  furnace  cost  and  the  cost  above  material  grouped 
on  the  basis  of  tonnage  produced. 

Table  164.— COST  OF  PRODUCTION  PER  GROSS  TON  OP  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON  FOR  THE 
FURNACE  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION,  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
OUTPUT  PER  PLANT,  GIVING  (1)  INTEGRATION  FURNACE  COST,  (2)  INTEGRATION 
FURNACE  COST  ABOVE  MATERIAL,'  FOR  1910. 


Tonnage  group  (gross  tons). 


Plants. 


Total 
tonnage. 


Average 
integra- 
tion 
furnace 
cost.!" 


Average 
integra- 
tion 
furnace 
cost  above 
material. 


Under  150,000 

From  190,000  to  300,000 
From  300,000  to  4S0,000 
From  4SO,000  to  600,000. 
Over  600.000 

Total 


397,482 

418,623 

764,768 

1,916,331 

2,772,130 


tlO.SS 
10.20 
9.65 
9.43 


SI.  75 
1.32 
1.05 


6,269,534 


9.71 


1.05 


*  Including  credit  for  surplus  gaj. 

'This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown 
on  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  S0.50  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

While  in  some  cases  furnace  plants  made  both  Bessemer  and  basic 
pig  iron,  which  might  aflfect  the  grouping  if  made  for  costs  above 
material  according  to  tonnage  for  both  kinds  of  pig  iron  produced, 
this  circumstance  would  not  seriously  affect  the  results  shown. 

From  this  classification  it  appears  that  the  average  production  of  10 
of  the  21  furnace  plants  was  less  than  40,000  tons,  while  the  average 
production  of  all  the  furnace  plants  was  nearly  300,000  tons.     The 
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average  integration  furnace  cost  of  these  10  plants  was  $10.85  per  ton 
as  compared  with  an  average  for  all  plants  of  $9.71  per  ton,  and  the 
average  cost  above  material,  including  surplus  gas  credit,  was  $1.75 
per  ton  as  compared  with  an  average  for  all  plants  of  $1.05  per  ton. 
There  were  only  three  furnace  plants  with  a  production  in  excess  of 
600,000  tons. 

The  costs  of  production  in  particular  locaKties  are,  in  some  respects, 
of  more  interest  than  the  average  cost  of  production  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  or  than  the  average  cost  of  the  Steel  Corporation  with 
its  widely  distributed  furnace  plants.  Such  an  arrangement  of  the 
cost  data  of  the  Steel  Corporation  shows  in  a  large  measure  the 
advantages  of  locahty.  In  this  coimection  it  should  again  be  noted 
that  the  Bessemer  ore  of  the  Steel  Corporation  was  supphed  entirely 
from  the  Lake  Superior  region  and  that  its  coke  was  suppHed  mainly 
from  the  ConnellsviUe  district.  In  the  Chicago  district,  however, 
considerable  by-product  coke  was  used. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  integration  furnace  costs  of  producing 
Bessemer  pig  iron  in  the  Chicago,  Lake  Erie,  Valley,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Wheelii^  districts  in  1910  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  155.-  -STEEL  CORPORATION'S  INTEGRATION  FURNACE  COST  OF  BESSEMER  Pia 
IRON,  BY  DISTRICTS,  FOR  1910. 


Item. 

Chicago 
district. 

Lake  Erie 
district. 

VaUey 
district. 

Pittsburgh 
district. 

Wheeling 
district. 

Total,  all 
districts. 

t4.13 

3.94 

.30 

t3.96 

3.47 

!41 

J4.97 

3.28 

.43 

t5.82 

2.81 

.48 

t5.29 

3.21 

.42 

$4.96 

Coke            

3.30 

.41 

8.37 

7.83 

8.68 

9.11 

8.92 

8.66 

.46 
.02 
.06 
.33 
.18 

.47 
.02 
.07 
.37 
.18 

.59 
.06 
.12 
.46 
.18 

.66 
.03 
.09 
.37 
.18 

.76 
.06 
.11 
.41 
.18 

.66 

.04 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance . 

.09 
.38 

.18 

1.06 

1.11 

1.40 

1.22 

1.61 

1.24 

Surplus  gas  credit 

.«7 

.11 

.SS 

■^ 

.16 

.19 

Integration  furnace  cost  i 

Intercompany  profit  (approximate) . 

9.16 
4.20 

8.83 
3.98 

9.86 
3.92 

10.19 

4.41 

10.27 
4.U 

9.71 
4.18 

Companyor  book  furnace  cost' 

13.36 

12.81 

13.77 

14.60 

14.38 

13.89 

1  This  docs  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  S0.50  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

With  respect  to  the  several  districts,  the  lowest  yield  of  iron  was 
obtained  in  the  Lake  Erie  district,  the  differences  in  the  percentage 
of  yield  per  ton  of  net  metallic  mixture  used  in  the  other  districts 
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being  higher  in  the  following  degrees,  respectively:  Chicago,  2.2  per 
cent;  Valley,  3.4  per  cent;  Pittsburgh,  1  per  cent;  and  Wheeling,  1.8 
per  cent.  With  respect  to  the  consumption  of  coke,  the  lowest 
requirement  was  in  the  Lake  Erie  district  also.  The  additional 
requirements  for  the  other  districts  were  as  follows:  Chicago,  11 
pounds;  Valley,  76  poun4s;  Pittsburgh,  168  pounds;  and  Wheeling, 
76  pounds.  In  connection  with  these  statements  of  yield  of  iron  and 
requirements  of  coke  it  should  be  noted  that  the  conditions  as  to 
furnace  efficiency  and  practice  differed  considerably  between  the 
different  districts,  the  average  conditions  in  the  Chicago  and  Lake 
Erie  districts  being  superior  to  those  in  the  Pittsburgh,  Valley,  and 
Wheeling  districts,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  furnaces  compre- 
hended in  the  averages  for  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Erie  districts  were 
of  relatively  more  modem  type  than  the  average  of  the  furnaces  in 
the  other  three  districts. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  the  most  favorable  location 
for  Bessemer  pig  iron  production  from  the  viewpoint  of  cost  of 
material  alone  was  the  Lake  Erie  district  and  that  the  most  unfavor- 
able was  the  Pittsburgh  district.  For  the  production  of  Bessemer 
pig  iron  in  1910  the  lowest  cost  of  material  was  $7.83  for  the  Lake 
Erie  district  and  the  highest  cost  was  $9.11  for  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict, although  the  latter  for  some  of  the  most  important  plants 
had  the  advantage  of  getting  its  ore  transported  at  net  cost  from 
Conneaut  via  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  The  average  for 
all  districts  was  $8.66.  Next  to-  the  Lake  Erie  district  the  Chicago 
district  had  the  lowest  cost  of  material,  namely,  $8.37,  the  Valley 
district  being  next  in  order. 

Comparing  the  furnace  costs,  the  Lake  Erie  district  was  again  the 
lowest  with  an  integration  cost  of  $8.83,  but  the  cost  of  the  Wheeling 
district,  instead  of  the  Pittsburgh  district,  was  the  highest  on  this 
basis,  namely,  $10.27. 

The  average  integration  furnace  cost  for  the  Chicago  district  was 
only  $0.32  per  ton  more  than  for  the  Lake  Erie  district.  The  Chicago 
district  has  the  advantage  of  a  good  location  for  getting  Lake  ore, 
but  it  heretofore  has  been  at  a  disadvantage  with  respect  to  its  coke 
supply,  which  was  obtained  largely  from  the  Connellsville  and  Poca- 
hontas districts.  However,  in  late  years  the  disadvantage  with 
respect  to  its  coke  cost  has  been  overcome  in  part  by  the  use  of  a 
large  quantity  of  by-product  coke. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  if  the  average  iron  content  of  Bessemer 
Lake  ore  continues  to  decline,  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Erie  districts — 
those  located  on  the  Lakes  and  having  the  lowest  transportation  costs 
for  ore  and  the  highest  coke  costs — will  have  a  greater  advantage, 
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because  as  the  yield  declines  the  quantity  of  ore  required  increases 
faster  than  the  quantity  of  coke. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district  the  integration  furnace  cost  was  consid- 
erably above  the  average  for  all  districts.  The  integration  furnace 
cost  for  this  district  was  exceeded  by  only  one  district,  namely,  the 
Wheeling  district,  and  that  to  an  extent  of  only  $0.08  per'ton. 

The  forgoing  comparison  of  furnace  cost  by  districts  reflects,  of 
course,  operating  efl&ciency  as  well  as  relative  advantages  of  location. 
The  type,  size,  and  output  of  plant  as  well  as  careful  and  economical 
management  are  factors  of  furnace  efficiency,  and  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  considering  all  such  comparisons  by  districts.  While  the 
average  results  in  1910  indicate  an  advantage  of  location  for  the 
Chicago  and  Lake  Erie  districts  over  the  Pittsburgh  district,  this  was 
partly  the  result  of  differences  in  operating  efficiency  which  are  not 
permanent  factors  in  the  situation. 

Another  factor  of  importance,  though  not  a  cost  factor,  is  found 
with  respect  to  the  markets  for  iron  and  steel  products.  The  Chicago 
district  offers  a  favorable  location  for  the  sale  of  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts in  western  markets,  which  are  of  increasing  importance  and  for 
which  productive  capacity  in  near-by  districts  has  not  been  so 
extensively  developed  as  for  markets  farther  east. 

Section  3.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  Iforthem  basic  pig 
iron  for  1910. 

Although  in  1910  the  Steel  Corporation  made  much  more  basic 
open-hearth  steel  than  Bessemer  steel,  its  production  of  Northern 
basic  pig  iron  was  much  less  than  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  because  in 
making  basic  open-hearth  steel  a  large  part  of  the  metal  used  con- 
sisted of  scrap  iron  and  steel.     (See  p.  431.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  furnace  cost  for  all  the  basic 
pig  iron  (Northern  furnaces)  produced  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  as 
shown  by  the  producing  companies'  books,  the  approximate  inter- 
company profits  included  in  the  several  items  of  cost,  and  the  inte- 
gration furnace  cost  for  1910,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Steel 
Corporation. 
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Tadie  166.— steel  COEPOEATION'S  FURNACE  COST  PEE  GROSS  TON  OF  BASIC  PIG 
lEON  (NOETHEEN  FURNACES),  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST 
SHEETS,  APPROXIMATE  INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTE- 
GEATION  FURNACE  COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION, 
FOR  1910. 

[4,543,177  gross  tons.] 


Item. 


Company 

or  book 

cost. 


Intercom- 
pany profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 


Integration  cost 

(exclusive  of 

any  return  to 

investment  on 

any  anterior 

stage  of 
production 
or  transpor- 
tation). 


Net  metallic  mixture , 

Coke 

Limestone 

Labor 

Steam 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maiuieniuice . . 

Supplies  and  expense 

Reliningfund 

Surplus  gas  credit 

Furnace  cost ' 

Price  of  gross  metallic  mixture 

Price  of  net  metallic  mixture 

Per  cent  of  yield 

Price  of  coke  per  net  ton 

Pounds  of  coke  used  per  ton  of  product 


t7.88 
3.81 
.49 
.56 
.03 
.10 
.36 
.IS 
.21 


S2.60 
.50 
.01 


tS.2g 
3.31 
.48 
.56 
.03 
.10 
.36 
.18 


10.09 


S3. 97 
$3.86 
49.0 
t3.29 
2,318 


11.30 
U.28 


SO.  43 


S2.67 
S2.58 
49.0 
S2.86 
2,318 


1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  coats  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown 
on  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  S0.50  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

The  total  production  of  basic  pig  iron  at  the  Northern  furnaces  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  for  1910,  as  previously  noted,  was  4,543,177 
tons  or  54.2  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  United  States. 

Cost  of  mateeial. — The  materials  for  making  basic  pig  iron  were 
(1)  non-Bessemer  iron  ore,^  (2)  coke,  and  (3)  limestone. 

The  company  or  book  cost  of  net  metallic  mixture  per  ton  of  basic 
pig  iron  was  17.88,  of  coke  $3.81,  and  of  limestone  $0.49. 

These  company  or  book  costs  include,  as  shown  in  the  second 
column  of  the  table,  certain  items  of  intercompany  profit  (similar  to 
those  for  Bessemer  pig  iron)  which  went  to  the  subsidiary  ore, 
coal  and  coke,  raUroad,  and  steamship  companies.  The  amounts  of 
profit  corresponding  to  these  profits  per  ton  constituted,  so  fai  as  the 
quantities  of  material  used  in  makiag  this  pig  iron  were  concerned, 
the  entire  remuneration  on  the  investment  .in  such  anterior  stages 
of  production  and  transportation. 

While  the  antecedent  transfer  profits  on  the  ore  used  in  making 
basic  pig  iron  were  considerably  lower  than  those  for  making  Bessemer, 


>  See  note  1,  p.  397. 
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yet,  taking  into  account  also  the  antecedent  transportation  profits 
on  ore  and  the  transfer  profits  on  coke,  the  total  integration  profits 
included  in  the  company  cost  sheets  were  about  three-quarters  as  large 
as  for  Bessemer  pig  iron. 

As  in  the  case  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  the  largest  item  of  intercompany 
profit  was  in  the  cost  of  the  net  metallic  mixture,  namely,  $2.60  per 
ton  of  basic  pig  iron.  While  for  this  item  there  would  have  been  a 
considerable  profit  for  any  concern  which  combined  the  mining  of 
Lake  ore  with  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  and  entered  the  ore  on  its 
cost  sheets  at  market  prices,  in  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corporation  it  was 
unusually  large,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  this  concern  had  much 
more  diversified  operations  and  investments  in  the  anterior  stages  of 
production  and  transportation.  On  this  account  the  deduction  of 
the  intercompany  profits  of  the  Steel  Corporation  resulted  in  a  much 
lower  integration  cost  than  would  have  been  found  in  the  case  of  any 
other  maker  of  pig  iron  whose  costs  were  shown  in  the  same  manner. 
While  the  Steel  Corporation's  net  costs  were  therefore  very  low,  it  must 
'be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  it  had  a  much  larger  investment, 
against  which  must  be  set  the  greater  margia  of  profit  between  its 
net  cost  and  the  price  of  pig  iron. 

The  item  of  intercompany  profit  of  $2.60  per  ton  in  the  net  metalHc 
mixture  was  practically  all  for  ore,  as  ia  the  case  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron,  and  corresponded  to  a  profit  of  $1.34  per  ton  in  the  average 
price  of  ore  at  furnace  of  $3.98.  The  average  profit  of  $1.34  per  ton 
of  ore  was  reduced  to  $1.30  per  ton  of  gross  metallic  mixture,  as  a 
small  quantity  of  scrap  was  used,  besides  cinder  and  scale  on  which 
there  was  no  intercompany  profit.  This  also  had  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing the  book  price  of  the  gross  metallic  mixture  $3.97  instead  of 
$3.98,  the  average  furnace  price  of  the  ore.  It  required  an  average  of 
2.04  tons  of  net  metallic  mixture  to  produce  a  ton  of  basic  pig  iron, 
corresponding  to  an  average  yield  of  49  per  cent. 

The  item  of  intercompany  profit  of  $0.50  per  ton  set  against  the 
coke  cost  related  almost  entirely  to  the  transfer  profits  from  coke  used, 
and,  of  course,  so  far  as  it  was  taken  out  of  the  cost  of  coke  used  in 
making  pig  iron,  it  deprived  the  anterior  processes  of  mining  the  coal 
and  producing  the  coke  of  any  remuneration  on  such  investment. 
Figured  on  the  coke  used,  this  profit  of  $0.50  per  ton  of  pig  iron 
corresponded  to  a  profit  of  $0.43  per  net  ton  of  coke.  The  average 
quantity  of  coke  used  per  ton  of  basic  pig  iron  was  1.16  net  tons  or 
2,318  pounds  and  the  integration  price  of  the  coke  delivered  at  the 
furnaces  was  $2.86  per  net  ton. 

An  intercompany  profit  of  $0.01  in  the  company  or  book  cost  of 
limestone  was  the  only  other  item  which  was  of  sufficient  amount  to 
affect  the  statement  of  integration  cost. 
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Subtracting  these  items  of  intercompany  profit  from  the  respective 
items  of  cost  gives  the  integration  furnace  cost.  The  cost  of  the  net 
metalhc  mixture  per  ton  of  pig  iron  was  thereby  reduced  from  $7.88 
to  $5.28,  and  the  cost  of  coke  from  $3.81  to  $3.31.  A  further 
reduction  of  $0.01  appears  for  the  cost  of  limestone.  The  company 
or  book  cost  of  the  combiaed  raw  materials  was  reduced,  therefore, 
from  $12.18  per  ton  to  $9.07  per  ton. 

Cost  above  material. — The  average  total  cost  above  material) 
which  does  not  include  surplus  gas  credit,  was  $1.23  per  ton.  The 
most  important  item  was  labor,  which  averaged  $0.56  per  ton  and 
comprised  46  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  above  material.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  average  labor  cost  embraced  only  the  charges  for 
labor  which  were  classified  as  such  under  the  accountiag  system  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  and  that  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  was 
included  under  other  items  of  cost. 

The  average  cost  of  steam  or  its  equivalent,  as  shown  by  the  cost 
statement,  was  only  $0.03  per  ton.  As  already  noted  (see  p.  399), 
the  fuel  for  running  the  blowing  engiaes  was  chiefly  supplied  by 
gas  from  the  blast  furnaces,  and  the  accounts  were  kept  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  the  cost  of  the  coal  used  in  making  steam  and 
the  coal-equivalent  value  of  the  gas  used  from  the  blast  furnaces. 
From  this  gross  cost  was  deducted  or  credited  the  coal-equivalent 
value  of  the  furnace  gas  used.  The  gross  cost  of  steam,  computed  in 
this  way,  was  $0.33  per  ton  of  basic  pig  iron  produced,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  piuifying  the  furnace  gas  for  use  in  the  blowing  engines  was 
$0.05'  per  ton,  making  a  total  of  $0.38  per  ton.  Deducting  the  credit 
for  gas  used,  namely,  $0.35  per  ton,  gives. a  net  cost  of  steam  of  only 
$0.03  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was  $0.10 
per  ton  and  the  average  cost  of  supplies  and  expense  was  $0.36  per 
ton. 

The  provision  for  relining  the  furnaces  was  the  same  for  basic  as 
for  Bessemer  pig  iron,  namely,  $0.18  per  ton.  This  was  the  uniform 
provision  for  every  furnace  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  the  North. 

There  was  no  intercompany  profit  of  any  importance  in  the  items 
of  cost  above  material.  The  items  of  steam  and  materials  in  repairs 
and  maintenance  each  contained  intercompany  profit  of  1  mill  ($0,001) 
per  ton  of  iron.  As  the  cost  statement  is  given  in  cents  only,  the 
above  profit  does  not  appear  thereon. 

Gas  credit. — The  costs  included  a  credit  item  of  $0.21  per  ton  for 
surplus  gas  furnished  by  the  blast  furnaces  to  other  departments  of 
the  plant  where  the  furnaces  were  located.  This  credit  for  surplus 
gas  transferred  to  other  departments  was  in  addition  to  the  credit 
of  $0.35  per  ton  for  gas  used  at  the  furnaces,  noted  above. 
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Furnace  cost. — The  average  furnace  cost  of  basic  pig  iron  for  the 
year  1910,  as  shown  by  the  producing  companies'  books,  was  $13.20 
per  ton.  The  intercompany  profit  included  therein  was  $3.11  per 
ton,  resulting  in  an  integration  cost  of  $10^09  per  ton.  This  inte- 
gration cost  of  basic  pig  iron  produced  by  the  Steel  Corporation, 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  no  intercompany  profit,  leaves  no  return  on 
the  anterior  processes  of  production,  namely,  ore  and  coal  mining, 
coke  making,  and  ore  transportation. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  determine  exactly  the  additional  costs  of 
general  expense  and  depreciation  appearing  on  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  which  should  be  allocated  to  pig  iron  and  added  to  these 
furnace  costs  in  order  to  give  the  total  cost.  If  the  assumed  normal 
charge  of  $0.50  per  ton  given  on  page  373  were  added,  the  total  book 
cost  would  be  $13.70  and  the  total  integration  cost  $10.59  per  ton. 

Comparison  of  costs  at  different  furnace  plants. — The  com- 
pany or  book  furnace  cost  at  each  of  the  1 5  different  furnace  plants 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  the  North  producing  basic  pig  iron  in  1910 
is  given  in  the  following  table.  Subtotals  are  shown  giving  the  cost 
of  material  and  the  cost  above  material,  including  surplus  gas  credit. 
The  former  indicates  some  of  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  assembling 
materials,  while  the  latter  indicates  some  of  the  differences  in  the 
operating  efficiency  of  the  plants.  The  plants  have  been  arranged 
according  to  their  order  in  cost — ^from  lowest  to  highest — and  desig- 
nated by  letters. 

Table  157.— COMPANY  OR  BOOK  FURNACE  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BASIC  PIG  IRON 
(NORTHERN  FURNACES)  FOR  EACH  OP  THE  FURNACE  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL 
CORPORATION  (DESIGNATED  BY  LETTERS)  AND  AVERAGE  FOR  ALL  PLANTS, 
FOR  1910. 

[Production  of  individual  plants  Indicated,  approximately,  by  roman  numerals  in  the  following  groups: 
I,  under  150,000  gross  tons;  II,  from  150,000  to  300,000  gross  tons;  III,  from  300,000  to  450,000  gross  tons; 
IV,  over  450,000  gross  tons.] 


Item. 

A 

(m) 

B 
(I) 

C 

(rv) 

D 

CH) 

,  E 
(11) 

F 
(11) 

G 
(IV) 

H 
(I) 

Net  TnRtnllif^  TniTtiim  ,    , 

$6.39 

4.31 

.37 

J6.31 

4.33 

.54 

t6.16 

6.07 

.38 

$7.64 
3. 55 

.47 

$7.99 

3.66 

.62 

$8.47 

3.17 

.43 

$8.SS 

3.21 

.53 

$7.77 

4.14 

.49 

Coke 

Limestone 

11.07 

11.18 

11.61 

n.66 

12.27 

12.07 

12.29 

.12.40 

.48 
.39. 

.51 

.45 

.58 
.22 

.55 
.38 

.51 
.28 

.51 
.55 

.52 
.40 

.54 

Cost  above  material   (Including   gas 
credit) 

.87 

.96 

.80 

.93 

.79 

1.06 

.92 

.98 

11.94 

12.14 

12.41 

12.59 

13.06 

13.13 

l.'i.21 

13.38 

1  The  furnace  cost  does  not  Include  the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $0.50  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 
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Table  167.— COMPANY  OR  BOOK  FURNACE  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BASIC  PIO  IRON 
(NORTHERN  FURNACES)  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  FURNACE  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL 
CORPORATION  (DESIGNATE^  BY  LETTERS)  AND  AVERAGE  FOR  ALL  PLANTS, 
FOR  1910— Continued. 


Item. 

I 
(HI) 

J 

(I) 

K 
(11) 

L 

(IV) 

M 
(I) 

N 
(I) 

0 

(I) 

All 
plants. 

$8.92 

3.31 

.41 

17.02 

4.53 

.69 

17.99 

4.20 

.52 

$9.06 

3.37 

.56 

t9.28 

3.18 

.60 

$9.52 

3.20 

.60 

$7.88 

4.60 

.57 

$7.88 

3.81 

.49 

12.64 

12.14 

12.71 

12.99 

13.06 

13.32 

12.95 

12.18 

Labor        • 

.53 
.61 

.97 
.83 

.71 
.64 

.57 
.66 

.59 

.77 

.58 
.73 

1.43 
1.32 

.56 

0  ther  items  nncludins  Eas  credit)      

46 

Cost  above  material    (including  gas 
credit) ■. 

1.14 

1.80 

1.35 

1.23 

1.36 

1.31 

2.75 

1.02 

13.78 

13.94 

14.06 

14.22 

U.42 

14.63 

15.70 

13.20 

1  The  lumace  cost  does  not  include  the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  he  assumed  at  $0.50  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

The  range  in  furnace  cost,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  producing 
companies,  was  from  $11.94  per  ton  to  $15.70  per  ton,  a  difference 
of  $3.76  per  ton.  The  plant  having  the  lowest  furnace  cost  pro- 
duced nearly  450,000  tons,  while  the  production  of  the  plant  having 
the  highest  furnace  cost  was  very  much  less  than  150,000  tons. 

The  cost  of  material  ranged  from  $11.07  to  $13.32  and  the  cost 
above  material — the  most  significant  figure — ranged  from  $0.79  per 
ton  to  $2.75  per  ton.  There  were  seven  furnace  plants  at  which  the 
cost  above  material,  including  surplus  gas  credit,  was  less  than  $1 
per  ton;  the  cost  at  thrQe  of  these  was  considerably  under  $1,  namely, 
$0.79,  $0.80,  and  $0.87  per  ton. 

An  interesting  element  of  cost  is  the  credit  for  surplus  gas  from 
the  blast  furnaces  furnished  to  other  departments  of  the  plant.  This 
credit,  which  averaged  $0.21  per  ton,  as  noted  above,  ran  as  high  as 
$0.46  per  ton  and  was  an  important  factor  in  reducing  the  furnace  cost. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  total  production  of  basic  pig  iron  at 
Northern  furnaces  is  shown  below,  classified  on  the  basis  of  range  in 
cost  above  material,  including  surplus  gas  credit. 

Table  158.— INTEGRATION  FURNACE  COST  ABOVE  MATERIAL,  INCLUDING  SURPLUS 
GAS  CREDIT,  AT  THE  NORTHERN  FURNACE  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION 
PRODUCING  BASIC  PIG  IKON,  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COST,  FOR  1910. 


Cost  group. 


Plants. 


Total 
tonnage. 


Average 
cost. 


From  $0.75  to  $1... 
From  $1  to  $1.25... 
From  $1.25  to  $1.50 
From  $1.50  to  $1.75 
Prom  $1.75  to  $2... 
Over  $2 

Total 


2,856,268 

1, 173, 716 

460, 669 


$0.87 
1.18 
1.36 


18, 691 
43,943 


1.79 
2.76 


4,643,177 


1.02 
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This  table  shows  that  the  seven  furnace  plants  referred  to  above 
produced  2,856,268  tons  or  63  per  cent  of  the  total  at  an  average  cost 
above  material  of  only  $0.87  per  ton.  The  costs  at  the  remaining 
furnaces  were  considerably  higher,  increasing  with  the  decrease  in 
output  per  furnace  plant.  While  this  factor  was  not  the  only  one, 
undoubtedly  it  was  the  most  important. 

There  are  given  below  the  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  produc- 
tion of  Northern  basic  pig  iron  classified  on  the  basis  of  range  in  (1) 
company  or  book  furnace  cost  and  (2)  integration  furnace  cost: 

Table  169.— COST  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  BASIC  PIG  IRON  (NORTHERN  FURNACES)  FOR 
THE  FURNACE  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION,  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS 
OF  DIFFERENCES  IN  (1)  COMPANY  OR  BOOK  FURNACE  COST  AND  (2)  INTEGRATION 
FURNACE  COST,  FOR  1910. 


Cost  group. 


Plants. 


Total 
tonnage. 


Average 
cost.' 


COMPANY  OE  BOOK  FURNACK  COST. 

From  111  to  $12 

From  tl2  to  $13 

From  $13  to  $14 

From  $14  to  J15 

From  $15  to  $16 

Total 

INTEGRATION  FURNACE   COST. 

From  $9  to  $10 

From  $10  to  $11 

From  $11  to  $12 

From  $12  to  $13 

From  $13  to  $14 

Total 


435,244 

1,127,954 

1,805,911 

1, 130, 125 

43,943 


$11.94 
12.42 
13.29 
14.22 
15.70 


4, 543, 177 


13.20 


2,6^8,212 

1,558,336 

412, 686 


9.56 
10.53 
11.34 


43,943 


4,543,177 


13-.  04 
10.09 


1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  sliown 
on  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $0.50  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

The  integration  furnace  cost,  as  repeatedly  noted,  is  exclusive  of  all 
transportation  and  transfer  profit  on  the  material  which  accrued  to 
the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  Therefore,  the 
integration  furnace  cost,  while  considerably  lower  than  the  company 
or  book  cost,  corresponds  to  a  much  larger  investment  than  in  the 
case  of  the  company  or  book  cost. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  table  that  of  the  15  furnace  plants 
producing  basic  pig  iron  the  average  integration  furnace  cost  at  5  of 
them,  producing  2,528,212  tons  or  over  55  per  cent  of  the  total- 
production,  was  considerably  less  than  $10  per  ton,  namely,  $9.56  per 
ton.  The  average  output  per  plant  of  these  5  plants,  with  the  lowest 
cost,  was  505,642  tons.  The  average  output  per  plant  of  the  remain- 
ing 10  plants  was  a  little  over  200,000  tons. 
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The  lowest  integration  furnace  cost  (including  assumed  normal 
additional  cost  of  $0.50  per  ton)  at  any  furnace  plant  was  $9.55  and 
the  highest  was  $13.54. 

Below  is  given  the  average  integration  furnace  cost-  and  the  cost 
ahove  material,  including  surplus  gas  credit,  grouped  on  the  basis  of 
tonnage  produced. 

TABLE  160.-0OST  OF  PRODUCTION  FEB  GROSS  TON  OF  BASIC  PIG  IRON  (NORTHERN 
FURNACES)  FOB  THE  FURNACE  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION,  GROUPED 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  OUTPUT  PER  PLANT,  GIVING  (1)  INTEGRATION  FURNACE  COST, 
(2)  INTEGRATION  FURNACE  COST  ABOVE  MATERIAL,'  FOB  1910. 


Tonnage  group  (gross  tons). 


Under  150,000 

From  150,000  to  300,000 
From  300,000  to  460,000 
Over  450,000 

Total 


Plants. 


Total  ton- 
nage. 


418,226 

991,070 

760,229 

2,373,652 


4,543,177 


integration 
furnace 
cost. ' 


tie.  66 

.  10.26 

9.76 

10.02 


10.09 


Average 
integration 

furnace 
cost  above 
material. 


tl.3ft 
1.02 


.97 


1.02 


'  Including  credit  for  surplus  gas.  • 

!  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  10.50  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.). 

From  this  classification  it  appears  that  the  average  annual  produc- 
tion of  6  of  the  15  furnace  plants  was  less  than  70,000  tons,  while  the 
average  annual  production  of  all  the  furnace  plants,  including  these 
6,  was  approximately  300,000  tons.'  The  average  integration  furnace 
cost  of  the  6  plants  was  $10.66  per  tori,  as  compared  with  an  average  for 
all  plants  of  $10.09  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  above  material,  includ- 
ing surplus  gas  credit,  was  $1.36  per  ton,  as  compared  with  an  average 
for  all  plants  of  $1.02  per  ton.  The  three  furnace  plants  producing 
over  450,000  tons  each  had  an  average  integration  furnace  cost  of 
$10.02  per  ton,  and  an  average  cost  above  material,  including  sur- 
plus gas  credit,  of  $0.97  per  ton. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  a  few  cases  plants  of  large  capacity 
had  rather  high  costs,  the  table,  on  the  whole,  clearly  shows  the  impor- 
tance of  large  output  as  a  cost  factor.  Broadly  speaking,  the  com- 
panies having  the  highest  integration  furnace  costs,  as  well  as  the 
highest  costs  above  material,  were  the  ones  with  the  smallest  output 
and,  in  the  main,  an  increase  in  production  was  accompanied  by  a 
decrease  in  both  these  costs. 

In  the  following  table  the  Steel  Corporation's  net  or  integration 
costs  of  producing  basic  pig  iron  in  1910  are  given  by  districts,  in  the 
same  maimer  as  for  Bessemer  iron.     (See  pp.  404-406.) 


1  See  comment  under  Table  154,  p.  403. 
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Table  161.— STEEL  CORPORATION'S  INTEGRATION  FURNACE  COST  OF  BASIC  PIG  IKON, 

BY  DISTRICTS.  FOR  1910. 


Item. 

Chicago 
district. 

Lake  Erie 
district. 

Valley 
district. 

Pittsburgh 
district. 

Total,  aU 
districts. 

t4.01 

4.14 

.35 

$4.31 

3.79 

.53 

J5.17 

3.69 

.60 

S5.93 
2.82 
.53 

$0.28 

C!oke 

3.31 

.48 

Cost  of  material 

8.50 

8.63 

9.36 

9.28 

9.07 

.54 
.01 
.09 
.32 
.18 

.54 
.03 
.06 
.39 
.18 

.70 
.05 
.16 
.51 

.18 

.54 
.04 
.09 
.35 
.18 

.56 

.03 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.10 
.36 

Rplmjng  fiiTKf 

.18 

1.14 

1.20 

1.60 

1.20 

1.23 

.SS 

.le 

.3S 

.14 

.SI 

Ttit^gratioTi  fnmac*^  rost  *  , , 

9.32 
2.91 

9.67 
2.84 

■    10.64 
2.89 

10.34 
3.27 

10.09 

3.11 

Company  or  book  furnace  cost ' 

12.23 

12.61 

13.53 

13.61 

13.20 

'  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  tor  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $0.50  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

With  respect  to  the  several  districts,  the  lowest  yield  of  iron  was 
found  in  the  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  districts,  which  had  the  same 
yield,  the  Lake  Erie  district  being  1  per  cent  higher,  and  the  Valley 
district  0.6  per  cent  higher.  With  respect  to  the  consumption  of 
coke,  the  lowest  requirement  was  in  the  Chicago  district.  Additional 
requirements  for  the  other  districts  were  as  follows:  Lake  Erie, 
142  pounds;  Valley,  200  pounds;  Pittsburgh,  168  pounds.  These 
differences  in  practice  were  partly  the  result  of  different  average  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  types  of  furnace  and  equipment. 

For  the  production  of  basic  pig  iron  in  1910  the  lowest  cost  of  mate- 
rial was  $8.50  for  the  Chicago  district,  and  the  highest  was  $9.36  for 
the  Valley  district.  The  Lake  Erie  district  was  next  to  the  lowest, 
and  the  Pittsburgh  district  was  next  to  the  highest.  This  average  for 
all  districts  was  $9.07.  The  differences  between  Bessemer  (see  p.  405) 
and  basic  pig  iron  in  this  respect  are  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  furnace  plants  comprised  in  the  several  districts  were  not  the  same 
in  each  case. 

Comparing  the  furnace  costs,  the  Chicago  district  was  also  the  low- 
est, with  an  integration  cost  of  $9.32,  and  the  Valley  district  was  the 
highest,  with  an  integration  cost  of  $10.64. 

On  the  basis  of  integration  furnace  cost  it  appears  that  the  Steel 
Corporation's  most  favorable  location  for  basic  pig  iron  production 
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in  1910  was  the  Chicago  district  and  the  most  unfavorable  was  the 
Valley  district. 

It  -will  be  remembered  that  the  integration  furnace  costs  of  Besse- 
mer pig  iron  were  the  lowest  for  the  Lake  Erie  district  and  next  to 
the  lowest  for  the  Chicago  district.  Their  positions,  therefore,  are 
reversed  here. 

The  Chicago  district  showed  the  lowest  cost  with  respect  to  both 
the  cost  of  material  and  the  cost  above  materia,l.  The  type  and 
size  of  the  more  modern  furnaces  of  the  Chicago-  district  producing 
basic  iron  were  also  important  cost  factors,  so  that  the  normal 
differences  in  cost  due  to  location  may  be  less  than  that  indicated  by 
the  above  table. 

In  considering  the  furnace  cost  by  districts  it  should  be  noted  that ' 
for  basic  pig  iron  the  ore  transportation  rates  were  more  important ' 
and  the  coke  transportation  rates  relatively  less  important  than  for^ 
Bessemer  pig  iron  because  the.  additional  requirement  of   ore,  on 
account  of  lower  yield,  was  greater  than  the  additional  requirement 
of  coke. 

If  the  average  iron  content  of  basic  ore  should  continue  to  decline, 
the  relative  advantage  of  the  Chicago  district  or  other  localities  with 
low  transportation  costs  for  ore  would  correspondingly  increase. 

Judging  from  the  above  results  it  might  be  concluded  that  the 
Chicago  district  is  the  best  location,  not  only  as  to  cheapness  of  pro- 
duction but  also  with  regard  to  the  advantages  for  reaching  the  grow- 
ing markets  of  the  West. 

Section  4.  Steel  Corporation's  cost  of  Southern  pig  iron  for  1910. 

In  the  Birmingham  district  the  technical  conditions  of  producing 
pig  iron  are  such  that  ordinarily  one  conipany  operates  directly  all 
departments  of  the  business  from  the  mining  of  ore  and  coal  to  the 
production  of  coke,  pig  iron,  steel,  and  various  steel  products.  The 
only  exception  for  the  Steel  Corporation  is  a  subsidiary  local  railroad, 
the  Birmingham  Southern,  which  showed  practically  no  profit  from 
the  transportation  of  materials  in  191G.  In  consequence  of  this 
company  organization  there  was  naturally  little  occasion  to  transfer ' 
raw  materials  or  other  products  from  one  department  of  the  business ' 
to  another  at  a  profit  above  the  direct  cost  of  production.  For  these 
reasons  the  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  fdr  Southern  pig  iron  do  not 
contain  any  intercompany  profits  of  importance.  The  following 
cost  statement  for  the  Southern  pig  iron  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in 
1910  gives  at  the  same  time,  therefore,  a  company  cost  and  an  integra- 
tion cost. 

77232°— 13 29 
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Table  162— STEEL  CORPORATION'S  FURNACE  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  SOUTHERN 
PIG  IRON,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  PRODUCING  COMPANY'S  COST  SHEETS,  WHICH  COST 
DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  ANY  INTERCOMPANY  PROFIT,  FOR  1910. 


[685,273  gross  tons.] 

Item. 

Cost. 

Item. 

Cost. 

$2.88 
3.80 
.19 
.76 
.12 
.19 

to.  69 
.20 
.IS 

Coke 

Limestone     

Surplus  gas  credit 

Furnace  cost  >.'. 

8.57 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. . . . 

Price  of  gross  metallic  mixture 

11.15 
J1.08 
37.4 

Price  of  coke  per  net  ton 

12.47 
3,077 

Price  of  net  metallic  mixture 

Pounds  of  coke  used  per  ton  of  product. . 

>  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown 
on  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  S0.60  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

This  average  furnace  cost  of  S8.57  is  very  low.  Compared  with  the 
average  costs  of  Southern  pig  iron  for  1902  to  1906  shown  on  page  112 
(which,  however,  included  some  trifling  items  of  intercompany  profit), 
it  gives  evidence  of  marked  improvement  in  furnace  practice,  in  the 
use  of  labor-saving  devices,  and  in  the  utilization  of  by-products. 
The  items  most  greatly  reduced  are  coke  and  labor.  A  more  efficient 
system  of  utilizing  gas  from  the  furnace  resulted  in  an  average  credit 
to  cost  of  pig  iron  of  $0.15  per  ton  for  surplus  gas  transferred  to  other 
departments. 

In  the  preceding  table  of  furnace  cost  no  account  is  taken  of 
the  additional  costs  (from  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  pro- 
ducing company).  It  would  scarcely  be  proper  to  take  those  shown 
on  page  115  for  all  Southern  furnaces  for  1902  to  1906  as  tvpical, 
because  the  Steel  Corporation  and  all  companies  which  keep  careful 
accounts  have  much  heavier  charges  generally  on  this  account  than 
shown  there.  Wliile  the  additional  costs  for  the  large  companies 
for  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron  from  1902  to  1906  were  very  nearly 
the  average  for  the  Steel  Corporation,  that  concern  was  not  rep- 
resented in  the  Southern  iron  industry  at  that  time.  Owing  to  the 
Steel  Corporation's  policy  of  making  substantial  provisions  of  this 
sort,  the  additional  costs  from  1902  to  1906  for  the  Southern  district 
would  undoubtedly  have  averaged  much  higher  if  it  had  been  then, 
as  it  is  now,  the  principal  producer  in  that  district.  A  fair  allowance 
for  these  additional  charges  for  general  expense  and  depreciation  is 
$0.50  per  ton  (see  p.  373),  which  would  make  the  total  cost  of  Southern 
iron  $9.07  per  ton. 
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Section  5.  Comparison  of  Steel  Corporation's  integration  fnrnace  costs 
of  Bessemer,  Northern  basic,  and  Southern  pig  iron. 

For  convenience  in  comparison,  the  net  or  integration  furnace  costs 
(i.  e.,  exclusive  of  intermediate  profits  on  transfer  and  transportation) 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  Bessemer,  Northern  basic,  and  Southern 
pig  iron,  for  the  year  1910  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  163.— COMPAEISON  OF  STEEL  OOEPORATION'S  INTEGEATION  FURNACE  COSTS 
PER  GROSS  TON  FOR  BESSEMER,  NORTHERN  BASIC,  AND  SOUTHERN  PIG  IRON,  AS 
SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION.  FOR  1910. 


Item. 


Integration  cost  (exclusive  of 
any  return  to  investment  on 
any  anterior  stage  of  produc- 
tion or  transportation). 


Company  or 

book  cost 

(wliicli  does  not 

include  any 

intermediate 

profit). 


Bessemer.       Northern  basic. 


Southern. 


Gross  tons  produced 

Net  metallic  mixture 

Coke 

Limestone 

Labor 

Steam 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. . . 

Supplies  and  expense 

Relining  fund 

Surplus  gas  credit 

Furnace  cost  1 

Price  of  gross  metallic  mixture 

Price  of  net  metallic  mixture 

Per  cent  of  yield 

Price  of  coke  per  net  ton 

Pounds  of  coke  used  per  ton  of  product 


6,269,534 


4,543,177 


S4.95 
3.30 
.41 
.55 
.04 
.09 
.38 
.18 
.19 


S5.28 
3.31 
.48 
.56 
.03 
.10 
.36 
.18 
.« 


S2.88 
3.80 
.19 
.75 
.12 
.19 
.69 
.20 
.16 


S2.80 
J2.72 
55.0 
(2.97 
2,222 


12.67 
S2.Sg 
49.0 
$2.86 
2,318 


SI.  15 
SI.  08 
37.4 
S2.47 
3,077 


1  Ttiis  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  SD.50  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

Cost  of  material. — The  ore  or  net  metallic  mixture  of  the  South- 
ern pig  iron  averaged  only  $2.88,  as  against  $4.95  for  Bessemer  and 
$5.28  for  Northern  basic,  due  chiefly  to  the  very  small  freight  charges 
involved  in  getting  it  to  the  furnaces.  The  price  of  the  gross  metallic 
mixture  delivered  at  the  Southern  furnaces  was  only  $1.15  per  ton, 
as  compared  with  $2.80  for  Bessemer  iron  and  $2.67  for  basic  iron 
at  the  Northern  furnaces.  It  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron 
at  the  Northern  Bessemer  furnaces,  1.82  tons  of  metallic  mixture;  at 
the  Northern  basic  furnaces,  2.04  tons;  and  at  the  Southern  furnaces, 
2.67  tons;  these  figures  correspond  to  yields  of  55.0  per  cent,  49.0 
per  cent,  and  37.4  per  cent,  respectively. 
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The  coke  cost  of  the  Southern  furnaces,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
somewhat  higher,  namely,  13.80  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  as  against  $3.30 
for  the  Northern  furnaces  making  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  $3.31  for 
those  making  basic.  This  was  due  partly  to  higher  costs  of  coke  at 
ovens,  and  partly  to  the  very  much  larger  quantity  of  coke  required 
per  ton  of  pig  iron,  namely,  3,077  pounds  at  the  Southern  furnaces, 
2,222  at  the  Northern  Bessemer  furnaces,  and  2,318  pounds  at  the 
Northern  basic  furnaces.  These  together  more  than  offset  the  lower 
average  freight  charges  in  getting  the  coke  (or  the  coal  from  which 
the  coke  was  made)  to  the  furnaces. 

The  cost  of  limestone  was  considerably  lower  for  Southern  pig  iron, 
averaging  only  $0.19  per  ton,  as  against  $0.41  for  Bessemer  and  $0.48 
for  Northern  basic.  This  was  due  partly  to  lower  costs  of  quarrying 
and  of  transporting  it  to  furnace,  but  also,  in  an  important  degree^ 
to  the  use  of  Southern  ores  containing  large  quantities  of  lime,  which 
reduced  the  need  for  additional  fluxing  material.  Thus,  the  average 
quantity  of  limestone  used  by  the  Northern  furnaces  in  1910  was  1,028 
pounds  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  as  against  675  pounds  for  the  Southern 
furnaces.  There  was  a  marked  change  in  this  respect  as  compared 
with  former  years.     (See  p.  120.) 

Combining  the  costs  of  ore,  coke,  and  limestone,  the  cost  of  these 
three  materials  for  Southern  pig  iron  averaged  only  $6.87  per  ton,  as 
against  $8.66  for  Bessemer  and  $9.07  for  Northern  basic. 

This  shows  that  on  the  basis  of  integration  cost  of  material  Bessemer 
pig  iron  had  an  advantage  of  $0.41  per  ton  over  Northern  basic.  This 
advantage  depended  chiefly  on  a  lower  cost  of  ore  in  the  net  metallic 
mixture  after  transfer  profits  had  been  eliminated,  namely,  $4.95  for 
Bessemer  and  $5.28  for  basic,  a  difference  of  $0.33  per  ton.  This 
advantage  was  due  to  a  lower  net  cost  for  freight  for  the  ore  goiag  to 
the  Bessemer  furnaces.  There  was  little  compensating  advantage, 
evidently,  in  coke  freights  for  the  Northern  basic  furnaces,  as  the 
costs  of  coke  were  practically  the  same.  However,  as  the  basic  fur- 
naces used  a  little  more  coke  per  ton  of  pig  iron  (due  to  the  lower 
average  iron  content  of  basic  ores)  than  the  Bessemer  furnaces,  the 
former  must  have  had  a  small  freight  advantage  in  coke. 

Cost  above  material.^ — The  Southern  furnaces  were  at  a  consider- 
able disadvantage  in  the  cost  above  material.  The  labor  cost  for 
Southern  pig  iron  was  $0.75  per  ton,  as  against  $0.55  for  Bessemer 
and  $0.56  for  Northern  basic,  and  the  other  operating  costs  were, 
respectively,  $0.95,  $0.50,  and  $0.46  per  ton  of  pig  iron.  The  total 
cost  above  material,  including  surplus  gas  credit,  of  Southern  pig 
iron  was,  therefore,  $1.70  per  ton,  as  against  $1.05  for  Bessemer  and 
$1.02  for  Northern  basic.  Nevertheless,  as  shown  below,  the  net 
furnace  cost  for  Southern  pig  iron  was  much  lower  than  either  of 
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these  two  Northern  grades,  on  account  of  its  much  lower  costs  for 
material. 

Furnace  cost. — The  marked  advantage  of  the  Southern  pig  irop 
costs,  even  on  a  net  basis,  is  evident  from  the  foregoing,  table.  The 
furnace  cost  of  Southern  pig  iron  was  only  $8.57  per  ton,  as  against 
S9.71  for  Bessemer  and  $10.09  for  Northern  basic;  the  dLTerences 
were  11.14  and  $1.52,  respectively.  Of  course,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  quality  Southern  pig  iron  should  be  compared  with  Northern 
basic  and  not  with  Bessemer.  On  the  other  hand  Northern  pig  iron 
had  a  great  advantage  in  location  with  respect  to  the  chief  markets 
of  consumption.  For  market  points  north  of  the  Ohio  Eiver- the 
freights  on  Southern  pig  iron  were  much  higher  on  the  average  than 
on  Northern  pig  iron,  which  more  than  offset  the  advantage  in  cost 
of  production  shown  above. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

STEEI  CORPORATION'S  INTEGRATION  COSTS  OF  INGOTS 

FOR  1910. 

Section  1.  Introductory. 

The  two  chief  kinds  of  steel  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1910 
were  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel.  Descriptions  of  the  Bessemer 
process  and  of  the  open-hearth  processes  of  making  steel  have  already 
been  given.     (See  pp.  129-133.) 

The  proportions  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  steel  to  the  total  production  in  the  United  States  in 
1910  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  164.— COMPARISON  OF  THE  PEODUCTION  OF  BESSEMER  AND  OPEN-HEAETH 
STEEL  PRODUCED  BY  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  WITH  THE  TOTAL  PRODUCTION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FOR  1910. 


Item. 


Total 
United  States. 


Steel 
Corporation. 


Per  cent. 


Bessemer  ingots  and  castings . . . 
Open-hearth  ingots  and  castings 

Total 


Otoss  tons. 
9,412,772 
16,504,509 


Oroia  torn. 
5,796,223 
8,383,146 


25,917,281 


14,179,369 


61.6 
50.8 


S4.7 


While  the  foregoing  table  shows  the  production  of  both  ingots  and 
castings,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  cpnsists  of  ingots. 

Bessemer  steel  is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  biUet  steel  and  rail  steel, 
both  of  which  were  produced  in  large  quantities,  but  the  tonnage  was 
not  reported  separately  for  the  United  States.  The  quantity  of 
Bessemer  rail  ingots  produced  can  be  determined  very  closely,  how- 
ever, from  the  tonnage  of  Bessemer  rails.  The  quantity  of  Bessemer 
rails  produced  would  indicate  that  about  one-quarter  of  the  Bessemer 
steel  produced  in  the  United  States  was  Bessemer  rail  steel,  and 
similarly  about  one-quarter  of  the  Bessemer  steel  produced  by  the 
Steel  Corporation  was  rail  steel. 

Open-hearth  steel  may  be  either  acid  or  basic.     But  Uttle  of  the 
former  is  produced  in  the  United  States  and  only  a  very  small  quantity 
by  the  Steel  Corporation. 
420 
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Section  2.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots 
for  1910. 

Most  of  the  Bessemer  steel  produced  is  billet  steel,  which,  as  already 
noted  (see  p.  143),  is  substantially  the  same  as  rail  steel,  except  that  a 
smaller  quantity  of  manganese  is  required  for  billet  steel,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  cost  tends  to  be  a  Uttle  lower.  The  production 
of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910,  namely, 
4,395,606  tons,  was  considerably  larger  than  that  of  Bessemer  rail 
iagots,  constituting,  in  fact,  75.9  per  cent  of  the  Corporation's  Besse- 
mer iogot  production. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  works  cost  of  Bessemer 
billet  ingots  for  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910,  together  with  the 
mtercompany  profits  included  in  the  items  of  cost  and  the  integration 
works  cost: 

Table  165. — STEEL  COBPOEATION'S  WOBKS  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  BIL- 
LET INGOTS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPROXIMATE 
INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  WORKS  COST, 
As  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 

[4,393,606  gross  tons.] 


Item, 


Company 

or 
book  cost. 


Inter- 
company 
profit  (ap- 
proximate). 


Integration  cost 

(exclusive  of 

any  return  to 

investment  on 

any  anterior 

stage  of 

production  or 

transportation). 


Pig  Iron  and  scrap 

Manganese 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Molds  and  stools 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
Supplies  and  expense 

Workscost' 

Price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used 

Pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used . . . 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


{15. 16 
.29 
.49 
.15 
.14 
.09 
.06 
.25 


14.39 


.02 
.01 


tlO.77 


.13 
.14 

.08 
.06 
.26 


16.63 


12.18 


$13.86 
2,482 


J1.30 


»4D1 


{2.63 
SO.  38 


19.85 
2,482 
16.65 
49 
SO.  92 


^  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $0.60  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

Cost  of  material. — The  material  for  the  production  of  Bessemer 
bUlet  ingots  was  chiefly  Bessemer  pig  iron,  the  proportion  of  scrap 
used  being  very  small.  Thus,  to  produce  the  4,395,606  tons  of 
Bessemer  billet  ingots  there  were  used  4,517,628  tons  of  Bessemer 
pig  iron  and  352,770  tons  of  scrap,  or  93  per  cent  and  7  per  cent. 
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respectivfely.     Included  with  the  pig  iron  was  the  iron  in  the  Spiegel 
and  ferromanganese  used. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  for  1910 
was  $15.16  per  ton  of  ingots.  Tlds  company  or  book  cost  included  a 
large  item  of  intercompany  profit,  which  has  been  already  explained 
(see  p.  372),  going  to  other  subsidiary  companies  which  produced  or 
transported  the  materials  used.  The  profit  was  derived  almost 
wholly  from  the  transfer  profits  on  ore  and  coke  and  from  transpor- 
tation profits  on  ore.  This  profit,  as  shown  in  the  second  column  of 
the  table,  averaged  $4.39  per  ton  of  ingots,  corresponding  to  a  profit 
of  $4.01  per  ton  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap.  This  constituted 
the  total  remuneration  per  ton  going  to  the  producing  or  transpor- 
tation companies  so  far  as  this  quantity  of  material  was  concerned. 

Deducting  the  intercompany  profit  of  $4.39  per  ton  from  the  com- 
pany or  book  cost,  namely,  $15.16  per  ton,  gives  a  net  or  integration 
■cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  of  $10.77. 

As  noted  elsewhere,  the  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  per  ton  of 
biUet  ingots  was  determined  by  the  price  per  ton  of  the  pig  iron  and 
scrap  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  conversion. 

The  average  integration  price  at  which  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  was 
-used  was  $9.85  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste,  $0.92  per  ton.  As 
the  material  was  largely  Bessemer  pig  iron,  and  as  the  above  cost  figure 
is  exclusive  of  all  profit,  a  close  correspondence  between  the  average 
integration  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  namely,  $9.71  per  ton  (see 
p.  399),  and  the  integration  price  of  the  pig  iron  and. scrap  used,  as 
noted  above,  $9.85  per  ton,  would  be  expected.  The  difference  of 
$0.14  per  ton  was  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  the  average  cost  at 
the  plants  making  the  Bessemer  pig  iron  used  for  producing  billet 
/ingots  was  higher  than  the  average  cost  at  the  plants  making  the 
Bessemer  pig  iron  used  for  producing  rail  ingots. 

It  required  1.11  gross  tons  or  2,482  pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  to 
produce  a  gross  ton  of  Bessemer  biUet  ingots.  From  this  amount  there 
were  recovered  49  pounds  of  scrap  per  ton  of  ingots,  which  reduced 
the  actual  loss  in  weight  from  a  gross  amount  of  242  pounds  to  193 
pounds  per  ton.  The  actual  loss  in  weight  was,  therefore,  7.8  per 
cent. 

Manganese,  which  is  used  to  toughen  the  steel,  may  also  be  classi- 
fied ,as  a  material.  Practically  the  only  difference  between  billet 
and  rail  ingots,  as  noted  elsewhere,  is  that  the  latter  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  manganese.  The  average  company  or-  book  cost  of 
manganese  was  $0.29  per  ton  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots.  The  average 
quantity  used  was  slightly  more  than  12  pounds;  the  average  price 
per  ton  of  manganese  (this  not  including  the  value  of  the  pig  iron  in 
the  ferromangailese)  was  $52.72.    There  was  a  small  intercompany 
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•profit  in  the  item  of  manganese,  namely,  $0.03  per  ton  of  billet 
ingots,  which  goes  back  almost  entirely  to  the  same  sources  as  does 
the  profit  in  the  pig  iron  (i.  e.,  to  ore  and  coke) . 

Cost  above  material. — The  company  or  book  cost  above  mate- 
rial of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  for  1910  was  $1.18  per  ton.  This 
included  intercompany  profit  items  amounting  to  $0.03  per  ton,  prin- 
cipally on  coke  used  in  the  cupolas  and  on  materials  used  in  making 
molds  and  stools,  which  gives  a  net  or  integration  cost  above  material 
of  $1.15  per  ton. 

Labor  was  the  most  important  item.  The  average  cost  of  labor, 
as  shown  by  the  cost  statement,  was  $0.49  per  ton.  This,  it  should 
be  remembered,  embraced  only  those  charges  for  labor  which  were 
classified  as  such  under  the  accounting  system  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, namely,  all  forms  of  producing  labor  and  labor  in  repairs  and 
maintenance.  There  was,  in  addition,  considerable  labor  in  other 
items  of  cost.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  item'  of 
labor,  as  shown  on  the  ingot  cost  statements,  covered  the  labor  ex- 
pense of  the  Bessemer  plant  only. 

The  fuel  used  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots  is  chiefly  coke  for  melt- 
ing the  cold  pig  iron  and  scrap  in  the  cupola  furnaces.  The  com- 
pany or  book  cost  of  this  item  was  $0.15  per  ton  of  billet  ingots. 
Included  therein  was  a  small  amount  of  intercompany  profit,  namely, 
$0.02  per  ton,  which  related  to  the  transfer  profits  contained  in  the 
cupola  "coke  used. 

The  average  cost  of  steam — principally  power  to  provide  the  air 
blast  for  the  Bessemer  converters — was  $0.14  per  ton  of  billet  ingots. 
Surplus  gas  from  blast  furnaces  was  used  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  molds  and  stools,  which  cost  $0.09  per  ton  of  Bessemer  biUet 
ingots,  there  was  an  intercompany  profit  of  $0.01  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was 
$0.06  per  ton  and  of  supplies  and  expense,  $0.25  per  ton. 

Works  cost. — The  company  or  book  works  cost  of  Bessemer  billet 
ingots  for  1910  was  $16.63  per  ton,  and  the  total  intercompany  profit 
embraced  therein  "was  $4.45  per  ton.  Deducting  this  total  inter- 
company profit  leaves  an  integration  works  cost  of  $12.18  per  ton  of 
ingots,  which  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  any  return  to  the  anterior 
stages  of  production,  transpottation,  and  manufacture. 

No  provisions  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depre- 
ciation appearing  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  are  comprised  in  the 
cost  statement.  The  Bureau  did  not  apportion  them  for  1910.  An 
additional  cost  for  general  expense  and  depreciation  of  $0.60  per  ton 
(including  cumulative  charges  for  pig  iron)  is  probably  a  normal 
requirement.  (See  p.  373.)  If  this  be  added  to  the  works  integration 
cost,  the  total  integration  cost  would  be  $12.78  per  ton. 
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CoMPAKisoiir  OF  COSTS  AT  DIFFERENT  PLANTS. — The  Company  or 
book  works  cost  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  is  given  below  for  the  year 
1910  for  each  of  the  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  The  plants 
have  been  designated  by  letters  and  arranged  according  to  rank  in 
works  cost.  For  convenience  in  making  comparisons  subtotals  of 
cost  of  material  and  cost  above  material  have  been  given. 

Table  166.— COMPANY  OR  BOOK  WORKS  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  BILLET 
INGOTS  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  (DESIGNATED 
BY  LETTERS)  AND  AVERAGE  FOR  ALL  PLANTS,  FOR  1910. 

(Production  of  individual  plants  indicated,  approximjitely,  ty  reman  numerals  in  the  following  groups: 
I,  under  150,000  gross  tons;  H,  from  160,000  to  300,000  gross  tons;  UI,  from  300,000  to  450,000  gross  tons; 
IV,  over  450,000  gross  tons.] 


Item. 

A 
(IV) 

B 

(in) 

0 

(m) 

D 
(I) 

E 
(IV) 

F 
(IV) 

G 

(m) 

J14.27 
.28 

$13.91 
.37 

$14.35 
.29 

$14.30 
.63 

$14.89 
.35 

$14.55 
.29 

$15.81 

.25 

Cost  of  material 

14.55 

14.28 

14.64 

14.93 

15.24 

14.84 

16.06 

Labor  

.39 
.54 

.62 
.74 

.40 
.72 

.51 

.67 

.46 
.50 

.54 
.83 

.42 

Other  items 

.51 

Cost  above  material 

.93 

1.36 

1.12 

1.18 

.96 

1.37 

.93 

Works  cost  1 ., 

15.48 

15.64 

15.76 

16.11 

16.20 

16.21 

16.99 

Item. 

H 
(IV) 

cni) 

J 
(I) 

K 
(III) 

L 
(U) 

M    ,. 
(I) 

All 
plants. 

Pig  iron  and.  scrap    

S15.88 
.24 

$16.00 
.21 

$15.69 
.29 

$16.56 
.27 

$16.54 
.36 

$16.13 
.23 

$15. 16 

.29 

16.12 

16.21 

15. 98 

16.83 

16.90 

16.36 

15.45 

Labor            

.48 
.72 

.43 
.68 

.73 
.97 

.53 
.73 

.62 
.98 

.94 
L46 

.49 

.69 

Cost  above  material 

1.20 

i.n 

1.70 

1.26 

1.60 

2.40 

1.18 

17.32 

17.32 

17.68 

18.09 

18.50 

18.76 

16.63 

The  worlES  cost  does  not  include  the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $0.60  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

The  most  significant  figures  in  this  table  are  those  for  cost  above 
material.  The  total  cost  above  material  at  the  plants  having  the 
lowest  cost  was  only  $0.93  per  ton,  whUe  the  cost  above  material 
at  the  plant  having  the  highest  cost  was  $2.40  per  ton. 

The  greatest  variation  in  the  cost  above  material  was  in  labor. 
The  marked  variation  in  the  cost  of  labor  was  probably  due  to  differ- 
ences in  equipment  and  in  output.  No  part  of  the  difference  was 
due  to  accounting  variations,  as  the  Steel  Corporation  has  systeina- 
tized  the  cost  accounts  of  all  its  subsidiaries.  In  comparing  the  impor- 
tant differences  in  the  costs  of  "other  items"  it  was  found  that  the 
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plants  with  the  lowest  costs  were  the  ones  which  had  the  advantage 
of  the  use,  in  part  at  least,  of  surplus  gas  from  contiguous  blast  fur- 
naces, and  conversely,  the  plants  with  the  highest  costs  were  the 
ones  which  were  not  so  supplied. 

In  the  following  table  the  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  Bes- 
semer billet  ingots  for  1910  has  been  arranged  by  cost  groups  show- 
mg,  in  addition  to  the  company  or  book  works  cost,  the  integration 
works  cost: 

►iiBLE  167.— COST  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  BESSEMER  BILLET  INGOTS  FOR  THE  PLANTS 
OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION,  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  DIFFERENCES  IN  (1) 
COMPANY  OR  BOOK  WORKS  COST  AND  (2)  INTEGRATION  WORKS  COST,  FOR   1910. 


Cost  group. 

Plants. 

Total 
tonnage. 

Average 

COSt.1 

Fromtl5totl6.. 

COMPANY  OE  BOOK  WORKS  COST. 

3 
4 
3 
3 

1,329,432 

1,508,679 

980,657 

576,838 

SIS.  61 
16.41 
17.35 
18  32 

Frc|in  tl6  to  J17 

From  $17  to  tl8 

From  J18  to  tl9 

Total 

13 

4,395,606 

TNTEGEATION  -WOKKS  COST. 

From  til  to  (12. . 

6 
4 
2 

1 

2,439,407 

1,612,456 

251,246 

92,497 

From  J12  to  J13 

12  76 

From  tl3  to  114 

From  114  to  $15 - 

14  54 

Total 

13 

4,395,606 

12.18 

1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown 
on  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $0.60  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

At  6  of  the  13  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  producing  2,439,407 
tons,  or  over  55  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  Bessemer  billet 
ingots  in  1910,  the  average  integration  works  cost  was  only  $11.56 
per  ton.  The  average  integration  works  cost  at  the  remaining  plants 
was  considerably  higher,  the  cost  increasing  with  the  decrease  in  out- 
put. The  average  output  per  plant  of  the  plants  with  an  integration 
cost  of  from  $11  to  $12  per  ton  was  406,568  tons;  from  $12  to  $13 
per  ton,  403,114  tons;  and  from  $13  to  $14  per  ton,  only  125,623 
tons,  while  the  single  plant  with  a  cost  of  $14.54  per  ton  produced 
less  than  100,000  tons. 

The  lowest  integration  works  cost  (icicluding  an  assumed  normal 
additional  cost  of  $0.60  per  ton)  at  any  plant  was  $11.83,  and  the 
highest  was  $15.14. 

A  more  satisfactory  comparison  of  cost  and  output  can  be  made 
by  showing  the  average  integration  works  cost  according  to  tonnage 
grouping.     There  are  given,  therefore,  in  the  following  table  the  inte- 
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gration  works  cost  and  the  integration  cost  above  material,  grouped 
on  the  basis  of  output: 

Table  168.— COST  OF  PRODUCTION  PEE  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  BILLET  INGOTS 
FOR  THE  PLANTS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION,  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
OUTPUT  SHOWING  (1)  INTEGRATION  WORKS  COST,  (2)  INTEGRATION  WORKS  COST 
ABOVE  MATERIAL,  FOR  1910. 


Tonnage  group  (gross  tons). 


"~"" T 

Un^er  150,000 

From  150,000  to  300,000 

From  300,000  to  460,000 

Over  450,000.. 

Total 


Plants. 


Total 
tonnage. 


Average 
intpgratifin 
works  cost.  1 


Average 

integration 

works  cost 

above 

material. 


203, 940 

165,523 

1,806,751 

2,219,392 


$13.65 

-  13.70 

12.09 

11.99 


$1.91 
1.53 
1.11 
1.09 


4,395,606 


12.18 


1.15 


1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown 
on  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  he  assumed  at  S0.60  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

This  classification  of  the  cost  data  shows  that  with  one  exception 
there  was  a  decline  in  both  the  integration  works  cost  and  the  in- 
tegration cost  above  material  as  the  output  increased.  Thus,  the 
integration  works  Cost  at  the  plants  produciag  less  than  150,000  tons 
was  $13.65  per  ton;  at  the  plant  producing  from  150,000  to  300,000 
.tons,  $13.70  per  ton;  at  the  plants  producing  from  300,000  to  450,000 
tons,  $12.09  per  ton,  and  at  the  plants  producing  over  450,000  tons, 
$11.99  per  ton.  There  was  a  still  larger  relative  dLfference  ia  the 
cost  above  material.  At  the  plants  producing  less  than  150,000  tons 
the  average  cost  above  material  was  $1.91  per  ton  while  at  that  pro- 
ducing from  150,000  to  300,000  tons  the  cost  above  material  was  $1.53 
per  ton.  The  decline  in  the  cost  above  material  at  the  plants  pro- 
ducing from  300,000  to  450,000  tons  was  still  more  marked. 

Section  3.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots 
for  1910. 

Formerly  all  rails  were  produced  from  Bessemer  steel,  both  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  and  for  the  Steel  Corporation  ia  particular; 
but  the  rail  production  for  the  country  in  1910  was  about  equally 
divided  between  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel.  The  cost  of  pro- 
ductiop  of  Bessemer  rails,  and  therefore  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots,  is  a 
matter  of  especial  interest.  In  the  first  place,  the  Bessemer  process 
is  cheaper  than  the  open-hearth  process,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
most  of  the  rails  produced  or  sold  in  foreign  countries  are  made  by 
the  Bessemer  process  (either  acid  or  basic). 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  works  cost  of  Bessemer  rail 
ingots  for  the  Steel  Corporation  for  1910,  as  shown  by  the  books  of 
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the  producing  companies,  together  with  the  intercompany  profits 
included  in  the  items  of  cost  and  the  integration  works  cost: 


Table  169— STEEL  COEPORATION'S  WORKS  COST  PEE  GEOSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  E^IL 
INGOTS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPEOXIMATE 
INTEECOMPANY  PEOFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGEATION  WOEKS 
COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 

[1,399,127  gross  tons.] 


Item. 


Company 

or 
book  cost. 


Intercom- 
pany profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 


Integration 
cost  (exdusive 
of  any  return 
to  investment 
on  any  anterior 

stage  ol 

production  or 

transportation). 


Fig  iron  and  scrap 

Manganese 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam , 

Molds  and  stools 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
Supplies  and  expense 

Works  cost  2. 

P^ce  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used 

Pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used. . . 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


J14.90 
.77 
.52 
.10 
.13 
.08 
.07 
.28 


S4.66 
KOI 


.or- 


.01 
.01 


tlO.24 
.78 
.52 
.0^ 
.13 
.07 
.06 
.28 


12.17 


$13.96 

2,442 

S9.42 

77 
SO.  94 

S4.36 


S2.85 
SO.  30 


S9.60 
2,442  . 
J6.57 
77 
10.64 


1  Loss. 

2  This  does  not  include  any  allowanec  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $0.60  per  ton.    (See  p.  373. ) 

The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  for 
1910  was  1,399,127  tons  or  only  24.1  per  cent  of  its  Bessemer  ingot 
production.  Bessemer  rail  ingots  were  produced  at  only  two  of  the 
Steel  Corporation's  plants.  One  plant  produced  796,542  tons  and 
the  other  602,585  tons. 

Cost  op  material. — ^The  material  for  producing  Bessemer  rail 
ingots  was  chiefly  Bessemer  pig  iron.  Only  a  small  percentage  of 
scrap  was  used.  To  produce  the  abovei  1,399,127  tons  of  Bessemer 
rail  ingots  required  the  use  of  1,525,279  tons  of  metal  of  which 
1,382,293  tons,  or  91  per  cent,  were  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  142,986 
tons,  or  9  per  cent,  were  of  scrap'. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  was 
$14.90  per  ton  of  rail  ingots.  This  company  or  book  cost  included, 
however,  as  shown  in  the  second  column  of  the  table,  an  inter- 
company profit  item,  as  explained  above,  going  to  other  subsidiary 
companies  which  produced  or  transported  the  material  used.    This 
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profit  goes  back  throiagh  the  pig  iron  to  the  raw  material,  consisting 
chiefly  of  transfer  profits  on  ore  and  coke  and  transportation  profits 
on  ore.  The  amount  of  this  intercompany  profit  was  $4.66  per  ton 
of  Bessemer  rail  ingots,  corresponding  to  a  profit  of  $4.36  per  ton 
in  the  price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap;  this  comprised  the  total  remu- 
neration per  ton  accruing  to  such  producing  or  carrying  companies 
for  such  products  or  services.  Deducting  the  intercompany  profit 
in  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  of  $4.66  per  ton  from  the  company  or  book 
cost  of  $14.90  gives  an  integration  cost  of  $10.24  per  ton. 

The  integration  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  per  ton  and  the  net 
cost  of  waste  in  conversion — the  factors  determining  the  cost  of  pig 
iron  and  scrap  per  ton  of  ingots — were  $9.60  per  ton  and  $0.64  per 
ton,  respectively.  This  average  price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  was  $0.11 
less  than  the  average  furnace  cost  of  the  total  Bessemer  pig  iron  pro- 
duction. (See  Table  150,  p.  396.)  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  pric& 
of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  for  Bessemer  biUet  ingots  was  slightly 
above  the  cost  of  the  total  Bessemer  pig  iron  production.  Combin- 
ing the  quantities  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  scrap  used  in  making 
Bessemer  billet  and  Bessemer  rail  ingots  gives  a  total  consumption 
of  6,395,677  tons  at  an  average  price  of  $9.79,  whereas  the  production 
of  Bessemer  pig  iron  was  6,269,534  tons  and  the  integration  cost  $9.71 
per  ton.  The  difference  of  only  $0.08  per  ton  was  partly  due  to  han- 
dling charges  and  partly  to  the  use  of  small  quantities  of  scrap. 

It  required  1.09  gross  tons  or  2,442  pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap 
to  produce  a  gross  ton  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots.  From  this  gross 
charge  there  were  recovered  77  pounds  of  scrap  per  ton  of  ingots 
which  reduced  the  gross  loss  in  weight  of  202  pounds  to  a  net  loss 
of  125  pounds.     The  net  loss  in  weight  was,  therefore,  5.1  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  manganese  in  the  manufacture  of  rail  ingots  is  a  more 
important  item  than  for  billet  ingots.  The  quantity  of  manganese 
used  per  ton  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  was  nearly  31  pounds  and  the 
price  per  ton  of  manganese,  not  including  the  value  of  the  pig  iron 
in  the  spiegel  and  ferromanganese,  averaged  $56.19  per  gross  ton. 
The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  manganese  per  ton  of  Bessemer 
rail  ingots  was,  therefore,  $0.77.  Taking  all  the  Bessemer  rail  ingot 
production  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  the  prices  at  which  manganese 
(and  other  similar  metallic  additions)  were  charged  to  the  steel  works 
resulted  in  an  intercompany  loss  instead  of  an  intercompany  profit; 
this  loss,  however,  amounted  to  a  little  less  than  $0.01  per  ton  of 
product. 

Cost  above  material. — The  total  company  or  book  cost  above 
material  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots  for  1910  was  $1.18  per  ton.  Included 
in  this  company  cost  were  certain  items  of  intercompany  profit, 
chiefly  on  coke  used  in  the  cupolas,  materials  used  in  repairs  and 
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maintenance  and  in  making  molds  and  stools,  amounting  to  $0.03  per 
ton.  Deducting  this  profit  gives  an  integration  works  cost  above 
material  of  $1.15  per  ton. 

Labor  was  the  largest  single  item  of  cost  above  material.  The  labor 
cost,  as  shown  by  the  6o3t  statement,  was  $0.52  per  ton  of  ingots. 
This  cost,  as  in  other  similar  cost  statements,  embraced  only  those 
charges  for  labor  which  were  classified  as  such  under  the  accounting 
system  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  included  all  forms  of  producing 
labor  and  labor  in  repairs  and  maintenance.  There  was,  in  addition, 
considerable  labor  in  other  items  of  cost.  Furthermore,  the  item  of 
labor,  as  shown  on  the  cost  statement,  covered  the  labor  expense  of 
the  Bessemer  works  only. 

The  conapany  or  book  cost  of  fuel — cupola  coke  used  in  melting 
cold  pig  iron  and  scrap — was  $0.10  per  ton.  Included  in  this  com- 
pany cost  was  a  small  amount  of  intercompany  profit  which  averaged 
$0.01  per  ton.  This  arose  from  the  intercompany  transfer  of  coke 
at  a  profit. 

The  cost  of  steam  was. $0.13  per  ton  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots.  This 
item  of  cost  was  chiefly  for  power  to  provide  the  air  blast  for  the 
Bessemer  converters.  The  fuel  used  was  largely  surplus  gas  from 
blast  furnaces.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  there  was  no  intercom- 
pany profit  of  any  importance  in  this  item  of  cost. 

The  average  company  or  book  costs  of  molds  and  stools  and  of 
materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  were  $0.08  and  $0.07  per  ton, 
respectively.  In  each  of  these  items  of  cost  were  found  transfer 
profits  on  materials  used  amounting  to  $0.01  per  ton  of  product. 
Supplies  and  expense  amounted  to  $0.28  per  ton  of  ingots.  There 
was  no  intercompany  transfer  profit  in  this  item. 

Works  cost. — The  company  or  book  works  cost  of  Bessemer  rail 
ingots  for  1910  was  $16.85  per  ton  and  the  total  intercompany  profit 
included  therein  was  $4.68  per  ton. 

Deducting  the  total  intercompany  profit  ($4.68  per  ton)  from  the 
company  or  book  works  cost  of  the  ingots,  reduced  it  from  $16.85  to 
$12.17  per  ton.  This  constituted  the  Works  cost  of  these  ingots, 
exclusive  of  any  return  to  the  anterior  stages  of  production,  trans- 
portation, and  manufacture. 

This  works  cost,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  does  not  allow  for  any 
general  expense  or  depreciation  (additional  cost)  appearing  in  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  producing  companies  and  not  allocated 
to  particular  products.  The  Bureau  did  not  apportion  these  expenses 
for  the  year  1910,  but  if  the  estimated  normal  charge  for  general  ex- 
pense and  depreciation  (see  p.  373)  were  used,  namely,  $0.60  per  ton 
(which  includes  cumulative  charges  for  pig  iron) ,  the  total  book  cost 
would  be  $17.45  per  ton  and  the  integration  cost  $12.77  per  ton. 
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Section  4.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  basic  open-hearth 
ingots  for  1910. 

The  basic  open-hearth  processes  used  by  the  Steel  Corporation  are 
the  ordinary  basic  process  in  the  North,  and  the  duplex  process  in  the 
South.  The  duplex  process  consists  in  first  putting  basic  pig  iron 
through  an  acid  Bessemer  converter,  chiefly  to  renaove  the  silicon, 
and  then  treating  the  metal  in  basic  open-hearth  furnaces  to  remove 
the  phosphorus.  A  description  of  the  basic  processes  has  already 
been  given.     (See  pp.  130-133.) 

The  two  processes  are  so  different  that  the  costs  for  each  should  be 
stated  separately.  Furthermore,  the  Northern  costs  show  important 
items  of  intercompany  profit,  while  the  Southern  costs,  being  those 
for  a  completely  unified  company  (Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Eailroad 
Co.),  do  not  show  any  such  profits  in  their  costs. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  average  works  costs  of  basic 
open-hearth  ingots  at  the  Northern  plants  and  at  the  Southern  plants 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910,  together  with  the  intercompany 
profit  included  in  the  items  of  cost  and  the  iritegration  works  cost. 

Table  170.— STEEL  CORPOBATION'S  WORKS  COST  PEE  GROSS  TON  OF  BASIC  OPEN- 
HEARTH  INGOTS  AT  NORTHERN  WORKS  AND  AT  SOUTHERN  WORKS,  AS  SHOWN 
BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPROXIMATE  INTERCOMPANY  PROF- 
ITS INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  WORKS  COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE 
RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 


Item. 


Northern  (7,472,903  gross  tons). 


Company 

or  book 

cost. 


Intercom- 
any  profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 


Integration 
cost  (exclusive 
of  any  return ' 
to  investment 
on  any  anterior 
stage  of  pro- 
duction or 
transportation). 


Southern 

(509,007  gross 

tons). 


Company  or 

book  cost 

(which  does 

not  include  any 

intermediate 

profit). 


Pig  iron  and  scrap 

Manganese 

Limestone 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Molds  and  stools 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance.. 

Supplies  and  expense 

Rebuilding  fund 


J14.37 
.36 
.14 
.68 
.65 
.01 
.09 
.09 
.44 
.36 


S3. 48 
.02 


.02 


.02 


S10.89 
.34 
.14 
.68 
.63 
.01 
.07 


S9.36 
.63 
.22 
.79 
.62 
.10 
.31 
.16 
.70 
.45 


Works  cost  1 . 


17.19 


13.65 


13.34 


Price  of  pig  iron  and^scrap  used . . . 
Pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used. 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Founds  of  scrap  recovered , 

Net  cost  of  waste , 


S13.33 
2,621 

ill. 45 

123 

SI.  04 


{3.24 


$2.85 
S0.24 


110.09 
2,521 
t8.60 
123 
$0.80 


$8.4j 
2,580 
$6.06 
130 
$0.93 


'  This  does  hot  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $0.85  per  ton  at  the  Northern  works  and  $0.95  per  ton 
at  the  Southern  works.    (See  p.  373.) 
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Northern  works. — The  Steel  Corporation's  total  production  of 
basic  open-hearth  ingots  for  1910  was  7,981,910  tons.  Of  this  total 
7,472,903*  tons,  or  93.6  per  cent,  were  produced  at  its  Northern 
works,  and  509,007  tons,  or  6.4  per  cent,  at  its  Southern  works. 

Cost  of  mcUeriai. — The  material  for  producing  basic  open-hearth 
ingots  consisted  chiefly  of  basic  pig  iron  and  scrap.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  ore,  cinder,  and  scale  was  used  also.  A  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  scrap  is  used  in  the  open-hearth  process  than  in  the  Bessemer 
process.  Thus,  to  produce  these  7,472,903  tons  of  basic  open-hearth 
ingots  there  were  used  8,408,739  tons  of  metal  consisting  of  4,727,634 
tons  of  pig  iron,  3,272,407  tons  of  scrap,  and  408,698  tons  of  ore, 
cinder,  and  scale.  The  material  consisted,  therefore,  of  approxi- 
mately 56  per  cent  of  pig  iron,  39  per  cent  of  scrap,  and  5  per  cent  of 
ore,  cinder,  and  scale. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  at  North- 
em  works  was  $14.37  per  ton  of  ingots.  This  cost  included  a  large 
item  of  intercompany  profit,  shown  in  the  second  column  of  the 
table,  which,  as  has  already  been  explained  above,  represents'  the 
total  profit  earned  by  other  subsidiary  companies  on  the  material 
charged  in  the  cost  sheet,  and  constituted,  in  so  far  as  these  quanti- 
tities  of  material  are  concerned,  the  return  on  the  capital  invested  in 
anterior  stages'  of  production  and  transportation.  This  profit  goesi 
back  almost  wholly  to  the  transfer  and  transportation  profits  on  ore 
and  coke. 

The  average  profit  in  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  amounted  to  $3.48  per 
ton  of  ingots,  which  corresponds  to  a  profit  of  $3.24  per  ton  in  the 
price  of  pig  iron  and  scrap.  Deducting  the  intercompany  profit  of 
$3.48  per  ton  of  ingots  from  the  company  or  book  cost  of  $14.37  gives 
an  integration  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  of  only  $10.89  per  ton  of 
ingots.  The  integration  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  per  ton  was 
$10.09  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  conversion  was  $0.80  per  ton  of 
product,  making,  a  net  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  per  ton  of  ingots 
$10.89,  as  noted  above. 

It  required  1.13  tons  or  2,521  pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  to  pro- 
duce a  gross  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  From  this  gross  charge 
there  were  recovered  123  pounds  of  scrap  per  ton  of  product,  which 
reduced  the  net  loss  in  weight  to  158  pounds  per  ton.  The  net  loss  iji 
weight  was,  therefore,  6.3  per  cent. 

Manganese  and  limestone  also  are  here  classified  as  material.  The 
average  company  or  book  cost  of  manganese  was  $0.36  per  ton  of 
Northern  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  As  this  basic  open-hearth  steel 
was  both  rail  and  billet-  steel,  the  cost  of  manganese  was  higher  than 

'  The  averagecost  of  3;707,7491:ons  of  this  total  was  given  in  the  Bureau's  Preliminary  Report  on  Cost  of 
Production,  data  for  the  remainder  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  at  its 
Northern  works  not  being  available  at  that  time. 
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it  would  have  been  if  the  steel  had  been  all  billet  steel  and  considera- 
bly lower  than  if  the  steel  had  been  all  rail  steel.  The  average  quan- 
tity of  manganese  used  per  ton  of  ingots  was  12  pounds  and  the 
average  price  per  ton  of  manganese,  not  including  the  value  of  the 
pig  iron  in  the  ferromanganese,  was  $66.09  per  ton.  In  the  man- 
ganese used  there  was  an  intercompany  profit,  averaging  $0.02  per 
ton  of  ingots. 

Limestone  is  used  in  the  basic  open-hearth  process  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  the  phosphorus  in  the  iron  and  forms  an  important  item 
of  cost.  The  average  cost  of  hmestone  was  $0.14  per  ton  of  iogots. 
A  very  small  amount  of  intercompany  profit,  less  than  one-half  cent 
per  ton,  was  included  in  this  cost. 

Cost  above  material. — The  total  company  or  book  cost  above  mate- 
rial of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  at  the  Northern  works  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  for  1910  was  $2.32  per  ton.  This  company  or  book  cost 
included  intercompany  profit  items  amounting  to  $0.04  per  ton, 
arising  principally  from  transfer  profits  on  coal  used  for  making 
producer  gas  and  on  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  molds  and 
stools. 

Of  the  cost  above  material  in  the  making  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots 
the  items  of  labor  and  fuel  were  the  most  important.  The  average 
cost  of  labor  was  $0.68  per  ton.  This  embraces  all  forms  of  pro- 
ducing labor  and  labor  in  repairs  and  maintenance.     (See  p.  429.) 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  for  melting  was  $0.65  per  ton — almost  as 
high  as  the  labor  cost.  The  fuel  used  was  principally  natural  gas  and 
oil,  although  a  considerable  quantity  of  coal  for  making  producer  gas 
was  also  used.  Natural  gas  was  charged  at  prices  ranging  from  $0,043 
to  $0.13  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  the  greater  quantity  being  used,  at 
the  former  price,  which  was  stated  to  have  been  below  the  cost  of 
production.  The  intercompany  profit  for  fuel  averaged  $0.02  per 
ton  of  ingots  and  was  chiefly  from  transfer  profits  included  in  the 
cost  of  coal  used  for  making  producer  gas.  There  was  no  intercom- 
pany profit  in  the  natural  gas  used  for  fuel. 

Steam  was  a  comparatively  small  item  in  the  cost  of  basic  open- 
hearth  ingots,  because  practically  the  only  power  required  was  for 
handling  material  and  product.  The  average  cost  of  this  item  was 
only  $0.01  per  ton. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  molds  and  stools  was  $0.09 
per  ton,  in  which  there  was  an  intercompany  profit  of  $0.02  per  ton. 
The  average  cost  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was  also 
$0.09  per  ton,  and  the  average  cost  of  supplies  and  expense  was  $0.44 
per  ton.  Included  in  the  item  of  supplies  and  tools  was  the  cost  of 
refractories,  an  important  item  of  cost  for  the  basic  open-hearth 
process,  averaging  $0.21  per  ton. 
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The  rebuilding  fund  is  similar  to  the  relining  fiind  for  the  blast 
furnaces  and  is  a  special  provision  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  open-hearth 
furnaces.  The  average  provision  amounted  to  10.36  per  ton  of  ingots. 
It  differed  from  the  blast  furnace  relining  charge  inasmuch  as  the  open- 
hearth  rebuilding  fund  provision  was  not  uniform,  ranging  at  different 
works  from  $0.19  per  ton  to  $0.89  per  ton.  Disregarding  the  last 
figure,  which  was  abnormal,  the  range  was  from  $0.19  to  $0.56  per  ton. 

Works  cost. — The  company  or  book  works  cost  of  basic  open-hearth 
ingots  at  the  Northern  works  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  1910  was 
$17.19  per  ton,  and  the  intercompany  profit  included  therein  was 
$3.54  per  ton. 

Deducting  the  intercompany  profit,  namely,  $3.54  per  ton,  from 
the  works  cost  of  these  ingots,  as  shown  on  the  cost  sheets,  leaves  an 
integration  cost  of  $13.65  per  ton.  This  constituted  the  works  cost 
of  these  ingots,  exclusive  of  any  return  to  the  anterior  stages  of  pro- 
duction, transportation,  and  manufacture. 

As  already  explained  in  the  case  of  other  products,  the  works  cost 
does  not  include  any  of  the  unallocated  charges  for  general  expense 
and  depreciation  (additional  cost)  appearing  in  the  profit  and  loss 
accounts  of  the  producing  companies.  The  Bureau,  as  already 
noted,  did  not  apportion  them  for  the  year  1910.  Assuming  $0.85 
as  a  normal  charge  (including  cumulative  charges  for  pig  iron,  see 
p.  373),  the  total  cost  for  these  ingots  at  Northern  works  would  be 
$14.50  per  ton. 

Oomparison  of  costs  at  different  worTcs. — The  Steel  Corporation  pro- 
duced basic  open-hearth  ingots  at  a  sufliciently  large  number  of  works 
in  the  North  to  make  an  interesting  comparison  of  costs  by  works. 
Therefore,  there  are  given  m  the  table  following  the  detailed  book 
works  costs  at  each  of  the  Northern  works  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
producing  basic  open-hearth  ingots  in  1910.  The  works  (or  bat- 
teries where  more  than  one  battery  was  found  at  one  works)  have  been 
designated  by  letters  and  arranged  according  to  rank  in  works  cost, 
from  lowest  to  highest.  For  convenience  in  making  comparisons  the 
subtotals  of  cost  of  material  and  cost  above  material  are  given. 
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Table  171.— COMPANY  OR  BOOK  WORKS  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BASIC  OPEN- 
HEARTH  INGOTS  (NORTHERN  WORKS)  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  WORKS'  OF  THE  STEEL 
CORPORATION  (DESIGNATED  BY  LETTERS)  AND  AVERAGE  FOR  ALL  WORKS,  FOR 
1910. 

[Production  of  individual  plaats  indicated,  approximately,  ty  roman  numerals  in  tlie  following  groups: 
I,  under  160,000  gross  tons;  U,  from  150,000  to  300,000  gross  tons;  HI,  from  300,000  to  450,000  gross  tons; 
IV,  over  450,000  gross  tons.] 


Item. 

A 
(HI) 

B 

(IV) 

C 

(IV) 

D 

(HI) 

B 
(.11) 

F 
(HI) 

G 
(IV) 

H 
(IV) 

Pig  irnn  ftriH  sorap 

$13.13 
.39 
.16 

J12.94 
.24 
.13 

S14.01 
.34 
.12 

S13.61 
.24 
.16 

114.32 
.42 
.10 

114.38 
.42 
.10 

S14.64 
.38 
.10 

$14. 59 

.38 

.11 

13.68 

13.31 

14i47 

14.01 

14.84 

14.90 

15.12 

16.08 

Labor 

.53 
1.63 

.61 
1.94 

.58 
1.38 

.62 
1.87 

.86 
1.11 

.78 
1.13 

.86 
1.04 

.66 

rtf>iBr  itflms 

1.09 

Cost  above  material .  . . 

2.06 

2.65 

1.96 

2.49 

1.97 

1.91 

1.70 

1.75 

Works  cost' 

15.74 

15.86 

16.43 

16.50 

16.81 

16.81 

16.82 

16.83 

Item. 

I 

(rv) 

J 

(in) 

K 

(IV) 

L 
(I) 

M. 
(IV) 

N 
(I) 

0 

(I) 

P 

(H) 

Pig  irnTi  a,nr\  pcrfip .  , 

$13.42 
.48 
.21 

$13.59 
.45 
.21 

$16.00 
.34 
.11 

$14.69 
.33 
.13 

$14.96 
.33 
.12 

$13.15 
.22 
.15 

$15.09 
.43 
.07 

$15  09 

.33 

Cost  of  material 

14.11 

14.25 

15.45 

15.05 

16.41 

13.62 

15.59 

15  53 

.66 
2.13 

.76 
2.32 

.67 
1.20 

.69 
1.76 

.63 
1.65 

.98 
3.32 

.76 
1.53 

Othnr  itflma 

1.71 

2.79 

3.07 

1.87 

2.45 

2.28 

4.30 

2.29 

2.38 

Workscost' 

16.90 

17.32 

17.32 

17.60 

17.69 

17.82 

17.88 

17.91 

Item. 

Q 

(HI) 

R 

(rv) 

S 
(I) 

.  T 

01) 

U 
(I) 

V 
(I) 

All 

plants. 

Pig  iron  and  scrap 

$16.02 
.34 
.16 

$16.41 
.42 
.12 

$15.46 
.32 
.11 

$16.27 
.27 
.24 

$16.42 
.26 
.18 

$17.70 
.29 
.18 

$14.37 
.36 
.14 

Manganese 

Limestone 

15.52 

16.96 

15.89 

.82 
1.71 

16.78 

16.86 

18.17 

14.87 

.67 
2.04 

.62 
1.67 

.84' 
2.31 

.94 
2.92 

1.02 
3.21 

.68 
1.64 

Other  items 

Cost  above  material 

2.71 

2.29 

2.63 

3.15 

3.86 

4.23 

2.32 

18.2,1 

19.93 

20.72 

22.40 

17.19 

'  Where  more  than  one  battery  was  found  at  a  given  works,  each  battery  fa  shown  separately. 
'  The  works  cost  does  not  include  the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $0.85  per  ton.    (See  p.  373.) 

The  most  sigaificant  figures  in  this  table  are  for  the  cost  above  mate- 
rial.    The  cost  above  material  ranged  from  $1.70  per  ton  to  14.30  per 
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ton,  a  difference  of  $2.60.  The  works  with  the  lowest  cost  above 
material,  namely  $1.70  per  ton,  had  the  largest  production  of 
ingots.  "However,  it  is  not  true  that  all  of  the  works  having  com- 
paratively large  production  had  low  costs  above  material,  for  at  some 
of  them  the  costs  above  material  were  very  high. 

The  average  annual  output  per  works  (or  battery)  was  approxi- 
mately 340,000  tons. 

Southern  works. — ^As  already  noted,  the  cost  of  open-hearth  rail 
ingots  at  the  Southern  works,  owing  to  the  character  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  Southern  iron  industry,  did  not  include  any  intercompany 
profit.  The  costs  are  of  especial  interest  for  purposes  of  comparison' 
with  those  of  the  Northern  works  already  considered.  It  is  evident 
that  for  such  a  comparison  such  a  proper  basis  is  the  integration  cost 
of  the  Northern  works;  otherwise,  large  intercompany  profits  would 
be  included  in  the  costs  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other.  These  costs 
of  Southern  basic  open-hearth  ingots  are  shown,  as  previously  noted, 
in  Table  170,  p.  430. 

Oost  of  material. — The  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  per  ton  of  ingots, 
at  the  Southern  works  was  $9.36.  This  low  cost  was  directly  due, 
of  course,  to  the  very  low  furnace  cost  of  pig  iron  for  the  furnaces  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  in  this  district  (see  p.  416),  namely,  $8.57  per:, 
ton  of  pig  iron.  The  actual  transfer  price  was  $8.60;  mostly  for  hot 
metal  from  the  blast  furnaces.  A  considerable  quantity  of  scrap  was 
used — about  21  per  cent  of  the  total  gross  metallic  mixture — for 
which  the  average  price  was  a  httle  over  that  of  the  pig  iron  (because, 
the  scrap  was  mostly  steel  for  which  the  percentage  of  pure  iron  is 
higher  than  for  pig  iron).  However,  a  comparatively  large  tonnage 
of  ore,  cinder,  and  scale  was  used  at  an  average  price  of  $2.48  per 
ton,  which  reduced  the  average  price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  used 
to  $8.43  per  ton. 

In  the  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap,  therefore,  the  Southern  works 
had  an  advantage  over  the  Northern,  their  costs  being,  respectively, 
$9.36  and  $10.89  per  ton  of  ingots. 

The  manganese  cost  for  the  Southern  works  was  $0.63  per  ton  of 
product,  or  $0.29  higher  than  for  the  Northern  works,  but  this  was 
because  the  steel  was  very  largely  rail  steel,  while  only  a  small  part  of 
the  steel  produced  at  the  Northern  works  was  used  for  making  rails. 

Cost  above  material. — The  labor  cost  at  the  Southern  works  aver- 
aged $0.79  per  ton  of  ingots,  against  $0.68  at  the  Northern  works. 
The  additional  labor  involved  in  the  duplex  process  at  the  Southern 
works  was  reflected  in  the  costs.  Generally^speaking,  also,  the  labor 
at  the  Southern  works  was  less  efiicient.  For  the  item  of  labor  for 
melting  and  converting,  however,  there  was  no  difference,  while  for 
charging  the  open-hearth  furnaces  the  Southern  works  had  a  slight 
advantage;   in  both  cases  the -explanation  is,  perhaps,  found  in  the 
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fact  that  the  Southern  works  used  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  of 
hot  metal. 

In  the  cost  of  fuel  the  Southern  works  showed  $0.62  per  ton  of 
ingots,  as  against  $0.63  for  the  Northern  works,  in  spite  of  much 
lower  transfer  prices  for  fuel. 

For  the  remaining  items  of  cost,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  costs 
for  the  Southern  works  were  considerably  higher  than  for  the  North- 
ern works.  Here,  again,  the  general  explanation  is  undoubtedly 
found  in  the  more  complicated  character  of  the  duplex  process. 

The  rebuilding  fund,  which  is  similar  to  depreciation  (see  p.  433) ,  was 
$0.45  for  the  Southern  works,  or  $0.09  higher  than  for  the  Northern. 
Works  cost. — The  works  cost  of  the  Southern  works  was  $13.34 
per  ton  of  ingots,  as  against  $13.65  for  the  Northern  works.  In 
order  to  make  a  fair  comparison  it  would  be  necessary,  however, 
to  add  something  to  the  manganese  cost  for  the  Northern  works  to 
put  them  on  an  even  basis  in  this  respect,  because  the  Southern  works 
made  rail  steel  principally.  This  necessary  addition  may  be  esti- 
mated at  the  difference  between  the  two,  namely,  $0.29  per  ton, 
which  would  increase  the  cost  at  Northern-works  to  $13.94,  as  com- 
pared with  $13.34  for  the  Southern  works.  Thus,  while  the  Southern 
steel  works  had  a  great  advantage  in  the  cost  of  its  pig  iron  and 
scrap,  this  advantage  was  partly  offset  by  higher  costs  above  material. 

Neither  of  these  average  costs  just  compared  include  any  allowance 
for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation.  (See  p.  373.) 
Assuming  as  a  normal  addition  to  the  worlis  costs  $0.85  for  the 
Northern  works  and  $0.95  for  the  Southern  works  (which  would  be 
greater  on  account  of  the  duplex  process),  the  total  costs  would  be 
$14.50  for  the  Northern  works  and  $14.29  for  the  Southern  works. 
A  fair  comparison  requires  the  addition  for  manganese  noted  above, 
namely,  $0.29  per  ton,  which  gives  a  cost  for  the  Northern  works  of 
$14.79  per  ton  and  for  the  Southern  works  of  $14.29  per  ton,  or  a 
difference  of  exactly  $0.50  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Section  5.  Steel   Corporation's  integration  cost  of  acid  open-hearth 
ingots  for  1910. 

The  acid  open-hearth  process  of  making  steel  is  used  by  the  Steel 
Corporation  in  a  small  way  only.  A  brief  description  of  this  process 
has  been  given  on  page  131. 

In  the  table  following  is  shown  the  average  worlds  cost  of  acid 
openhearth  ingots  at  the  Steel  Corporation's  plants  in  1910  together 
with  the  intercompany  profits  included  therein  and  the  integration 
works  cost. 
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Table  172.— STEEL  COEPOEATION'S  WORKS  COST  PEE  GROSS  TON  OP  ACID  OPEN- 
HEAETH  INGOTS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPROXI- 
MATE INTERCOMPANY  PEOFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  WORKS 
COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OP  THE  CORPORATION,  POE  1910. 


[251,219  gross  tons.l 

Item. 

Company 

or  book 

cost. 

Intercom- 
pany profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 

Integration 
cost  (exclusive 
of  any  return 
to  investment 
on  any  ante- 
rior stage  of 
production  or 
transportation). 

$16. 11 
.49 
.73 
.68 
.02 
.13, 
.08 
.61 
.12 

$4.14 
.07 

$11.97 
42 

Fuel  

68 

Molds  and  stools 

.06 

07 

fiiipplips  and  ATppnpp     

61 

.12 

Workscosti 

18.97 

4.27 

14  70 

$15.36 
2,437 

$13. 14 

103 

JO.  75 

$3.94 

$11.42 

2,437 

$9.90 

103 

Price  of  scrap  recovered .   .      .    - 

$3.24 

Net  cost  of  waste    -. 

$0.20 

$0  55 

^  TMs  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  oil 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  wMch  may  be  assumed  at  $0.85  per  ton.    (Seep. 373.) 

The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots  for 
1910  was  only  251,219  tons,  or  less  than  2  per  cent  of  its  total  ingot 
production. 

Cost  of  material. — The  material  for  producing  acid  open-hearth 
ingots  was  chiefly  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  scrap.  Basic  pig  iron,  which 
is  high  in  phosphorus,  can  not  be  used,  as  none  of  the  phosphorus  in 
the  iron  is  eluninated  by  this  process.  (See  p.  131.)  A  very  large 
proportion  of  scrap  (generally  basic  open-hearth  scrap  which  is  low 
in  phospihorus)  is  used.  Thus,  the  production  of  251,219  tons  of 
acid  open-hearth  ingots  required  the  use  of  273,322  tons  of  metal, 
of  which  63,213  tons  consisted  of  pig  iron,  207,553  tons  of  scrap, 
and  2,556  tons  of  ore,  cinder,  and  scale,  corresponding  to  percentages 
of  23.1,  75.9,  and  1.0,  respectively,  of  the  total  metal  charged. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  was  $16.11 
per  ton  of  ingots.  This  company  cost  included  a  large  item  of  inter- 
company profit,  as  shown  in  the  second  column  of  the  table,  which 
represented  the  total  profit  earned  by  other  subsidiary  companies  on 
these  materials,  and  constituted,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the 
return  on  the  capital  invested  in  anterior  stages  of  production  and 
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transportation.  The  average  intercompany  profit  in  the  pig  iron  and 
scrap  was  $4.14  per  ton  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots.  This  profit  per 
ton  of  ingots  corresponded  to  a  profit  of  $3.94  per  ton  in  the  price  of 
pig  iron  and  scrap. 

Deducting  the  intercompany  profit  in  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  of 
$4.14  per  ton  of  ingots  from  the  company  or  book  cost  of  $16.11  per 
ton  gives  a  net  or  integration  cost  of  $1 1.97  per  ton.  The  integration 
price  of  the  pig  iron  and  scrap  per  ton  was  $11.42  and  the  net  cost 
of  waste  in  conversion  was  $0.55  per  ton,  making  the  cost  of  pig  iron 
and  scrap  $11.97  per  ton  of  ingots,  as  noted  above. 

It  required  1.09  tons  or  2,437  pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  to  pro- 
duce a  gross  ton  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots.  There  were  recovered 
from  this  gross  charge  103  pounds  of  scrap  per  ton  of  product 
which  reduced  the  actual  loss  in  weight  to  94  pounds.  The  actual 
loss  in  weight  was,  therefore,  only  3.9  per  cent. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  manganese  was  $0.49  per 
ton  of  ingots  in  which  there  was  an  intercompany  profit  of  $0.07 
per  ton.  The  item  of  limestone  does  not  appear  on  this  statement, 
as  limestone  is  not  used  in  the  acid  open-hearth  process. 

Cost  above  mateeial. — The  total  company  or  book  cost  above 
material  was  $2.37  per  ton.  Included  in  this  cost  was  an  intercom- 
pany profit  item  of  $0.06  per  ton  arising  from  materials  used  in 
maldng  molds  and  stools. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  was  $0.73  per  ton,  and  the  average  costs. 
of  fuel  and  steam  were  $0.68  and  $0.02,  respectively.  There  was 
no  intercompany  profit  of  any  importance  in  the  items  of  fuel  or 
steam.  In  molds  and  stools,  however,  there  were  intercompany 
profits  of  fO.06  per  ton,  which  reduced  the  net  cost  to  $0.07  per  ton. 
The  intercompany  profit  in  molds  and  stools  was  unusually  large, 
due  to  the  fact  that  one  works,  producing  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  total  quantity,  instead  of  making  its  own  molds  and  stools  pur- 
chased them  from  another  subsidiary,  the  purchase  price  including 
a  considerable  item  of  intercompany  profit.  Supplies  and  expense, 
including  refractories,  and  rebuilding  fund  provision  amounted, 
respectively,  to  $0.61  and  $0.12  per  ton. 

Works  cost. — The  company  or  book  works  cost  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's production  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots  for  1910  was  $18.97 
per  ton,  and  the  intercompany  profit  included  therein  was  $4.27  per 
ton.  Deducting  this  intercompany  profit  of  $4.27  per  ton  from  the 
company  cost  leaves  an  integration  cost  of  $14.70  per  ton.  This 
constituted  the  works  cost  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots  exclusive  of 
any  return  to  the  anterior  stages  of  production,  transportation,  and 
manufacture. 

.    As  explained  in  the, case  of  other  products,  the  works  cost  does  not 
include  any  of  the  unallocated  charges  for  general  expense  and  depre- 
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eiafcion  (additional  cost)  appearing  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts 
of  the  producing  companies.  The  Bureau,  as  already  noted,  did  not 
apportion  them  for  the  year  1910,  but  has  used  an  assumed  normal 
figure  instead.  (See  p.  373.)  Taking  $0.85  as  a  normal  chargo 
(iaeluding  cumulative  charges  for  pig  iron)  the  total  iategration  cost 
for  these  ingots  would  be  $15.55  per  ton. 

Section    6.   Comparison   of   Steel   Corporation's   integration   costs  of 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  ingots  for  1910. 

For  convenience  in  comparison,  the  integration  works  costs  (i.  e., 
exclusive  of  intercompany  profits  on  transportation  and  transfers  of 
material)  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots,  Bessemer 
rail  ingots,  basic  open-hearth  ingots  at  Northern  and  Southern  works, 
and  acid  open-hearth  ingots  for  the  year  1910  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Table  173.— COMPARISON  OF  STEEL  COKPOKATION'S  INTEGRATION  WORKS  COST 
■  PER  GROSS  TON  FOR  BESSEMER  BILLET,  BESSEMER  RAIL,  BASIC  OPEN-HEARTH 

(NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN),  AND  ACID  OPEN-HEARTH  INGOTS,  AS  SHOWN  BY 

THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 


Item. 

Bessemer 
billet  in- 
gots. 

Bessemer 
rail  ingots. 

Basic  open-bearth 

ingots. 

Acid  open* 
hearth  in^ 

Northern. 

Southern. 

gots. 

Gross  tons  produced 

4,395,606 

1,399,127 

7,472,903 

509,007 

251,219 

S10.77 
.26 

$10.24 
.78 

$10.89 
.34 
.14 

$9.36 
.63 
.22 

$11.97 
.42 

Xf  AT1g^71l='.<^  ...     , 

11.03 

11.02 

11.37 

10.21 

12  39 

Labor 

.49 
.13 
.14 
.08 
.06 
.25 

.52 
.09 
.13 
.07 
.06 
.28 

.68 
.63 
.01 
.07 
.09 
.44 
.36 

.79 
.62 
.10 
.31 
.16 
.70 
.45 

73 

Fuel 

.68 

Steam 

02 

Molds  and  stools 

07 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  expense 

.08 
.61 

Rebuilding  fund 

.12 

Cost  above  material. 

1.15 

1.15 

2.28 

3.13 

2.31 

Works  cost  1 

12.18 

12.17 

13.65 

13.34 

14.7tt 

$9.85 
2,482 
{6.65 
49 
10.92 

t9.60 
2,442 
S6.S7 
77 
$0.64 

$10.09 
.  2,521 

$8.60 
123 

$0.80 

$8.43 
2,580 
$6.06 
130 
$0.93 

$11.42 

Pounds  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used 

2,437 

$9.90 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

103 

Net  cost  of  waste 

$a.5S 

1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown 
on  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  S0.60  per  ton  for  Bessemer  billet  and  Bessemer 
rail  ingots:  S0.85  and  S0.95  per  ton  for  basic  open-hearth  ingots  at  Northern  and  Southern  works^  respe(s 
tively,  and  S0.85  per  ton  for  acid  open-hearth  ingots.    (See  p.  373.) 
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As  the  costs  of  tlie  several  kinds  of  ingots  have  been  discussed  at 
some  length  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter,  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion and  explanation  is  unnecessary  here. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact,  however,  that  Bessemer  billet 
and  Bessemer  raU  ingot  costs  were  practically  the  same,  and  con- 
siderably less  than  the  cost  of  open-hearth  ingots.  For  Bessemer 
ingots  the  cost  of  material  and  cost  above  material  were  both  less 
than  for  open-hearth  ingots  made  in  the  North. 

The  lowest  cost  of  material  for  any  kind  of  ingots  was  for  basic 
open-hearth  ingots  at  the  Southern  works  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 
Compared  with  Bessemer  ingots,  this  was  more  than  offset  by  the 
larger  cost  above  material. 

The  cost  above  material  for  the  open-hearth  processes  at  Northern 
works  was  almost  twice  as  large  as  for  the  Bessemer  process. 

Adding  to  the  works  integration  cost  of  the  several  kinds  of  ingots 
the  estimated  normal  charge  for  general  expense  and  depreciation, 
tiamely,  $0.60  per  ton  for  Bessemer  billet  and  rail  ingots,  $0.85  and 
$0.95  per  ton  for  basic  open-hearth  ingots  at  the  Northern  and 
Southern  works,  respectively,  and  $0.85  per  ton  for  the  acid  open- 
hearth  ingots,  gives  a  total  cost  of  $12.78  per  ton  for  Bessemer  billet 
ingots,  $12.77  per  ton  for  Bessemer  raU  ingots,  $14.50  per  ton  for 
Northern  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  $14.29  per  ton  for  Southern  basic 
open-hearth  ingots,  and  $15.55  per  ton  for  acid  open-hearth  ingots. 

These  total  integration  costs  are  exclusive  of  any  return  to  anterior 
stages  of  production,  transportation,  and  manufacture. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

STEEL    COKPORATION'S     INTEGRATIOIT     COSTS     OF    HEAVY 
ROLLED  PEODTTCTS  FOE  1910, 

Section  1.  Introductory. 

The  rolled  steel  products  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  which  costs 
of  production  are  presented  in  this  chapter  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  heavier  kinds,  viz,  blooms,  slabs,  large  billets,  small  bUlets,  rails, 
plates,  and  structural  shapes. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  blooms,  slabs,  and  large 
billets  was  used  almost  entirely  for  further  conversion  into  hghter 
rolled  products.  The  blooms  were  rolled  into  heavy  structural  shapes, 
light  biUets,  etc.;  the  slabs  into  plates;  and  the  large  billets  into  a 
number  of  different  products,  such  as  small  biUets,  hght  structural 
shapes,  heavy  merchant  bars,  wire  rods,  etc.  Only  a  very  small 
tonnage  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  biooms,  slabs,  or 
large  billets  in  1910  was  sold  to  outside  customers. 

The  cost  data  obtained  from  the  Steel  Corporation  relative  to  its 
costs  of  blooms,  slabs,  and  large  biUets  were  found  to  be  exceedingly 
involved  on  account  of  the  technical  difficulty  of  keeping  each  of  them 
distract.  For  instance,  the  cost  records  as  kept  at  certain  mUls  did 
not  distinguish  the  form  of  product,  i.  e.,  whether  blooms,  slabs,  or 
large  billets,  while  at  other  mills  no  complete  distinction  was  made 
as  to  quahty  of  steel  (Bessemer  or  open-hearth).  However,  in  the 
latter  case  it  was  possible  from  data  available  to  obtain  rehable 
separate  costs  for  the  production  of  the  Bessemer  quahty  and  of  the 
open-hearth  quahty,  although  it  was  not  possible  in  aU  cases  to  make 
a  separation  as  to  form  of  product.  Therefore,  the  average  cost  of 
the  Steel  Corporation's  total  production  of  a  given  form  (blooms, 
slabs,  large  biUets)  can  not  be  shown. 

It  is  not  desirable,  of  course,  to  show  the  cost  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's production  of  blooms,  slabs,  and  large  billets  combined, 
on  account  of  differences  in  form  of  product,  nor  is  it  possible  from 
their  records,  as  noted  above,  to  show  separately  the  average  cost  of 
the  Steel  Corporation's  total  production  of  each  form.  It  is  practi- 
cable, however,  to  give  the  average  cost  of  a  substantial  tonnage  of 
Bessemer  blooms,  basic  open-hearth  blooms,  Bessemer  slabs,  basic 
open-hearth  slabs,  large  Bessemer  biUets,  and  large  basic  open-hearth 
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billets.     The,  tonnages  for  which  reliable  cost  data  can  be  given  are 
as  follows: 


Beasemer. 

Basic  open- 
heartli. 

Total. 

Blooms  ^ 

Oroas  tons. 

1, 181, 131 

242,720 

1,426,917 

Gross  torn. 
2,914,884 
1,013,726 
1,131,985 

Gross  toTis. 
4,096,015 

Slabs 

1,25^,446 
2, 554902 

Total 

2,850,768 

5,060,595 

7,911,363 

1  Not  includiag  blooms  used  in  making  rails. 

Section  2.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  blooms  for  1910. 

A  bloom  is  the  product  resulting  from  the  passing  of  an  ingot 
through  a  first  train  of  rolls  which  is  called  a  "blooming  mill."  The 
ingot,  for  example,  is  rolled  down  to  a  long  piece  of  steel,  usually 
from  6  to  8  inches  square.  One  end  of  this  is  cut  oflf  to  remove  the 
piping  (i.  e.,  the  unevenly  solidified  portion  at  the  top  of  the  ingot 
after  it  is  cast  in  the  mold)  while  the  other  end  is  cut  only  slightly 
to  make  it  square,  after  which  the  piece  is  cut  to  make  two  or  more 
blooms.  As  already  noted,  a  bloom  is  a  semifinished  product  for-  use 
in  further  rolling. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  blooms  in  1910,  for  which 
combined  cost  data  can  be  given,  as  just  noted,  was  4,096,015  tons. 
Of  this  total,  1,181,131  tons  were  Bessemer  blooms  and  2,914,884 
tons  were  basic  open-hearth  blooms.  Approximately  87  per  cent 
of  the  Bessemer  blooms  was  produced  in  the  Valley  district,  7  per 
cent  in  the  Wheeling  district,  and  6  per  cent  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict, while  of  the  basic  open-hearth  blooms  approximately  59  per 
cent  was  produced  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  22  per  cent  in  the 
Valley  district,  13  per  cent  in  the  Chicago  district,  ^nd  6  per  cent  in 
the  Eastern  district. 

In  the  table  following  are  given  the  average  null  costs  of  Bessemer 
and  of  basic  open-hearth  blooms,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  pro- 
ducing companies,  together  with  the  intercompany  profits  included 
in  the  items  of  cost  and  the  integration  mill  cost. 
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TABI.E  174.— STEEL  COKPOEATION'S  MILL  COST  PEE  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  BLOOMS 
AND  BASIC  OPEN-HEARTH  BLOOMS,  AS  SHOWTiT  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES' 
BOOHS,  APPROXIMATE  INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  IN- 
TEGRATION MILL  COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION, 
FOE  1910. 


7- 

Bessemer  blooms 
(1,181,131  gross  tons). 

Basic  open-hearth  blooms,  Northern 
works,  (2,914,884  gross  tons). 

Item. 

Com- 
pany 

or 
took 
cost. 

Inter- 
company 

profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 

Integration 
cost (exclu- 
sire  of  any 
return  to 
investment 
on  any  an- 
terior stage 
of  production 
or  transpor- 
tation). 

Com- 
pany 

or 
book 
cost. 

Inter- 
company 

profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 

Integration 
cost  (exclur 
sive  of  any 
return  to 
investment 
on  any  an- 
terior stage 
of  production 
or  transpor- 
tation). 

117.21 
.23 
.08 
.20 
.02 

.07 
.12 

14.26 

$12.95 
.23 
.08 
.19 
.02 

.07 
.12 

$18.26 
.35 
.14 
.17 
.02 

.12 
.15 

$3.62 

$14  64 

Labor     

.35 

Fuel              

.14 

.01 

.17 

Rolls                  

.02 

Materials  ia  repairs  and  main- 

.12 

.15 

Mill  cost  >  

17.93 

4.27 

.  13. 66 

19.21 

3.62 

15.59 

Price  of  ingots  used 

Founds  of  ingots  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered.. 
Net  cost  of  waste 


$16.71 
2,450 

$12. 63 

189 

$0.60 


$4.15 


$3.36 
$0.11 


$12.56 
2,450 
$9.27 
189 
$0.39 


$17.39 
2,620 

$13. 34 

350 

$0.87 


$3.51 


$3.10 
$0.11 


$13.88 
2,620 

$10.24 

350 

$0.76 


1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $1  per  ton  for  Bessemer  blooms  and  $1.20  per  ton 
for  basic  open-hearth  blooms.     (See  p.  374.) 

Cost  of  material. — The  Bessemer  blooms  were  rolled  from  Besse- 
mer billet  ingots  and  the  basic  open-hearth  blooms  from  basic  open- 
hearth  billet  ingots.  To  produce  the  above  tonnage  of  Bessemer 
•blooms  there  were  used  1,292,075  tons  of  Bessemer  ingots,  and  to 
produce  the  basic  open-hearth  blooms  there  were  used' 3,409,726 
tons  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  the  Bessemer  ingots,  per  ton 
of  blooms,  was  $17.21  as  compared  with  an  average  cost  of  $18.26  for 
the  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  These  costs,  as  in  the  case  of  products 
aheady  discussed,  included  considerable  items  of  intercompany  profit, 
as  shown  in  the  second  column  of  the  table.  These  profits  went  to 
other  subsidiary  companies  which  produced  or  transported  the  mate- 
rials used  and  constituted  the  total  remuneration  per  ton  accruing  to 
such  producing  or  transportation  companies  for  their  products  or 
services.  The  amount  of  this  intercompany  profit  in  the  Bessemer 
ingots  was  $4.26  per  ton  of  Bessemer  blooms,  and  in  the  basic  open- 
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hearth  ingots  $3.62  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  blooms.  These  large 
profits,  it  must  be  remembered,  extended  back  through  ingots  and  pig 
iron  to  the  chief  raw  materials — ore  and  coke — and  also  included  the 
large  transportation  profits  on  ore,  which  have  been  already  discussed. 

The  above  intercompany  profit  in  the  ingots  per  ton  of  blooms 
corresponded  to  a  profit  of  $4;  15  per  ton  of  Bessemer  ingots  and  $3.51 
per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  The  ingots  themselves  were 
transferred  to  the  rolling  mills  without  profit  over  works  cost,,  but 
the  intercompany  profit  was  increased  as  it  required  more  than  one 
ton  of  ingots  to  produce  a  ton  of  blooms. 

Deducting  the  intercompany  profit  in  the  ingots  of  $4.26  per  ton  of 
Bessemer  blooms  and  $3.62  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  blooms  from 
the  respective  company  or  book  costs,  gives  an  integration  cost  of 
ingots  of  $12.95  per  ton  of  Bessemer  blooms  and  $14.64  per  ton  of 
basic  open-hearth  blooms. 

The  cost  of  the  ingots  per  ton  of  product  was  determined  by  the  price 
of  the  ingots  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling.  Thus,  the 
average  price  of  the  Bessemer  ingots,  on  an  integration  basis,  was 
$12.56  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling  was  $0.39  per  ton, 
making  the  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  Bessemer  blooms  $12.95.  The 
average  integration  price  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  was  $13.88  per 
ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling  was  $0.76  per  ton,  making  a 
cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  blooms  of  $14.64. 

The  higher  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling  open-hearth  blooms  was  due 
to  a  higher  cost  of  material  and  a  greater  requirement  of  ingots  per 
ton  of  product.  Thus,  2,620  pounds  of  ingots  were  used  to  produce 
a  ton  of  open-hearth  blooms,  as  against  2,450  pounds  of  ingots  to 
produce  a  ton  of  Bessemer  blooms,  a  gross  loss  of  380  pounds  in  the 
first  instance  and  of  210  pounds  in  the  second.  Deducting  the 
pounds  of  scrap  recovered  per  ton  of  product,  which  amounted  to  350 
pounds  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  blooms  and  189  pounds  per  ton 
of  Bessemer  blooms,  gives  an  actual  or  net  loss  of  30  pounds  per  ton 
of  basic  open-hearth  blooms  as  against  21  pounds  per  ton  of  Bes- 
semer blooms. 

Cost  above  material. — The  total  company  or  book  cost  above 
material  was  $0.72  per  ton  of  Bessemer  blooms,  as  compared  with 
$0.95  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  blooms.  The  greater  part  of  this 
difference  was  due  to  differences  in  kind  of  mill,  locality  of  produc- 
tion, operating  efficiency,  etc.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  should 
not  cost  more  to  roll  a  ton  of  open-hearth  blooms  than  of  Bessemer 
blooms.  The  only  intercompany  profit  entering  into  the  company 
cost  was  $0.01  per  ton  of  Bessemer  blooms  and  slightly  less  than 
one-half  cent  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  blooms,  chiefly  on  fuel 
for  making  steam.  The  latter  profit  is  too  small  to  be  shown  in 
the  table. 
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Thq  largest  single  item  of  cost  above  material  was  labor.  This 
item  averaged  $0.23  per  ton  of  Bessemer  blooms  and  $0.35  per  ton 
of  basic  open-hearth  blooms.  The  labor  cost,  as  shown  by  the  cost 
statement  and  as  repeatedly  noted  for  other  products,  embraced  all 
forms  of  producing  labor;  that  is,  charging,  heating,  rolling,  shear- 
ing, etc.,  and  labor  in  repairs  and  maintenance.  There  was  in  addi- 
tion, however,  considerable  labor  expense  in  other  items  of  cost  not 
classified  as  such  by  the  Steel  Corporation.  Moreover,  the  cost  of 
material,  of  course,  involved  a  large  amount  of  labor  in  preceding 
stages  of  production. 

The  cost  of  fuel  for  heating  was  $0.08  per  ton  of  Bessemer  blooms 
and  $0.14  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  blooms,  while  the  integration 
cost  of  steam  was  $0.19  per  ton  of  Bessemer  blooms  as  against  $0.17 
per  ton  for  basic  open-hearth  blooms. 

For  both  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  blooms  the  average  cost  of 
rolls  was  $0.02  per  ton.  For  Bessemer  blooms  the  average  cost  of 
materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  was  $0.07  per  ton,  and  of  sup- 
plies and  expense  $0.12  per  ton.  The  costs  of  these  two  items  for 
basic  open-hearth  blooms  were  $0.12  and  10.15,  respectively. 

Mill  cost. — The  average  company  or  book  mill  cost  of  this  part 
of  the  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  Bessemer  blooms  was  $17.93 
per  ton,  and  of  basic  open-hearth  blooms  $19.21  per  ton.  The  com- 
pany cost  for  Bessemer  blooms,  however,  included  an  intercompany 
profit  of  $4.27  per  ton,  and  the  above  company  cost  for  basic  open- 
hearth  blooms  included  an  intercompany  profit  of  $3.62  per  ton. 
Therefore,  on  an  integrated  basis,  i.  e.,  excluding  any  return  on 
anterior  stages  of  production,  transportation,  and  manufacture,  with 
respect  to  the  materials  used,  the  mill  cost  of  the  Bessemer  blooms 
was  reduced  to  $13.66  per  ton,  and  of  the  basic  open-hearth  blooms 
to  $15.59  per  ton. 

These  integration  mill  costs  do  not  take  any  account  of  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  which  appear  in 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  producing  companies  and  which 
are  not  allocated  to  particular  products.  These  additional  costs 
were  not  apportioned  by  the  Bureau  for  1910,  as  already  stated,  but 
an  assumed  normal  additional  cost  of  $1  per  ton  of  Bessemer  blooms 
and  $1.20  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  blooms  may  be  used.  (See 
p.  374.)  The  addition  of  these  assumed  normal  additional  costs  gives 
a  total  integration  cost  of  Bessemer  blooms  of  $14.66  per  ton,  and 
of  basic  open-hearth  blooms  of  $16.79  per  ton. 

It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  blooms  for  which  costs  are  here 
shown,  only  a  small  portion  was  produced  for  sale.  They  were 
generally  used  for  reroUing  while  hot,  and  hence  involved  little  or  no 
expense  for  handling,  inspecting,  shipping,  etc.  It  was  stated  that 
these  expenses  might  amount  to  $0.75  per  ton  of  product  shipped. 
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Section  3.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  slabs  for  1910. 

A  slab  differs  from  a  bloom  in  that  it  is  flattened  instead  of  being 
nearly  square  in  cross  section.  It  is  the  product  of  a  &st  train  of 
tolls  or  mill,  which  is  known  as  a  slabbing  mill.  As  already  noted, 
slabs  are  a  semifinished  product  from  which  plates  are  rolled. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  slabs  in  1910,  for  which 
accurate  combined  cost  figures  canbe  given,  was  1,256,446  tons.  Of 
this  total  242,720  tons  we're  Bessemer  slabs  and  1,013,726. tons  were 
basic  open-hearth  slabs. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  Steel  Corporation's  average 
mUl  costs  of  producing  Bessemer  slabs  and  basic  open-hearth  slabs, 
as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  producing  companies,  together  with  the 
intercompany  profit  included  in  the  items  of  cost  and  the  iategration 
mill  costs. 


Table  175.— STBEl.  COBPORATION'S  MILL  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  BESSEMER  SL.ABS 
AND  BASIC  OPEN-HEARTH  SLABS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  BOOKS, 
APPROXIMATE    INTERCOMPANY   PROFITS   INCLUDED    THEREIN,    AND   INTEGRA- 

■.  TION  MILL  COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OP  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 


Item. 


Bessemer  slate  (242,720  gross  tons). 


Com- 
pany 
or  book 
cost. 


Inter- 
company 

profit 
(approxi- 
imate). 


Integration 
cost  (e.xclu- 
sive  of  any 
fetiirn  to  in- 
vestment on 
any  anterior 
stage  of  pro- 
duction or 
transpor- 
tation). 


Basic  open-hearth  slabs  (1,013,728 
gross  tons). 


Com- 
pany 
or  book 
cost. 


Inter- 
company 

profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 


Integration 
cost  (exclu- 
sive of  any 
return  to  in- 
vestment on 
any  anterior 
stage  of  pro- 
duction or 
transpor- 
tation). 


ingots 

^abor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 
tenance   

•Supplies  and  expense 

Millcosti 

Price  of  ingots  used 

Pounds  of  ingots  used 

Price^of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered. . . . 
l^et  cost  of  waste 


S16. 86 
.37 
.07 
.15 
.04 

.12 
.17 


$4.65 


$12.21 
.37 
.07 
.15 
.04 

.12 
.17 


$18.45 
.39 
.10 
.27 


.17 
.13 


$3.68 


$14.77 
.39 
.10 


.17 
.13 


19.54 


15.85 


$16. 34 
2,554 

$13. 18 

300 

$0.52 


$4.53 


S3.  83 
$0.12 


$11. 81 

2,554 

$9.35 

300 

$0.40 


$17.65 
2,667 

$14.30 

401 

$0.80 


$3.63 


$3.61 
$0.05 


$14.02 
2,667 

$10. 6S 

401 

$0.75 


1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown 
on  the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $1  per  ton  for  Bessemer  slabs  and  $1.20  per  ton 
for  basic  open-hearth  slabs.    (See  p.  374.) 
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Thft  entire  tonnage  of  Bessemer  slabs,  as  shown  ^bove,  was  pro- 
duced in  the  Pittsburgh  district;  of  the  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  76 
per  cent  was  produced  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  24  per  cent  in, 
the  Chicago  disti^iot: 

Cost  of  material. — TJ^e  material  for  tlie  production  of  Bessemer 
slabs  and  basic  open-hearth  slabs  was  Bessemer  billet  ingots  and 
basic  Qp?ai-hearth  billet  ingots,  respectively.  To  produce  the  above 
tonnage  of  Bessemer  slal^s,  namely,  242,720  tons,  there  were  used 
276,784  tons  of  Bessemer  ingots,  and  to  produce  the  basic  open-hearth 
slabs,  i^amely,  1,013,726  tons,  therp  were  used  1,207,079  tons  of  basic 
qpen-hejarth  ingots. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  tlie  Bessemer  ingots,  per 
ton  of  Bessemer  slabs,  was  $,16.86,  and  of  the  basic  open-hearth 
ingots,  per  ton  of  basic  open-,hearth  slabs,  $18.45.  These  company 
or  book  eosts  incliided  considerable  it^m.s  of  intercompany  profit,  as 
shown  in  the  sfscond  colum,n  of  the  table,  going  to  other  subsidiary 
companies  which  produced  or  transported  the  material  ti^ed,  these 
promts  constituting  the  tqtal  reinunera^tion  per  ton  accruing  to  such 
produciag  or  transportation  companies  fpr  th^ir  products  or  services. 
The  amoimt  of  this  intercompany  profit  in  tlie  Bessemer  ingots  was 
$4.65  per  toji  of  Bessemer  slabs,  and  in  the  bas^c  open-hearth  iiigota 
$3.68  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  slabs.  While  thepe  itijtercompany 
profits  seem  very  large,  it  niu^t  be  remembered  that  they  go  back 
through  the  ingots  and  pig  iron  to  the  chief  raw  mat/eriajis^  ore  and 
coke,  and  also  jjiclude  the  large  transportation  profits  on  ore,  which 
have  already .b§esn  discussed.  The  ingots  themse],ves  were  transferred 
to  the  rolliag  mills  witjiout  prpfit  over  works  cost. 

Deducting  the  intercompany  profit  in  the  ingots  of  $4.65  per  ton 
of  Bessemer  slabs,  and  $3.68  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  ^ahs  from 
the  respective  company  or  l^ook  cos,ts,  gives  an  integration  cps,t  of 
ingots  of  $12.21  per  ton  of  Besserner  slabs  aiid  $14.77  per  ton  pf 
b^sic  open-hearth  slabs. 

The  cost  of  the  ingots  per  ton  of  product  was  d.etermined  by'thp  price 
of  the  ijQgots  pjcr  ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling.  The 
average  price  of  the  Bessem,er  ingots  used  for  Bessemer  s],abs,  on  an 
integratiqn  basis,  was  $11.81  per  ton,  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  iti 
rolling  was  $0.40  per  ton;  the  average  price  of  the  basic  open-hearth 
ingots  rolled  into  basic  open-hearth  slabs  was  $14.02  per  tori  a^d 
the  net  cost  o;f  waste  in  rolling  was  $0.75  per  ton.  Thp  net  cost  of 
waste  was  considerably  higher  in  rolling  open-hearth  slabs  than  in 
rolling  Bessemer  slabs.  This  was  due  to  the  higher  price  of  tlie 
open-hearth  ingots  and  also  to  the  larger  requirement  of  ingots  per 
ton  of  product.  Thus,  2,667  pounds  of  ingots  were  used  per  to^i  of 
o^eBL-he.arth  slabs  as  against  2,554  pounds  per  ton  of  Bessemer  slah^, 
77232°— 13 31 
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a  gross  waste  of  427  pounds  and  314  pounds,  respectively.  Deduct- 
ing the  scrap  recovered,  namely,  401  pounds  per  ton  of  open-hearth 
slabs  and  300  pounds  per  ton  of  Bessemer  slabs,  gives  an  actual  loss 
in  weight" of  26  pounds  per  ton  of  open-hearth  slabs  as  compared  with 
a  loss  of  only  14  pounds  per  ton  of  Bessemer  slabs. 

Cost  above  material. — The  total  cost  above  material  for  pro- 
ducing Bessemer  slabs  was  $0.92  per  ton,  and  for  producing  basic 
open-heaEth  slabs,  $1.09  per  ton.  This  latter  figure,  however, 
included  a  smaU  amount  of  intercompany  profit,  averaging  $0.01  per 
ton  of  open-hearth  slabs,  ariskig  from  transfer  profits  on  fuel  used 
for  making  steam.  Deducting  this  gives  an  integration  cost  above 
material  of  $1.08  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  labor,  the  most  important  single  item  of  cost 
above  material,  was  $0.37  per  ton  of  Bessemer  slabs,  as  against 
$0.39  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  slabs.  This  item,  as  repeatedly 
noted,  embraced  all  forms  of  producing  labor  and  labor  in  repairs  and 
maintenance.  There  was  in  addition,  however,  considerable  labor  ex- 
pense in  other  items  of  cost  not  classified  as  such  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration. Moreover,  the  cost  of  material,  of  course,  involved  a  large 
amount  of  labor  in  preceding  stages  of  production. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  for  heating  was  $0.07  per  ton  of  Bessemer 
slabs,  and  $0.10  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  slabs.  The  average 
cost  of  steam  was  $0.15  per  ton  of  Bessemer  slabs,  as  against  $0.27 
per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth  slabs. 

For  the  production  of  Bessemer  slabs  the  average  costs  of  rolls, 
materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  and  supplies  and  expense 
were,  respectively,  $0.04,  $0.12,  and  $0.17  per  ton,  as  compared  with 
$0.03,  $0.17,  and  $0.13  per  ton  of  open-hearth  slabs. 

Mill  cost. — The  average  company  or  book  miU  cost  of  this  part 
of  the  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  Bessemer  slabs  was  $17.78 
per  ton  and  of  basic  open-hearth  slabs  $19.54  per  ton.  These  com- 
pany or  book  costs  iacluded  intercompany  profit  items  of  $4.65  per 
ton  and  $3.69  per  ton,  respectively.  Therefore,  on  an  integration 
basis,  i.  e.,  excluding  any  return  to  anterior  stages  of  production, 
transportation,  and  manufacture,  with  respect  to  the  materials  used, 
the  above  company  cost  of  Bessemer  slabs  was  reduced  from  $17.78 
per  ton  to  $13.13,  and  the  cost  of  basic  open-hearth  slabs  from  $19.54 
per  ton  to  $15.85. 

These  integration  mill  costs  do  not  take  any  account  of  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation,  which  appear  in  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  producing  companies  and  which  are 
not  allocated  to  particular  products.  The  amount  of  these  additional 
costs  was  not  apportioned  by  the  Bureau  for  1910  for  the  reasons 
set  forth  on  page  373,  but  an  assumed  normal  additional  cost  of  $1 
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per  ton  of  Bessemer  slabs  and  $1.20  per  ton  of  basic  open-hearth 
slabs  may  be  used.  Adding  these  assumed  additional  costs  to  the 
foregoing  integration  mill  costs  gives  a  total  integrated  cost  of  Bes- 
semer slabs  of  $14.13  per  ton,  and  of  basic  open-hearth  slabs  of  $17.05 
])er  ton. 

Most  of  these  slabs  were  produced  for  rerolling.  In  respect  to  the 
cost  of  these  slabs,  therefore,  the  same  comments  apply  regarding 
additional  expense  for  slabs  produced  for  sale,  as  were  made  for 
blooms.     (See  p.  445.) 

Section  4.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  large  billets  for  1910. 

The  t3rpical  section  of  a  large  billet  is  4  by  4  inches,  although 
large  biUets  often  have  a  cross  section  of  more  than  16  square  inches. 
Anything  under  a  cross  section  of  16  square  inches,  however,  is 
classified  as  a  small  billet.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
method  of  rolling  large  billets.     (See  p.  179.) 

The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  large  biUets  for  1910,  for 
which  a  combined  cost  can  be  shown,  was  1,426,917  tons  of  large 
Bessemer  billets  and  1,131,985  tons  of  large  basic  open-hearth  billets. 
As  already  noted,  a  part  of  the  production  of  both  large  Bessemer 
billets  and  large  basic  open-hearth  billets,  as  shown  by  the  cost  rec- 
ords, was  rolled  from  ingots  and  a  part  from  blooms.  It  was  pos- 
sible, however,  for  a  large  part  of  such  data  to  compute  the  cost  of 
rolling  large  billets  from  ingots.  Where  separate  costs  of  blooms 
(rolled  from  ingots)  were  shown,  and  where  the  entire  quantity  of 
blooms  produced  was  rolled  into  large  billets  and  this  cost  shown 
separately,  all  that  was  necessary  to  put  the  costs  on  an  ingot  basis 
was  to  combine  the  two  cost  statements,  eliminating  the  cost  of  mate- 
rial (blooms)  in  the  second  stage  of  rolling,  as  otherwise  there  would 
be  a  duplication  of  the  cost  of  material.  In  some  cases,  however, 
not  all  of  the  blooms  produced  at  a  given  plant  were  made  into  large 
billets.  In  such  cases  only  the  cost  for  that  quantity  of  the  entire 
tonnage  of  blooms  actually  used  for  making  large  billets  was  com- 
bined with  the  second  cost  statement  (rolling  blooms  into  large 
billets).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Bureau  did  not  attempt  in  all 
cases  to  put  costs  of  large  billets  on  an  ingot  basis,  as  it  was  not 
practicable  to  do  so.  This  part  of  the  production  of  large  biUets 
was  not  included  in  the  following  statement. 

In  the  table  following  are  shown  the  average  mill  costs  of  the 
above  total  tonnages  of  large  Bessemer  and  of  large  basic  open-hearth 
billets  rolled  from  ingots,  together  with  the  intercompany  profit 
included  in  the  items  of  cost  and  the  integration  mill  cost. 
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Table  176.— STEEL  CORPORATION'S  MILL  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  LARGE  BESSEMER 
BILLETS  AND  LARGE  BASIC  OPEN-HEARTH  BILLETS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING 
COMPANIES'  BOOKS,  APPROXIMATE  INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THERE- 
IN, AND  INTEGRATION  MILL  COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORA- 
TION, FOR  1910. 


Large   Bessemer  billets   (1,426,917 
gross  tons). 

Large    basic    open-hearth   billets 
(1,131,^  gross  tons). 

Item. 

Com- 
pany 
or  book 
cost 

Inter- 
company 
profit 

Integration 
cost  (exclu- 
sive of  any 
return  to  in- 
vestment on 
any  anterior 
stage  of  pro- 
'  duction  or 
transpor- 
tation). 

Com- 
pany 
or  book 
cost. 

Inter- 
company 

profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 

Integration 
cost  (exclu- 
sive of  any 
return  to  in- 
vestment on 
any  anterior 
st^e  of  pro- 
duction or 
transpor- 
tation). 

Ingots      .....' 

$16.84 
.40 
.11 
.30 
.03 

.11 
.18 

$4.6JL, 

$12.23 
.40 
.11 
.29 
.03 

.11 
.18 

$17.81 

■53, 
.21 
.25 
.04 

.17 
.30 

$3.38 

$14.43 

Labor 

.59 

Fuel 

.01 
.01 

.20 

St£am  ,        

.01 

1                     .24 

Rolls 

.04 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 

.01 

.16 

Supplies  and  expense 

.30 

Mill  cost ' 

17.97 

4.62 

13.35 

19.37 

3.41 

15.96 

$16.27 
2,536 

$12.87 

276 

$0.67 

$4.47 

$11.80 
2,536 
$9.16 
276 
$0.43 

$16.78 
2,701 

$12.60, 

432 

$1.03 

$3.29 

$13. 49 

2,701 

$9.53 

432 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

$3.71 

$3.07 

$0.14 

$0.09 

$0.94 

1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $1.10  per  ton  for  large  Bessemer  billete  and  $1.30 
per  ton  for  large  basic  open-hearth  billets.    (Seep.  374.) 

Of  the  total  of  1,426,917  tons  of  large  Bessemer  billets  here  con- 
sidered; approximately  31  per  cent  was  produced  in  the  Chicago 
district,  27  per  cent  in  the  Lake  Erie  district,  24  per  cent  in  the 
Valley  district,  and  18  per  cent  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Of  the 
above  production  of  large  basic  open-he^trth  billets  (1,131,985  tons), 
approximately  43  per  cent  was  produced  in  the  Chicago  district, 
28  per  cent  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  11  per  cent  irx  the  Va,Uey 
district,  11  per  cent  in  the  La,ke  Erie  district,  and  7  per  cent  in  the 
Southern  district. 

Cost  of  material. — The  matpr^ial  for  producing  large  Besseiner 
bUlets  and  large  basic  open-hearth  billets  was  Bessemer  billet  ingots 
and  basic  open-hearth  billet  ingots,  respectively.  To  produce  the 
large  Bessemer  bUlets  there  yf:ere  used  1,615,631  tons  of  BfSsemer 
billet  iagots,  and  to  produce  the  large  basic  open-hearth  billets 
1,365,017  tons  of  basic  opeu-hearth  billet  ingots. 
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The  average  Company  or  book  cost  of  the  Bessemer  billet  ingots 
w'as  $16:84  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer  biUeta,  as  against  a  cost  6f 
basic  open-hearth  billet  ingots  of  $17.81  per  ton  of  large  basic  opeii- 
hearth  billets.  These  company  or  book  costs  inbluded,  as  for  other 
rolled  prod\icts,  a  considerable  amount  of  intercompany  profit,  as 
shown  by  the  second  coliinm  of  the  table,  going  to  other  subsidiary 
companies  which  produced  or  transported  the  material  used.  The 
amount  of  intercompany  profit  in  the  Bessemer  ingots  was  $4.61  per 
ton  of  large  Bessemer  billets  as  compared  with  a  profit  in  the  open- 
hearth  ingots  of  $3.38  per  ton  of  large  basic  open-hearth  billets. 
While  these  are  large  amounts,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they 
went  back  through  the  ingots  and  pig  iron  to  the  chief  raw  materials, 
ore  and  coke,  and  also  included  large  transportation  profits  on  ore. 
The  ingots  themselves  did  not  include  any  transfer  profit  over  works 
cost,  but  the  ptofit  per  ton  of  product  was  increased  because  it 
requires  more  than  1  ton  of  ingots  to  produce  a  ton  of  large  billets. 

Deducting  the  intercompany  profit  in  the  ingots  of  $4.61  per  ton  of 
large  Bessemer  billets  and  of  $3.38  per  ton  of  lajge  basic  open-heai-th 
billets  ftom  the  respective  company  or  book  costs  gives  an  integra- 
tion cost  fbr  ingots  of  $12.23  per  ton  of  large  Besserner  billets  as 
against  a  cost  of  $14.43  per  ton  of  large  basic  open-hearth  bUlets. 

As  repeatedly  stated,  the  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  product  was  de- 
termined by  the  price  of  the  ingots  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste 
in  r'OUihg.  Thus,  the  average  price  of  the  Bessemer  ingots,  on  an 
integration  basis,  was  $11.80  per  tOn,  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in 
rolhng,  $0.43  per  ton,  making  a  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  large  Besse- 
mer billets  of  $12.23.  The  aVerage  price  of  the  open-hearth  ingot's, 
on  the  same  basis,  was  $13.49  per  ton,  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in 
rolling  was  $0.94  per  ton,  giving  a  co^t  of  ingots  per  ton  of  large  basic 
open-he'arth  billets  of  $14.43.,  The  high  net  cOst  of  waste  in  rolling 
open-hearth  billets,  as  compared  with  BeSseiiaei-  billets,  was  due 
again  to  the  higher  cost  Of  ingots  and  a  considerably  larger  quan- 
tity used  per  ton  of  product.  Thus;  2,701  pounds  of  basic  open- 
heai^th  ingOts  were  used  to  produce  a  ton  of  large  basic  o^eii-hearth 
billets  as  compared  with  2,536  pounds  of  Bessemer  ingOts  per  ton  of 
large  BCSseriier  billets,  a  gross  loss  of  461  pounds  and  of  296  pounds, 
respectively.  The  scrap  i^ecovered,  however,  was  greater  per  ton  of 
open-hearth  billets  than  per  ton  of  Bessemer  billets,  432  pounds  as 
against  276  pounds  pfet  ton  of  product.  This  indicateis  a  net  loss  of 
29  pounds  per  ton  of  large  basic  open-hfeiarth  bill6ts  as  against  20 
pounds  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer  billet's. 

It  is  interesting  at  this  point  to  note  and  compare  the  average  price 
of  Bessemer  biUet  ingots  used  in  rolling  blooms,  slabs,  and  large  billets 
with  the  cost  of  producing  them.     The  average  price  at  which  the 
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Steel  Corporation  used  its  Bessemer  billet  ingots  in  the  manufacture 
of  Bessemer  blooms,  Bessemer  slabs,  and  large  Bessemer  billets,  on  an 
integration  basis,  was  $12.19  per  ton,  while  the  Steel  Corporation's 
integration  works  cost  of  producing  them,  as  shown  by  Table  165, 
page  421,  was  112.18  per  ton,  a  difiFerenceof  only  $0.01  per  ton.  "While 
the  open-hearth  ingots  were  used  at  mill  cost  the  average  price  can 
not  be  compared  with  the  Steel  Corporation's  integration  mill  cost 
of  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  as  shown  by  Table  170,  page  430,  for  the 
reason  that  a  part  of  the  basic  open-hearth  ingot  production  was 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  open-hearth  rails. 

Cost  above  mateeial. — ^The  total  company  or  book  cost  above 
material  for  producing  large  Bessemer  billets  was  $1.13  per  ton,  and 
for  producing  large  basic  open-hearth  billets  $1.56  per  ton.  Both  of 
these  totals  included  small  amounts  of  intercompany  profit,  chiefly 
transfer  profits  on  fuel  used  for  heating  and  steam  and  on  materials 
used  in  repairs  and  maintenance.  The  amount  of  this  intercompany 
profit  in  the  cost  above  material  was  $0.01  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer 
billets  and  $0.03  per  ton  of  large  basic  open-hearth  billets.  Deduct- 
ing these  gives  an  integrated  cost  above  material  of  $1.12  per  ton  of 
large  Bessemer  billets  and  $1.53  per  ton  of  large  basic  open-hearth 
billets. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  was  $0.40  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer 
"billets  and  $0.59  per  ton  of  large  basic  open-hearth  billets.  These 
labor  costs  embraced  all  forms  of  producing  labor  such  as  charging, 
heating,  rolling,  and  shearing,  as  well  as  labor  in  repairs  and  main- 
tenance, but  there  was  in  addition  considerable  labor  expense  in  other 
items  of  cost  not  classified  as  such  by  the  Steel  Corporation.  More- 
over, the  cost  of  material,  of  course,  involved  a  large  amount  of  labor 
in  preceding  stages  of  production. 

The  average  cost  of  fuel  for  heating  was  $0.11  per  ton  of  large 
Bessemer  billets,  as  against  $0.21  per  Jon  of  large  basic  open-hearth 
billets.  This  latter  figure,  however,  included  an  intercompany 
transfer  profit  of  $0.01  per  ton. 

The  company  or  book  cost  of  steam  was  $0.30  per  ton  of  large 
Bessemer  billets  and  $0.25  per  ton  of  large  basic  open-hearth  billets. 
An  intercompany  profit  of  $0.01  per  ton  was  included  in  both  cost 
figures,  which  gives  a  net  cost  of  steam  of  $0.29  and  $0.24  per  ton, 
respectively. 

For  the  production  of  large  Bessemer  billets  the  average  cost  of 
roUs  was  $0.03  per  ton;  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
$0.11;  and  of  supplies  and  expense,  $0.18,  while  for  rolling  basic 
open-hearth  billets  these  items  were  $0.04,  $0.16,  and  $0.30  per  ton, 
respectively. 

Mill  cost. — ^The  average  company  or  book  mill  cost  for  this  part  of 
the  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  large  Bessemer  billets  was 
$17.97  per  ton  and  for  this  part  of  its  large  basic  open-hearth  billet 
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production,  $19.37  per  ton.  The  above  company  or  book  cost  of 
large  Bessemer  billets  included  an  intercompany  profit  of  $4.62  per 
ton,  while  the  above  company  or  book  cost  of  basic  open-hearth 
bUlets  included  an  intercompany  profit  of  $3.41  per  ton.  Deducting 
these  intercompany  profit  items  gives  an  integration  mill  cost  for 
large  Bessemer  billets  of  $13.35  per  ton  and  an  integration  mill  cost 
for  large  basic  open-hearth  billets  of  $15.96  per  ton.  These  net  costs, 
it  will  be  remembered,  excluded  any  return  to  anterior  stages  of  pro- 
duction, transportation,  and  manufacture  with  respect  to  the  mate- 
rials used  in  rolling  these  large  billets. 

Moreover,  these  integration  miU  costs  do  not  take  any  account  of 
the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation,  which 
appear  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  producing  companies 
and  which  are  not  allocated  to  particular  products.  These  addi- 
tional costs  were  not  apportioned  by  the  Bureau  for  the  year  1910, 
as  already  stated  (see  p.  373),  but  an  assumed  normal  additional  cost 
of  $1.10  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer  billets  and  $1.30  per  ton  of  large 
basic  open-hearth  billets  may  be  used.  Adding  these  to  the  integra- 
tion mill  costs,  respectively,  gives  a  total  cost,  on  an  integration 
basis,  of  $14.45  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer  billets  and  $17.26  per  ton 
of  large  basic  open-hearth  billets. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  output 
of  large  billets  was  produced  as  an  intermediate  product  for  fur- 
ther rolling.  In  the  case  of  billets-  produced  at  plants  having  rod 
and  merchant  miUs  they  were  passed  while  hot  from  the  shears  to 
reheatiag  furnaces  on  a  conveyor,  involviag  in  such  cases  very  little 
extra  handling  expense.  Whenever  biUets  were  produced  for  sale 
there  was  a  considerable  expense  for  iaspecting  and  shipping  that 
did  not  necessarily  attach  to  products  to  be  used  for  further  elabora- 
tion. In  addition  to- the  above-na,med  items  of  expense,  where  the 
preduct  was  for  sale  to  outside  customers,  there  was  also  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  cropping  to  exact  specifications.  Therefore  the  mill 
costs  as  here  shown  are  not  as  high  as  they  would  haVe  been  if  the 
entire  tonnage  had  been  produced  for  disposal  to  outside  customers. 

Section  5.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  small  billets  for  1910. 

Small  billets,  as  distinguished  from  large  billets,  are  those  which 
are  less  than  4  by  4  inches  square.  As  already  noted,  they  are  used 
principally  for  further  elaboration  into  such  products  as  hght  bands, 
hoops,  and  cotton  ties.  Mention  has  also  been  made  of  the  ordinary 
sizes  and  methods  of  rolling  small  billets.     (See  p.  192.) 

The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  small  billets  in  1910  was 
1,064,863  tons.  Of  its  total  production  approximately  43  per  cent, 
or  462,051  tons,  were  made  from  Bessemer  steel  and  57  per  cent,  or 
602,812  tons,  from  basic  open-hearth  steel. 
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SstAXL  Bessemer  billet^s. — The  cost  records  as  kept  by  the  differ- 
ent plants  producing  these  small  Bessemer  billets  were  found  not  to 
be  on  a  comparable  basis.  For  instance,  at  one  mill  small  Bessemer 
billets  were  rolled  directly  from  ingots,  while  at  other  mills  they  were 
roUed  from  blooms  and  At  still  other  mills  large  billets  were  rolled 
down  to  small  billets.  It.  is  evident,  therefore,  that  siace  the  raw 
material  differed  with  the  different  stages  of  rolling,  which  would 
necessarily  affect  both  the  cost  of  material  and  the  cost  above  mate- 
rial, a  statement  giviag  the  cost  in  detail  of  the  total  production  of 
small  Bessemer  billets  would  not  be  at  all  representative.  Therefore, 
in  the  following  table,  there  are  shown  separately  the  costs  of  rolling 
small  Bessemer  billets  from  (1)  Bessemer  billet  ingots,  (2)  Bessemer 
blooms,  and  (3)  large  Bessemer  billetB,  as  shown  by  the  books  of 
the  producing  comparxies  together  with  the  intercompany  profits 
included  in  the  items  of  cost  ahd  the  integration  mill  cost. 

Table  177.— STEEL  COBPOEATION'S  MILI.  COST  PER  GBOSS  TON  OF  SMALL  BESSEMER 
BILLETS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  BOOKS,  APPROXIMATE  INTER- 
COMPANY PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  MILL  COST,  AS  SHOWN 
BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 


From  ingots  (115,512  gross 
tons). 

From  blooms  (110,743 
gross  tons). 

From  large  billets  (235,796 
gross  tons). 

Item. 

Com- 
pany 

or 
book 
cost. 

Inter- 
com- 

proflt 

proxi- 
mate). 

Integra- , 
tion  cost 
(exclusive 

olany 
return  fo 
invest- 
ment 
on  toy 
anterior 
stage  of 
produc- 
tion or 
trauspor- 
tatioii). 

Com- 
pany 

or 
book 
cost. 

IntCT- 
dortt- 

(ap-_ 
proxi- 
mate). 

Integrar , 
tion  cost 
(exclusive 

o'fant 
return,  to 
invest- 
ment 
dtiaily 
ant^ior 

tion  or 
■transjiir-: 
teUoU). 

'  Com- 
pany 

or 
book 
cost. 

• 

Inter- 
com- 

pr^^ 
(ap-_ 
proxi- 
mate). 

Integra- 
tion cost 
(exclusive 

of  any 
retuni  to 
invest- 
ment 
on  any- 
anterior 
stage  of 
produc- 
tion or 
transpor- 
tation). 

Ingots,  blooms,  or  large 
biUets 

$16.67 
.61 
.13 
.40 
.04 

.18 
.20 

S4.58 

.01 
,04 

.01 

$12.09 
.61 
.12 
.36 
.04 

.17 
.20 

$17.40 
.46 
.02 
.32 

.64 

.06 
.16 

S4.12 
.01 

'$i3.2^' 

.461 

:02 
.3i 

M 

.06 

.16! 

$17.49 
.19 

$3.99 

$13.50 

.19 

Fuel  

Steam 

.18 
.03 

.03 
i       .11 

.01 

17 

Roils 

.03 

Materials    in    repairs 

and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  expense. . 

.OS 
.11 

MiUcosti 

18.23 

4.64 

13.59. 

18.46 

4.13 

14.33 

18.03 

4.00 

14.  OS 

Price  of  ingots,bldoms, 
or  large  billets  used. . 

Pounds     of     Ingots, 
blooms,  or  large  bil- 

J16. 14 

2,518 
J12.62 

262 
SO.  53 

S4.46 

$3.77 
$0.12 

$11.68 

2,518 
$8.85 

262 
$0.41 

$17.12 

2,343 
$12.42 

93 
$0.28 

$4.07 

$3.33 
$0.05 

$13.05 

2,343 
$9.09 

93 
$0.23 

$17.29 

2,328 
$13.79 

78 
$0.20 

$3.97 

$3.82 
$0.02 

$13.32 

2,328 
$9.97 

78 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 
Pounds   of  scrap   re- 
covered   

Net  cost  of  Waste 

$0.18 

1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts^  which  may  be  assumed  at  S1.20  per  ton.    (See  p.  375.) 
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Of  the  Steel  Corporation's  total  productioad  of  small  Bessemer 
billets  in  1910,  115,512  tons  were  rolled  directly  from  ingots,  110,743 
tons  from  blooms,  and  235,796  tons  from  large  billets.  Practically 
one-half  of  the  total  production  was  produced  at  a  single  continuous 
small-billet  null  in  the  Valley  district.  The  average  output  of  the 
remaining  mills  was  comparatively  small. 

Cost  of  Tnaterial. — The  material  for  the  production  of  srhall  Bessemer 
billets,  as  noted  above,  was  Bessemer  billet  ingots,  Bessemer  blooms, 
and  large  Bessemer  biUets.  To  produce  the  above  tonnages  of  small 
Bessemer  billets  there  were  used  129,836  tons  of  Bessemer  billet 
ingots,  115y858  tons  of  Bessemer  blooms,  and  245,092  tons  of  large 
Bessemer  billets. 

The  average  company  or  book,  cost  of  the  Bessemer  billet  ingots 
was  116.67  per  ton,  of  the  Bessemer  blooms  117.40,  and  of  the  large 
Bessemer  billets  $17.49; 

These  respective  company  or  book  costs  of  material  includcsd, 
however,  as  shown  by  the  second  column  of  the  table,  large  items  of 
intercompiany  profit  going  to  other  subsidiary  companies  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  which  produced  or  transported  the  material  used.  The 
amount  of  this  profit  goes  back,  of  course,  through  the  large  biUets, 
blooms,  ingots,  and  pig  iron,  on  which  there  were  no  transfer  profits, 
to  the  ore  and  coke  and  includes  also  the  transportation  profits  on 
ore.  The  average  intercompany  profit  in  the  Bessemer  billet  ingots 
used  was  $4.58  per  ton  of  small  Bessemer  billets;  in  the  Bessemer 
blooms  used,  $4.12  per  ton  of  small  Bessemer  billets;  and  in  the 
large  Bessemer  billets  used,  $3.99  per  ton  of  small  Bessemer  billets. 

Deductiiig  the  intercompany  profits  from  the  respective  company 
or  book  costs  of  material  gives  an  integration  cost  of  Bessemer  biUet 
ingots  per  ton  of  product  of  $12.09,  of  Bessemer  blooms  $13.28,  and  of 
large  Bessemer  biUets  $13.50. 

These  integration  costs  of  material  per  ton  of  small  Bessemer  billets 
were  determined  by  the  prices  per  ton  of  the  ingots,  blooms,  or  large 
billets  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  roUing  them.  Thus,  the  average 
integration  price  of  the  Bessemer  ingots  used  was  $11.68  per  ton;  of 
the  Bessemer  blooms  used,  $13.05  per  ton;  and  of  the  large  billets 
used,  $13.32  per  ton.  The  net  cost  of  waste  in  roUing  small  Bessemer 
billets  from  ingots  was  $0.41  per  ton;  from  blooms,  $0.23  per  ton; 
and  from  large  billets,  $0.18  per  ton.  This  item,  of  course,  would  be 
considerably  larger  on  small  billets  rolled  from  ingots  than  on  those 
roUed  from  blooms.  Likewise  the  net  cost  of  waste  on  small  billets 
rolled  from  blooms  would  be  larger  than  on  those  rolled  frotn  large 
billets,  as  the  croppings  with  each  successive  stage  of  rolling  are  less. 

To  produce  a  ton  of  small  Bessemer  biUets  required  2,518  pounds  of 
ingots,  2,343  pounds  of  blooms,  or  2,328  pounds  of  large  billets. 
There  were  recovered  from  the  ingots  roUed  262  poimds  of  scrap  per 
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ton  of  small  billets,  from  the  blooms  rolled  93  pounds,  and  from  the 
large  billets  rolled  78  pounds.  The  actual  loss  in  weight,  after  set- 
ting the  quantities  recovered  against  the  gross  losses,  therefore,  was 
16  pounds  per  ton  of  product  from  ingots  and  10  pounds  per  ton  of 
product  from  both  blooms  and  large  biUets. 

Cost  above  material. — The  company  or  book  cost  above  material  on 
the  part  of  the  production  rolled  from  ingots  was  $1.56  per  ton,  from 
blooms  11.06  per  ton,  and  from  large  billets  only  $0.54  per  ton.  As 
n  less  extensive  reduction  in  size  is  required  in  rolling  small  billets 
from  blooms  than  from  ingots,  or  in  rolling  small  billets  from  large 
billets  than  from  blooms,  these  differences  correspond  to  normal 
differences  in  cost. 

Included  in  the  average  company  or  book  cost  above  material  of 
^1.56  per  ton  on  the  part  of  the  production  rolled  from  ingots  there 
Was  an  intercompany  profit  of  $0.06  per  ton,  principally  on  fuel  for  the 
production  of  steam  and  for  heating  and  in  materials  used  in  repairs 
and  maintenance.  Deducting  this  intercompany  profit  gives  an 
integration  cost  above  material  of  $1.50  per  ton  in  rolling  small 
billets  from  iagots.  The  intercompany  profit  in  the  company  or 
book  cost  above  material  on  the  part  of  the  production  rolled  from 
blooms  and  on  that  rolled  from  large  biUets  was  very  smaU,  namely, 
^0.01  per  ton  in  each  case. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  in  roUing  small  Bessemer  billets  from 
ingots  was  $0.61  per  ton;  from  blooms,  $0.46  per  ton;  and  from  large 
billets  only  $0.19  per  ton.  This,  it  should  be  remembered,  embraced 
only  charges  for  labor  which  were  so  classified  under  the  accounting 
system  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  included  all  forms  c  f  producing 
labor  and  labor  in  repairs  and  maintenance.  Ihere  was  in  addition 
considerable  labor  in  other  items  of  cost.  Moreover,  the  cost  of 
material,  of  course,  involved  a  large  amount  of  labor  in  preceding 
stages  of  production. 

For  the  production  of  small  Bessemer  billets  the  intesjration  cost  of 
fuel  was  $0.12  per  ton  on  the  part  of  production  rolled  d'rectly  from 
ingots  and  $0.02  per  ton  on  the  part  rolled  from  blooms.  The  fuel 
cost  for  heating  large  billets  was  too  small  to  be  shown. 

The  cost  of  steam  was  considerably  more  in  rolling  from  ingots 
than  in  rolling  from  blooms  or  large  billets.  This  item  of  cost,  on  an 
integrated  basis,  was  $0.36  per  ton  from  ingots,  $0.31  per  ton  from 
blooms,  and  $0.17  per  ton  from  large  billets.  Likewise,  the  other 
items  of  cost  above  material  were  substantially  larger  in  roUing  from 
ingots  than  in  rolling  from  blooms  or  large  billets. 

Mill  cost.— The  company  or  book  null  cost  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's 1910  production  of  small  Bessemer  billets  rolled  from  ingots 
was  $18.23  per  ton;  for  the  small  Bessemer  billets  roUed  from  blooms, 
$18.46  per  ton;  and  for  those  rolled  from  large  billets,  $18.03  per  ton. 
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The  average  company  or  book  mill  cost  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  total 
production  of  small  Bessemer  billets  was  $18.18  per  ton.  These  com- 
pany or  book  costs  included  large  items  of  intercompany  profit,  as 
already  explained  (see  p.  374),  amounting  to  $4.64  per  ton  on  the  small 
Bessemer  billets  rolled  from  ingots,  $4.13  per  ton  on  those  rolled  from 
blooms,  and  $4  per  ton  on  those  rolled  from  large  billets. 

The  company  or  book  mill  costs,  intercompany  profits,  and  integra- 
tion mill  costs  of  small  Bessemer  billets  roUed  from  the  three  mate- 
rials, together  with  average  figures  for  all,  stated  in  tabular  form, 
are  as  follows : 


Item. 


Company 
or  book 
mill  coat. 


Intercom- 
pany profit. 


Integra- 
tion mill 
cost. 


From  Bessemer  billet  ingots 

From  Bessemer  blooms 

From  large  Bessemer  billets . 

Average 


118.23 
18.  ■16 
18.03 


S4.64 
4.13 
4.00 


113.59 
14.33 
14.03 


18.18 


4.19 


13.99 


The  integration  mill  cost,  it  will  be  remembered,  excludes  any 
return  on  anterior  stages  of  production,  transportation,  and  manu- 
facture with  respect  to  the  material  used  in  making  these  small 
Bessemer  billets. 

These  respective  costs  do  not  take  any  account  of  the  additional 
costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  which  appear  in  the  profit 
and  loss  accounts  of  the  producing  companies  and  which  are  not  allo- 
cated to  particular  products.  The  Bureau  did  not  apportion  these 
additional  costs  for  1910.  A  normal  figure  for  additional  costs  of 
general  expense  and  depreciation  (including  cumulative  charges  for 
antecedent  stages  of  production)  would  be  $1 .20  per  ton.  (See  p.  374.) 
Adding  this  assumed  normal  charge  to  the  average  integration  mill 
cost  of  small  Bessemer  biUets  for  1910,  namely,  $13.99,  would  give  a 
total  average  integration  cost  of  $15.19. 

Small  basic  open-heaeth  billets. — The  Steel  Corporation's  pro- 
duction of  small  basic  open-hearth  billets  for  1910,  as  already  noted, 
was  602,812  tons,  or  approximately  57  per  cent  of  the  Corporation's  total 
production  of  small  billets.  It  is  not  practicable  to  give  the  cost  in 
detail  for  this  total  production,  as  a  part  was  rolled  from  blooms  and 
a  part  from  large  billets.  Therefore,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  small 
Bessemer  billets,  there  are  shown  separately  in  the  table  following 
the  costs  of  rolling  small  basic  open-hearth  billets  from  blooms 
and  from  large  billets,  together  with  the  intercompany  profits  ia- 
cluded  in  the  items  of  cost  and  the  integration  mill  cost. 
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TABLE  178— STEEL  COEPOEATION'S  MILL  COST  FEB  GEOSS  TON  OF  SMALL  BASIC 
OPEN-HEAETH  BILLETS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PEODUCING  COMPANIES'  BOOKS,  APPEOX- 
IMATE  INTEECOMPAlvTY  PEOFITS  Ili^CLUDED  THEEEIN,  AND  INTEGEATIOi^'  MitiL 
COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  EECOEDS  OF  THE  COEPOEATION,  POE  1910. 


From  blooms  (482,836  gross  tons). 

From  large  billets  (119,976  gross 
tons). 

Item. 

Company 

or  book 

cost. 

Inter- 
company 
profit  {ap- 
proximate). 

Integration 
cost  (exclu- 
sive of  any 
return  to 
investment 
on  any  an- 
terior stage 
of  production 
or  transpor- 
tation). 

Company 

or  book 

cost. 

Inter- 
company 
profit  (ap- 
proximate). 

Integration 
cost  (exclu- 

-  sive  of  any 
return  to 
investment 
on  any  an- 
terior stage 

ofpifoduotion 
or  transpor- 
tation). 

Blooms  or  large  billets 

Labor           

J19.35 
.32 
.03 
.22 
.06 

.06 
.14 

$3.86 

$15.49 
-.32 
.03 
.22 
.06 

.06 
.14 

$19.60 
.30 

$3.58 

$16.02 
.30 

Fuel 

.12 
.03 

.08 
.19 

.01 

.11 

Rolls    

.03 

Materials  in  repairs  and  main- 

.08 

.19 

-    - 

Mill  cost»  

20.18 

3.86 

16.32 

20.32 

3.59 

16.73 

Price  of  blooms  or  large  billets 
used 

$18.94 

2,399 

S13.64 

163 

$0.41 

$3.83 

'Us.  11 

2,399 

$10.19 

153 

$0.38 

$19.36 

2,318 

$13.61 

71 

$0.24 

$3.67 

$15  79 

Pounds  of  blooms  or  large  bil- 

2,318 

$10.12 

71 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

$3.45 

$3.49 

$0.03 

$0.01 

$0.23 

1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  niay  be  assumed  at  $1.46  per  ton.    (Seep.  374.) 

Of  the  Steel  Copporation's  total  production  of  small  basic  open- 
KeartE.  billets  ia  1910,  482,836  tons  were  rolled  from  blooms  and 
119,976  tons  were  rollfed  from  large  billets.  Approximately  61  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  was  rolled  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  28 
per  cent  in  the  VaUey  district,  and  11  per  cent  in  the  Chicago  district. 

Cost  of  material. — ^The  matiE)ri&.l  for  producing  these  small  basic 
open-hearth  billets,  as  already  noted,  was  blooms  and  large  billets. 

To  produce  the  above  482,836  tons  of  small  basic  open-hearth 
bUlets  required  517,070  tons  of  blooms,  or  1.07  tons  per  ton  of  product, 
while  to  produce  the  119,976  tons  of  small  basic  open-hearth  billets 
required  124,160  tons  of  large  billets,  or  1.03  tons  per  ton  of  product. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  the  basic  open-hearth 
blooms  per  ton  of  small  basic  open-hearth  billets  was  $19.35  and  of 
the  large  basic  open-hearth  billets  $19.60.  These  company  or  book 
costs  included,  however,  as  shown  by  the  second  column  of  the 
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table,  large  items  of  intercompany  profits  going  to  other  subsidiary 
companies  of  the  Steel  CorporSition  which  produced  or  transported 
the  r&aterial  used.  This  profit  goes  back,  of  course,  through  the 
large  «biUet3,  blooms,  iagots  and  pig  iron,  on  which  there  were  no 
■  transfer  profits,  to  the  transfer  profits  on  ore  and  coke  and  the  trans- 
portation profits  on  ore. 

The  intercompany  profit  in  the  basic  open-hearth  blooms  used 
was  $3.86  per  ton  and  in  the  large  basic  openrhearth  billets,  |3.58  per 
ton.  Deducting  the^e  profits  from  the  respective  company  or  book 
Coste  of  material  gives  an  integration  cost  of  basic  open-hearth  blooms, 
per  ton  of  small  basic  open-hearth  biUets,  of  $15.49,  a.nd,  per  ton  of 
large  basic  open-hearth  billets,  of  $16.02. 

As  in  the  case  of  small  Bessemer  billets  and  other  rolled  products  the 
costs  of  the  material  per  ton  of  product  were  determined  by  the  price 
at  which  the  material  was  used  and  the,  net  cost  of  wa^te  in  rolling. 
Thus,  on  an  integratipn  basis,  the  average  price  of  the  basic  open- 
hearth  blooms  used  was  $15.11  per  ton  ^nd  of  the  large  basic  open- 
hearth  billets  $15.79  per  ton.  The  avera,g,e  net  cost  of  waste  was 
$0.38  per  ton  foj"  small  billfsts  made  from  blooms  and  10.23  per  ton 
for  small  billets  made  from  large  billed-  The  net  cost  of  waste,  of 
course,  was  considerably  la,rger  on  t,he,§ma,ll  billets  rolled  from  blooms 
than  on  those  rolled  from  large  billets,  as  the  l%tter  involved  one  stage 
of  rolling  as  against  two  stages  for  the  former. 

To  roll  a  ton  of  small  basic  open-hearth  billets  from  blooms  required 
an  average  of  2,399  pounds  of  material,  from  which  there  -wfere  re- 
covered 153  pounds  of  scrap,  indicating  an  actual  loss  in  weight  of 
only  6  pounds  per  ton  of  small  billets,;  to  roU  a  ton  of  small  basic 
opeuThearth  biUets  from  large  billets  required  the  use  of  or^ly  2,318 
pounds.of  ma,terial,  but  th^^e  were  recovered  only  71  pounds  of  scrap, 
indicating  an  actual  loss  in  weight  of  7  pounds  per  toi^  of  small 
billets.  Other  things  being  equal,  however,  this  loss  would  have  been 
less  than  the  loss  in  rolling  from  blooms. 

Cost  above  material. — The  company  or  book  cost  above  material  for 
the  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  small  basic  open-hearth  bijl$ts 
rolled  from  blooms  was  $0.83  p^r  ton  and  for  the  production  rolled 
from  large  billets,  $0.72  per  ton.  There  was  no  intercompany  profit 
of  importance  in  the  cost  above  niaterial  for  |he  small  billets  rolled 
from  blooms  and  only  $0.01  per  toni  for  small  billets  roUed  from  large 
billets. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  in  rolling  small  basic  open-hearth  billets 
from  blooms  was  $0.32  per  ton,  and  from  large  billets  $0.30  per  ton. 
As  noted  under  small  Bessemer  billets,  these  labor  costs  did  not  em- 
brace all  labor  expenditures.     (See  p.  456.) 
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In  rolling  small  Bessemer  billets  from  blooms,  the  average  cost  of 
steam  was  $0.22  per  ton  and  in  rolling  them  from  large  billets  $0.12' 
per  ton.  The  other  items  of  cost  were  comparatively  small  and  call 
for  no  special  comment. 

Mill  cost. — The  company  or  book  null  cost  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  ■ 
total  production  of  small  basic  open-hearth  billets  was  $20.21  per  ton. 
For  the  production  rolled  from  blooms,  the  company  or  mill  cost 
was  $20.18  and  for  the  production  rolled  from  large  billets,  $20.32. 

As  already  explained,  these  company  or  book  costs  included  large 
items  of  intercompany  profit  which  amounted  to  $3.86  per  ton  of 
small  billets  rolled  from  blooms  and  $3.59  per  ton  of  small  billets 
roUed  from  large  billets.  Deducting  these  intercompany  profits 
from  the  respective  company  or  book  costs  gives  an  integration  cost 
of  small  basic  open-hearth  billets  from  blooms  of  $16.32  per  ton  and 
from  billets  of  $16.73  per  ton.  The  average  integration  cost  for  the 
total  production  was,  therefore,  $16.40  per  ton. 

These  average  integration  costs,  as  repeatedly  noted,  exclude  any 
return  on  anterior  stages  of  production,  transportation,  and  manu- 
facture with  respect  to  the  material  used  in  producing  these  small 
basic  open-hearth  billets.  Furthermore,  these  respective  costs  do  not 
take  any  account  of  the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depre- 
ciation which  appear  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  producing 
companies  and  which  are  not  apportioned  to  particular  products. 
The  Bureau  did  not  apportion  these  additional  costs  for  1910.  How- 
ever, an  assumed  normal  additional  cost  for  general  expense  and 
depreciation  of  $1.40  per  ton  (including  cumulative  charges  for 
antecedent  stages  of  produci.ion)  may  be  used.  (See  p.  374.)  If 
this  be  added  to  the  average  integration  mill  cost  of  small  basic  open- 
hearth  billets  for  1910,  namely,  $16.40,  it  would  give  a  total  average 
integration  cost  of  $17.80. 

Section  6.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  heavy  standard  rails 
for  1910. 

In  recent  years,  as  stated  above,  there  has  been  a  very  great 
increase  in  the  production  of  rails  from  open-hearth  steel.  The 
technical  reasons  for  this  change  are  not  of  importance  here.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  note  the  fact.  It  may  also  be  repeated  that 
the  great  bulk  of  heavy  rails  produced  in  other  countries  are  made 
from  Bessemer  steel,  either  acid  or  basic,  and  that  these  are  the  kinds 
of  rails  which  figure  chiefly  in  international  trade.  Mention  has  been 
ndade  aheady  of  the  method  of  rolling  rails.     (See  p.  209.) 

The  total  production  of  the  country  and  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
for  both  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails  during  the  year  1910  is 
shown  in  the  table  following. 
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TABtE  179.— COMPARISON  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  BESSEMER  AND  OPEN-HEARTH  STEEL 
RAILS  BY  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  WITH  THE  TOTAL  PRODUCTION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  FOR  1910. 


Item. 


Total 
United 


Steel 
Corpora- 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


Open-bearth. 
Total.. 


Gross  tons. 
1,884,442 
1,751,369 


Gross  tons. 
1,134,381 
1,004,S6S 


60.  a 

57. 4 


3,636,801 


2,138,946 


58.  S 


The  foregoing  table  shows  the  total  production  of  steel  rails  in  each 
case,  iacluding  light  rails  and  girder  ra3s,  as  well  as  heavy  standard 
rails.  The  Steel  Corporation's  costs  for  heavy  standard  rails  only  are 
shown  below.  Consequently,  the  tonnages  covered  by  the  following 
cost  statements  are  considerably  less  than  the  total  rail  produc- 
tion of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910. 

Heavy  standard  Bessemer  kails. — Of  the  total  production  of 
Bessemer  rails  by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  (1,134,381  tons), 
923,651  tons  were  heavy  standard  Bessemer  rails.  This  tonnage  is 
covered  by  the  following  cost  statement,  which  combiaes  the  costs  of 
the  two  rail  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  making  Bessemer  raUa 
in  the  year  1910: 

TABLE  ISO.— STEEL  CORPORATION'S  MILL  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  HEAVY  STANDARD 
BESSEMER  RAILS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCINO  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPROXI. 
MATE  INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  MILL 
COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 


[923,651  gross  tons.] 

Item. 

Company 

or  book 

cost. 

Intercom- 
pany profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 

Integ  ation 
cost  (exclusive 
of  any  return 
to  investment, 
on  any  anterior 
stage  of  produo. 
tion  or  trans^ 
portation). 

J17.86 
1.14 

;i7 

.37 
.12 
.18 
.39 

14.83 

$13.03 

1.14 

Fuel                                                     

.01 
.01 

.16 

Steam         .            .  .  .- 

.36 

Rolls                                                                             

.la 

.01 

.17 

.39 

Mill  cost! 

20.23 

4.86 

15.37 

S16.  79 
2,994 

J14.27 

719 

$1.07 

14.66 

$12. 14 

Pounds  of  ingots  used '. '- — 

2,994 

$4.34 

$9.93 

719 

$0.1S 

$0.S9 

>  Tbfe  does  not  include  any  allowance  tor  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  c 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $1.30  per  ton.    (See  p.  374.) 
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Heavy  standard  Bessemer  rails  were  rolled  at  only  two  of  the  Steel 
Corporation's  plants,  one  in  the  Chicago  district  and  the  other  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district.  The  production  of  the  Chicago  plant  was  609,653 
tons  and  of  the  Pittsburgh  plant  313,998  tons.  At  the  former  plant 
the  average  weight  of  the  rails  rolled  was  82  6  pounds  per  yard  and 
at  the  latter  plant  82.5  pounds  per  yard. 

Cost  of  material. — The  material  for  the  production  of  these  heavy 
standard  Bessemer  rails  was  Bessemer  rail  ingots.  To  produce  tl^p 
above  tonnage  of  heavy  standard  Bessemer  rails  there  were  used 
1,234,414  tons  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots. 

The  company  or  book  cost  of  the  Bessemer  rail  ingots  per  ton  of  rails 
Was  $17.86.  This  cost,  as  in  the  case  of  products  already  discussed, 
included  a  considerable  item  of  intercompany  profit,  as  shown  in  the 
second  column  of  the  table,  going  to  other  subsidiary  companies, 
which  produced  or  transported  the  material  used,  these  profits  con- 
stituting the  total  remuneration  per  ton  accruing  to  such  pyoducii^  . 
or  transportation  compames  for  their  products  or  services  so  far 
as  the  qua,ntities  of  material  here  involved  were  concerned.  The 
amount  of  this  intercompany  profit  in  the  ingots  used  was  $4.83  per 
ton  of  Bessemer  rails,  corresponding  to  a  profit  in  the  price  of  the 
ingots  Tof  $4.65  per  ton.  While  this  appears  as  a  very  large  item,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  goes  back  through  ingots  and  pig  iron 
to  the  chief  raw  materials,  ore  and  coke,  and  includes  large  trans- 
portation profits  on  ore.  The  ingots  themselves  were  transferred  to 
the  rolling  mills  without  profit  over  wp.rks  cost,  but  the  interconipany 
profit  was  increased  because  it  required  more  than  1  ton  of  ingots  to 
produce  a  ton  of  rails. 

Deducting  the  intercompany  profit  in  the  ingots  of  $4.83  per  ton 
from  the  company  or  book  cost  of  $17.86  per  ton  leaves  an  integration 
cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  rails  of  $13.03. 

The  cost  of  the  ingots  per  ton  of  product  was  detennined  by  the 
price  of  the  ingots  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling. 
The  average  integration  price  of  the  Bessemer  rail  ingots  used  was 
f  12.14,  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling  was  $0.89,  making  the 
net  cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  rails  $13.03. 

The  integration  price  at  which  the  Bessemer  rail  ingots  were  used 
was  $12.14  per  ton  while  the  integration  works  cost  of  producing  them, 
as  shown  by  Table  169,  page  427,  was  $12.17.  This  small  diffej;eflc,e  of 
$0.03  per  ton  may  have  been  due  to  minor  cost  adjustments  but  more 
probably  to  the  difference  in  the  quantities  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots 
produced  and  of  those  used  for  making  heavy  Bessemer  rails.  Thus, 
■of  the  1,399,127  tons  of  Bessemer  ra,il  ingots  produced,  1,234,414  tons 
were  used  in  making  heavy  standard  Bessemer  rails,  while  the  re- 
maining 164,713  tons  were  used  probably  for  rolling  light  rails  and 
^4pr  rftils. 
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It  required  1 .34  gross  tons  of  Bessemer  rail  ingots,  or  2,9^4  pounds, 
to  produce  a  gross  ton  of  heavy  Bessemer  rails,  a  gross  loss  of  754 
pounds.  From  the  material  used,  however,  there  were  recovered 
719  pounds  of  steel  scrap  per  ton  of  rails,  which  reduced  the  actual 
loss  in  weight  to  only  35  pounds  per  ton  of  product,  or  an  actual  loss 
in  weight  of  1 .2  per  cent. 

The  scrap  recovered,  as  noted  above,  was  relatively  very  large, 
for  the  reason  tha;t  a  large  portion  of  the  partly  rolled  blooirl, 
corresponding  to  the  top  of  the  ingot,  must  be  cut  oflp  on  account  of 
the  piping  (see  p.  177)  in  order  to  insure  a  perfect  rail.  Moreover, 
the  amount  of  the  scrap  was  not  due  entirely  to  the  discarded  parts 
of  the  steel  but  also  to  defective  rails.  The  scrap  recovered  was 
24  per  cent  of  the  ingots  used.  By  reference  to  the  preceding  table 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Steel  Corporation's  recovery  of  scrap  for 
1910,,n£iifiiely,  719  pounds  per  ton  of  rails,  was  considetably  larger  than 
the  average  of  all  companies  for  the  period  1902  to  1906,  namely,  491 
pounds.  This  no  doubt  was  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  more 
exacting  demands  of  the  railroads  for  rails  free  from  imperfections. 

Cost  above  material. — ^The  total  company  or  book  cost  above  mate- 
rial was  $2.37  per  ton.  This  company  cost  included  certain  small 
amounts  of  intercompany  profit  chiefly  on  fuel  for  heating  and  for 
making  steam  and  on  materials  used  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 
The  amount  of  intercompany  profit  entering  into  the  company  cost 
in  this  way  was  $0.03  per  ton  of  Bessemer  rails  and  reduced  the 
cost  above  material,  on  an  integration  basis,  to  $2.34  per  ton. 

Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  above  material  was  ifa 
the  item  of  labor.  The  average  cost  of  labor  was  $1.14  per  ton. 
The  labor  cost,  as  shown  by  the  cost  statement  and  as  repeatedly 
noted  for  other  products,  embraced  all  forms  of  producing  labor,  i.  e., 
charging,  heatiag,  rolltttg,  ^hearing,  sawing,  straighteniag,  etc.,  and 
labor  in  repair's  and  maintenaiice.  There  was,  in  addition,  however, 
considerable  labor  expense  in  other  items  of  cost  not  classified  as  such 
by  the  Steel  Coipqration.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  material,  of  course, 
involved  a  large  amount  of  labor  in  preceding  stages  of  production. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.17  per  ton.  At 
the  Pittsburgh  plant  of  the  Steel  Corporation  the  fuel  was  almost 
entirely  natural  gas,  while  the  Chicago  plant  used  coal  almost  exclu- 
sively. The  book  cost  of  fuel  included  an  intercompany  profit  item 
of  $0.01  per  ton.  There  was  no  intercompany  profit,  however,  in  the 
'fjrice  at  which  the  natural  gas  was  used. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  steam  was  $0.37  per  ton. 
Included  in  this  cost  was  a  small  item  of  profit  on  the  fuel  used 
amounting  to  $0.01  pei  ton  of  product,  which  reduced  the  steam 
cost  on  an  integrated  basis  to  $0.36  per  ton. 
77232°— 13 32 
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Rolls,  materials  in  repairs  and  malatenance,  and  supplies  and 
expense,  respectively,  as  shown  by  records  of  the  producing  com- 
panies, cost  $0.12,  $0.18,  and  $0.39  per  ton.  An  average  inter- 
company profit  of  $0.01  per  ton  was  iucluded  ia  the  company  cost 
of  materials  ia  repairs  and  maintenance,  which  gives  a  net  cost  for 
this  item  of  $0.17  per  ton. 

MiU  cost. — ^The  average  company  or  book  mill  cost  of  the  Steel 
Corporation's  production  of  heavy  standard  Bessemer  rails  in  1910, 
as  shown  by  the  producing  companies'  cost  records,  was  $20.23  per 
ton.  This  cost,  however,  included  an  iatercompany  profit  of  $4.86 
per  ton.  Therefore,  on  an  iategrated.  basis,  which  excluded  any 
return  to  anterior  stages  of  production,  transportation,  and  manu- 
facture with  respect  to  the  materials  used  in  making  these  rails,  the 
mill  cost  was  reduced  from  $20.23  to  $15.37  per  ton. 

This  integration  mill  cost  does  not  take  any  account  of  the  addi- 
tional costs  for  general  expense  and  depreciation  which  appear  in  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  producing  companies,  though  not 
allocated  to  particular  products.  These  additional  costs  were  not 
apportioned  by  the  Bureau  for  the  year  1910,  as  already  stated,  but 
$1.30  (see  p.  374),  is  probably  a  fair  approximation  of  this  cost  (includ- 
ing cumulative  charges  for  anterior  processes).  Adding  this  cost  to 
the  foregoing  integrated  mill  cost  of  rails,  namely,  $15.37  per  ton, 
gives  a  total  integrated  cost  of  $16.67  per  ton  for  these  heavy  standard 
Bessemer  rails. 

Open-heakth  bails. — The  total  output  of  open-hearth  rails  by 
the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  was  1,004,565  tons.  These  were  pro- 
duced at  both  Northern  and  Southern  mUls.  Heavy  standard  rails 
formed  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total.  As  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern mills  which  made  these  raUs  operated  under  different  technical 
conditions,  particularly  with  respect  to  cost  of  material,  the  costs  of 
each  are  shown  separately.  Those  for  the  Southern  mill  do  not 
show  any  integration  profits  for  the  reasons  already  stated  (p.  415). 

The  costs  of  heavy  standard  open-hearth  rails  at  the  Northern 
and  Southern  mills  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  the  year  1910,  as 
shown  on  the  cost  sheets  of  the  producing  companies,  are  given  in 
the  table  following. 
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TABlE  181.— STEEL  CORPORATION'S  MILL  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  HEAVY  STAND- 
ARD OPEN-HEARTH  RAILS  AT  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  MILLS,  AS  SHOWN  BY 
PRODUCmO  COMPANIES'  BOOKS,  APPROXIMATE  INTEECOMPANY  PROFITS  IN- 
CLUDED THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  MILL  COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS 
OP  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 


Item. 


Northern  (630,955  gross  tons). 


Company 

or  book 

cost. 


Inter- 
company 

profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 


Integration  cost 
(exclusive  of. 
any  return  to 

investment  on 
any  anterior 

stage  of  produc- 
tion or  trans- 
portation). 


Southern 

(323,061  gross 

tons). 


Comply  or 
book  cost 
(which  does 
not  include 
any  Interme- 
diate profit). 


Ingots , 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 
Supplies  and  expense 

MiUcosti 

Price  of  ingots  used 

Pounds  of  ingots  used ^ 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 


S18.37 
1.19 
.32 
..18 
.11 
.19 
.55 


S3. 54 


.02 


S14.83 
1.19 
.30 
.18 
.11 
.19 
.55 


$14. 86 
L72 
.18 
.73 
.46 
.44 
.85 


20.91 


3.56 


17.35 


19.24 


117.07 
2,849 

$12.78 

587 

$1.30 


$3.41 


$3.03 
$0.13 


$13. 66 

2,849 

$9.75 

687 

$1.17 


$13.36 

2,876 

$8.38 

612 

$1.60 


1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $1.65  per  ton  for  Northern  works  and  $1.65  per  ton 
for  Southern  works.    (See  p.  374.) 

NortTiem  mills.— The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  heavy 
standard  open-hearth  rails  at  its  Northern  mills  in  1910,  as  shown 
by  the  table,  was  530,955  tons.  Heavy  standard  open-hearth  rails 
were  roUed  at  four  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  Northern  plants.  The 
greater  part  of  the  production,  however  (about  80  per  cent),  was 
roUed  at  a  single  plant  in  the  Chicago  district. 

Cost  of  material. — The  material  for  the  production  of  these  heavy 
standard  open-hearth  rails  was  basic  open-hearth  ingots.  In  certain 
instances  separate  costs  were  kept  of  rolling  ingots  into  blooms  and 
blooms  into  rails.  These  costs,  however,  were  combined  in  order  to 
put  the  costs  of  the  several  mills  on  the  same  basis — that  of  roUing 
rails  from  ingots.  To  produce  the  530,955  tons  of  heavy  standard 
open-hearth  rails  there  were  used  675,256  tons  of  basic  open-hearth 
ingots. 

The  company  or  book  cost  of  these  ingots,  per  ton  of  rails,  was 
$18.37.    This  cost  included  a  large  item  of  intercompany  profit, 
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shown  in  the  second  column  of  the  table,  which,  so  far  as  the  material 
here  in  question  is  concerned,  constituted  the  total  return  on  infest- 
ment  of  antecedent  producing  or  transportation  companies  for  their 
products  or  services.  The  amount  of  this  intercompany  profit  in  the 
ingots  used  was  equal  to  $3.54  per  ton  of  open-hearth  rails,  or  to 
$3.41  per  ton  of  ingots.  As  it  required  more  than  1  ton  of  ingots  to 
produce  a  ton  of  rails,  the  profit  per  ton  of  rails  was  larger. 

This, profit  in  the  ingots  goes  back  chiefly  to  the  large  transfer  and 
transportation  profits  in  ore  and  the  transfer  profits  in  coke.  The 
ingots  themselves  were  transferred  to  the  rail  mill  without  charging 
a  profit  over  this  costs  as  shown  by  the  cost  sheets,  though  in  one  case 
there  was  a  very  small  item  of  freight. 

Deducting  from  the  company  or  book  cost  of  ingots,  namely,  $18.37 
per  ton,  the  intercompany  profit  of  $3.54  per  ton  gives  an  integration 
cost  of  ingots  per  ton  of  open-hearth  rails  of  $14.83.  As  in  the  case 
of  other  products,  the  cost  of  the  ingots  per  ton  of  open-hearth  rails 
was  determined  by  the  price  of  the- ingots  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of 
waste  in  rolhng.  Thus,  the  average  price,  on  an  integration  basis,  of 
the  basic  open-hearth  ingots  was  $13.66  per  ton,  and  the  net  cost  of 
waste  in  rolling,  on  the  same  basis,  was  $1.17  per  ton. 

As  already  noted,  the  ingots  themselves  were  transferred  to  the 
rail  mills  at  works  cost.  The  average  integration  works  cost  of  the 
Steel  Corporation's  production  of  Northern  basic  open-hearth  ingots, 
as  shown  by  Table  170,  on  page  430,  was  $13.65  per  ton,  while  the 
average  price  of  the  ingots  used  for  making  rails  (only  a  part  of  the 
total  production)  was  $13.66  per  ton. 

At  the  Northern  mills  it  required  1.27  gross  tons  or  2,849  pounds  of 
ingots  to  produce  a  ton  of  heavy  standard  open-hearth  rails.  There 
were  recovered  from  this  metal  used  587  pounds  of  scrap  per  ton  of 
product,  which  gives  a  net  loss  in  weight  of  but  22  pounds  per  ton  of 
rails,  or  only  eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

Cost  above  material. — The  total  company  or  book  cost  above  mate- 
rial was  $2.54  per  ton.  Included  in  this  cost  above  material  was 
an  intercompany  profit  on  the  fuel  used  for  producer  gas  which 
averaged  $0.02  per  ton,  and  which  reduced  the  total  cost  above 
material  on  an  integration  basis  to  $2.52  per  ton  of  open-heaxth  rails. 

.  The  average  cost  of  labor,  by  far  the  most  important  single  item  of 
cost  above  material,  was  $1.19  per  ton.  The  classification  of  labor 
costs  for  heavy  standard  open-hearth  rails,  as  shown  by  the  Steel 
Corporation's  records,  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  for  heavy  standard 
Bessemer  rails.  This  labor  cost,  as  shown,  on  the  cost  statement, 
embraced  all  forms  of  producing  labor  and  labor  in  repairs  and  main- 
tenance. In  addition,  however,  there  was  considerable  labor  expense 
included  in  the  other  items  of  cost,  particularly  in  the  items  of  steam 
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and  supplies  and  expense.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  material,  of  course, 
jjjvolved  a  large  amount  of  labor  in  preceding  stages  of  production. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  fuel  was  $0.32,  and  the 
intercompany  profit  therein  was  $0.02,  making  an  integration  cost  of 
fuel  of  $0.30  per  ton  of  rails. 

In  no  other  item  of  cost  above  material  was  there  found  any  inter- 
company profit  of  importance.  For  the  Steel  Corporation's  pro- 
duction Qf  open-hearth  rails  at  its  Northern  mills  the  average  com- 
pany cost  of  steam  was  $0.18  per  ton;  of  iroUs,  $0.11  per  ton;  of 
materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  $0.19  per  ton;  and  of  sup- 
plies and  expense,  $0.55  per  ton.  These  items  of  cost  were  integra- 
tion as  well  as  company  costs,  as  they  included  no  intercompany  profit 
large  enough  to  appear  in  the  table. 

Mill. cost,. — The  average  company  or  book  mill  cost  of  the  Steel 
Corporation's  production  of  heavy  standard  open-hearth  rails  at  its 
Northern  nulls  in  1910  was  $20.91  per  ton  and  the  intercompany 
profit  included  in  this  company  or  book  cost  was  $3.56  per  ton  of 
rails  produced.  Thus,  the  total  mill  cost  of  rails  was  reduced  from 
$20.91  to  $17.35  per  ton.  This  integration  cost  excluded  any  profit 
for  the  anterior  processes  of  production,  manufacture,  or  transporta- 
tion so  far  as  the  quantities  of  material  used  in  making  these  rails 
were  concerned. 

Moreover,  this  integration  miU  cost  does  not  allow  for  any  addi- 
tional costs  on  account  of  general  expense  or  depreciation  appear- 
iDg  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  and  not  allocated  to  particular 
products.  These,  as  stated  elsewhere,  were  not  apportioned  by  the 
Bureau  for  the  year  1910,  but  a  fair  approximate  figure  for  open- 
hearth  rails  (including  cumulative  charges  for  anterior  processes) 
probably  would  be  $1.55  per  ton.  (See  p.  374.)  This  added  to  the 
integration  miU  cost  stated  above  would  give  a  total  integration  cost 
of  $18.90  per  ton  of  heavy  standard  open-hearth  rails  at  Northern 
mills. 

Southern  mill, — ^As  already  stated,  the  cost  of  rails  at  the  Southern 
mill,  as  shown  by  the  cost  sheets,  did  not  contain  any  items  of  inter- 
company profit.  (See  p.  464.)  The  Southern  mill  started,  therefore, 
with  practically  an  integration  cost  for  ingots  used,  namely,  $14.86 
per  ton  of  rails,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  integration  cost 
for  the  Northern  mills  of  $14.83  per  ton.  The  elimination  of  the 
intercompany  profits  in  this  item  for  the  Northern  mills  put  them, 
therefore,  on  a  fairly  even  basis  to  start  with.  The  labor  and  other 
costs  above  material  at  the  Northern  mills  were,  however,  considera^ 
bly  lower,  namely,  $1.19  per  ton  for  labor  and  $1.33  per  ton  for  the 
other  costs  above  material,  as  against  $1.72  for  labor  at  the  Southern 
mill  and  $2.66  for  the  other  costs  above  material.     Hence,  the  total 
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integration  mill  cost  of  rails  was  considerably  lower  for  the  Northern 
mills  than  for  the  Southern  mill,  namely,  $17.35  and  $19.24  per  ton 
of  rails,  respectively. 

The  addition  of  the  assumed  normal  charge  for  general  expense  and 
depreciation  (which  must  be  taken  at  a  higher  figure  for  the  Southern 
than  for  the  Northern  plants  on  account  of  the  duplex  process), 
namely,  $1.65,  would  give  a  total  cost  for  open-hearth  rails  for  the 
Southern  mill  of  $20.89  per  ton.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  charges  for 
the  Southern  mill  are  said  to  be  higher  on  account  of  the  low  produc- 
tion of  this  mill  as  compared  with  capacity.  Taking  both  these 
groups  on  the  basis  of  integration  cost  plus  additional  charges,  there- 
fore, the  Northern  mills  enjoyed  an  advantage  of  no  less  than  $1.99 
per  ton  of  rails.  The  question  of  location  with  respect  to  markets 
is  not  of  so  much  significance  in  this  case  as  for  pig  iron,  for  example. 
The  South  and  Southwest  is,  of  course,  a  good  market  for  rails,  while 
for  the  export  trade  Birmingham  has  a  superior  location  compared 
with  Chicago,  though  not  any  better  perhaps  than  Pittsburgh.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  export  demand,  however,  for  open- 
hearth  rails,  at  least  at  higher  prices  than  for  Bessemer. 

Section  7.  Steel  Corporation's  integration  cost  of  plates  for  1910. 

Steel  plates  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  sheared  and  universal — the 
former  being  rolled  on  the  sheared-plate  miQ  and  the  latter  on  what 
is  known  as  the  universal  plate  mill.  A  brief  description  of  these 
two  kinds  of  plate  mUls  has  been  given.     (See  p.  216.) 

The  Steel  Corporation  produces  steel  plates  on  both  types  of  miU. 
In  1910  the  Corporation's  production  of  sheared  plates  was  642,223 
tons  and  of  universal  plates  514,858  tons.  The  total  production  of 
steel  plates  for  1910,  as  reported  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association,  was  2,769,965  tons;  the  production  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, therefore,  was  approximately  42  per  cent  of  the  total  for 
the  country. 

As  the  two  kinds  of  plates  differ  in  cost  of  production,  due  to 
differences  in  the  methods  of  rolling  and  size  of  the  plates,  it  is  desir- 
able to  consider  separately  the  costs  of  sheared  plates  and  of  universal 
plates. 

Sheared  plates. — In  the  table  following  are  given  the  Steel 
Corporation's  average  mill  cost  of  producing  basic  open-hearth 
sheared  plates  in  1910,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  producing  com- 
panies, together  with  the  intercompany  profits  included  in  the  items 
of  cost  and  the  integration  Tnill  cost. 
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Table  182.— STEEL  COBPORATION'S  MILL  COST  PEE  GROSS  TON  OF  BASIC  OPBN- 
HEAETH  BHEAEED  PLATES,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PEODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST 
SHEETS,  APPROXIMATE  INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  IN- 
TEGRATION MILL  COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OP  THE  CORPORATION, 
FOR  1910. 
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1  TblE  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $1.80  per  ton.    (See  p.  374.) 

The  greater  part  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  sheared 
plates  was  made  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Of  the  total  production, 
503,955  tons  (78.5  per  cent),  were  made  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
121,282  tons  (18.9  per  cent)  in  the  Chicago  district,  and  16,986  tons 
(2.6  per  cent)  in  the  Southern  district.  The  total  production  of 
642,223  tons  represented  the  output  of  eight  sheared-plate  mills  (at 
four  plants)  or  an  average  output  of  80,278  tons  per  mill.  At  two  of 
the  eight  mills  the  production  was  slightly  in  excess  of  150,000  tons 
each. 

Cost  of  material. — ^The  material  for  producing  the  sheared  plates 
was  basic  open-hearth  slabs.  Bessemer  steel  is  not  generally  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  plates.  To  produce  the  above  tonnage  of 
sheared  plates,  namely,  642,223  tons,  there  were  used  839,576  tons 
of  basic  open-hearth  slabs  or  1.31  tons  per  ton  of  product. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  the  basic  open-hearth  slabs 
used  was  $21.94  per  ton  of  sheared  plates.  This  figure  included, 
however,  as  shown  by  the  second  column  of  the  table,  a  large  item  of 
intercompany  profit  going  to  other  subsidiary  companies  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  which  produced  or  transported  the  material  used.  As 
for  other  roUed  products  this  profit  goes  back  through  the  slabs, 
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ingots,  and  pig  iron,  on  which  there  was  no  profit,  to  the  raw  mate- 
rials and  consisted  chiefly  of  transfer  profits  on  ore  and  coke  and 
transportation  profits  on  ore. 

The  average  intercompany  profit  in  the  open-hearth  slabs  used 
amounted  to  $3.83  per  ton  of  sheared  plates,  which  is  equivalent  to 
$3.66  per  ton  in  the  price  of  slabs  used.  As  it  required  more  than 
one  ton  of  slabs  to  produce  a  ton  of  sheared  plates  the  intercompany 
profit  per  ton  of  product  was,  of  course,  increased.  Deducting  from 
the  company  or  book  cost  of  the  slabs,  namely,  $21.94  per  ton,  the 
intercompany  profit  of  $3.83  per  ton  gives  an  integration  cost  of 
slabs  of  $18.11. 

This  integration  cost  of  slabs  of  $18.11  per  ton  of  sheared  plates 
was  made  up  of  the  price  of  the  slabs  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of 
waste  in  rolling.  Thus,  the  integration  price  of  the  slabs  was  $15.95 
per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling  was  $2.16  per  ton. 

As  previously  noted  the  slabs  included  httle,  if  any,  transfer  profit; 
therefore  the  average  price  on  an  integration  basis  corresponded 
closely  with  the  average  integration  cost  of  basic  open-hearth  slabs 
produced.     (See  Table  175,  p.  446.) 

The  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolhng  on  an  integration  basis,  namely, 
$2.16  per  ton,  was  high  compared  with  that  for  products  previously 
considered.  This  was  due  to  the  extensive  shearing  or  cropping 
of  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  plates.  Thus,  the  total  quantity  of 
slabs  used  to  produce  642,223  tons  of  sheared  plates  was  839,576 
tons.  The  scrap  recovered  was  185,156  tons,  or  22  per  cent  of  the 
slabs  used.  In  other  words,  to  produce  a  gross  ton  of  sheared  plates 
required  2,928  pounds  of  slabs,  from  which  were  recovered  646 
pounds  of  scrap  per  ton  of  plates,  indicating  a  net  loss  of  42  pounds 
per  ton  of  product. 

Cost  above  material. — The  company  or  book  cost  above  material 
in  the  production  of  sheared  plates  from  slabs  was  $3.67  per  ton.  In- 
cluded in  this  company  cost  was  a  small  amount  of  intercompany 
profit,  namely,  $0.02  per  ton  of  plates,  arising  principally  from  fuel 
for  heating  and  for  the  production  of  steam.  Deducting  the  inter- 
company profit  of  $0.02  per  ton  from  the  company  cost  of  $3.67  gives 
an  integration  cost  above  material  of  $3.65  per  ton. 

The  labor  cost  in  rolling  sheared  plates  was  relatively  more  impor- 
tant than  for  the  other  rolled  products  heretofore  discussed.  The 
average  cost  of  labor  was  $1.91  per  ton  of  sheared  plates,  and  consti- 
tuted 52.3  per  cent  of  the  integration  cost  above  material.  This 
average  labor  cost  of  $1.91  per  ton,  as  for  other  products,  did  not 
embrace  all  expenditures  for  labor,  but  only  such  as  were  classified 
as  labor  under  the  accounting  system  of  the  Steel  Corporation;  that 
is,  it  included  producing  labor  and  labor  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 
In  addition  to  this  some  of  the  other  items  of  cost — for  instance, 
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steam,  rolls,  and  supplies  and  expense— included  pei;,t^in,  l^bor  expen- 
ditiires.  Moreoyer,  the  cost  of  material,  of  course,  involved  a  large 
amount  of  labor  in  preceding  stages  of  production. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  fuel,  principally  for  heating, 
was  $0.30  per  ton.  Natural  gas  was  used  largely;  the  prices  at  which 
it  was  used  were  either40.043  or  $0,121  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  As 
the  greater  quantity  was  used  at  the  lower  price,  the  fuel  cost  was  very 
low.  (See  p.  432.)  However,  at  one  plant,  with  a  large  output,  coal 
was  use4  in  making  producer  gas  and  the  price  at  which  the  coal 
was  used  included  a  comparatively  large  intercompany  profit.  As 
there  was  no  intercompany  profit  in  the  natural  gas  used  the  profit 
on  the  fuel,  as  related  to  the  total  production  of  sheared  plates, 
averaged  only  $0.01  per  ton.  This  reduced  the  cost  of  fuel,  on  an 
integrated  basis,  to  $0.29  per  ton. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  steam  was  $0.42  per  ton. 
This  item  of  cost  also  included  an  intercompany  profit  of  $0.01  per 
ton,  which  gives  an  integration  cost  of  steam  of  $0.41  per  ton. 

Rolls,  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  and  supplies  and  ex- 
peinse  averaged,  respectively,  $0.19,  $0.30,  and  $0.55  per  ton.  These 
items  of  cost  included  no  intercompany  profit  of  importance. 

Mill  cost. — ^The  Steel  Corporation's  company  or  book  mill  cost  of. 
sheared  plates  for  1910  was  $25.61  per  ton,  and  the  total  inter- 
company profit  included  therein  was  $3.85  per  ton.  The  mill  cost 
of  sheared  plates  was,  therefore,  reduced  from  $25.61  to  $21.76  per 
ton.  This  integration  cost,  excluded  any  return  on  anterior  stages 
of  production,  transportation,  and  manufacture  with  respect  to  the 
material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  sheared  plates. 

JFurthermore,  this  integration  cost  of  sheared  plates  does  not  take 
into  account  such  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation 
as  appear  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  and  which  are  not  appor- 
tioned to  the  several  products.  The  Bureau,  as  already  stated,  did 
not  apportion  these  additional  costs  for  1910.  A  fair  approximation 
of  this  cost  (including  cumulative  charges  for  anterior  processes) 
may  be  placed  at  $1.80  per  ton.  (See  p.  374.)  Adding  this  additional 
cost  to  the  foregoing  integrated  mill  cost,  namely,  $21.76,  gives  a 
total  integrated  cost  of  sheared  plates  of  $23.56  per  ton. 

Universal  plates. — The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  uni- 
versal plates — those  made  on  the  universal  plate  miUs  and  as  a 
rule  considerably  narrower  than  sheared  plates — was  514,858  tons. 
This  comprised  44.5  per  cent  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  total  plate 
production  in  1910. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  universal  plates  in  1910,  aa 
shown  by  the  cost  records  of  the  producing  companies,  was  rolled 
from  both  ingots  and  slabs.  As  the  costs  of  the  material  and  costs 
above  material  would  not  be  on  the  same  basis,  because  slabs  have 
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gone  through  one  stage  of  rolling,  it  is  necessary  to  show  separately 
the  costs  of  universal  plates  rolled  from  ingots  and  of  those  rolled 
from  slabs.  Furthermore,  the  plates  rolled  directly  from  ingots 
ordinarily  comprised  plates  of  greater  average  thickness  of  gauge 
which  could  be  produced  at  less  cost  than  lighter  gauges. 

In  the  following  table  there  are  given,  therefore,  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's average  mUl  cost  of  universal  plates  in  1910  rolled  from  (1)  basic 
open-hearth  ingots,  (2)  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  and  (3)  mixed  Bes- 
semer and  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  pro- 
ducing companies,  together  with  the  intercompany  profits  included 
in  the  items  of  cost  and  the  integration  miU  cost: 

TiBLE  183.— STEEL  COEPOEATION'S  MILL  COST  PEK  GEOSS  TON  OF  XJNIVEESAL 
PLATES,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PEODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPEOXIMATE 
INTEECOMPANY  PEOFITS  INCLUDED  THBEEIN,  AND  INTEGEATION  MILL  COST, 
AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  EECOBDS  OF  THE  COEPOEATION,  FOE  1910. 
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produc- 

tion or 

tion  or 

transpor- 

transpor- 

transpor- 

tation). 

tation). 

tation). 

Ingots  or  slabs 

tl9.S6 

J3.84 

J16.72 

$20.50 

$3.80 

$16.70 

$21.65 

$4.19 

$17.46 

Labor 

1.24 
.26 
.74 
^12 

.01 

1.24 
.26 
.73 
.12 

1.47 
.39 
.41 
.10 

.02 

1.47 
.37 
.41 
.10 

2.21 
.42 
.36 
.10 

.01 

2.21 

Fuel        

.42 

Steam 

.35 

Eolls 

.10 

Materials    in    repairs 

and  maintenance 

.38 

.38 

.30 

.01 

.29 

.20 

.20 

Supplies  and  expense.. 

.49 

.49 

.67 

.57 

1.03 

1.03 

Millcosti 

22.79 

3.85 

18.94 

23.74 

3.83 

19.91 

25.97 

4.20 

21.77 

Price  of  togots  or  slabs 

used 

117.67 

S3. 54 

S14.13 

$19.34 

$3.68 

$15.66 

$20.24 

$3.99 

$16.25 

Pounds  of  ingots  or 

2,897 

2,897 

2,572 

2,572 

2,566 

2,566 

Price  of  scrap  recov- 

ered  

$12.75 

12.  S8 

89.87 

$12.69 

$3.17 

$9.52 

$10.97 

$2.73 

$8.24 

Pounds  of  scrap  recov- 

577 
$L89 

to.  30 

577 
$1.59 

300 
$1.16 

$0.12 

300 
$1.04 

313 
$1.41 

$0.20 

313 

Net  cost  of  waste 

$1.21 

1  This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts;  which  may  he  assumed  at  $1.80  per  ton.    (See  p.  374.) 
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The  total  production  of  universal  plates  in  1910  by  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, as  noted  above,  was  514,858  tons.  Of  this  total,  219,890 
tons  were  roUed  directly  from  basic  open-hearth  ingots;  195,483  tons 
from  basic  open-hearth  slabs;  and  99,485  tons  from  mixed  Bessemer 
and  basic  open-hearth  slabs.  The  production,  in  all,  represented  the 
output  of  six  mills  (at  four  plants),  giving  an  average  output  per  mill 
of  85,810  tons.  Practically  three-fourths  of  the  Steel  Corporation's 
total  production  of  universal  plates  in  1910  was  produced  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district.  At  one  miU  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  the  pro- 
duction was  over  150,000  tons. 

Cost  of  material. — ^The  material  for  the  production  of  universal 
plates,  as  noted  above,  was  basic  open-hearth  ingots  and  basic  open- 
hearth  and  Bessemer  slabs.  To  produce  the  above  tonnage  of  uni- 
versal plates,  namely,  514,858  tons,  there  were  used  284,356  tons  of . 
basic  open-hearth  ingots,  224,422  tons  of  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  and 
113,975  tons  of  mixed  Bessemer  and  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  a  total 
of  622,753  tons. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  the  basic  open-hearth  ingots, 
per  ton  of  plate?,  was  $19.56;  of  the  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  $20.50; 
and  of  the  mixed  Bessemer  and  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  $21.65. 

These  respective  company  or  book  costs  of  material  included, 
however,  as  shown  by  the  table,  large  items  of  intercompany  profit 
going  to  other  subsidiary  companies  of  the  Steel  Corporation  which 
produced  or  transported  the  material  used.  This  profit  goes  ^ack 
'  through  the  slabs,  ingots,  and  pig  iron,  on  which  there  were  no  transfer 
profits  of  importance,  to  the  transfer  profits  on  ore  and  coke  and  the 
transportation  profits  on  ore. 

The  average  iatercompany  profit  in  the  basic  open-hearth  iagots 
used  was  $3.84  per  ton  of  universal  plates;  in  the  basic  open-hearth 
slabs  used,  $3.80  per  ton;  and  in  the  mixed  Bessemer  and  basic  open- 
hearth  slabs  used,  $4.19  per  ton.  Deducting  the  iatercompany  profit 
from  the  respective  company  or  book  cost  of  material  gives  an  inte- 
gration cost  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  of  $15.72  per  ton  of  plates; 
of  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  $16.70  per  ton  of  plates;  and  of  mixed 
Bessemer  and  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  $17.46  per  ton  of  plates. 

These  integration  costs  of  materials  per  ton  of  plates  were  equal 
to  the  price  of  thcmgots  or  slabs  plus  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  roUiag. 
The  average  integrated  price  of  the  basic  open-hearth  ingots  was 
$14.13;  of  the  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  $15.66;  and  of  the  mixed  Besse- 
mer and  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  $16.25  per  ton. 

The  integrated  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling  universal  plates  from 
basic  open-hearth  ingots  was  $1.59  per  ton;  from  basic  open-hearth 
slabs,  $1.04  per  ton;  and  from  mixed  Bessemer  and  basic  open-hearth 
slabs,  $1.21  per  ton.  The  waste,  of  course,  was  considerably  larger  on 
the  plates  rolled  from  ingots  than  on  those  rolled  from  slabs,  as  the 
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latter  involved  one  stage  of  rolUng  as  against  two  stages  for  the 
former. 

The  above  net  costs  of  waste  were  considerably  less  than  the  cost 
of  waste  in  the  case  of  sheared  plates,  nanaely,  $2.16  per  ton.  (See 
Table  182,  p.  469.)  This  was  due  largely  to  the  difiEerences  in  scrap. 
A  large  part  of  the  plates,  produced  on  a  sheaped-plate  mUl,  must  be 
sheared  off  in  order  to  straighten  the  sides  and  ends  which  before 
that  are  exceedingly  rough  and  irregular.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
shear  the  sides  of  universal  plates  in  this  way.  (Seep.  216.)  There 
is  considerable  difference,  therefore,  in  the  amount  of  scrap  recovered 
from  the  two  types  of  plate  mills.  Approximately  twice  as  much 
scrap  was  made  on  sheared-plate  mills  as  on  universal  plate  mills. 

Cost  above  material. — The  cost  above  material  for  the  plates  rolled 
from  ingots  was  S3. 23  per  ton,  while  for  the  plates  rolled  from  slabs 
the  costs  were  $3.24  and  S4.32,  respectively,  as  shown  in  the  table,  and 
averaged  $3.60  per  ton.  For  the  same  gauge  of  plates  the  cost  above 
material  would  be  less  on  the  plates  rolled  from  slabs,  other  things 
being  equal,  as  the  reduction  in  size  is  not  so  great.  Plowever,  as 
already  noted,  the  average  gauge  of  the  plates  rolled  directly  from 
ingots  is  ordinarily  greater,  and  hence  the  cost  of  rolling  considerably 
less.  Then,  again,  the  average  output — an  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  cost  above  material — of  the  mills  using  ingots  was  sub- 
stantially larger  than  of  the  mills  using  slabs,  which  no  doubt  was 
due  in  part  also  to  differences  in  gauge. 

Included  in  the  average  company  or  book  cost  above  material  of  ■ 
$3.23  for  the  part  of  the  production  rolled  from  ingots  there  was  a 
small  amount  of  intercompany  profit  of  $0.01  per  ton  arising  princi- 
pally from  fuel  for  the  production  of  steam,  while  on  the  part  of  the 
production  rolled  from  slabs  there  was  an  average  intercompany  profit 
of  $0.02  per  ton  in  the  company  cost  above  material  of  $3.60.  De- 
ducting these  intercompany  profits  gives  an  integration  cost  above 
material  of  $3.22  per  ton  from  ingots  and  $3.58  per  ton  from  slabs. 

For  the  items  of  cost  above  material,  the  average  costs  for  plates 
rolled  from  slabs  are  given  combined,  instead  of  separately,  as  shown 
in  the  table.  Such  figures  are  more  representative  of  the  average 
costs  of  rolling  from  slabs. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  in  rolling  universal  plates  from  ingots  was 
$1.24  per  ton,  and  from  slabs  $1.72  per  ton.  Both  were  materially 
less  than  the  labor  cost  of  sheared  plates,  namely,  $1.91  per  ton. 
The  process  of  rolling  universal  plates  was  largely  automatic,  requir- 
ing but  little  hand  labor,  while  the  rolling  of  sheared  plates  iavolved 
considerably  more  hand  labor  in  rolling  as  well  as  in  shearing.  The 
labor  costs  for  universal  plates  did  not  embrace  all  labor  expenditures. 
(See  p.  470.)  As  indicated  above,  the  average  labor  cost  per  ton  of 
universal  plates  was  considerably  less  for  the  plates  rolled  directly 
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from  ingots  than  for  those  rolled  from  slabs.  Here,  again,  the 
explanation,  in  a  large  part  at  least,  was  in  diflFerences  in  gauge  and 
6iitput,  the  nulls  producing  the  heavier  gauges  of  plates  rolling  them 
directly'  from  ingots. 

For  the  production  of  universal  pla,tes  the  average  company  or  book 
cost  of  filel  was  $0.26  per  ton  for  the  part  of  the  production  rolled 
directly  from  ingots  and  $0.40  per  ton  of  plates  rolled  from  slabs. 
Natutal  gas  was  used  principally  at  prices  of  $0,043  and  $0.12  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  (See  p.  432.)  At  two  mills,  however,  coal 
was  used  for  heating,  and  the  price  at  which  it  was  used  included  a 
small  amount  of  intercompany  profit. 

The  cost  of  steam  was  considerably  more  for  that  part  of  the  Steel 
Corporation's  production  of  universal  plates  rolled  from  ingots  than 
for  the  production  rolled  from  slabs.  Thus,  the  integration  cost  of 
steam  was  $0.73  per  ton  of  plates  rolled  directly  from  ingots  and  only 
$0.39  per  ton  of  plates  rolled  from  slabs.  Likewise,  the  other  items 
of  cost  above  material  were  somewhat  larger  per  ton  of  plates  rolled 
from  ingots  than  they  were  per  ton  of  plates  rolled  from  slabs. 

Mill  cost. — The  company  or  book  mill  cost  of  the  Steel  Corporation's 
production  of  universal  plates  in  1910  was  $22.79  per  ton  for  the  plates 
rolled  directly  from  basic  open-hearth  ingots,  $23.74  per  ton  for  those 
rolled  from  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  and  $25.97  per  ton  for  those  rolled 
from  mixed  Bessemer  and  basic  open-hearth  slabs,  the  average  com- 
pany or  book  mill  cost  of  the  Corporation's  total  production  of  uni- 
versal plates  being  $23.77  per  ton.  The  above  company  or  book  costs 
included  large  items  of  intercompany  profit,  as  explained  already, 
amounting  to  $3.85  per  ton  on  the  plates  rolled  from  basic  open-hearth 
ingots,  $3.83  per  ton  on  the  plates  rolled  from  basic  open-hearth  slabs, 
and  $4.20  per  ton  on  the  plates  rolled  from  mixed  Bessemer  and  basic 
open-hearth  slabs.  For  the  total  production  of  plates  the  intercom- 
pany profit  averaged  $3.91  per  ton.  The  company  or  book  costs, 
integration  profits,  and  integration  costs,  stated  in  tabular  form,  are 
as  follows: 


Item. 


Company 
or  book 
mOl  cost. 


Integra- 
tion 
profit. 


Integra- 
tion 
mill  cost. 


From  basic  open-hearth  ingots 

From  basic  open-hearth  slabs 

From  mixed  Bessemer  an4  basic  open-hearth  slabs. 


122. 79 
23.74 
25.97 


S3.8S 
3.83 
4.20 


S18.94 
19.91 
21.77 


23.77 


3.91 


19.86 


The  above  integration  costs,  it  will  be  remembered,  exclude  any 
return  on  anterior  stages  of  production,  transportation,  and  manu- 
facture with  respect  to  the  materials  used  in  making  these  universal 
plates. 
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Moreover,  these  respective  costs  do  not  take  any  account  of  the 
additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  which  appear 
in  the  pi;ofit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  producing  companies  and  which 
are  not  allocated  to  particular  products.  The  Bureau  did  not 
apportion  these  additional  costs  for  1910.  However,  an  additional 
cost  for  general  expense  and  depreciation  of  $1.80  per  ton  (includiag 
cumulative  charges  for  prior  stages  of  production)  is  probably  a  nor- 
mal figure.  (See  p.  374.)  Adding  this  assumed  normal  charge  to  the 
integration  mill  cost,  the  Steel  Corporation's  total  cost  of  universal 
plates  for  1910  would  be  $21.66  per  ton. 

Section  8.  Steel  Corporation's    integration  cost  of   heavy  structural 
shapes  for  1910. 

Structural  shapes,  as  noted  elsewhere,  consist  of  I  beams,  channels, 
tees,  zees,  and  other  shapes  which  are  rolled  for  structural  purposes. 
Mention  has -already  been  made  of  the  range  in  size  and  weigjit  and 
the  method  of  rolling.     (See  p.  224.) 

The  total  production  of  structural  shapes  rolled  from  steel  in  the 
United  States  for  1910,  as  reported  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association,  was  2,266,464  tons,  and  the  total  production  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  was  1,163,300  tons,  or  51.3  per  cent.  Of  the  Steel 
Corporation's  total  reported  production  of  1,163,300  tons  cost  data 
comprising  1,002,584  tons  are  given  in  the  foUowiag  table: 

Table  184.— STEEL  CORPORATION'S  MILL  COST  PER  GROSS  TON  OF  HEAVY  STRUC- 
TURAL SHAPES,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPROXI- 
MATE INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AND  INTEGRATION  MILL 
COST,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  CORPORATION,  FOR  1910. 


[1,002,584  gross  tons.] 

Item. 

Company 

or 
book  cost. 

Inter- 
company 

profit 
(approxi- 
mate). 

Integration 
cost  (exelusivo 
of  any  return 
to  investment 
on  any  anterior 
stage  of  pro- 
duction or 
transportation). 

Blooms 

$20.94 
1.77 
.19 
.43 
.34 
.30 
.60 

13.75 

.S17.19 
1.77 
.19 
.42 
.33 
.30 
.60 

Labor : 

Fuel : 

.01 
.01 

RoUs 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  expense 

Mill  cost' 

24.67 

3.77 

20.80 

Price  of  blooms  used 

J19.59 
2,653 

J13.  01 

388 

SI.  35 

S3. 61 

S15.98 

2,653 

S9.98 

388 

.   SI.  21 

Pounds  of  blooms  used 

Price  of  scrap  recovered 

S3. 03 

Pounds  of  scrap  recovered 

Net  cost  of  waste 

SO.  14 

» This  does  not  include  any  allpwanoe  for  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  shown  on 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts,  which  may  be  assumed  at  $1.70  per  ton.    (See  p.  374.) 
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The  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  structural  shapes  covered 
by  this  cost  statement,  as  shown  above,  was  1,002,584  tons.  Approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent  of  this  total  was  rolled  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
17  per  cent  in  the  Chicago  district,  and  the  remainder  principally  in 
the  Eastern  district.  The  above  production  represented  the  output 
of  13  structural  mills  (at  six  plants),  or  an  average  annual  output  per 
mill  of  only  77,122  tons. 

Cost  of  material. — The  material  for  producing  the  above  struck 
tural  shapes  was  chiefly  basic  open-hearth  blooms.  Only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  total  material  used  was  Bessemer  steel,  a 
proportion  not  large  enough  to  materially  affect  the  average  cost. 
The  cost  as  shown,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the  cost  of  struc- 
tural shapes  of  basic  open-hearth  quality. 

To  produce  the  above  tonnage  of  structural  shapes,  namely, 
1,002,584  tons,  there  were  used  1,187,218  tons  of  blooms,  or  1.18  tons 
per  ton  of  product. 

The  average  company  or  book  cost  of  the  blooms  used  was  $20.94 
per  ton  of  structural  shapes.  This  company  or  book  cost  included, 
however,  as  shown  in  the  second  column  of  the  table,  a  large  item  of 
intercompany  profit  going  to  other  subsidiary  companies  which 
produced  or  transported  the  material  used.  This  profit  goes  back 
chiefly  through  ingots  and  pig  iron  to  the  raw  materials,  consisting 
of  transfer  profits  on  ore  and  coke  and  transportation  profits  on  ore. 
The  iatercompany  profit  in  the  blooms  used  amounted  to  $3.75  per 
ton  of  structural  shapes,  corresponding  to  a  profit  in  the  price  of 
the  blooms  used  of  $3.61  per  ton.  As  it  required  more  than  1  ton 
of  blooms  to  produce  a  ton  of  structural  shapes,  the  intercompany 
profit  per  ton  of  product  was  increased. 

Deducting  the  intercompany  profit  of  $3.75  in  the  material  G^looms) 
from  the  company  or  book  cost  of  $20.94  gives  an  integration  cost  of 
blooms  used  per  ton  of  structural  shapes  of  $17.19.  As  noted  for 
other  products,  the  cost  of  the  blooms  used  per  ton  of  product  was 
determined  by  the  price  of  the  blooms  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of 
waste  in  rolling.  Thus,  the  integration  price  of  the  blooms  was 
$15.98  per  ton  and  the  net  cost  of  waste  in  rolling  was  $1.21  per  ton, 
making  an  integration  cost  of  blooms  per  ton  of  structural  shapes 
of  $17.19,  as  noted  above.  As  already  stated,  it  required  1.18  gross 
tons  of  blooms,  or  2,653  pounds,  to  produce  a  gross  ton  of  structural 
shapes.  However,  there  were  recovered  388  pounds  of  scrap  per 
ton  of  product,  which  reduced  the  actual  loss  in  weight  to  25  pounds 
per  ton. 

Cost  above  material. — The  company  or  book  cost  above  mate- 
rial in  the  production  of  structural  shapes  was  $3.63  per  ton.  This 
cost  included  small  intercompany  profit  items  amounting  to  $0.02 
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per  ton,  arising  principally  from  transfer  profit  on  the  fuel  used  for 
power  and  on  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rolls. 

The  average  cost  of  the  aiost  important  item  of  cost  above  mate- 
rial— that  of  labor — was  $1.77  per  toa.  As  repeatedly  stated,  the 
labor  cost  embraced  only  such  charges  for  labor  as  were  classified  as 
such  under  the  accounting  system  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  i.  e.,  it 
embraced  all  forms  of  producing  labor,  including  the  wages  of  super- 
intendents, foremen,  clerks,  arid  timekeepers,  as  well  as  labor  in 
repairs  and  maintenance.  There  were,  in  addition,  however,  con- 
siderable expenditures  for  labor  included  in  the  other  items  of  cost. 
Moreover,  the  cost  of  material  mvolved  a  large  amount  of  labor  in 
preceding  stages  of  production. 

The  fuel  used  for  heating  was  largely  natural  gas,  and  the  price  at 
which  it  was  used  ranged  from  $0,043  to  $0,139  per  thousand  cubic 
feet.  (See  p.  432.)  As  a  result,  the  average  cost  of  fuel,  namely, 
$0.19  per  ton,  was  not  large.  There  was  no  intercompany  profit  in 
the  natural  gas  used,  although  produced  by  subsidiary  companies  of 
the  Steel  Corporation. 

The  average  cost  of  steam  was  $0.43  per  ton.  Included  in  this  cost 
was  an  intercompany  profit  on  the  fuel  used  of  $0.01,  which  gives 
an  integration  cost  of  steam  of  $0.42  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  rolls  was  also  an  important  item  in  the  rolling  of  struc- 
tural shapes  on  account  of  the  complex  types  of  the  sections  pro- 
duced. This  cost  averaged  $0.34  per  ton.  As  the  rolls  were  made 
largely  by  the  companies  themselves,  some  intercompany  profit 
accrued  on  the  materials  used.  This  intercompany  profit  amounted, 
however,  to  only  $0.01  per  ton. 

The  average  costs  of  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance  and  of 
supplies  and  ex;pense  were,  respectively,  $0.30  and  $0.60  per  ton. 

Mill  cost. — ^The  Steel  Corporation's  average  company  or  book 
mill  cost  of  heavy  structural  shapes  for  1910  was  $24.57  per  ton  and 
the  intercompany  profit  included  therein  was  $3.77  per  ton.  The 
mill  cost  was,  therefore,  reduced  from  $24.57  to  $20.80  per  ton.  This 
net  or  integration  cost,  it  should  be  remembered,  excludes  any  return 
on  anteSrior  stages  of  production,  transportation,  and  manufacture 
with  respect  to  the  materials  used  in  making  these  structural  shapes. 

Furthermore,  this  integration  mill  cost  of  $20.80  per  ton  does  not 
take  any  account  of  the  additional  costs  of  general  expense  and  depre- 
ciation, which  appear  in  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  producing 
companies  and  which  are  not  allocated  to  particular  products.  The 
Bureau  did  not  ascertain  these  additional  costs  for  1910,  as  repeatedly 
stated. 

A  fair  approximation  of  this  cost  (including  cumulative  charges  for 
anterior  processes)  is  $1.70  per  ton.     (Sefe  p.  374.)     The  addition  of 
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this  cost  to-  the  foregoing  integrated  mill  cost,  namely,  $20.80,  gives 
a  total  integrated  cost  of  heavy  structural  shapes  of  $22.50  per  ton. 

Note.— A  leature  in  the  elimination  of  transfer  profits  for  all  products  discussed  in  this  division  of  the 
report  and  one  to  which  attention  is  especially  called  (because  the  Bureau's  method  as  applied  to  the 
revised  costs  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  differs  from  tliat  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  is  the  treatment  of 
scrap.  The  transfer  or  integration  profit  in  the  ore,  coke,  scrap,  etc.,  may  be  regarded  from  two  points 
of  view. 

The  first,  and  the  one  adopted  by  the  Bureau,  was  that  the  profit,  so  to  speak,  proceeded  directly  forward 
with  the  material  as  it  was  used  in  each  successive  stage  of  the  business  until  it  reached  a  finished  product. 
Inasmuch  as  the  profits  so  carried  forward  did  not  diminish  in  amount,  but  were,  broadly  speaking,  rated 
against  smaller  and  smaller  tonnages  of  product  on  account  of  the  successive  reductions  due  to  the 
waste,  the  profit  per  ton  of  product  necessarily  increased  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Xone  of  the 
pr^t,  therefore,  was  cut  off  as  belonging  to  the  waste  material  recovered — e.  g.,  scrap  iron  and  steel.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  regular  and  sometimes  marked  increase  in  the  integration  profit  per  ton,  according  to  the 
percentage  of  waste.  As  the  scrap,  which  is  of  course  used  again,  does  not  carry  with  it  any  portion  of  this 
integration  profit  (according  to  the  Btireau's  computations),  it  does  not  contribute  to  the  integration  profit 
in  the  material  used,  where  such  scrap  is  added  to  the  primary  material,  as,  for  example,  to  the  ore  in  the 
blast  furnace,  or  to  the  pig  iron  in  the  Bessemer  plant  or  open-hearth  furnace.  For  a  highly  integrated 
steel  concern,  therefore,  the  Bureau's  method  tends  to  give  possibly  a  slightly  lower  amount  of  integration 
profit  for  the  pig  iron  and  a  distinctly  lower  integration  profit  for  ingots  than  would  otherwise  be.  the  case. 
Consequently,  a  larger  increase  in  integration  profit  per  ton  is  found  between  certain  products  (e.  g.,  ingots 
and  rails)  than  if  the  second  method  were  used. 

The  second  method,  which  is  the  one  used  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  is  to  attribute  to  the  scrap  recovered 
a  part  of  the  accumulated  integration  profits  contained  in  the  material  used  for  each  particular  process. 
This  cuts  down,  of  course,  the  portion  of  this  integration  profit  going  into  the  product  in  question  by  a 
corresponding  amount  and  consequently  the  average  per  ton  of  product.  But  the  scrap,  of  course,  is  used 
again  in  prior  processes  of  production  (and  sometimes  in  the  same  process  in  the  case  of  steel  works);  that 
is,  the  scrap  goes  back-either  to  the  blast  furnace  or  to  the  steel  works.  Inasmuch  as  it  carries  with  it  that 
portion  of  the  integration  profit  attributed  to  it,  it  tends  to  increase  the  integration  profit  in  the  pig  iron 
or  ingots,  respectively,  and,  hence,  to  give  them  still  higher  integration  profits,  and  consequently  lowtr 
integration  costs.  In  particular,  it  may  be  noted,  it  tends  to  diminish  the  difference  in  the  integration  profit 
between  ingots  and  the  hea-vy  products  rolled  therefrom. 

This  whole  subject  is  a  highly  technical  one,  and  chiefly  of  interest,  perhaps,  -to  the  accountant.  Illus^ 
trations  of  the  differences  in  the  effects  produced  by  these  two  methods  can  be  seen,  however,  by  com- 
paring the  relative  differences  In  the  integration  profits  in  Bessemer  ingots  and  Bessemer  rails,  as  shown 
by  the  Bureau's  computations  (cf.  pp.  311  and  318),  with  the  relative  differences  for  the  same  products 
fs  shown  by  the  Steel  Corporation's  figures.    (Cf.  pp.  427  and  461.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  systems.  It  is  ob"Vious  that  one  which  is  appli- 
cable to  a  highly  integrated  concern  like  the  Steel  Corporation  would  have  no  application  at  all  to  one  which 
made  pig  iron  only.  Such  companies,  however,  wcro  comprised  in  the  Bureau's  cost  averages,  llence, 
the  best  method  lor  the  Bureau  was  to  use  that  which  it  actually  applied. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

SITMMARY  OF  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  INTEGRATIOIT  COSTS 
FOR  1910,  EXCLUDING  AND  INCLUDING  TRANSPORTATION 
PROFITS. 

Section  1.  Introductory. 

The  integration  of  the  production  of  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factured products  may  be  regarded  as  a  normal  condition  in  the  steel 
industry  at  the  present  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  integration 
of  production  with  transportation  agencies  is  exceptional,  especially 
60  far  as  transportation  by  railroads  is  concerned.  A  number  of 
steel  companies,  however,  operate  their  own  ore  boats  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  Railroads  under  most  conditions  of  the  industry  could  not 
be  provided  by  each  integrated  concern,  no  matter  how  large,  without 
involving  waste  of  capital.  Thus  the  net  costs  arrived  at  by  eliminat- 
ing transfer  profits  only  may  be  regarded  as  normal  for  large  iron  and 
steel  companies.  The  Bureau  has  therefore  computed  the  Steel 
Corporation's  approximate  costs  for  1910,  elimiuatiag  merely  the 
intermediate  transfer  profits  on  materials  passing  from  one  stage  of 
production  to  another. 

In  this  chapter  the  Steel  Corporation's  1910  integration  costs  as  pre- 
sented iu  the  five  precediag  chapters,  are  summarized,  and  for  most  of 
these  products  the  corresponding  approximate  costs  without  the 
deduction  of  transportation  profits  are  also  shown.  The  latter  costs, 
it  should  be  noted,  are  more  nearly  comparable  with  those  of  large 
integrated  independent  companies,  which  do  not  have  railroads,  than 
are  the  integration  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

As  elsewhere  noted  (see  p.  372),  the  Steel  Corporation's  integration 
costs  for  1910  are  exclusive,  not  only  of  all  intercompany  profits  with 
respect  to  materials  transferred  from  one  subsidiary  to  another,  but 
also  of  substantially  all  intercompany  profits  with  respect  to  trans- 
portation services  rendered  by  subsidiary  transportation  and  dock 
companies  in  the  handling  of  certain  of  its  own  materials.  The  prin- 
cipal transportation  companies  from  which  the  Steel  Corporation 
derives  profits  from  the  shipment  of  raw  materials,  it  wiU  be  remem- 
bered, are  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Railway  and  the  Duluth 
&  Iron  Range  Railroad,  connecting  the  Minnesota  ore  ranges  with 
upper  Lake  shipping  ports;  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.,  operating 
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boats  on  the  Great  Lakes;  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad, 
connecting  certain  ore  docks  on  Lake  Erie  with  the  Pittsburgh  manu- 
facturing district;  and  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railway  which 
connects  its  plants  in  the  Chicago  district  with  its  Lake  transportation 
and  with  trunk  lines  transporting  coke  from  eastern  coke  districts. 
Of  the  dock  companies,  the  Pittsburgh  &  Conneaut  Dock  Co.  is  the 
most  important.  By  restoring  these  profits  to  the  integration  costs 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  a  net  cost  is  obtained  which  makes  prac- 
tically no  deduction  of  intercompany  transportation  profits. 

Section  2.  Summary  of  Steel  Corporation's  integration  costs  of  raw 
materials  and  principal  steel  products  for  1910. 

In  the  following  table  the  Steel  Corporation's  costs  for  1910,  aa 
discussed  in  the  five  preceding  chapters,  are  summarized,  showing 
the  book  cost  of  the  several  products  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
producing  companies,  the  intercompany  profits  included  therein,  and 
the  integration  costs.  The  total  cost  is  also  shown,  which  for  pig 
iron  and  subsequent  products  is  found  by  adding  to  the  book  cost 
and  integration  cost  the  assumed  normal  additional  costs  of  general 
expense  and  depreciation.     (See  pp.  373-374) : 

TABLE  185.— SUMMARY  OP  STEEL  COEPOEATION'S  COSTS  PER  GROSS  TON'  OF  SPECI- 
FIED PRODUCTS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPROXI- 
MATE INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS 
OF  THE  CORPORATION,  ASSUMED  NORMAL  ADDITIONAL  COSTS  OF  GENERAL  EX- 
PENSE AND  DEPRECIATION,  AND  TOTAL  COSTS,  FOR  1910. 


Gross  tons 
produced.' 

Furnace,  works,  or 
mill  cost. 

Addi- 
tional 
cost: 
Gen- 
eral ex- 
I)ense 
and  de- 
precia- 
tion. 

Total  cost. 

Product. 

Com- 
pany 

or 
book 
cost. 

Inter- 
com- 
profit 
(ap- 
proxi- 
mate). 

Inte-' 

grar 

tion 

cost.2 

Com- 
pany 

or 
book 
cost. 

Inter- 
com- 
profit 
(ap- 
proxi- 
mate). 

Inte- 
gra- 
tion 

cost." 

Ore,  Lake: 

17,875,059 
1,338,110 
3,797,047 



12.79 
3.37 
3.08 

SO.  53 
.66 
.13 

S2.26 

2.71 

2.95 

23,010,216 

2.88 

.48 

2.40 

Coke: 

10,241,971 

633,680 

1,474,447 

6,269,534 

4,543,177 

685,273 

1.54 
1.65 
3.69 

14.39 
13.70 
9.07 

.34 

4.18 
3.11 

1.64 

1.65 

3.36 

Pig  iron: 

{13.89 
13.20 
8.67 

14.18 
3.11 

J9.71 
10.09 
8.67 

SO.  50 
.60 
.50 

10.21 

Basic                  

10.69 

Southern 

9.07 

•  Excepting  coke,  which  is  in  net  tons. 

•Exclusive  o/  any  return  to  investment  on  any  anterior  stage  of  production  or  transportation. 
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TABLE  185.— SUMMARY  OF  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  COSTS  PER  GROSS  TON'  OF  SPECI 
'     FIED  PRODUCTS,  AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  SHEETS,  APPROXI- 
MATE INTERCOMPANY  PROFITS  INCLUDED  THEREIN,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  RECORDS 
OF  THE  CORPORATION,  ASSUMED  NORMAL  ADDITIONAL  COSTS  OP  GENERAL  EX- 
PENSE AND  DEPRECIATION,  AND  TOTAL  COSTS,  FOR  1910— Continued. 


Product. 


Gross  tons 
produced.' 


Furnace,  works,  or 
mill  cost. 


Com- 
pany 


book 
cost. 


Inter- 
^  com- 
pany 
profit 
(ap- 
proxi- 
mate). 


Inte- 
gra- 
tion 
cost.2 


Addi- 
tional 
cost: 
Gen- 
eral ex- 


and  de- 
precia- 


Total  cost. 


Com- 
pany 


book 
cost. 


Inter- 
com- 
pany 
profit 
(ap- 
proxi- 
mate). 


Inte- 
gra- 
tion 
cost.2 


Ingots: 

Bessemer  billet 

Bessemer  rail 

Basic  open-hearth  (Northern). 

Basic  open-hearth  (Southern). 

Acid  open-hearth 

Blooms: 


Basic  open-hearth.. 
Blabs: 


Basic  open-hearth. . 
Large  billets: 


Basic  open-hearth.. 
Small  billets: 


From  ingots 

From  blooms 

From  large  billets . 
Basic  open-hearth — 

From  blooms 

From  largo  billets . 
Heavy  standard  rails: 


Basic  open-hearth  (Northern) 

Basic  open-hearth  (Southern) 

Plates: 

Sheared 

Unirersal — 

From  basic  open-hearth  ingots 
From  basic  open-hearth  slabs . 
From  mixed  Bessemer  and 

basic  open-hearth  slabs 

Structural  shapes,  basic  open-hearth. . 


4,395,606 

1,399,127 

7,472,903 

509,007 

251,219 

1, 181, 131 
2,914,884 

242,720 
1,013,726 

1,426,917 
1,131,985 


115,512 
110, 743 
235, 796 

482,836 
119,976 

923,651 
630,955 
323,061 

642,223 

219,890 
195,483 

99,485 
1,002,584 


S16.63 
16.85 
17.19 
13.34 
18.97 

17.93 
19.21 

17.78 
19.54 

17.97 
19.37 


18.23 
18.46 
18.03 

20.18 
20.32 

20.23 
20.91 
19.24 

25.61 

22.79 
23.74 

25.97 
24.67 


$4.45 
4.68 
3.54 


4.27 
4.27 


4.65 
3.69 


4.62 
3.41 


4.64 
4.13 
4.00 


3.59 

4.86 
3.56 


3.8S 


3.85 
3.83 


4.20 
3.77 


$12. 18 
12.17 
13.65 
13.34 
14.70 

13.66 
15.59 

13.13 
15.85 

13.35 
15.96 


13.59 
14.33 
14.03 

16.32 
16.73 

15.37 
17.35 
19.24 

21.76 

18.94 
19.91 

21.77 
20.80 


10.60 
.60 
.85 
.95 
.85 

1.00 
1.20 

1.00 
1.20 

1.10 
1.30 


1.20 
1.20 
1.20 

1.40 
1.40 

1.30 
1.55 
1.65 

1.80 

1.80 
1.80 

1.80 
1.70 


$17.23 
17.46 
18.04 
14.29 
19.82 

18.93 
20.41 

18.78 
20.74 

19.07 
20.67 


19.43 
19.66 
19.23 

21.58 
21.72 

21.53 
22.46 
20.89 

27.41 

24.59 
25.54 

27.77 
26.27 


$4.45 
4.68 
3.54 


4.27 
3.62 


4.62 
3.41 


4.64 
4.13 
4.00 

3.86 
3.59 

4.86 
3.56 


3.85 


3.85 
3.83 


.  4.20 
3.77 


$12. 78 
12.77 
14.50 
14.29 
15.56 

14.66 
16.79 

14.13 
17.05 

14.45 
17.26 


14.79 
15.63 
15.23 

17.72 
18.13 

16.67 
18.90 
20.89 

23.56 

20.74 
21j71 

23.57 
22.50 


1  Excepting  coke,  which  is  in  net  tons. 

>  Exclusive  of  any  return  to  investment  on  any  anterior  stage  of  production  or  transportation. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  intercompany  profit  in  total  Lake  ore  of 
$0.48  per  ton  was  derived  entirely  from  transportation,  while  the  inter- 
company profit  of  $0.34  per  ton  of  by-product  coke  was  derived 
entirely  from  transfer  of  material  (coal).  In  pig  iron  the  intercom- 
pany profits,  of  course,  involved  profits  from  both  transportation  and 
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transfer  of  raw  materials.  The  intercompany  profits  from  the  transfer 
of  raw  materials,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  almost  entirely  from 
the  transfer  of  ore  and  coke.  In  ingots  aoad  rolled  products  the  inter- 
company profits  in  the  company  or  book  cost  were,  in  the  main,  the 
same  profits  as  contained  in  the  pig  iron.  That  is,  pig  iron  and  partly 
finished  products  were,  as  a  rule,  transferred  from  one  stage  of  pro- 
duction to  another  at  book  cost.  The  amounts  of  intercompany  profit 
per  ton  in  the  finished  or  partly  finished  products,  however,  were 
increased  on  account  of  the  loss  of  material  in  conversion. 

Section  3.  Steel  Corporation's   net  costs  of  principal  iron  and  steel 
products,  without  deduction  of  transportation  profits,  for  1910. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Steel  Corporation's  1910  company  or 
book  costs  of  principal  ii-on  and  steel  products,  as  shown  by  the  records 
of  the  producing  companies,  the  assumed  normal  additional  costs  of 
general  expense  and  depreciation,  the  total  company  or  book  costs, 
the  approximate  intercompany  transfer  profits  included  therein  (but 
not  transportation  profits),  and  the  approximate  total  net  costs, 
deducting  transfer  profits  only  from  book  costs. 

Table  186.— STEEL  COKPOEATION'S  COSTS  PEE  GROSS  TON  OF  SPECIFIED  PRODUCTS, 
AS  SHOWN  BY  PRODUCING  COMPANIES'  COST  'SHEETS,  AND  CORRESPONDING 
COSTS  DEDUCTING  APPROXIMATE  INTERCOMPANY  TRANSFER  PROFITS,  FOR  1910 


Product. 


Pig  iron: 

Bessemer 

Basic  (Northern) .- 

Ingots: 

Bessemer  billet 

Bessemer  rail 

Basic  open-liearth  (Northern) . . . 
Blooms: 

Bessemer 

Basic  open-hearth 

Lbs: 

Bessemer 

Basic  open-hearth 

Large  billets: 

Bessemer 

Basic  open-hearth 

Heavy  standard  rails: 

Bessemer 

Basic  open-hearth  (Northern) ... 
Plates,  sheared,  basic  open-hearth... 
Structural  shapes,  basic  open-hearth 


Gross  tons 
produced. 


6,269,534 
4,543,177 

4,395,606 
1,399,127 
7,472,903 

1,181,131 
2,914,884 

242,720 
1,013,726 

1,426,917 
1,131,985 

923, 651 

530,955 

642,223 

1,002,584 


Com-pany 

or  book 

cost. 


S13.89 
13.20 

16.63 
16.85 
17.19 

17.93 
19.21 

17.78 
19.54 

17.97 
19.37 

20.23 
20.91 
25.61 
24.57 


Additional 

cost: 

General 

expense 

and 
depre- 
ciation. 


$0.50 
.50 

.60 
.60 
.85 

1.00 
1.20 

1.00 
1.20 

1.10 
1.30 

1.30 

1.56 
1.80 
1.70 


Total 

company 

or  book  ■ 

cost. 


S14.39 
13.70 

17.23 
17.45 
18.04 

18.93 
20.41 

18.78 
20.74 

19.07 
20.67 

21.53 
22.46 
27.41 
26.27 


Approxi- 
mate inter- 
company 
transfer 
profit. 


13.18 
1.98 

3.44 
3.50 
2.33 

3.24 
2.38 

3.65 
2.28 

3.62 
2.30 

3.71 
2.51 
2.43 
2.67 


Approxi- 
mate total 

net  cost, 
deducting 

transfer 
profit  only.i 


$11.21 
11.72 

13.79 
13.96 
16.71 

15.69 
18.03 

15.13 
18.46 

15.45 
18.37 

17.82 
19.95 
24.98 
23.70 


>  A  small  part  of  the  total  intercompany  transportation  profit,  as  computed  by  the  Steel  Corporation, 
is  included  in  the  intercompany  profit,  as  shown  in  the  table,  and  the  net  cost,  as  computed  by  the  Bureau, 
is  therefore  too  low  by  a  corresponding  amount,  which  would  be  about  $0.06  per  ton  for  pig  iron,  and 
about  the  same  for  steel  products. 
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The  Bureau  in  computing  the  approximate  net  costs  of  the  pro- 
ducts, as  shown  by  the  preceding  table,  restored  to  the  integration 
costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  section, 
the  amounts  of  intercompany  transportation  profits  in  ore  at  lower 
Lake  ports,  and  the  profits  on  the  transportation  of  ore  below  the 
Lakes,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  Certain 
small' transportation  profits  on  ore  and  coke  for  the  Elgin,  Joliet  & 
Eastern  Railway  were  not  restored.  The  intercompany  profits  ia  raU 
and  Lake  transportation  in  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports  for  1910  were  $0.50 
per  ton  of  Bessemer  ore  and  $0.45  per  ton  of  non-Bessemer  ore.  The 
corresponding  rates  for  the  year  1909  for  Bessemer  ore  were  $0.47 
per  ton  and  for  non-Bessemer  ore,  $0.45.  The  intercompany  trans- 
portation profits  from  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  and  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Conneaut  Dock  Co.  during  the  year  1910  were  26.6  cents 
per  ton  of  ore.  Of  this  amount  16  cents  per  ton  was  from  the  Bes- 
semer &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  and  10.6  cents  per-  ton  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Conneaut  Dock  Co.  The  profits  of  the  Bessemer  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  and  the  Pittsburgh  &  Conneaut  Dock  Co.,  however, 
appUed  to  only  a  part  of  the  ore  used  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

The  company  or  book  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  as  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  companies,  included  profits  from  transfers  of  material 
of  about  $3.18  per  ton,  and  from  transportation  of  material  of  about 
$1  per  ton,  while  the  corresponding  cost  of  basic  pig  iron  included 
transfer  profits  of  about  $1.98  per  ton  and  transportation  profits  of 
about  $1.13  per  ton.  -There  was  no  additional  transportation  profit 
beyond  the  stage  of  pig  iron  production. 

The  total  net  cost  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  production  of  pig  iron 
in  1910,  deducting  transfer  profits  only  from  book  cost,  was  $11.21  per 
ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  $11.72  per  ton  of  Northern  basic  pig 
iron.  Deducting  transfer  profits  only,  the  Steel  Corporation's  approxi- 
mate net  cost  of  Bessemer  billet  ingots  was  $13.79  per  ton,  of  large 
Bessemer  billets  $15.45  per  ton,  and  of  Bessemer  standard  rails 
$17.82  per  ton.  On  the  same  basis,  the  approximate  total  net  cost 
of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  was  $15.71  per  ton,  of  large  basic  open- 
hearth  billets  $18.37  per  ton,  of  basic  open-hearth  standard  raik  at 
Northern  mills  $19.95  per  ton,  of  open-hearth  sheared  plates  $24-.98 
per  ton,  and  of  open-hearth  structural  shapes  $23.70  per  ton. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
nrTEODUCTION  TO  INVESTMENT  AND  PROFIT. 

Section  1.  Fnrpose  and  scope  of  Bureau's  computations. 

As  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  mere  statement  of  costs  of  produc- 
tion, whether  before  or  after  the  elimination  of  intercompany  profits, 
is  of  very  little  value  in  judging  the  reasonableness  of  prices  or  profits 
by  products,  without  first  obtaining  a  more  or  less  definite  idea  of  the 
investment  employed  or  required  in  the  business.  If  the  conditions 
and  prices  throughout  the  entire  industry  were  competitive,  and  the 
transfer  prices  of  ore,  coke,  and  other  materials  of  an  integrated 
concern  were  never  charged  into  the  next  succeeding  process  at  more 
than  the  open-market  price,  the  margin  between  the  final  cost  so 
obtained  and  the  selling  price  would  be  of  some  service.  When, 
however,  arbitrary  transfer  or  noncompetitive  market  prices  are 
used,  the  margin  between  such  cost  and  the  selling  price  has  no 
presumptive  claim  to  be  the  real  margin  of  profit.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  all  intermediate  profits  are  eliminated,  the  margin 
between  such  a  net  cost  and  the  selling  price  must  cover  a  number  of 
different  stages  of  production,  and  before  judging  whether  this 
margin  is  reasonable  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  investment 
needed. 

The  Bureau  has  not  entered  into  an  exhaustive  study  of  costs  and 
profits  in  relation  to  investment,  but  some  data  for  a  few  of  the  more 
important  steel  products  are  presented  in  order  to  afford  an  approx- 
imate idea  of  the  investment  required  and  of  the  significance  of  the 
cost  statements  already  discussed.  The  data  presented  relate  to 
Lake  iron  ore,  Bessemer  pig  iron,  Bessemer  steel  rails,  large  Besse- 
mer billets,  open-hearth  plates,  and  open-hearth  structural  shapes. 
The  computations  for  iron  and  steel  products  are  based  on  plants 
assumed  to  use  Lake  Superior  ores  and  chiefly  ConnellsviUe  coke. 

The  results  in  some  cases  are  presented  in  the  form  of  ranges 
instead  of  averages.  Owing  to  the  important  influence  of  differences 
in  investment  and  in  volume  of  production  upon  average  figures  of 
investment  per  ton,  there  are  certain  advantages  in  using  a  range, 
especially  where  the  results  for  several  companies  are  combined. 

In  preparing  these  statements  the  Bureau  utilized  extensive  data 
furnished  by  various  manufacturing  concerns  regarding  the  invest- 
ment in  blast  furnaces,  Bessemer  steel  works,  open-hearth  furnaces, 
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blooming  and  slabbing  miUs,  rail  mills,  billet  mills,  plate  mills, 
structural  mills,  and  accessory  plants  and  equipment.  The  statements 
presented  are  fair  and  substantially  reliable  for  the  conclusions 
reached.  In  the  case  of  the  raw  materials — iron  ore,  coal,  and  coke — 
the  Bureau  utilized  its  own  estimates  of  the  average  investment  and 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  results  obtained  are  more  reliable  than 
would  have  been  secured  had  it  used  the  valuations  as  shown  by  the 
property  accounts  of  the  producing  or  manufacturing  companies. 

Section  2.  Products  and  periods  considered. 

The  discussion  of  the  investment  in  raw  materials  and  manufac- 
turing plants  and  the  rate  of  profit  thereon  is  divided  into  three 
chapters. 

(1)  The  investment  and  rates  of  profit  in  the  production  of  Lake 
ore  is  shown  for  the  five-year  period,  1902  to  1906,  and  for  1910. 

The  investment  in  Lake  ore  is  based  on  the  Bureau's  estimates  of 
the  average  investment  for  ore  in  the  ground  and  mining  improve- 
ments at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  as 
determined  by  the  Bureau,  the  details  of  which  have  been  published 
in  Part  I.  The  rates  of  profit  on  investment  are  computed,  first,  for 
the  five-year  period,  1902  to  1906,  for  mining  companies  in  general, 
based  on  the  average  profits  per  ton  of  Lake  ore  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  total  outputduring  this  period.  Due  allowance  is  made 
for  the  investment  in  working  capital  required  to  operate  the  mines. 
Second,  the  investment  and  rate  of  profit  on  ore  for  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration are  computed  for  the  year  1910.  The  investment  is  based  on 
the  Bureau's  estimate  of  the  original  investment  of  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration in  Lake  ore  properties,  with  the  net  additions  made  to  such 
properties  during  the  years  1901  to  1910,  inclusive,  due  allowance 
being  made,  also,  for  the  average  investment  in  working  capital. 
This  investment  is  compared  with  the  profits  of  the  subsidiary  ore- 
mining  company  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910. 

Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  both  for  the 
five-year  period  1902  to  1906  and  for  1910,  the  investment  in  ore 
transportation  facilities,  including  working  capital,  is  shown  for  the 
carriage  of  ore  from  the  mines  to  lower  Lake  ports.  The  rates  of 
profit  on  the  carriage  of  such  ore  are  compared  with  the  investment 
in  these  transportation  facilities.  The  rate  of  profit  on  investment  in 
the  transportation  of  ore  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  also  shown  for  1910. 

On  account  of  the  peculiar  significance  of  the  profits  relating  to 
the  production  and  transportation  of  this  fundamental  natural  re- 
source, the  relations  of  these  profits  in  ore  mining  and  ore  trans- 
portation to  the  manufactured  products  and  to  the  conditions  of 
competition  are  made  a  matter  of  special  discussion. 
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(2)  The  investment  by  products  and  rates  of  profit  thereon  for 
manufacturing  companies,  fully  integrated  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  materials  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
products  are  computed  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906. 

The  products  for  which  such  estimates  of  profit  are  made  are 
Bessemer  pig  iron,  large  Bessemer  billets,  and  Bessemer  steel  rails. 
Investment  is  based  oh  the  estimates  of  average  investment  in  raw- 
material  properties  and  manufacturing  plants  at  that  time,  with 
proper  allowance  for  requirements  of  working  capital.  The  profit 
used  is  the  margin  between  the  average  net  cost  and  the  average 
proceeds  per  ton  for  the  respective  products. 

(3)  The  investment  by  products  and  rates  of  profit  thereon  for 
the  Steel  Corporation  ia  1910  are  computed  in  a  similar  manner, 
includiag  the  iavestment  and  profit  of  the  Steel  Corporation  ia 
transportation  facilities. 

The  manufactured  products  for  which  these  computations  are  made 
are  Bessemer  pig  iron,  large  Bessemer  billets,  Bessemer  steel  raUs, 
open-hearth  plates,  and  open-hearth  structural  shapes.  The  entire 
iavestment  of  the  Steel  Corporation  per  ton  of  product  is  taken. 
The  profit  used  is  the  margin  between  the  average  net  cost  and  the 
average  proceeds  per  ton  for  the  respective  products. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

INVESTMEITT  AND  PROFIT  IN  LAKE  ORE  MIITING  AND 
TRANSPORTATION,  AND  RELATIONS  TO  COST  OF  STEEL 
PRODUCTS  AND  TO  CONDITIONS  OF  COMPETITION. 

Section  1.  Importance  of  ore  profits. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  at  the  beginning  one  vitally  important 
factor  in  the  ore  situation,  namely,  the  bearing  of  ore  costs  and  ore 
profits  upon  costs  and  profits  for  succeeding  products.  It  has  already 
been  repeatedly  shown  that  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  and  particularly 
the  cost  of  ore,  is  a  factor  of  cumulatively  increasing  significance  in 
the  successive  stages  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  about  2  tons  of  Lake  ore  are  required  to  make  a  ton 
of  pig  iron,  and,  in  turn,  that  in  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  steel 
there  is  some  waste,  and  so  on  through  the  successive  processes.  If, 
therefore,  the  profit  on  ore  itself  be  unreasonable,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  factor  becomes  increasingly  important  in  relation  to  the  costs 
and  prices  of  finished  iron  and  steel  products. 

It  is  possible  that  finished  products  might  be  sold  under  keen 
competition  at  prices  so  low  that  unreasonable  antecedent  profits  of 
an  integrated  concern  on  ore  would  be  neutralized.  But  if  the  price 
of  a  finished  product  as  compared  with  book  cost  is  sufficient  to 
leave  a  reasonable  margin  for  the  investment,  that  margin  may  prove 
to  be  grossly  excessive  when  the  unduly  large  antecedent  profits  on 
ore  (or  any  other  material)  are  taken  account  of.  This  considera- 
tion assumes  greater  importance  because  of  the  fact  that  prices  of 
iron  and  steel  products  have  not  been  established  always  by  free  and 
natural  competitive  conditions,  but  on  the  contrary  have,  to  a  large 
extent,  been  controlled  by  price  agreements  and  understandings  of 
a  more  or  less  formal  character. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  to  point  out  here  that  excessive  profits 
on  ore  have  a  very  great  significance  to  steel-making  concerns  which 
purchase  their  ore  instead  of  producing  it.  Obviously,  if  the  price 
of  ore  at  lower  Lake  ports  is  kept  at  a  figure  which  includes  an  undue 
profit,  it  tends  to  handicap  competition  by  forcing  those  iron  and 
steel  concerns  which  do  not  produce  their  own  supply  to  pay  excessive 
prices  for  this  principal  raw  material,  and  thus  reduces  their  efficiency 
as  competitors  in  the  steel  ma];ket. 
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It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  to  determine,  if  only  in  an  approxi- 
mate way,  whether  the  profit  on  ore  has  been  in  excess  of  a  reasonable 
profit.  This  comparison  will  be  made  first,  for  ore  profits  and  invest- 
ment for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  for  ore  mining  in  general, 
and  second,  for  1910,  for  the  Steel  Corporation  alone. 

Section  2.  Ore  profits  and  investment,  1902  to  1906. 

In  this  comparison  it  is  desirable  to  refer  at  first  only  to  the  trans- 
fer profits  on  ore,  and  not  to  both  the  transfer  and  transportation 
profits  combined,  since  the  latter  were  obtained  chiefly  by  only  one 
concern — the  Steel  Corporation. 

As  already  shown,  the  average  cost  (without  deducting  anything 
for  transportation  profit)  of  Lake  ore  delivered  at  lower  Lake  ports, 
as  shown  by  the  profit  and  loss  statements  for  the  period  1902  to 
1906,  was  $2.67  per  ton.  (See  Table  10,  p.  53.)  The  average  profit 
on  this  ore,  as  shown  by  these  statements,  was  $0.66  per  ton.  This 
alone  is  very  suggestive  of  an  abnormal  profit.  However,  a  fairer 
comparison  is  to  contrast  this  profit,  not  with  the  cost  at  lower  Lake 
ports  which  included,  on  the  average,  $1.41  of  rail  and  Lake  freight, 
but  with  the  mine  cost  plus  certain  general  charges  which  together 
-ag^egated  $1 .23  *  (see  Table  3,  p.  34) .  It  will  be  seen  that  the  profit 
of  $0.66  per  ton  was  over  53  per  cent  of  the  mine  cost,  including  gen- 
eral charges.  Of  course,  the  true  significance  of  profits  can  not  be 
determined  from  their  relation  to  costs,  but  must  be  compared  with 
iavestment.  Nevertheless,  such  a  rate  of  profit  per  ton  in  ordinary 
mining  is  a  rather  strong  indication  that  the  profits  were  excessive. 

The  real  test  is  obtained  by  comparing  this  profit  per  ton  with  the 
investment  per  ton  in  ore  property. 

Comparison  of  profit  on  ore  with  investment. — As  a  first 
step  it  is  necessary  to  determine  upon  the  investment  required  to 
produce  a  ton  of  ore  in  the  Lake  region.  Taking  first  the  invest- 
ment of  the  Steel  Corporation,  it  will  be  recalled  that  in  Part  I  the 
value  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  ore  property  in  1901,  including  the  im- 
provements, was  computed  by  the  Bureau  (on  a  Hberal  basis  through- 
out) at  $100,000,000,  and  that,  accepting  this  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
investment  at  that  time  and  adding  the  subsequent  investment  in 
Lake-ore  property,  there  was  obtained  a  total  investment  (not  valua- 
tion) at  the  close  of  1910  of,  roughly,  $134,000,000.  The  average  in- 
vestment for  the  ten-year  pferiod  on  this  basis  was  $116,807,884.  The 
Steel  Corporation's  average  annual  production  of  Lake  ore  for  this 
period  was  17,648,889  tons.  This  gives  an  average  ore  investment  in 
fixed  property  per  ton  of  ore  produced  of  $6.62.  The  investment  in 
Working  capital  in  its  ore  mining  was  not  obtained  for  the  entire  period, 
but  from  data  for  the  years  1905  and  1910,  which  are  believed  to  be 

1  The  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports,  as  shown  by  the  cost  sheets,  was  32.64  per  ton. 
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representative,  it  appears  that  this  investment  was  approximately 
$1  per  ton.  On  this  basis,  therefore,  the  total  investment  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  in  Lake-ore  properties,  including  working  capital, 
per  ton  of  production  for  the  ten-year  period  may  therefore  be  esti- 
mated at  $7.50.  However,  the  average  investment  of  $7.50  per  ton 
thus  arrived  at  is  undoubtedly  in  excess  of  a  necessary  or  normal 
investment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Bureau's  valuation  of  $100,000,000  for  the  Steel 
Corporation's  ore  property  in  1901  was  shown  to  have  been  computed 
on  a  very  liberal  basis  throughout,  and  could  easily  have  been  scaled 
down  somewhat.  Thus,  as  shown  on  page  232  of  Part  I,  the  Bureau's 
computations  pointed  to  a  valuation  of  not  over  $90,000,000.  In- 
deed, this  figure  was  reached  only  after  very  liberal  allowances  for  the 
value  of  both  fee  and  leasehold  property.  While,  on  accoimt  of  the 
vast  figures  of  investment  there  dealt  with  and  because  only  a  rough 
comparison  of  investment  with  capitalization  was  then  attempted,  it 
was  deemed  proper  to  allow  a  round  $100,000,000  for  the  Steel  Cor- 
■poration's  ore  property,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  a  valuation 
should  be  accepted  in  the  present  more  particular  computations  of 
investment  per  ton  in  relation  to  definite  profits. 

A  second,  and  exceedingly  important,  factor  is  that  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  undoubtedly  adopted  a  policy  of  securing  control  of  an 
unnecessarily  large  amoimt  of  ore  property.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  as  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  at  the  present  time  conducted 
the  -acquisition  of  extensive  reserves  of  ore  by  steel  concerns  is  a  log- 
ical, natural,  and  possibly  desirable  development.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  these  steel  companies  are  carrying  a  large  amount  of  ore 
property  which  is  idle,  and  part  of  which  will  be  idle  for  many  years. 
However,  as  shown  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  a  disposition  was  clearly 
apparent  in  the  operations  of  the  Steel  Corporation  to  acquire  unduly 
large  reserves.  This  was  evidenced  by  its  policy  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  particularly  by  its  lease  of  the  so-called  "HiH"  ore  prop- 
erties at  an  extraordinarily  high  royalty  and  under  onerous  conditions. 
This  view,  moreover,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  announcement  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  of  its  cancellation  of  this  lease,  effective  January 
1,  1915.  This  decision  was  made  at  the  end  of  1911,  after  the 
pubhcation  of  Part  I  of  the  Bureau's  report  on  the  Steel  Industry., 
However,  nothing  was  included  in  the  Bureau's  computation  in 
Part  I  of  the  investment  in  ore  property  for  this  HO  lease  except  for 
certain  development  expenditures,  nor  did  the  Steel  Corporation 
itself  add  anything  to  its  ore  investment  on  account  of  this  leasehold. 
But  aside  from  this  Hill  ore,  the  Steel  Corporation  at  the  close  of 
1910  had  fully  1,200,000,000  tons  of  other  ore  in  the  Lake  region. 
This  would  be  equal  to  over  50  years'  supply  at  the  1910  rate  of  con- 
sumption.    While  the  increasing  demand  for  iron  and  steel  products 
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in  this  country  would  point  to  an  iucreasing  rate  of  consumption,  it 
miist  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  counteracting  tendency  of  con- 
siderable importance,  namely,  the  use  of  an  ever-increasing  stock  of 
scrap  iron  and  steel  (which  is  more  valuable  than  ore  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel  products). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  any  such  enormous  reserves  are  really 
in  excess  of  what  the  Steel  Corporation  actually  requires  as  a  protec- 
tion for  its  investment  in  manufacturing  plants. 

This,  it  should  be  noted,  is  aside  from  the  question  whether  it  is 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  public  policy  to  permit  any  one 
interest  to  secure  any  such  quantity  of  ore,  even  if  its  manufacturing 
operations  might  seem  to  require  it. 

However,  even  if  it  be  contended  that  this  is  no  more  than  a  rea- 
sonable reserve  for  the  Steel  Corporation  (although  the  Bureau  does 
not  assent  to  this),  it  is  not  reasonable  to  argue  that  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration is  justified  in  earning  the  same  rate  of  profit  on  its  investment 
in  this  enormous  amount  of  idle  ore  property  that  it  would  be  justi- 
fied in  obtaining  on  the  manufacture  of  finished  materials  where  its 
capital  was  actively  employed.  Instead,  it  might  fairly  be  contended 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  should  not  expect  to  earn  on  the  nonpro- 
ductive portion  of  its  ore  reserves  much  more  than  the  actual  cost 
of  carrying  them,  and  perhaps  no  return  at  all. 

A  special  reason  for  this  is  that  inasmuch  as  the  Lake  iron  ore 
deposits  are  the  choicest  in  the  country  there  is  a  strong  probability, 
provided  present  conditions  of  concentrated  control  are  permitted, 
that  in  the  future  the  ore  in  that  region  ynll  have  an  enhanced  value, 
which  value  will  lai^ely  accrue  to  the  steel  companies  that  control 
the  bulk  of  this  property.  In  other  words,  if  a  company  is  allowed  to 
speculate  in  ore  reserves,  it  ought  to  rely  on  such  speculative  increase 
in  value  to  yield  a  return  for  carrying  these  properties  through  the  non- 
productive period.  It  is  not  reasonable  or  proper  that  a  high  return 
should  be  earned  on  these  reserves  held  by  large  companies  while 
they  remain  undeveloped.  This  is  the  ordinary  principle  underlying 
the  speculative  holding  of  a  natural  resource. 

Finally,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  any  valuations  placed  upc  n 
the  Steel  Corporation's  ore  property  in  1901  were  influenced  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  marked  concentration  of  control  of  ore  prop- 
erties and  of  combinations  in  price  making  which  had  taken  place 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  In  other  words,  the 
1901  valuation  can  not  be  considered  by  any  means  as  representative 
either  of  the  investment  cost  or  of  the  value  of  the  same  ore  properties 
under  really  competitive  conditions  of  ownership  and  operation. 

For  these  various  reasons,  therefore,  it  is  certain  that  an  investment 
of  $7.50  per  ton  of  ore  produced  would  be  too  large  to  be  representa- 
tive of  normal  conditions  in  the  industry. 
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It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  a  comparison  of  the  balance- 
sheet  valuations  and  ore  production  about  the  years  1905  and  1906, 
for  several  smaller  concerns  with  an  aggregate  annual  production  of, 
roughly,  3,650,000  tons,  indicated  an  average  investment  in  fixed 
property  of  12.76,  and  an  average  investment  in  working  capital  of 
$0.45,  or  a  total  of  $3.21  per  ton  of  ore  produced.  Since,  however, 
these  balance-sheet  valuations  are  not  themselves  conclusive  evidence 
of  value,  this  figure  can  not  be  accepted  without  reserve,  although 
it  is  probably  much  nearer  a  reasonable  figure  than  the  indicated 
valuation  of  S7.50  per  ton  for  the  Steel  Corporation  alone. 

On  the  basis  of,  say,  $3.25  per  ton  of  output  as  the  total  required 
investment  in  ore  property  for  a  representative  steel  concern  an  aver- 
age profit  of  $0.66  per  ton  would  amount  to  over  20  per  cent. 

Another  very  rough  indication  of  the  average  investment  in  ore 
property  per  ton  of  production,  at  least  so  far  as  leased  mines  are  con- 
cerned, may  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  reported  bonus  payments 
for  a  number  of  leases  transferred  about  1902  with  the  production  of 
these  mines  in  1903.'  Such  an  average  for  10  mines  shows  an  iadi- 
cated  investment  in  these  leaseholds,  per  ton  of  production,  of  $2.82. 
While  this  also  is  too  limited  a  basis  from  which  to  draw  final  conclu- 
sions, together  with  other  evidence  it  indicates  that  an  average  in- 
vestment in  leasehold  mining  property  including  improvements,  of 
$3  per  ton  of  output,  might  be  sufiiciently  liberal.  Adding,  say, 
$0.75  for  working  capital  would  give  a  total  investment  of  $3.75 
per  ton  of  production,  on  which  a  profit  of  $0.66  per  ton  would  be 
equal  to  17^  per  cent. 

In  Part  I  it  was  shown  that  the  maximum  price  for  fee  ore  in  the 
ground,  as  reported  to  the  Minnesota  Legislature  in  1909,  by  the 
delegation  from  St.  Louis  County  (in  which  county  the  great  bulk 
of  the  iron-ore  deposits  of  Minnesota  are  located)  was  15  cents  per  ton. 
It  was  stated,  moreover,  that  this  was  the  highest  price  ascertained 
after  inquiry.  Various  records  are  available  showing  transfers  of  iron- 
ore  property  in  fee  from  1899  to  1902  at  prices  which  average  only  a 
very  few  cents  per  ton,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  average  of  15 
cents  per  ton  for  a  large  and  representative  body  of  ore,  such  as  an 
ordinary  steel  concern  would  have,  would  be  excessive  even  for  the 
fee  ore.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  much  too  high  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  average  leasehold  interest.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  and,  in  fact,  for  some  years  thereafter,  the  bonus 
values  for  desirable  leaseholds,  at  average  rates  of  royalty,  rarely 
equaled  5  cents  per  ton.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  average 
investment  in  a  large  ore  property,  consisting  partly  of  fee  mines  and 

'In  1903  and  1904  the  average  bonuses  paid  tor  ore  leases  for  which  the  Bureau  obtained  data  were 
much  lower  than  in  1902;  on  the  other  hand,  in  1905  and  1906,  the  average  bonuses  paid  seem  to  tiave  bectn 
as  high  or  higher  than  in  1902. 
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partly  of  leaseholds,  and  including  improvements,  would  be  as 
much  as  10  cents  per  ton,  and  reckoning  on  a  supply  equivalent  to 
30  years'  requirements  of  the  steel  concern,  the  indicated  investment, 
rated  against  the  annual  production,  would  be  30  times  this  amount, 
or  $3  per  ton.  This  is  probably  a  Uberal  computation.  An  average 
of  $0.75  per  ton  for  working  capital  would  probably  be  sufficient.  On 
this  basis  the  total  investment  would  be  $3.75  per  ton  of  production. 

The  foregoing  calculations  indicate,  therefore,  that  the  average 
investment  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  Lake  ore  for  a  concern 
carrying  a  30  years'  reserve  is  considerably  less  than  $5  per  ton.  On 
the  basis  of  $5  per  ton  an  average  profit  of  $0.66  per  ton  would  be 
equal  to  about  13  per  cent.  On  the  basis  of  $4  per  ton  it  would  be 
equal  to  16^  per  cent. 

Owing  to  the  uncertain  factors  in  the  problem,  instead  of  assuming 
a  definite  investment  per  ton  of  product,  the  amount  may  be  stated 
in  a  range,  namely,  from  $3.75  to  $5.50  per  ton.  This  estimate 
assumes  values  for  ore  in  the  ground,  including  improvements,  of  10 
cents  and  15  cents  per  ton,  respectively,  and  working  capital  require- 
ments of  $0.75  and  $1  per  ton  of  product,  respectively.  On  this  basis 
the  average  profit  of  $0.66  per  ton  would  range  from  12  to  18  per 
cent  on  investment. 

An  average  profit  of  12  to  18  per  cent  over  a  five-year  period  is 
evidently  excessive.  Such  profits  in  an  ordinary  mining  business, 
especially  where  depreciation  charges  are. provided  in  costs  (and  in 
the  case  of  Lake  ore  costs  the  depreciation  charges  on  the  whole  are 
Undoubtedly  high),  are  a  very  different  matter  from  a  profit  of  the 
same  rate  from  manufacturing.  The  Lake  ore  mining  business  taken 
collectively  was,  before  the  concentration  of  ownership  in  these 
natural  resources,  notoriously  one  of  poor  returns.  A  profit  of  12  to  18 
per  cent  in  the  Lake  Superior  ore-mining  business  under  competitive 
conditions  would  be  very  hberal  even  for  selected  ^nd  well-located 
producing  mines.  A  profit  of  any  such  rate  for  a  very  large  part  of 
all  ore  property,  including  a  large  proportion  of  idle  ore  reserves,-  is 
extraordinary.  On  the  investment  in  mines  actually  worked  the 
average  rate  of  profit  would,  of  course,  be  very  much  greater. 

Au' average  rate  of  profit  of  12  to  18  per  cent  in  the  Lake  Superior 
ore  business  means,  therefore,  that  while  carrying  vast  supplies  of 
ore  in  reserve  for  future  use  the  large  ore-producing  companies  (chiefly 
steel-making  concerns),  are,  nevertheless,  on  the  average  making  an 
exceedingly  liberal  rate  of  profit  on  their  entire  investment  in  such 
reserves  during  the  nonproductive  period,  while,  in  addition,  they 
may  secure  a  great  increase  in  profit  in  the  future  as  a  result  of  a 
probable  increase  of  ore.  values  if  the  present  highly  concentrated 
control  of  ore  properties  is  allowed  to  continue. 
77232°— 13 34 
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Comparison  of  increase  in  Lake  ore  prices  with  increase 
IN  COSTS  OF  PRODUCTION. — There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  that 
the  average  profit  of  $0.66  per  ton  on  Lake  ore  shown  by  the  1902 
to  1906  average  figures,  presented  on  page  53,  is  far  in  excess  of  what 
an  average  profit  would  be  under  ordinary  competitive  conditions, 
with  more  or  less  scattered  ownership  of  mining  property.  In  fact, 
under  such  conditions  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  average  profit 
on  ore  for  the  Lake  region  as  a  whole  would  be  a  very  small  amount 
per  ton. 

Convincing  evidence  that  the  present  profits  on  Lake  Superior  ore 
are  noncompetitive  as  well  as  excessive  is,  moreover,  afforded  by  a 
comparison  of  quoted  prices  of  ore  with  average  ore  costs  for  dififerent 
periods.  WhUe  such  a  comparison  can  not  be  regarded  as  exact, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ore  for  which  costs  are  secured  may  not 
have  been  sold  at  the  average  prices,  nevertheless  in  the  case  of  Lake 
ore  the  base  price  has  been  in  the  main  so  uniform  for  particular 
seasons  that  such  a  comparison  is  of  great  value.  Some  idea  of  the 
great  increase  in  ore  prices  since  the  era  of  great  consolidations  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  (1898  to  1901)  is  afforded  by  the  following 
summary  of  average  quoted  prices  at  lower  Lake  ports  for  Mesabi 
Bessemer  ore : 

1902-1906 $3.57 

1898-1899 ■ 2.  29 

Increase 1.  28 

Per  centincreaae 56 

It  is  impossible  to  present  comparative  lower  Lake  ore  costs  going 
back  to  1898  for  any  considerable  number  of  mines  in  the  Mesabi 
region.  Data  secured  for  two  very  important  mines  in  the  Mesabi 
district,  however,  show  an  average  cost  at  lower  Lake  ports  (includ- 
ing full  transportation  charge)  for  the  years  1898  and  1899  of  $1.98 
per  ton,  and  the  same  mines  show  an  average  cost  for  the  period 
1902  to  1906  of  $2:30  per  ton,  an  increase  of  $0.32,  or  16  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  for  the  periods  compared  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  Lake  Superior  ore  (56  per  cent)  was  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  (16  per  cent). 
The  explanation  of  this  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  lai^a  part, 
first,  in  the  concentration  of  ownership  of  Lake  iron-ore  properties 
in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  concerns,  and  particularly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Steel  Corporation;  and,  second,  in  agreements  for  the  con- 
trol of  ore  prices.  It  may  be  stated  here,  moreover,  as  a  notorious 
and  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  price  of  Lake  Superior  ore  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  period  1902  to  1906,  and  indeed  back  to  1895, 
has  been  established  in  large  measure  by  agreement  among  the  prin- 
cipal ore-producing  interests.     It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  in  the 
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only  year  when  there  was  a  conspicuous  exception  to  this  rule,  namely, 
1904,  the  price  of  Mesabi  Bessemer  ore  fell  from  $4  in  the  preceding 
season  to  $2.87$,  with  corresponding  reductions  in  the  price  of  Old 
Range  ores.  In  the  next  year  Mesabi  Bessemer  ore  was  quoted  at 
$3.50  per  ton,  in  1906  at  $4,  and  in  the  boom  of  1907  at  $4.75  per  ton. 
From  1908  to  1911,  inclusive,  these  base  prices  were  $0.50  lower  per 
ton  than  in  1907,  except  in  1910,  when  they  were  at  the  same  level.. 

It  is  true  that  the  year  1904  was  a  year  of  depression  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  and  that  inasmuch  as  this  depression  set  in  in 
the  latter  part  of  1903  it  probably  would  have  been  reflected  in  the 
ore  industry  even  if  the  producers'  agreement  had  not  been  aban- 
doned in  the  season  of  1904.  Nevertheless,  the  average  prices  for 
1904  were  by  no  means  unremunerative.  As  shown  in  the  table  on 
page  53,  the  total  average  profit  on  all  Lake  Superior  ore  brought 
down  from  mines  to  lower  Lake  ports  in  the  year  1904  was  $0.36 
per  ton.     This  can  by  no  means  be  considered  a  low  return. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing  evidence,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  average  profit  of  $0.66  per  ton  shown  for  Lake  Superipr  ore  for 
the  period  1902  to  1906  was  very  largely  the  result  of  artificial  con- 
ditions and  is  distinctly  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  profit  under  com- 
petitive conditions. 

Section  3.  Ore  profits  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910. 

The  profits  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.,  the  ore-mining  subsidiary 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  were  very  much  higher  in  1910  than  the 
average  of  all  the  ore-mining  companies  reporting  to  the  Bureau  for 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  the  prices  of  ore  for  1910  wefe  higher  than  for  any  of  the  five 
years,  1902  to  1906.  The  average  profit  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining 
Co.  in  1910  was  $1.30  per  ton  of  ore  (see  p.  389).  This  profit  was 
distributed  by  ranges  and  by  grades  of  ore,  as  follows: 


Eange. 

Bessemer. 

Non- 
Bessemer. 

Average. 

Mesabi  .. 

tl.6g 
2.06 

tO.-75 
1.16 

$1  21 

1.64 

Average       

1.76 

.82 

1  30 

The  corresponding  total  average  profit  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining 
Co.  in  1909  was  considerably  lower,  namely,  $1.07  per  ton  of  ore. 
These  profits  do  not  include  any  transportation  profit  received  by 
subsidiary  transportation  companies  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  They 
are  simply  the  differences  between  the  costs  of  mining  the  ore  and 
transporting  it  to  lower  Lake  ports  at  going  rates  of  transportation. 
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and  the  prices  at  which  such  ore  was  sold  at  lower  Lake  ports  to  other 
subsidiary  companies  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  or  to  outsiders.  The 
average  cost  of  the  ore  sold  or  transferred  by  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co. 
in  1910  was  S2.88  per  ton  at  lower  Lake  ports,  and  the  average  price 
received  was  $4.18.^  Reckoned  at  the  mine  (i.  e.,  deducting  trans- 
portation charges  of  S1.49)  this  price  was  $2.69  per  ton;  the  average 
profit  therefore  constituted  almost  one-half  the  average  price  at 
mine. 

The  total  investment  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  Lake  iron-ore 
property,  including  fee  mines,  leaseholds,  and  mine  improvements, 
on  December  31, 1910,  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  in  Part  I  of  this 
report,  was  $134,145,450.  This  investment  figure,  it  will  be  recalled, 
was  based  on  the  Bureau's  valuation  of  the  Lake  ore  property  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  at  the  time  of  its  formation  in  1901,  with  the  net 
additional  investments  made  from  1901  to  1910,  inclusive,  as  shown 
by  the  books  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  It  is,  of  course,  a  very  much 
lower  figure  of  total  investment  than  that  carried  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration on  its  own  books. 

The  production  of  Lake  ore  by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  was 
23,264,515  tons.^  Dividing  the  above  figure  of  total  investment  in 
1910  by  this  tonnage  of  production  gives  an  investment  per  ton  of 
product  of  $5.77.  The  Steel  Corporation's  ore  property  comprised 
very  extensive  reserves  of  ore  compared  with  its  annual  requirements 
on  the  1910  scale  of  production,  which,  as  already  explained  (see  p. 
492),  involved  a  larger  investment  than  could  be  reasonably  used  in 
comparison  with  the  profits  earned  from  current  operations.  Aside 
from  several  hundred  million  tons  of  ore  reserves  acquired  under  the 
"Hill  lease,"  the  Steel  Corporation  had,  on  December  31, 1910,  fully 
1,200,000,000  tons  of  ore  in  the  Lake  region.  This  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  52-year  supply  on  the  basis  of  the  1910  rate  of  production. 
On  the  basis  of  a  30-year  supply,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau, 
is  very  liberal  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  profits,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  average  investment  was  not  over  $3.55  per  ton  of  product  in  ore 
property  and  improvements.  The  calculation  includes  in  the  invest- 
ment the  approximate  amount  outstanding  for  mine  improvements 
in  1910. 

In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.  had  a 
considerable  investment  in  working  capital.  The  net  investment  in 
working  capital  in  1910  was,  on  the  average,  about  $0.92  per  ton  of 
ore  produced.  Adding  this  amount  per  ton  to  the  estimated  average 
investment  per  ton  in  ore  property  and  improvements  gives  a  total 
investment  per  ton  of  product  of  $4.47. 

1  The  transportation  profit  included  in  the  price  averaged  $0.48  per  ton,  but  this  was  not  received  bj 
the  ore  mining  company. 

2  Production  shown  by  the  annual  reporf  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  1910,  wliich  differs  slightly  from 
the  tonnage  given  in  Table  140,  p.  378. 
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With  this  figure  ($4.47)  the  average  profit  per  ton  of  ore  sold  in 
1910  ($1.30)  may  be  compared,  which  indicates  a  rate  of  profit  on 
investment  of  29  per  cent. 

Such  a  rate  of  profit  is  of  great  significance  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  because  the  prices  which  yielded  such  profits  were  undoubt- 
edly exorbitant.  As  a  consequence,  the  book  costs  of  iron  and  steel 
products  were  greatly  enhanced.  The  importance  of  knowing  the 
net  or  integration  costs  of  products  of  the  Steel  Corporation  is,  there- 
fore, clearly  evident.  Furthermore,  as  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co, 
generally  sold  or  transferred  its  ore  to  other  subsidiary  companies  at 
prevailing  market  prices,  the  foregoing  estimate  of  its  rate  of  profit 
gives  some  indication  of  the  fact  that  exorbitantly  high  rates  of  profit 
were  also  obtained  by  merchant  ore  concerns  which  sold  their  ore  to 
pig-iron  producers. 

The  average  investment  in  ore  property,  exclusive  of  working  capi- 
tal, used  in  the  Bureau's  estimate  of  the  profit  of  the  Oliver  Iron 
Mining  Co.  in  1910,  as  given  above,  was  $3.55  per  ton  of  product. 
This  figure,  on  the  basis  of  a  30-year  term  of  ore  production,  is  equiv- 
alent to  $0.12  per  ton  of  ore  in  the  ground  for  the  Steel  Corporation 
in  1910.  In  its  computations  of  the  ore  investment  required  for  the 
products,  given  below  (see  pp.  526  and  517),  the  Bureau  has  used 
$0.12  per  ton  for  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  and  $0.10  to  $0.15 
per  ton  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906. 

Undoubtedly,  $0.15  per  ton  for  the  value  of  the  average  investment 
in  ore  in  the  ground  is  excessive  for  the  earlier  period,  while  $0.10  per 
ton  is  a  liberal  allowance. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight,  however,  on  account  of  the  enhance- 
ment of  ore  values  since  1901,  that  $0.12  per  ton  for  ore  in  the  ground 
was  too  low  for  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  not  the  case.  Between  1901  and  1907  the  Steel 
Corporation  acquired  many  ore  properties,  with  aggregate  ore  depos- 
its, probably  amounting  to  300,000,000  tons,  including  fee  and  lease- 
hold property,-at  a  total  cost  of  about  $19,000,000  for  the  ore,  exclu- 
sive of  expenditures  for  ore-mining  improvements.  This  figure  of 
300,000,000  tons,  however,  does  not  include  the  "Hill  ore,"  which 
comprised  an  equally  large  quantity.  Investment  cost  in  the  ore 
acquisitions  during  these  years  was,  therefore,  quite  low  per  ton  of 
ore  in  the  ground.  Th6  reason  for  this  was  that  with  the  enhanced 
value  of  ore  the  new  leases  were  made  at  higher  rates  of  royalty 
instead  of  by  paying  very  large  bonuses.  As  a  consequence,  the 
investment  cost  to  the  Steel  Corporation  was,  in'  general,  compar- 
atively small.  For  the  same  reason  the  value  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's equity  in  this  new  ore  was  small  also.     In  the  case  of  the  "Hill 
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•  ore,"  as  shown  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  an  extortionate  rate  of  royalty 
was  fixed.  The  Steel  Corporation  made  no  investment,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  made  improvements  included  in  the  figure  given  above. 
The  Steel  Corporation  paid  this  high  royalty,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Bureau  (see  Part  I,  p.  322),  in  order  to  obtain  control  of  this  ore  supply 
and  to  prevent  others  from  getting  it.  The  high  royalty  paid  was 
not  evidence  of  the  real  value  of  the  ore,  but  of  what  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration was  willing  to  pay  in  order  to  control  the  Lake  ore  business. 
In  any  case  the  very  fact  that  it  paid  such  excessively  high  royalty 
makes  it  evident  that  the  Steel  Corporation  had  no  equity  value 
whatever  in  this  leasehold.  Indeed,  this  leasehold  contract  should 
be  regarded  as  an  onerous  obligation,  rather  than  an  additional  invest- 
ment. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Steel  Corporation 
added  nothing  to  its  property  account  or  to  its  investment  by  reason 
of  the  "Hill  lease." 

It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  with  respect  to  the  fee  properties 
and  leaseholds  originally  acquired  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  the 
enhancement  in  the  value  of  Lake  ore  between  1901  and  1910  resulted 
in  a  considerable  appreciation  of  the  property  interests  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  therein.  Such  appreciation  is  not  a  part,  however,  of 
the  investment  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  therefore  is  not  included 
in  these  computations  of  investment  in  ore.  A  new  concern  entering 
the  ore-mining  business  at  the  present  time,  however,  would  be 
obliged,  probably,  to  pay  more  for  Lake  ore  deposits  than  the  invest- 
ment cost  in  1901. 

Section  4.  EfiFect  of  excessive  ore  profits  on  competitors  buying  ore  in 
tlie  open  market. 

Just  how  much  of  the  average  profit  of  $0.66  per  ton  on  Lake  ore 
above  shown  for  the  period  1902  to  1906  is  in  excess-of  a  reasonable 
profit  can  not,  of  course,  be  stated  in  the  absence  of  any  general 
agreement  as  to  what  is  a  reasonable  return  for  the  Lake  ore  busiaess 
as  conimonly  conducted,  nor  in  the  absence  of  more  defiinite  infor- 
mation as  to  investment.  If,  however,  it  be  assumed  that  of  the 
total  profit  of  SO. 66  per  ton  no  more  than  $0.25  per  ton  is  in  excess 
of  a  fair  profit,  this  becomes  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products. 

For  the  period  1902  to  1906  it  required  on  the  average  1.86  gross 
tons  of  Lake  ores  (Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer)  to  produce  a  gross 
ton  of  pig  iron  for  the  Lake  ore-using  districts  collectively.  It  fol- 
lows that  if  the  excess  of  profit  is  assumed  at  $0.25  per  ton  of  ore  it 
would  amount  to  $0.47  per  ton  in  the  book  cost  of  iron. 

Assuming  that  one-half  the  average  profit  was  in  excess  of  a  rea- 
sonable amount,  i.  e.,  $0.33,  this  would  amount  per  ton  of  pig  iron 
to  about  $0.61. 
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As  to  the  average  profit  on  ore  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910, . 
its  highly  excessive  character  is  obvious.  If  either  $0.40  or  $0.33 
per  ton  be  assumed  as  a  reasonable  profit  for  Lake  ore  mining  com- 
panies in  general,  then  it  is  evident  that  for  a  concern  situated  like 
the  Steel  Corporation  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit  should  be  even 
lower.  This  is  because  its  ore  business  lacks  some  of  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  ordin&,ry  mining  risks  for  two  reasons:  First,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  its  mining  operations,  the  ordinary  risks,  such  as 
pinching  out  of  ore  deposits,  water  in  mines,  accidents,  etc.,  are  so 
equalized  in  the  average  cost  that  variations  on  these  accounts  do 
not  seriously  affect  its  operations;  second,  owing  to  the  f^t  that 
it  consumes  practically  all  its  own  ore  and  has  an  assured  market 
for  its  output,  while  its  iron  and  steel  products  are  so  various  and 
are  sold  in  so  many  markets  that  it  is  always  able  to  do  a  large  part 
of  the  business.  It  is  true  that  for  some  iron  and  steel  products 
there  are  large  fiuctuations  in  demand  between  years  of  great  indus- 
trial prosperity  and  years  of  industrial  depression,  but  there  is  never 
any  question  as  to  the  revival  of  the  iron  and  steel  business  after 
periods  of  depression,  since  its  products  are  fundamental  require- 
ments of  modern  industry,  transportation,-  and  agriculture. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  considered  that  the  Steel  Corporation 
occupies,  with  respect  to  iron  ore  and  various  steel  products,  a 
monopolistic  position,  and  that  it  is  of  great  public  concern,  there- 
fore, that  the  profit  should  not  be  more  than  a  reasonable  one. 

It  is  obvious  that  excessive  profits  on  Lake  ore  tend  directly  to 
handicap  effective  competition  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  and 
steel  by  concerns  which  do  not  produce  their  requirements,  or  the 
bulk  of  their  requirements,  of  ore.  This  policy  of  maintaining 
high  prices  for  ore  tends,  in  other  words,  to  put  the  whole  iron  and 
steel  market  on  an  inflated  cost  and  price  basis  to  the  probable 
disadvantage  of  the  consumer  and  to  the  certain  disadvantage  of 
the  small  nonintegrated  producer.  There  are  a  number  of  such 
producers,  especially  of  pig  iron,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  able 
to  exist  and  pay  prices  for  ore  which  return  any  such  rates  of 
profit  to  the  producer  is  an  indication  of  unreasonable  profits  on 
finished  iron  and  steel  products  by  at  least  some  steel  concerns 
which  produce  their  own  ore.  It  is  true  that  such  integrated  con- 
cerns do  not  sell  much  pig  iron  and  sell  very  little  crude  steel  on  the 
open  market,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  conditions  of  competition 
in  the  sale  of  finished  steel  products  might  be  such  that  these  exces- 
sive antecedent  profits  on  ore  would  largely  be  lost  as  the  result  of 
low-sale  prices  of  finished  products.  That  this  has  not  been  the  case 
in  general,  however,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  profits  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  given  in  Part  I,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  average  rate 
of  profit  on  the  Steel  Corporation's  total  investment  (this  comparison 
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including  profits  and  investment  in  transportation)  was  12  per  cent 
for  the  ten-year  period  1901  to  1910.  Any  sucli  rate  of  profit  for  a 
concern  handling  over  50  per  cent  of  the  steel  business  of  the  coun- 
try must  be  considered  a  very  liberal  one.  Of  course,  for  particular 
products  where  unusual  conditions  of  compeitition  were  met  the 
results  might  depart  rather  widely  from  this  average. 

Section  5.  Effect  of  excessive  ore  profits  on  costs  and  profits  of  fin- 
ished steel  products. 

Quite  distinct  from  the  effect  of  excessive  ore  prices  in  handicap- 
ping competition  in  the, production  of  iron  and  steel  is  the  effect  of 
such  prices  upon  costs  and  profits  of  finished  iron  and  steel  products 
for  the  same  companies  that  produce  their  ore.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  consumer,  as  well  as  of  the  independent  iron  and  steel 
manufacturer,  an  excessive  profit  on  ore  is  an  important  matter.  As 
already  shown,  $0.25  on  a  ton  of  ore  means  about  $0.47  in  a  ton  of 
pig  iron.  In  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  steel  ingots  there  is  a 
cumulative  increase,  while  in  the  conversion  of  ingots  into  steel  rails 
there  would  be  a  further  cumulative  increase.  Starting,  therefore, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  excessive  amount  contained  in  "this 
average  profit  of  $0.66  per  ton  for  Lake  ore  in  1902  to  1906  was  only 
S0.25  per  ton  of  ore,  this  excessive  profit  finally  becomes,  as  aresult 
of  the  cumulative  process  just  described,  about  $0.55  in  a  ton  of 
steel  rails. 

For  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  the  same  assumption  that  more 
than  10.40  per  ton  was  an  unreasonable  profit  may  be  made.  A 
profit  of  $0.40  per  ton  is  equivalent  to  9  per  cent  on  the  estimated 
ore  investment.  This  assumed  profit  per  ton  compared  with  the 
actual  profit  of  $1.30,  indicates  an  excessive  profit  of  $0.90,  and  the 
excessive  cost  of  pig  iron  resulting  therefrom  would  be  no  less 
than  $1.72  for  all  pig  iron  combined.  Or,  taking  the  two  principal 
grades  separately,  the  profit  for  Bessemer  ore,  namely,  $1.76  in  1910 
(see  p.  497),  would  be  excessive  by  $1.36  per  ton  of  ore,  which 
would  amount  to  $2.48  per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron.  For  Bessemer 
rails,  this  excessive  profit  would  amount  to  $2.68  per  ton.  Simi- 
larly for  non-Bessemer  ore,  profits  of  $0.82  in  1910  (see  p.  497), 
would  be  excessive  by  $0.42  per  ton  of  ore,  which  would  amount  to 
$0.86  per  ton  of  basic  pig  iron. 

It  should  be  repeated  that  the  Bureau  in  these  computations  is 
not  attempting  to  say  to  just  what  extent  the  profit  in  question  is 
unreasonable,  but,  instead,  to  present  information  which  will  permit 
of  individual  opinion  on  this  point  and  to  indicate  the  significance 
of  any  such  excessive  profit  in  the  succeeding  stages  of  iron  and  steel 
manufacture. 
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Section  6.  Transportation  profits  on  Steel  Corporation's  own  ore,  for 
1902-1906,  and  for  1910. 

Ore  raileoads. — While  ore-mining  companies  generally  in  1902 
to  1906,  and  the  Steel  Corporation  in  particular  in  1910,  made  large 
profits  on  the  sale  of  ore,  as  shown  above,  the  Steel  Corporation  in 
addition  made  large  profits  from  the  transportation  of  ore,  particu- 
larly on  its  ore  railroads  in  the  Lake  ore  region.  For  the  period  1902 
to  1906  the  total  amounts  of  such  profits  have  been  shown  (see 
p.  327),  but  not  for  1910.  The  real  significance  of  these  profits  is 
best  appreciated,  however,  by  a  comparison  of  the  profit  with  the 
investment,  and  the  determination  of  the  rate  of  return  thereon. 

For  the  two  railroads  on  the  Lake  ore  ranges,  namely,  the  Duluth 
&  Iron  Range  Railroad  and  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Railway, 
data  as  to  the  investment  in  physical  property  and  networking  capital, 
compiled  from  reports  made  by  these  railroad  companies  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  may 
be  used  for  comparison  with  the  net  earnings  for  the  calendar  years 
in  question.  The  average  investment  for  the  five-year  period  1902 
to  1906,  and  the  investment  in  1910,  were  as  follows: 


Average, 
1902-1906. 


1910 


Duluth  &  Iron  Eange  R.  R 

Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Ry 

Total 


817,707,500 
16,777,900 


$24,388,900 
32, 143, 900 


34,485,400 


56,532,800 


The  investment  in  physical  property  is  based  on  the  data  reported 
as  to  cost  of  road  and  equipment.  As  these  railroads  are  common 
carriers,  such  a  basis  for  this  part  of  the  investment  is  proper  for  the 
determination  of  rates  of  earnings. 

While  these  properties  were  not  used  exclusively  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  ore,  yet  ore  constituted  the  great  bulk  of  the  traffic.  Thus, 
for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906,  the  proportion  of  ore  earnings 
to  total  gross  earnings  was  83  per  cent  for  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range 
and  89  per  cent  for  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern.  In  1910  the 
percentages  of  earnings  from  ore  trafiic  to  total  gross  earnings  were 
87  per  cent  and  90  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  average  net  earnings  of  these  railroads  by  calendar  years  for 
the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  and  the  net  earnings  for  the  year 
1910,  were  as  follows: 


Average, 
1902-1906. 


1910 


Duluth  &  Iron  Range  R.  R 

Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Ry 

Total 


$3,140,600 
3,685,300 


S4, 258,200 
7,360,600 


6,825,900 


11,618,8 
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Comparing  the  average  net  earnings  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to 
1906  with  the  average  investment  in  physical  property  and  net  work- 
ing capital  in  that  period  indicates  a  rate  of  profit  for  the  Duluth  & 
Iron  Range  of  17.7  per  cent,  and  for  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern 
of  22  per  cent.  Similarly,  for  the  year  1910  the  indicated  rates  of 
profit  were  17.5  per  cent  and  22.9  per  cent,  respectively.  For  1910 
the  earnings  of  the  Duluth  Missabe  &  Northern  are  admittedly 
understated  on  account  of  slightly  excessive  depreciation  charges. 

The  average  rates  of  profit  for  these  two  ore  railroads  were  un- 
doubtedly excessively  high,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
these  roads  occupied  a  substantially  monopolistic  position  with 
respect  to  their  trafiic  and  that  as  common  carriers  they  were  under 
obligation  to  charge  only  reasonable  rates. 

A  marked  reduction  in  the  rates  on  ore  was  made  in  1911.  (See  p. 
506.) 

While  the  Steel  Corporation  obtained  large  profits  also  from  certain 
ore  docks  at  lower  Lake  ports  and  from  certain  railways  carrying  ore 
from  lower  Lake  ports  to  its  manufacturing  plants,  particularly  the 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  running  from  Conneaut  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  it  is  not  possible  to  segregate  these  ore  transportation 
profits  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  for  the  two  ore  railroads 
in  the  Lake  ore  region.  The  Steel  Corporation  does,  however,  segre- 
gate such  profits  with  respect  to  the  ore  docks,  the  Bessemer  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  and  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railway  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  its  net  cost  of  iron  ore  at  the  furnace.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  segregate  the  profit  on  ore  for  the  Union  Railroad  oper- 
ating in  the  Pittsburgh  district  nor  for  certain  smaller  railways. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  however,  a  profit  on  ore  is  not  always 
earned,  as  their  operations  are  sometimes  conducted  at  a  loss.  In 
1910  the  profit  earned  on  ore  by  the  Pittsburgh  &  Conneaut  Dock  Co. 
and  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  combined,  according  to  the 
books  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  was  about  $1,600,000,  which  was 
equivalent  to  about  $0.27  per  ton  for  all  ore  received  by  the  plants 
served  by  these  two  facilities  in  that  year,  and  about  $0.08  per  ton 
on  the  basis  of  all  the  Lake  ore  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron  by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  that  year. 

Lake  transportation. — For  the  transportation  -of  ore  on  the 
Great  Lakes  the  Steel  Corporation  operates  through  a  subsidiary 
company — the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.  To  indicate  the  rate  of 
profit  earned  in  this  branch  of  the  transportation  business,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  the  investment  of  this  company  in  the  year  1910, 
the  earnings  in  that  year,  and  the  rate  of  return  on  the  investment. 
The  conditions  during  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  were  sub- 
stantiallv  similar. 
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About  90  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  carried  by  this  company  in  its 
own  boats  was  ore.  The  rates  charged  by  the  Pittsburgh  vSteamship 
Co.  for  the  transportation  of  ore  were  the  prevailing  rates  in  the 
business.  A  considerable  part  of  the  ore  required  by  the  Steel . 
Corporation,  however,  was  brought  down  to  lower  Lake  ports,  not 
in  its  own  vessels  but  in  chartered  vessels.  The  working  capital  of 
.the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.  was  employed  partly  in  the  operation 
of  its  own  boats  and  partly  in  chartering  other  vessels  from  which 
some  profit  was  earned  by  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.,  but  in 
which  it  had  no  investment,  except  in  working  capital.  For 
these  reasons,  the  investment  in  working  capital  which  should  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  determination  of  the  rate  of  earnings 
from  the  operation  of  Lake  ore  vessels,  should  be  exclusive  of  such 
working  capital  as  was  employed  for  other  purposes  than  the  opera- 
tion of  its  own  vessels. 

The  investment  of  the-  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.  in  physical 
property  in  1910  was  $23,885,833,  and  the  average  net  working 
capital  required  for  the  operation  of  its  own  vessels  was  about  .?1,800,- 
000.     The  total  investment  therefore  amounted  to  $25,685,833. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.  in  1910  (exclud- 
ing the  profit  from  the  employment  of  chartered  vessels)  amounted 
to  $2,680,016.  Comparing  these  net  earnings  with  the  total  invest- 
ment given  above,  the  rate  of  return  thereon  in  1910'  was  10.4  per 
cent.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  rate  of  profit  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Steamship  Co.  in  the  operation  of  its  Lake  ore  boats  was  not  extraor- 
dinarily large. 

While  the  Lake  ore  transportation  business  apparently  has  not 
been  free  from  combinations  and  artificial  control  of  rates,  the 
opportunities  for  competition  are  probably  too  great  to  make  exces- 
sively high  rates  possible  in  a  permanent  way.  The  differences  in 
the  rates  of  return  from  its  two  ore  railroads  in  1910,  namely,  17.5 
per  cent  and  22.9  per  cent  for  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Eange  Railroad  and 
the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Railway,  respectively,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  its  Lake  ore  fieet,  on  the  other  hand,  namely,  10.4  per 
cent,  illustrate,  .therefore,  the  differences  between  the  profit  from 
monopolistic  transportation  agencies  and  from  transportation  agencies 
whose  business  is  exposed  in  a  large  measure  to  competitive  influences. 

Section  7.  Effect  of  excessive  ore-transportation  profits  of  Steel  Cor- 
poration. 

The  average  transportation  profit  for  the  Steel  Corporation  on  its 
own  ore  over  its  ore-carrying  railroads  and  in  Lake  vessels,  as 
computed  by  the  Bureau  for  the  period  1902-1906,  amounted  to 
$0.61  per  ton  averaged  on  the  total  ore  deUveries  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration at  lower  Lake  ports,  while  for  the  year  1910  it  was  10.57 
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per  ton.i  There  can  be  no  question  that  these  transportation  profits 
were  grossly  excessive.  Convincing  evidence  of  this  is,  indeed, 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  Steel  Corporation's  principal  ore  roads, 
the  Duluth  &  Iron  Kange  and  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern,  have 
recently  reduced  their  rates  by  $0.20  per  ton  for  the  haul  from 
Mesabi  mines  to  upper  Lake  ports,  which  was  formerly  SO. 80  per  ton, 
and  by  $0.30  to  $0.40  for  the  Vermilion  mines,  which  formerly  had 
rates  of  from  $0.90  to  $1  per  ton;  the  rates  from  both  ranges  are 
now  $0.60  per  ton.  Since  these  reductions  in  the  rates  do  not  involve 
any  reduction  in  operating  expenses,  it  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  an  admission  by  the  Steel  Corporation  itself  that  the  former  rates 
were  unreasonable.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  present  reduced 
rate  of  $0.60  per  ton  is  stUl  excessive.  This  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  phenomenally  low  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  gross  earnings 
for  these  ore  roads.  Thus  the  1912  ratio  of  the  Duluth,  Missabe  & 
Northern  Railway  was  about  46  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  Duluth  & 
Iron  Range  Railroad  was  45J  per  cent,  against  an  average  for  all 
railroads  in  the  United  States  in  1911  of  69  per  cent.  In  1910,  before 
these  rates  were  reduced,  the  operating  ratios  were  much  lower  still, 
namely,  30  per  cent  and  36.6  per  cent,  respectively. 

Moreover,  the  rates  of  the  Steel  Corporation  over  its  principal 
railroad  south  of  the  Lakes,  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie,  are  un- 
doubtedly excessive,  whUe  the  dockage  charges  at  lower  Lake  ports 
are  also  unduly  large. 

While  integration  of  industry  to  permit  of  large-scale  operations 
at  minimum  costs  is  desirable,  these  enormous  profits  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  on  the  transportation  of  ore  present  a  problem  of  very 
great  importance.  It  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  these  raiboads 
are  owned  by  the  Steel  Corporation  the  excessive  profits  thus  earned 
on  transportation  could  be  used,  if  necessary,  to  the  very  great 
disadvantage  of  competitors  in  the  sale  of  steel  products.  It  is 
true  that  owing  to  price  agreements  and  price  understandings  in 
the  steel  industry,  these  profits  have  been  retained  by  the  Steel 
Corporation  instead  of  being  thus  used  as  a  competitive  weapon. 
Nevertheless,  the  possibility  of  their  being  so  used  is  always  present. 

The  situation,  therefore,  is  this :  Integration  of  the  steel  industry 
with  respect  to  transportation  thus  far,  instead  of  working  to  the 
advantage  of  the  pubhc  in  the  form  of  lower  rates  to  all  shippers 
and  lower  prices,  has  inured  almost  wholly  to  the  benefit  of  a  great 
combination.  On  the  other  hand,  to  let  the  Steel  Corporation 
retain  this  advantage  of  low  transportation  cost  and  to  let  this  work 

1  The  average  in  1910  was  lower,  partly  on  account  ol  the  large  tonnage  hauled  by  the  Great  Northern 
E.  E.  in  connection  with  the  "Hill  ore"  mined  and  shipped  in  that  year,  and  partly  because  certain 
minor  transportation  profits  were  computed  by  the  Bureau  for  the  earlier  period  which  are  not  considered 
by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  its  determination  of  intercompany  profits  in  cost. 
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itself  out  in  the  form  of  lower  prices  might  be  undesirable,  because  it 
would  tend  to  give  the  Steel  Corporation  an  unreasonable  and  unde- 
sirable advantage  over  competitors  ui  the  sale  of  finished  products. 

This  situation  clearly  raises  the  question  whether  the  interests 
of  the  public  may  not  require  the  separation  from  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion of  the  railroad  properties  in  the  Lake  ore  region.  This  would 
stop  what  is  unquestionably  an  evil,  namely,  the  imposition  of  high 
rates  upon  competitors'  shipments,  which  puts  them  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage, while,  at  the  same  time,  forcing  them  by  reason  of  this 
very  fact  to  contribute  unduly  to  the  profits  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 
If  this  were  done,  the  iron  and  steel  making  concerns  would  be  sub- 
stantially on  an  equal  basis  so  far  as  transportation  over  these  rail- 
roads is  concerned. 

While  in  the  case  of  integration  of  ordinary  manufacturing  busi- 
ness it  may  be  entirely  proper  that  the  most  enterprising  concern 
should  reap  the  benefit  of  its  activity,  it  is  unquestionably  different 
in  the  case  of  a  public  utility,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  railroad. 
Competition  in  the  construction  of  railroads  is  often  impracticable. 
Moreover,  the  important  ore  railroads  of  the  Steel  Corporation  were 
obtained,  not  through  superior  abUity,  eflS.ciency,  or  foresight,  but  sim- 
ply through  superior  command  of  capital  as  a  rejult  of  combination. 
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CHAPTEE  XXII. 
INVESTMENT  AND  PROFIT,  BY  PRODUCTS,  1902-1906. 

Section  1,  Introductory. 

The  margins  of  profit  per  ton  between  the  average  selling  prices 
and  the  average  net  costs  of  various  products  for  large  and  well 
integrated  manufacturing  companies  for  the  five-year  period  1902 
to  1906,  whose  costs  have  been  shown  in  Chapter  IX  of  this  report 
may  be  compared  with  the  estimated  investment  per  ton  in  order  to 
determine  the  rate  of  profit  on  investment.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
assumed  that  these  costs  represent  practically  complete  integration 
costs  with  respect  to  the  production  of  raw  materials,  such  as  ore  and 
coke,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products.  This,  however, 
is  not  strictly  the  case,  as  only  one  of  the  large  companies  whose  costs 
are  included  in  the  averag?  was  completely  integrated.  In  so  far  as 
these  average  costs  do  not  correspond  to  a  complete  integration  of 
the  busiaess,  the  investment  assumed  to  be  necessary  is  exaggerated 
and  the  rate  of  profit  on  the  investment  required  is  understated. 
The  discrepancy  on  this  account,  however,  is  not  very  great,  and  the 
computed  rates  of  profit,  therefore,  are  not  materially  lower  than 
would  be  obtained  if  the  basis  of  the  computation  with  respect  to 
costs  and  margtas  of  profit  corresponded  exactly  to  the. assumed 
condition  of  complete  integration.  It  should  be  noted  further  that 
these  costs  take  no  account  of  intercompany  profit  from  transporta- 
tion, and,  hence,  no  consideration  need  be  given  in  this  connection 
to  any  investment  in  transportation  facihties. 

The  products  for  which  the  computations  of  investment  and  profit 
are  made  in  this  chapter  embrace  Bessemer  pig  iron,  large  Bessemer 
billets,  and  Bessemer  steel  rails.  As  Bessemer  ingots  are  not  ordi- 
narily sold  in  commerce,  they  are  not  considered  here.  It  is  desired 
to  arrive  at  the  necessary  investment  per  ton  for  each  of  these  prod- 
ucts in  order  to  make  comparisons  with  the  profit  per  ton,  i.  e.,  the 
difference  between  the  net  cost  and  the  average  selling  price. 

In  making  this  computation  it  is  convenient  to  work  for  each 
product  with  a  typical  production  and  amount  of  investment,  the 
results  being  reduced  to  figures  of  investment  and  profit  per  ton. 
For  this  reason  the  Bureau  has  assumed  the  production  of  a  typical 
integrated  concern  comprising  ore  and  coal  mines,  coke  ovens,  blast 
furnaces ,  steel  works ,  rolling  mills ,  and  accessory  plants .  The  require- 
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ments  of  raw  material  resources  and  plant  capacity  are,  therefore, 
isolated  for  each  particular  product,  but  it  is  assumed  in  each  case 
that  these  form  merely  a  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  investment 
for  such  an  integrated  concern  utilized  for  the  production  of  various 
other  products. 

Section  2.  Eequirements  of  raw  materials  per  annum  and  total  sup- 
plies assumed. 

In  order  to  determine  the  approximate  investment  in  raw  material 
resources,  plants,  etc.,  for  each  product,  the  Bureau  has  assumed,  as 
a  basis,  an  ore  consumption  of  1,000,000  tons  per  annum.  For  the 
period  1902  to  1906,  as  already  noted,  about  1.84  tons  of  Bessemer 
ore  were  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron.  Hence, 
1,000,000  tons  of  ore  would  produce  544,500  tons  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron.  .A  small  part  of  the  scrap  produced,  however,  would  be  used 
with  such  pig  iron  in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  ingots.  In  making 
steel  rails,  about  25  per  cent  of  the  scrap  from  converter  and  rolling 
mills  can  be  economically  remelted  in  cupola  furnaces,  while  in  making 
billets  about  50  per  cent  of  the  scrap  can  be  reworked  in  this  way, 
However,  as  there  is  about  twice  as  much  scrap  recovered  in  mak- 
ing rails  as  in  making  billets,  nearly  as  large  a  quantity  of  scrap 
can  be  reworked  for  a  given  tonnage  of  rails  as  for  the  same  tonnage 
of  billets.  It  would  require  about  106  tons  of  pig  iron  and  scrap 
to  make  100  tons  of  Bessemer  ingots,  about  131  tons  of  Bessemer 
ingots  to 'make  100  tons  of  rails,  and  about  115  tons  of  Bessemer 
ingots  to  make  100  tons  of  large  billets.  In  the  manufacture  of 
rails  there  would  be  a  large  amount  of  scrap,  only  a  part  of  which 
could,  as  just  explained,  be  used  in  cupolas  in  the  manufacture  of 
ingots  (the  remainder  being  sold  or  used  elsewhere  in  the  works). 
On  this  basis,  544,500  tons  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  together  with  the 
quantity  of  scrap  which  could  be  reworked  (which  would  be  about 
the  same  for  either  rail  or  billet  ingots),  would  produce,  roughly, 
555,000  tons  of  Bessemer  ingots,  and  425,000  tons  of  Bessemer  raik, 
or  480,000  tons  of  large  Bessemer  billets.' 

As  stated  above,  the  typical  plant  in  question  would  require 
1,000,000  tons  of  ore  annually.  Most  manufacturing  companies  aim, 
to  make  sufficient  depreciation  allowances,  etc.,  to  replace  the  capital 
invested  in  plant  in  about  20  years.  This,  however,  does  not  neces- 
sarily fix  the  limit  of  a  reasonable  supply  of  ore  in  reserve.  Under 
some  conditions  of  ownership  and  commerce,  with  respect  to  ore 
property,  very  little  in  the  way  of  ore  reserves  is  required  by  manu- 
facturing   companies,    while    imder    other    circumstances    prudent 

lit  should  te  noted  that  the  tonnage  of  ingots  is  gross,  and  includes  reworked  material;  therefore 
the  tonnage  of  ingots  exceeds  the  tonnage  of  pig  iron.  The  tonnage  of  finished  product  i3  less  thai^ 
that  of  pig  iron. 
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management  demands  a  considerable  reserve  on  account  of  tlie 
danger  that  the  available  sources  of  supply  may  be  all  taken  up  by 
other  manufacturers  or  cornered  by  ore  merchants.  Under  the 
existing  conditions  in  the  Lake  ore  business  there  is  no  doubt  that 
considerable  ore  reserves  are  desirable,  but  these  conditions  are 
themselves  the  result,  in  part,  of  more  or  less  monopolistic  practices  in 
the  acquisition  of  ore  supply,  *nd  especially  of  the  policy  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  in  this  respect.  Under  such  conditions  it  seems  plain, 
therefore,  that  exceedingly  large  ore  reserves  should  not  be  accepted 
as  a  basis  of  necessary  investment,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting manufacturing  profits. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  the  Bureau  is  of  the  opinion 
that  a  30-year  ore  supply  is  ample  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
reWm  on  investment.  While  the  assumed  duration  of  the  ore  supply 
and  the  investment  in  ore  would  affect  the  total  investment  required 
for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  and  steel  products,  nevertheless  the 
difference  in  investment  between  a  30-year  supply  of  ore  and  a  50- 
year  supply  would  be  only  about  $2  to  $3  per  ton  of  ore,  or  |4  to  $6 
per  ton  of  pig  iron.  Siich  a  difference  would  constitute  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  investment  assumed,  either  for  the  production  of 
pig  iron  or  for  finished  steel  products. 

The  actual  conditions,  with  regard  to  obtaining  a  supply  of  coke, 
are  sufficiently  like  those  existing  for  iron  ore  to  justify  assuming  a 
reserve  sufficient  for  a  30-year  term  of  operation.  The  coke  required 
to  smelt  1,000,000  tons  of  ore  per  annum  would  be  about  629,500  net 
tons.  As  the  yield  of  good  coking  coal  is  about  67  per  cent  of  coke, 
such  a  coke  consumption  would  call  for  about  939,000  tons  of  coking 
coal  per  annum.  A  30-year  supply  of  coking  coal,  therefore,  would 
be  28,170,000  tons. 

Some  large  steel  companies  purchase  their  supply,  or  the  bulk  of 
their  supply,  of  steam  or  heating  coal  or  have  natural-gas  properties 
to  furnish  the  necessary  fuel.  Others  mine  their  own  coal,  and, 
therefore,  an  allowance  for  such  a  supply  may  be  included  in  this 
computation.  For  a  plant  consuming  1,000,000  tons  of  ore  annually 
in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  rolled  products  of  Bessemer  steel,  not 
having  natural-gas  property,  the  annual  rdquirements  of  such  coal 
would  probably  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  150,000  tons.  A  30-year 
supply  on  this  basis  would  be  4,500,000  tons. 

In  the  case  of  limestone,  the  deposits  are  so  abundant  that  there  is 
not  the  same  incentive  to  obtain  reserves  necessary  to  cover  a  long- 
period  of  operation.  A  considerable  supply  would  be  required,  how- 
ever, for  economical  working,  and,  as  the  investment  is.  not  large  in 
any  case,  it  ia  convenient  to  assume  a  30-year  supply  in  this  instance 
also. 
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A  little  less  than  one-half  ton  of  limestone  is  necessary  in  the  pro- 
duction of  one  ton  of  pig  iron  from  Lake  ore.  The  annual  requirement 
of  limestone,  therefore,  would  be  about  250,000  tons,  and  a  30-year 
supply  on  that  "basis  would  be  7,500,000  tons.  Other  things  being 
equal,  a  little  more  limestone  is  necessary  in  the  production  of  basic 
pig  iron  than  in  the  production  of  Bessemer,  on  account  of  the  lower 
average  yield  of  non-Bessemer  Lake  ores,  but  the  difference  in  invest- 
ment would  be  too  small  to  be  taken  into  consideration  here. 

Section  3.  Approximate  investment  required  in  raw  materials. 

Lake  ore. — As  stated  above,  the  typical  plant  here  under  consider- 
ation is  assumed  to  have  a  reserve  of  30,000,000  tons  of  ore.  As 
shown  in  Chapter  XXI,  an  allowance  of  $0.10  to  $0.15  per  ton  for 
investment  in  ore  in  the  ground,  taking  a  reserve  comprisiag  both  fee 
and  leasehold  property,  would  be  sufficiently  lai^e  for  a  concern 
operating  during  the  period  1902  to  1906,  and  this  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  a  concern  having  leaseholds  only.  Any  subsequent  in- 
crease in  ore  values  would,  of  course,  have  no  relation  to  the  costs  or 
profits  during  that  period.  The  above  estimates  for  ore  in  the 
ground  are  sufficiently  large,  moreover,  to  cover  the  necessary  current 
improvements  in  the  development  of  ore-mining  property.  It  would 
not,  however,  include  the  requirements  of  working  capital  for  mining 
ore;  a  proper  allowance  for  working  capital  is  made  later.  On  the 
basis  of  $0.10  to  $0.15  per  ton  in  the  ground  for  ore  reserves  and 
improvements,  the  investment  in  a  30-year  supply  at  the  rate  of 
1,000,000  tons  per  annum  would  represent  a  total  investment  of  from 
$3,000,000  to  $4,500,000. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  inasmuch  as  this  esti- 
mate of  investment  is  made  for  an  integrated  concern  producing 
various  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  products  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have,  in  the  aggregate,  much  larger  ore  reserves,  consisting  of  both 
Bessemer  and  non-Bessemer  ore,  which,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  their  occurrence  in  the  Lake-ore  region,  would,  to  some  extent,  be 
found  together  in  the  same  ore  deposits.  However,  for  a  particular 
Bessemer  iron  or  steel  product  here  under  consideration,  only  the 
necessary  requirements  for  such  product  are  taken  account  of. 

CoNNELLSviLLE  COKE. — The  average  fixed  investment  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  in  coking-coal  and  coke  property,  as  computed  by  the 
Bureau  for  the  period  1901  to  1910,  was  $7.40  per  ton  of  coke  produced. 
This  investment  covered  the  mine  improvements  and  the  coke  ovens 
as  well  as  the  coal  in  the  ground.  This  figure  did  not  include  invest- 
ment in  coal  other  than  coking  coal.  As  an  averfige  figure  of  invest- 
ment per  ton  of  coke  produced,  it  is  undoubtedly  too  high  to  be 
representative  of  general  conditions  during  the  period  1902  to  1906. 
77232°— 13 35 
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Taking  the  large  steel  companies  as  they  were  organized  at  that 
time,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  Connellsville  coal  did  not  cost  them, 
on  the  average,  over  $1,000  to  $1,200  per  acre.  The  original  cost  of 
the  Steel  Corporation's  coking  coal  to  its  principal  coke-prodxicing 
subsidiary  (H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.)  was,  of  course,  very  much  less  than 
this.  However,  as  the  holdings  of  coking-  coal  lands  of  this  company 
were  largely  acquired  long  before  the  period  here  under  consideration, 
the  low  figures  of  earlier  years  should  not  be  used  in  this  computation. 

As  a  rough  average,  the  yield  of  good  Connellsville  coking  coal  per 
acre  may  be  set  at  about  10,000  tons.  On  this  basis,  an  average 
investment  of  $1,000  to  $1,200  per  acre  would  be  equivalent  to  $0.10 
to  $0.12  per  ton.  Moreover,  there  is  a  large  supply  of  less  expen- 
sive coking  coal  available,  such,  for  instance,  as  that,  of  the  Poca- 
hontas district,  which  is  entirely  suitable  for  blast-furnace  coke.  It 
might  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  a  large  steel  concern  would  have 
some  of  this  coal,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Connellsville  district.  The 
Bureau  is  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  an  average  investment  of 
from  $0.10  to  $0.12  per  ton  for  a  reserve  of  coking  coal  would  be 
reasonable.  For  the  28,170,000  net  tons  of  coking  coal  required  in 
the  case  of  each  of  the  products  here  discussed  this  would  mean  a 
total  investment  in  coking  .coal  of  from  $2,817,000  to  $3,380,000.  To 
this  should  be  added  the  investment  required  in  mine  improvements, 
equipment,  and  miscellaneous  facilities  for  mining  the  coal,  which 
may  be  placed  at  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000.  The  investment  in 
an  ordinary  beehive  coke  oven  may  be  placed  at  from  $750  to  $1,000, 
or,  say,  from  about  $1.50  to  $2  per  ton  of  coke  produced.  On  this 
basis  it  would  require  an  investment  in  ovens  of  approximately 
$1,000,000  to  $1,500,000  to  produce  the  annual  requirement  of 
629,500  tons  of  coke  here  assumed  to  be  necessary. 

Steam  coal  ok  gas. — The  requirement  for  other  coal  for  steam 
and  heating,  as  stated  above,  was  4,500,000  tons  for  a  30-year 
supply.  The  investment  in  such  a  supply,  including  necessary 
mining  improvements  and  equipment,  may  be  placed  at,  approxi- 
mately, $500,000  to  $1,000,000,  according  to  the  location,  quality, 
and  other  conditions.  A  considerable  part  of  this  would  be  for  the 
improvements. 

In  the  case  of  concerns  having  a  supply  of  natural  gas  the  invest- 
ment would  probably  be  somewhat  less.  For  the  purposes  of  this  dis- 
cussion, however,  the  foregoing  estimates  may  be  regarded  as  cover- 
ing this  supply  of  fuel  for  power  and  heating  purposes  if  either  coal 
or  gas  were  employed. 

Limestone. — The  investment  in  limestone  property  is  compara- 
tively small  per  ton  of  output.  The  cost  of  a  limestone  quarry  which 
ivould  yield  the  above-noted  annual  supply   (250,000  tons)  for  a 
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30-year  period  may,  be  safely  estimated  as  not  more  than  $75,000  to 
$150,000. 

Section  4.  Approximate  investment  required  in  manufacturing  plants. 

Blast  ftirnaces. — For  the  determination  of  an  average  investmjent 
in  blast  furnaces  per  ton  of  production  the  Bureau  had  very  exten- 
sive data.  As  stated  in  Part  I,  it  obtained  from  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion a  detailed  schedule  of  all  of  its  manufacturing  properties  as  of 
Januasry  1,  1908,  distinguishing  real  estate  from  plants,  and,  more- 
over, listing  separately  each  particular  kind  of  plant,  as,  for  instance, 
blast  furnaces,  Bessemer  works,  open^hearth  furnaces,  rolling  mills 
for  each  kind  of  rolled  product,  as  well  as  auxiliary  plants  (such  as 
power  plants,  shops,  and  pumping  plants).  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  real  estate,  as  well  as  much  of  the  miscellaneous  property,  such 
as  auxiliary  plants,  had  to  be  distributed  among  the  different  manu- 
facturing departments,  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  allocations  of 
a  more  or  less  arbitrary  character.  It  was  possible  to  arrive  at  very 
close  figures  for  the  construction  cost  of  blast  furnaces  and  accessory 
plants,  taking  conditions  as  they  actually  existed.  .  The  real  estate 
valuations,  however,  presented  a  more  serious  problem.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  blast-furnace  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
are  located  on  very  valuable  sites,  and  ia  distributing  the  total 
site  value  among  the  various  departments  of  the  steel  works  a  very 
considerable  acreage  was  necessarily  allocated  to  the  blast-furnace 
plant.  In  several  instances  the  land  valuations  avOTa^ed  from 
$20,000  an  acre  upward.  The  original  cost  of  this  land  was,  of  course, 
very  much  less,  and  it  is  a  fair  question  how  far,  in  computiag  the 
investment  required,  the  enhanced  valuation  now  claimed  should  be 
allowed.  Since,  however,  the  Bureau  was  endeavoring  to  arrive 
at  a  result  which  would  substantially  represent  actual  conditions, 
it  was  deemed  proper  in  arriving  at  a  general  average  to  include  these 
plants  with  very  high  values  of  real  estate  with  those  buUt  on  mnch 
less  expensive  sites. 

While  it  is  impracticable  to  describe  in  detail  the  Bureau's  com- 
putations, the  results  arrived  at  fairly  represent  the  facts  as  reported 
to  the  Bureau.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  resulting  averages 
are  somewhat  too  high  because  of  the  very  high  values  for  real  estate 
just  discussed.  Nevertheless,  such  figures  of  actual  investment  are 
more  conclusive  than  engineers'  estimates,  which,  however  carefully 
made  as  to  plants,  would  necessarily  be  exceediagly  arbitrary  as  to 
plant  sites. 

As  above  stated,  the  Bureau  worked  from  actual  production  rather 
than  capacity,  and  for  this  purpose  it  took  the  average  annual  output 
for  1905  and  1906.     These  were  representative  years  as  regards  pro- 
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duction,  and  it  seemed  fair  to  use  these  two  years  rather  than  to 
include  with  them  the  extraordinarily  large  production  of  1907,  or  the 
unusually  low  production  of  1904,  either  of  which  might  have  unduly 
affected  the  average  investment  per  ton.  On  this  basis  blast-furnace 
plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  representing  an  average  annual  pro- 
duction for  the  two  years  1905  and  1906  of  nearly  10,000,000  tons 
of  pif  iron,  or  practically  the  total  output  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
tQ  those  years,  showed  an  average  investment  per  ton  of  $10.75.  The 
valuations  for  individual  plants  showed,  of  course,  a  very  wide  range, 
roughly,  from  $4  to  $16  per  ton.  The  average  valuation  for  fur- 
naces of  other  companies  with  a  total  average  production  in  these 
years  of  about  1,000,000  tons  was  somewhat  lower,  namely,  $10.05. 
Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  the  Bureau  is  of  the 
opinion  that  for  blast  furnaces  an  investment  from  $8.50  to  $11.50 
per  ton  is  reasonable. 

Bessemer  steel  works. — The  investment  in  Bessemer  steel  con- 
verting plants  per  ton  of  product,  including  a  fair  proportion  of 
accessory  plants  and  of  real  estate,  was  comparatively  small.  Actual 
average  figures  computed  in  substantially  the  same  way  as  for  blast 
furnaces  for  41  different  Bessemer  steel  converters,  with  an  average 
total  annual  tonnage  in  1905  and  1906  of  nearly  8,000,000  tons, 
showed  an  average  investment  of  $1.85,  with  an  extreme  range  from 
$1.11  to  $3.45.  The  investment  may  fairly  be  placed  at  from  $1.50 
to  $2.50  per  ton.  The  average  for  the  Steel  Corporation  alone  was 
$1.76  per  ton. 

Billet  mill. — ^Actual  average  figures  computed  in  the  same  way 
as  for  blast  furnaces  and  steel  works  for  17  billet  miUs  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  with  an  average  total  annual  output  for  the  two  years 
1905  and  1906  of  4,200,000  tons,'  showed  an  average  investment, 
including  blooming  mUls  and  a  due  proportion  of  accessory  plants 
and  real  estate,  of  $3.99  per  ton.  The  valuation  of  four  mills  outside 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  showed  an  average  investment  of  $3.67  per 
ton  of  product.  The  extreme  range  of  all  mills  was  from  $1.95  per 
ton  at  a  plant  with  a  very  large  prodiiction  to  $9.99  per  ton  at  a  plant 
with  a  very  small  output.  The  investment  in  a  billet  mill  may  be 
placed  at  from  $3.25  to  $4.75  per  ton  of  production.  This  invest- 
ment per  ton  was  far  less  than  for  the  rail  mills,  which  was  due  not 
only  to  the  more  costly  rail  mill,  but  to  output  as  well,  the  billet 
mUls  being  operated  more  nearly  up  to  their  capacity,  while  rail 
mUls,  as  a  rule,  were  idle  a  greater  part  of  the  time  than  billet  mills. 

1  Both  billets  and  sheet  bars  were,  in  some  instances,  rolled  on  the  same  mfll;  therefore  It  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  an  investment  figure  per  ton  of  product,  to  use  the  combined  production  of  billeta 
and  sheet  bars  at  such  mills.  The  investment  per  ton  of  product  would  be  about  the  same  for  both  lai  je 
billela  and  sheet  bars. 
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Rail  MiLL.-^The  approximate  investment  ia  a  steel-rail  mill, 
including  blooming  mill,  besides  accessory  plants  and  a  due  propor- 
tion of  real  estate,  on  the  basis  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  Steel 
Corporation  and  some  other  large  companies,  compared  with  the 
average  total  annual  output  for  1905  and  1906  (2,250,000  tons, 
or,  roughly,  65  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  country) 
showed  an  average  of  $8.12  per  ton,  with  an  extreme  range  from 
$5.21  to  $16.06.  This  latter  figure,  however,  was  upon  a  production 
of  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  mill's  capacity.  The  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's average  investment  was  $8.16  per  ton.  As  an  approximation, 
the  investment  may  fairly  be  placed  at  from  $7.50  to  $10  per  ton  of 
production. 

Section  5.  Approximate  investment  in  working  capital. 

The  foregoing  investment,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  for  plant 
and  property  only,  and  does  not  include  working  capital.  The  Bu- 
reau has  placed  the  average  investment  in  working  capital  required 
by  a  concern  completely  integrated  with  respect  to  raw  materials 
and  antecedent  stages  of  manufacture  at  from  $8  to  $12  per  ton  of 
Bessemer  pig  iron,  from  $12  to  $17  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer  billets, 
and  from  $13  to  $18  per  ton  of  Bessemer  steel  rails. 

The  average  investment  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  working  capital 
per  ton  of  all  finished  steel  products  for  the  entire  period  1901  to 
1910  was  almost  exactly  $22.50.  This  does  not  take  account  of  the 
Steel  Corporation's  production  of  Portland  cement  or  of  some  minor 
products,  such  as  spelter  and  sulphate  of  iron,  the  inclusion  of 
which  would,  of  course,  have  reduced  the  per  ton  average  somewhat. 
The  Steel  Corporation  carried  a  very  large  amount  of  cash  in  banks. 
The  average  amount  of  cash  at  the  close  of  each  year  from  1901  to 
1910  was,  roughly,  $58,000,000.  This  cash  item  reduced  to  a  per 
ton  basis  was  considerably  higher  than  the  average  for  the  ordinary 
large  iron  and  steel  concern. 

The  average  net  working  capital  for  three  of  the  largest  competitors 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  (the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  the  Cambria 
Steel  Co.,  and  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.)  per  ton  of  finished 
steel  products,  over  a  period  of  several  years,  included  within  the 
period  1901  to  1910  (representative  data  for  the  entire  period  not 
being  available  because  of  reorganizations  or  changes  in  scope  of 
operations),  ranged  from  $15  to  $19  per  ton.  One  reason  for  the 
higher  average  for  the  Steel  Corporation  is  that  the  Bureau  did  not 
make  any  deduction  on  account  of  net  working"  capital  employed  in 
transportation. 

These  averages  are  for  all  finished  steel  products  collectively, 
whereas  the  amounts  of  working  capital  required  in  the  production 
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of  different  products  vary  considerably.  The  average  working  capital 
required  by  a  completely  integrated  concern  in  the  production  of 
Bessemer  steel  rails  would  be  less  than  for  some  other  heavy  rolled 
products  and  considerably  less  than  for  finished  steel  products  of  a 
more  elaborated  character.  It  would  be  somewhat  less,  therefore, 
than  the  average  for  all  steel  products  collectively.  In  this  rough 
approximation,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  refinements 
and  to  attempt  to  show  a  distribution  of  working  capital  between  all 
different  products.  Such  an  allocation  would  be  more  or  less  arbi- 
trary under  any  circumstances.  The  Bureau  has,  therefore,  used 
$13  to  118  per  ton,  as  applicable  to  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel 
rails,  although  it  is  certain  that  the  higher  figure  is  considerably  more 
than  is  generally  necessary.     (See  p.  526.) 

This  range,  assumed  to  be  applicable  to  the  production  of  steel 
rails  was  used  for  determining  the  working  capital  necessary  for  the 
production  of  large  Bessemer  billets  on  the  basis  of  their  comparative 
net  costs  (excluding  transfer  profits  only,  see  p.  320)  for  the  five-year 
period  1902  to  1906.  This  gives  a  range  from  |12  to  $17  per  ton  for 
billets,  as  stated  above. 

For  the  necessary  working  capital  per  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  the 
Bureau,  on  the  same  basis,  computes  this  to  be  from  $8  to  $12  per  ton. 

For  iron  and  steel  concerns  using  Lake  Superior  ore,  the  necessary 
working  capital  must  be  larger  than  for  a  concern  using  local  ore  (e.  g., 
Southern  ore)  on  account  of  the  large  ore  inventories  that  must  be 
carried  during  the  closed  season  of  Lake  transportation. 

For  Bessemer  pig  iron,  large  Bessemer  billets,  and  Bessemer  rails 
summary  tables  are  given  below  showing  the  investment  per  ton, 
using  a  range  based  upon  Steel  Corporation  and  outside  data.  This 
investment  is  compared  with  the  margins  of  profit  between  the 
1902-1906  revised  total  book  costs  and  the  average  proceeds  of  sales. 
In  this  manner  it  is  possible  to  get  a  fairly  definite  idea  of  the  per- 
centage of  profit  on  investments  for  the  respective  products. 

Section  6.  Investment  and  profit,  by  products. 

Bessemer  pig  iron. — The  total  investment  in  fixed  property 
required  to  prodjice  a  ton  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  with  a  furnace  plant 
using  1,000,000  tons  of  ore  and  having  an  output  of  544,500  tons  of 
pig  iron,  and  in  working  capital  at  from  $8  to  $12. per  ton,  would  be 
approximately  $31  to  $44.  This  investment  is  summarized  in  the 
table  following. 
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Ti3U!  187.— APPROXIMATE  INVESTMENT  IN  RAW  MATERIALS  (ON  BASIS  OP  30 
YEARS'  SUPPLY)  AND  IN  PLANTS  AND  WORKING  CAPITAL  REQUIRED  TO  PRO- 
DUCE A  TON  OF  BESSEME.R  PIG  IRON. 

[Calculations  based  on  a  plant  with  an  assumed  annual  production  ol  544,500  tons  of  Bessemer  pig  iron 
using  Lake  ore  and  chiefly  Connellsville  coke.  No  investment  In  transportation  ^ilities  is  here 
included.] 


Item. 


Annual 
average 
require- 
ment. 


Thfrty 
years' 
supply. 


Apjiroxi- 
mate  invest- 
ment per 
ton. 


Approximate  invest- 
ment (total). 


Investment 

per  ton  ol 

pig  iron 

produced. 


Lake  ore,  including  mine  im- 
provements   

Coking  coal 

Mine  improvements,  equip- 
ment, and  coke  ovens 

Limestone 

Blast  furnaces  and  accessory 
equipment 

Working  capital ' 


Gross  tons. 
1,000,000 
1939,000 


Gross  tons. 
30,000,000 
28,170,000 


SO.  10-JO.  15 
.10-    .12 


250,000 
544,500 


7,500,000 


.01-    .02 
8.50-11.50 


$3,000,000-14,500,000 
2,817,000-3,380,000 

2,000,000-3,000,000 
75,000-      150,000 

4,628,000-  6,262,000 
4,356,000-  6,534,000 


J5. 51-18. 26 
5.17-  6.21 


3.67-5.51 
.14-    .28 


8.50-11.50 
8. 00-12. 00 


Total. 


16,876,000-23,826,000 


30.99-43.76 


1  Net  tons. 

*  This  working  capital  covers  that  necessary  for  mining  the  ore,  mining  and  coking  the  coal,  and  manu- 
focturing  the  pig  iron. 

NOT£. — No  investment  for  steam  coal  is  here  included  as  the  furnace  gas  greatly  exceeds  the  quantity 
required  for  the  blowing  engines. 

The  average  sales  price  of  Northern  pig  iron  for  the  period  1902  to 
1906,  as  shown  by  Table  27,  page  125,  was  $16.09  per  ton.  As  already- 
noted,  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  as  kept  by  some  companies  did 
not  distinguish  between  sales  of  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron.  The 
above  price,  th^efore,  is  an  average  for  both  Bessemer  and  basic, 
and  undoubtedly  somewhat  lower  than  that  for  Bessemer  alone,  had 
it  been  possible  to  obtain  such  an  average. 

The  average  net  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  for  large  companies  for 
1902  to  1906,  as  shown  on  page  320,  eliminating  intermediate  transfer 
profits  only,  was  $11.61  per  ton.  This  indicates  a  profit  of  at  least 
$4.48  per  ton.  On  the  basis  of  $31  per  ton  for  the  investment,  such 
a  profit  would  be  equivalent  to  14.5  per  cent,  while  on  the  basis  of 
$44  per  ton  for  the  investment  it  would  be  equivalent  to  10.2  per 
cent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  average  cost,  as  shown  above,  namely, 
$11.61  per  ton,  was  for  a  group  of  companies  which  were  not  as  com- 
pletely integrated  as  the  calculation  of  investment  assumes.  Hence 
the  investment  is  somewhat  too  large  and  the  computed  rate  of  profit 
too  small. 

Labge  Bessemeb  billets. — ^The  average  total  investment  on  the 
foregoiDg  basis  in  fixed  property  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  large 
Bessemer  biUets,  and  in  working  capital  at  from  $12  to  $17  per 
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ton,  would  be,  roughly,  $44  to  $63  per  ton,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing summary  table: 

Table  188.— APPROXIMATE  INVESTMENT  IN  RAW  MATERIALS  (ON  BASIS  OF  30 
YEARS'  SUPPLY)  AND  IN  PLANTS  AND  WORKING  CAPITAL  REQUIRED  TO  PRO- 
DUCE A  TON  OF  LARGE  BESSEMER  BILLETS. 

[Calculations  based  on  a  plant  with  an  assumed  annual  production  of  480,000  tons  of  large  Bessemer  bil- 
lets using  Lake  ore  and  chiefly  Connellsville  coke.  No  inrestment  in  transportation  facilities  is  here 
included.) 


Item. 


Annual 
average 
require- 
ment. 


Thirty 
years' 
supply. 


Approxi- 
mate invest- 
ment per 
ton. 


Approximate  invest- 
ment (total). 


Investment 
per  ton  of 

billets 
produced. 


Lake  ore,  including  mine  im- 
provements  

Coking  coal 

Mine  improvements,  equip- 
ment, and  coke  ovens 

Limestone 

Coal  or  gas  for  beating  and 
steam,  including  mine  im- 
provements   

Blast  furnaces  and  accessory 
equipment 

Bessemer  steel  works  and  acces- 
sory equipment 

Billet  mill,  blooming  mill,  and 
accessory  equipment 

Working  capitaP 


Oross  tons. 
1,000,000 
1939,000 


Oross  tons. 
30,000,000 
28,170,000 


JO.  10-«0. 15 
.10-    .12 


7,600,000 


.01-    .02 


544,500 
555,000 
480,000 


8.50-11.60 
1.50-  2.50 
3. 25-  4. 76 


t3,000,000-$4,500,000 
2,817,000-3,380,000 

2,000,000-  3,000,000 
76,000-      150,000 


500,000-  1,000,000 

4,628,000-  6,262,000 

832,500-  1,387,500 

1,560,000-  2,280,000 
5,760,000-8,160,000 


t6.26-t9.38 
5.87-  7.04 


4.17-6.26 
.16-    .31 


1.04-  2.08 

9.64-13.05 

1.73-  2.89 

3.25-  4.75 
12.00-17.00 


Total. 


21,172,600-30,119,600 


44. 11-62. 76 


1  Net  tons. 

2  This  working  capital  covers  the  entire  business  of  producing  billets  from  the  mining  of  the  ore. 

The  average  price  of  large  Bessemer  billets  for  the  five-year  period 
1902  to  1906  (see  p.  192)  was  $23.31  per  ton.  The  average  total  net 
cost  of  lai^e  Bessemer  billets  for  large  companies  for  the  period  1902 
to  1906,  as  shown  on  page  320,  excluding  transfer  profits  but  not 
transportation  profits,  was  $17.46  per  ton.  This  gives  a  profit  of 
$5.85.  On  the  basis  of  $44  per  ton  for  the  investment,  such  a  profit 
would  be  equivalent  to  13.3  per  cent,  while  on  a  basis  of  $63  per 
ton  for  the  investment  it  would  be  equivalent  to  9.3  per  cent. 

It  should  be  noted  here  also  that  the  above  cost  of  $17.46  per  ton 
is  that  for  a  group  of  companies  which  were  not  as  perfectly  integrated 
as  the  calculation  of  investment  assumes.  Hence  the  investment  is 
somewhat  too  large  and  the  computed  rate  of  profit  too  small. 

Bessemer  rails. — On  the  foregoing  basis  the  total  average  in- 
vestment in  fixed  property  required  to  prpduce  a  ton  of  steel  rails, 
with  a  plant  capable  of  an  annual  production  of  425,000  tons,  and 
in  working  capital  at  from  $13  to  $18  per  ton,  would  be  approxi- 
mately $53  to  $74  per  ton.  This  appears  from  the  summary  fol- 
lowing. 
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Table  189.— APPROXIMATE  INVESTMENT  IN  RAW  MATERIALS  (ON  BASIS  OF  30  YEARS' 
SUPPLY)  AND  IN  PLANTS  AND  WORKING  CAPITAL  REQUIRED  TO  PRODUCE  A  TON 
OF  BESSEMER  STEEL  RAILS. 

[Calculations  based  on  a  plant  with  an  assumed  annual  production  of  425,000  tons  of  Bessemer  standard 
rails  using  Lake  ore  and  chiefly  Connellsville  coke.  No  investment  in  transportation  facilities  is  here 
included.) 


Item. 


Annual 
average 
require- 
ment. 


Thirty 
years' 
supply. 


Approxi- 
mate in- 
vestment 
per  ton. 


Approximate  invest- 
ment (total). 


Investment 
per  ton  of 

rails 
produced. 


Lake  ore,  including  mine  im- 
provements   

Coking  coal 

Mine  improvements,  equip- 
ment, and  coke  ovens 

Limestone 

Coal  or  gas  for  heating  and 
steam,  including  mine  im- 
provements   

Blast  furnaces  and  accessory 
equipment 

Bessemer  steel  works  and  acces- 
sory equipment 

Rail  mill,  blooming  mill,  and 
accessory  equipriient 

Working  capital  > 


Otoss  Urns. 
1,000,000 
1939,000 


Orosa  tona. 
30,000,000 
'28,170,000 


SO. 10-  SO. 15 
10-      . 12 


250,000 


7,500,000 


544,500 
555,000 
425,000 


8.50-  11.60 
1.60-  2.50 
7.50-  10.00 


S3,000,000-S4,600,000 
2,817,000-3,380,000 

2,000,000-  3,000,000 
76,000-      160,000 


600,000-  1,000,000 

4,628,000-  6,262,000 

832,500-  1,387,500 

3,187,500-  4,250,000 
6,525,000-  7,660,000 


S7.06-S10.59 
6.63-    7.96 


4.70-    7.06 
.18-      .35 


1.17-    2.35 

10.89-  14.73 

L96-    3.27 

7.60-  10.00 
13.00-  18.00 


Total. 


22,565,000-31,579,500 


53.09-  74.3 


'Net  tons.    'This  workingoapitalcoverstheentirebusinessofproduoingrailsfrom  the  mining  of  theore. 

It  should  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  above  computation, 
as  well  as  that  for  pig  iron  and  large  billets,  is  approximate.  In 
particular,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  differences  in  mill  practice 
might  have  some  influence  on  the  investment  in  blast  furnaces  and 
in  steel  works.  The  Bureau  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the 
range  here  shown  is  sufficiently  wide  to  take  account  of  any  probable 
variations  in  this  respect. 

With  this  information  it  is  possible  to  have  some  idea  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  profits  on  steel  rails.  The  domestic  price  of  standard 
Bessemer  steel  rails  has  been  fixed  at  $28  per  ton  ever  since  the 
Steel  Corporation  was  organized.  The  average  proceeds  of  sales, 
domestic  and  foreign,  for  the  five-year  period  1902  to  1906  were 
$27.34  per  ton.  (See  Table  61,  p.  215.)  The  average  cost  of  steel 
rails  for  companies  for  1902  to  1906,  as  shown  on  page  320,  excluding 
intermediate  transfer  profits  only,  was  $18.81  per  ton.  This  leaves 
a  profit  to  be  distributed  over  &IV  stages  of  investment  of  $8.53  per 
ton.  On  the  basis  of  $53  per  ton  for  this  investment  such  a  profit 
would  be  equivalent  to  16.1  per  cent,  while  on  the  basis  of  $74  per 
ton  for  the  investment  it  would  be  equivalent  to  11.5  per  cent. 

The  average  cost  of  $18.81  per  ton  is  for  a  group  of  large  companies 
which  were  not  as  perfectly  integrated  as  the  calculation  of  invest- 
ment assumes.  Hence  the  investment  is  somewhat  too  large  and  the 
computed  rate  of  profit  too  small. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

IKTESTMEMT  AND  PROFIT,  BY  PRODUCTS,  OF  THE  STEEL 
CORPORATION,  1910. 

Section  1.  Introductory. 

The  investment  and  profit  by  products  of  the  Steel  Corporatian  in 
1910  are  considered  in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  The  products  covered,  as  already  stated,  are  Bes- 
semer pig  iron,  large  Bessemer  billets,  Bessemer  rails,  open-hearth 
plates,  and  open-hearth  structural  shapes.  Inasmuch  as  the  net 
costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  involve  the  exclusion  of  the  transpor- 
tation profits  from  the  carriage  of  its  own  ore,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
account  of  the  investment  in  transportation  facilities  also.  Other- 
wise the  computations  are  made  on  nearly  the  same  basis  as  before, 
although  the  results  are  shown  for  a  greater  number  of  products. 

Section  2.  Requirements  of  raw  materials  per  annum  and  total  supply 
assumed. 

In  the  case  of  each  product  for  which  the  investment  and  profit  are 
computed,  a  plant  having  an  annual  ore  consumption  of  1,000,000 
tons  per  annum  is  assumed. 

For  Bessemer  pig  iron,  Bessemer  billets,  and  Bessemer  rails,  the 
same  quantities  of  materials  are  used  as  in  the  preceding  computa- 
tions. While  the  Steel  Corporation  used  a  smaller  quantity  of  ore 
per  ton  of  pig  iron  in  its  Bessemer  furnaces  in  1910,  namely,  1.82 
tons,  than  that  used  on  the  average  by  all  companies  for  the  period 
1902  to  1906,  namely,  1.84  tons,  the  difference  is  too  small  to  make 
it  necessary  to  readjust  the  quantities  of  production. 

As,  however,  the  investment  and  profits  of  certain  products  of 
basic  pig  iron  are  given,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  different  yield 
of  ore  used  in  making  basic  iron,  and  the  quantities  of  certain  steel 
products .  obtained  therefrom.  For  the  Steel  Corporation's  produc- 
tion in  1910,  the  average  requirement  of  non-Bessemer  ore  for  the 
blast  furnaces  making  basic  iron  was  2.04  tons  per  ton  of  product. 
Hence,^  1,000,000  tons  of  such  ore  would  produce  490,000  tons  of 
basic  pig  iron.  In  the  open-hearth  process  of  making  steel  it  is 
possible  to  rework  all  the  scrap  recovered.  It  would  require 
about  106  tons  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  together  to  make  100  tons  of 
open-hearth  ingots;  about  146  tons  of  open-hearth  ingots  to  make 
520 
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100  tons  of  open-hearth  plates;  and  about  135  tons  of  open-hearth 
ingots  to  make  100  tons  of  structural  shapes. 

On  this  basis,  in  the  production  of  open-hearth  steel  plates,  490,000 
tons  of  basic  pig  iron,  together  with  the  quantity  of  scrap  recovered 
and  reworked,  would  produce  about  657,000  tons  of  open-hearth 
ingots  and  450,000  tons  of  open-hearth  plates.*  The  average  net  loss 
in  weight  from  pig  iron  to  plates,  on  the  basis  of  the  pig  iron  used, 
was  8.1  per  cent. 

In  the  production  of  open-hearth  structural  shapes,  490,000  tons 
of  basic  pig  iron,  together  with  the  quantity  of  scrap  recovered  and 
reworked,  would  produce  about  612,000  tons  of  open-hearth  ingots 
and  453,000  tons  of  open-hearth  structural  shapes.'  The  average 
net  loss  in  weight  from  pig  iron  to  structural  shapes,  on  the  basis 
of  pig  iron  used,  was  7.6  per  cent. 

For  particular  plants  there  would  be,  of  course,  considerable 
variation  from  the  foregoing  approximate  average  results. 

The  requirements  of  coking  coal  for  blast  furnace  use  are  estimated 
at  the  same  quantity  for  consumption  of  1,000,000  tons  of  ore  for  the 
Steel  Corporation  in  1910  as  for  the  computations  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  namely,  939,000  net  tons  per  annum. 

In  neither  case  is  any  difference  made  on  account  of  differences  in 
blast-furnace  practice  between  Bessemer  -and  basic  pig  iron,  as  these 
differences  were  relatively  unimportant  for  a  computation  of  this 
character.  Other  fuel  requirements  in  converting  pig  iron  into  steel, 
or  in  roiling  steel  products,  are  taken  on  the  same  basis  as  before  with 
respect  to  Bessemer  steel  products,  namely,  an  annual  requirement 
of  coal  for  steam  and  heating  of  150,000  net  tons  per  annum.  For 
open-hearth  steel  products,  larger  fuel  requirements  are  involved, 
particularly  for  producer  gas  at  open-hearth  furnaces.  The  annual 
requirement  for  open-hearth  products  here  considered  is  estimated  at 
750,000  net  tons  per  annum. 

The  same  requirement  is  used  for  limestone  as  before,  namely, 
250,000  tons  per  annum. 

Section  3.  Investment  in  raw  materials  and  manufacturing  plants. 

Lake  ore. — The  investment  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  Lake  ore 
property  in  1910  has  been  discussed  in  Chapter  XXI.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  the  profit  on  investment,  the  Bureau  regards  a 
30-year  supply  of  ore  in  the  ground  as  ample,  and  such  supply  is 
assumed  for  each  product  in  the  following  computation.  Allowance 
must  be  made  also  for  improvements  of  the  ore-mining  properties. 
The  Bureau  places  the  investment  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  for 

•  It  should  be  noted  that  the  tonnage  of  ingots  is  gross,  and  includes  reworked  material;  therefore,  the 
tonnage  of  ingots  exceeds  the  tonnage  of  pig  iron.  The  tonnage  of  finished  product  is  less  than  that  of  pig 
iron. 
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a  30-year  supply  of  Lake  ore,  including  mining  improvements  but 
not  working  capital,  at  182,474,000,  which,  on  th«  basis  of  the  ore 
production  in  1910,  namely,  23,264,515  tons,  is  equal  to  $3.55  per 
ton.  This  is  equal  to  $0.12  per  ton  of  ore  in  the  ground.  (See 
p.  498.) 

Coal  and  coke. — The  Steel  Corporation's  investment  in  coal  and 
coke  property,  including  mining  improvements,  equipment,  coke 
oveins,  etc.,  on  December  31,  1910,  as  computed  by  the  Bureau,  was 
$98,425,982.  Its  production  of  coke  during  1910  was  13,649,578  net 
tons,  which  required  20,372,500  net  tons  of  coal,  assuming  a  yield 
of  67  per  cent  of  coke  from  the  coal.  Its  production  of  coal  not  used 
in  making  coke  was  4,850,111  tons,  giving  a  total  coal  production  of 
about  25,200,000  tons.  This  gives  an  investment  in  coal  and  coke 
property  of  about  $3.90  per  ton  of  coal  mined.  While  the  Steel 
Corporation's  reserves  of  coking  and  other  coal  are  large,  the  ConneHs- 
ville  coking  coal  reserves  which  were  owned  in  fee  in  1910  were  probably 
not  in  excess  of  a  30-year  supply.  It  owned  in  fee  about  56,000  acres 
of  unmined  Connellsville  coking  coal,  which,  on  an  assumed  yield  of 
10,000  tons  ot  coal  per  acre,  would  indicate  a  supply  for  about  30 
years  at  the  1910  rate  of  consumption.  This  does  not  take  account 
of  the  Steel  Corporation's  extensive  leasehold  properties  of  Poca- 
hontas coking  coal,  for  which,  however,  no  large  investment  of  capital 
was  required,  except  in  improvements,  but  upon  the  production  of 
which  it  had  to  pay  a  royalty.  It  is  estimated  that  its  tonnage 
of  unmined  steam  and  heating  coal  in  1910  was  in  excess  of  a 
30-year  supply  at  the  1910  rate  of  consumption. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  state  separately  the  investment  in  coking 
coal  and  other  coal;  but  the  average  investment  of  $3.90  per  ton, 
given  above,  may  be  taken  as  applicable  to  each.  This  possibly 
slightly  understates  the  average  investment  in  coking  coal  and  slightly 
overstates  the  average  investment  in  other  coal,  but  the  difference 
is  not  important  for  the  purposes  of  this  computation. 

Limestone. — ^The  investment  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  lime- 
stone property  indicates  an  average  investment  on  the  basis  of  1910 
consumption  of  about  $0.52  per  ton. 

Manufacturing  plants. — For  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  the  same  data  respecting  the  Steel  Corporation  are 
used  which  have  been  described  above.  (See  p.  513.)  The  fixed 
investment  in  blast  furnaces,  Bessemer  steel  works,  open-hearth  fur- 
naces, and  rolling  mills  per  ton  of  product  as  computed  by  the 
Bureau,  on  the  basis  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  valuation  of  such 
property  on  January  1,  1908,  and  the  average  annual  output  for 
the  two  years  1905  and  1906  was,  for  the  respective  products  as 
follows: 
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Blast  furnaces  and  accessory  equipment,  per  ton  of  pig  iron $10.  75 

Bessemer  steel  works  and  accessory  equipment,  per  ton  of  ingots 1.  76 

Open-hearth  steel  works  and  accessory  equipment,  per  ton  of  ingots 7.  38 

Billet  mill,  blooming  mill,  and  accessory  equipment,  per  ton  of  billets 3.  99 

Rail  mill,  blooming  mill,  and  accessory  equipment,  per  ton  of  rails 8. 16 

Plate  mill,  slabbing  mill,  and  accessory  equipment,  per  ton  of  plates 13.  67 

Structural-shape  mill,  blooming  mill,  and  accessory  equipment,  per  ton  of 

structural  shapes 10. 17 

Wtiile  the  above  figures  of  the  average  investment  per  ton  are  based 
on  valuations  at  the  beginning  of  1908,  and  on  the  average  annual 
output  for  the  two  years  1905  and  1906,  they  are  regarded  as  typical 
of  the  investment  in  1910,  as  the  character  of  the  investment  was 
substantially  the  same,  and  the  average  production  of  the  years 
stated  is  fairly  typical  of  the  average  relation  of  tonnage  to  capacity. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  investment  in  open-hearth  steel  works 
per  ton  of  product  is  much  larger  than  for  Bessemer  steel  works. 
The  latter  has  already  been  considered  in  some  detail.  (See  p.  514.) 
The  investment  in  open-hearth  steel  works  given  above  is  based  on 
7  plants,  comprising  155  furnaces  and  an  average  annual  production 
of  about  4,200,000  tons.  The  average  investment,  as  given  above, 
was  $7.38  per  ton  and  ranged  from  $4.16  at  one  plant  to  116.12  at 
another.  The  average  investment  in  plate  mills  and  structural-shape 
mills,  as  given  above,  requires  no  special  comment.  In  each  case 
the  average  investment  per  ton  of  product  was  considerably  higher 
than  the  average  for  rail  mills . 

Section  4,  Investment  in  transportation  facilities. 

In  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  as  already  noted,  account 
must  also  be  taken  of  the  investment  in  transportation  facilities, 
because  the  profit,  found  by  comparing  the  net  cost  with  the  aver- 
age proceeds,  includes  profits  earned  by  such  transportation  facil- 
ities. Hence,  for  any  particular  product,  that  part  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's investment  in  transportation  facilities  which  is  related  to 
the  integration  cost  and  integration  profit  of  such  product  must  be 
included  in  the  investment  with  which  the  profit  is  compared. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  transportation  profit  is 
derived  from  the  transportation  of  ore  (1)  by  the  Duluth  &  Iron 
Range  Eailroad  and  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Eailway  from  the 
mining  region  to  the  head  of  the  Lakes;  (2)  by  the  vessels  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.  from  the  upper  Lake  ports  to  lower  Lake 
ports;  (3)  by  certain  docks  at  lower  Lake  ports;  and  (4)  by  certain 
railroads  running  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  furnaces  south  thereof, 
and  particularly  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  connecting  the 
ore  dock  at  Conneaut  with  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

According  to  the  Bureau's  estimate,  as  shown  ia  Part  I  of  this 
report,  the  investment  claimed  by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  these 
transportation  properties  (including  certain  others  which  it  is  not 
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necessary  to  consider  in  this  connection)  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  a 
proper  amount,  nevertheless  these  figures  are  suificiently  near  a  fair 
valuation  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  computation. 

While  the  traffic  of  these  transportation  facilities  was  chiefly  in 
iron  ore,  it  was  not  exclusively  so;  moreover,  some  of  these  railroads, 
namely,  Duluth  &  Iron  Range,  and  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern, 
carried  ore  for  other  shippers  than  the  Steel  Corporation.  As  the 
Steel  Corporation's  integration  costs  exclude  only  the  transportation 
profit  earned  on  the  carriage  of  its  own  ore,  it  is  evident  that  only 
such  part  of  the  total  investment  in  these  transportation  facilities  as 
is  related  to  the  carriage  of  its  own  ore  should  be  considered  here. 
The  following  table  shows  the  valuations  of  the  fixed  investment  in 
these  ore  transportation  facilities  on  January  1,  1908,  as  claimed  by 
the  Steel  Corporation,  the  approximate  percentage  of  earnings  on  the 
Steel  Corporation's  own  ore  to  the  total  earnings,  and.  approximate 
investment  related  to  the  carriage  of  its  own  ore: 

Table  190.— STEEL  CORPORATION'S  APPROXIMATE  INVESTMENT  IN  ORE  TRANSPOR- 
TATION FACILITIES,  RELATED  TO   THE  CARRIAGE   OF  ITS  OWN  ORE. 


Item. 


Investment 

infixed 

property, 

Jan.  1, 1908. 


Percentage 
of  earnings 
from  own  ore 
carried  to 
total  earn- 
ings. 


Approximate 

investment 

related  to 

own  ore 

carried. 


Duluth  &  Iron  Range  R.  R.  (including  5  ore  docks) 

Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Ry.  (including  3  ore  docks) 

Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co 

Pittsburgh  &  Coimeaut  Dock  Co 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  E.  R.i 

Total 


$20,250,000 
25,081,000 
23, 440, 700 
2,250,000 

'  23, 790, 800 


60.1 
82.1 
90. 9 
100.00 
57.9 


512,170,250 
20,591,501 
22,714,038 
2,250,000 
13,774,874 


94,812,500 


'71,500,663 


1  Lessee  of  Pittsburgh,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 

2  Exclusive  of  outstanding  minority  interest  in  stock  of  Pittsburgh,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  and 
same  proportion  of  bonded  and  mortgage  debt.    (See  Part  I,  p.  409.) 

'  As  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  profit  of  the  Elgin,  JoUet  &  Eastern  Ry.  is  earned  in  the 
transportation  of  raw  materials,  no  part  of  the  investment  in  this  road  is  considered  here. 

The  above  investment  of  171,500,000  may  be  related  to  the  average 
production  of  pig  iron  by  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1905  and  1906  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  investment  in  manufacturing  plants.  On 
this  basis  the  average  investment  in  these  transportation  facilities 
was  16.81  per  ton  of  pig  iron  produced.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  requirements  of  pig  iron  per  ton  of  billets,  rails,  plates,  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  gives  an  average  investment  in  transportation  facilities 
used  in  the  production  of  these  products  of  approximately,  $7.73, 
$8.72,  $7.42,  and  $7.37,  respectively,  per  ton  of  product. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  investment  in  trans- 
portation facilities  which  is  considered  here  comprises  the  total  in- 
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vestment  (except  for  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  (see  Table 
190,  note  2),  i.  e.,  without  making  any  deduction  for  that  portion 
covered  by  the  bonds  held  by  outsiders.  Inasmuch  as  the  interest 
on  such  bonds  is  not  included  in  the  intercompany  profit  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,  the  profits  are  slightly  understated  in  comparison 
with  the  investment  used. 

Section  5.  Investment  in  working  capital. 

The  investment  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  net  working  capital 
on  December  31,  1910,  was  $235,908,000,  which  divided  by  the 
tonnage  of  steel  products  sold  would  give  an  investment  per 
ton  of  $21.98.  The  average  investment,  taking  the  investment 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  from  1901  to  1910,  inclusive,  was 
122.50  per  ton  on  the  same  basis.  According  to  a  statement  fur- 
nished by  the  Steel  Corporation,  the  average  net  working  capital  by 
months  in  1910,  excluding  working  capital  not  strictly  needed  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  was  $209,360,936,  which  would  give  about 
$19  per  ton  of  steel  products  sold.  This,  however,  would  not  give  any 
mai^in  for  financial  exigencies  and,  in  the  opinion  of  representatives 
of  that  company,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  conduct  its  operations  and 
to  meet  such  financial  exigencies.  From  the  latter  standpoint  it  was 
claimed  about  25  per  cent  more  was  requisite,  which  would  indi- 
cate, a  necessary  investment  in  net  working  capital  per  ton  of  product 
of  about  $23.75.  After  careful  consideration  the  Bureau  concluded 
that  $22  per  ton  was  a  sufficient  allowance,  this  being  the  amount 
shown  by  the  balance  sheet  of  December  31,  1910. 

As  already  explained,  the  amount  of  working  capital  required  per 
ton  of  product  varies  considerably  between  different  products.  A 
large  part  of  the  working  capital  consists  of  inventories,  and  these  are 
higher  per  ton  for  the  more  elaborated  products  than  for  the  average, 
whUe  they  are  lower  for  the  cruder  or  less  elaborated  products.  Fur- 
thermore, for  heavy  rolled  products  the  conditions  of  sale,  etc.,  are 
such  that  probably  there  is  on  the  average  prompter  shipment  and 
quicker  realization  on  the  shipments  made  than  for  the  more  elabo- 
rated products.  While  no  perfect  rule  of  allocating  working  capital 
by  products  can  be  laid  down,  a  fair  basis  for  approximate  calcu- 
lations is  found  by  applying  to  the  net  cost  of  each  product  the  per- 
centage that  the  working  capital  per  ton  for  all  steel  products  sold 
bears  to  the  average  net  cost  of  all.  The  average  net  cost  of  all  was 
$28.88  per  ton,  including  general  expense  but  excluding  depreciation. 
The  ratio  of  working  capital  to  cost,  therefore,  was  about  76  per  cent 
for  all  steel  products  sold.  Consequently  the  working  capital  neces- 
sary for  each  product  may  be  assumed  as  approximately  equivalent 
to  76  per  cent  of  its  net  cost  (excluding  depreciation). 
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The  Bureau  in  each  case  has  adopted  the  nearest  round  figure 
instead  of  the  exact  amount  obtained  by  computation,  and  on  that 
basis  has  allocated  the  requirements  of  working  capital  per  ton  for 
the  products  for  which  the  investment  is  computed,  as  follows: 

Bessemer  pig  iron $8 

Large  Bessemer  billets 11 

Bessemer  rails 13 

Open-hearth  plates 17 

Open-hearth  structural  shapes 17 

Section  6.  Investment  and  profit,  by  products. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  approximate  investment  per  ton  for  Bes- 
semer pig  iron,  large  Bessemer  billets,  Bessemer  rails,  open-hearth 
plates,  and  open-hearth  structural  shapes,  and  the  approximate  rates 
of  profit  thereon  may  now  be  shown.  The  margin  of  profit"  between 
the  Steel  Corporation's  1910  integration  cost  and  its  actual  average 
proceeds  (except  for  Bessemer  pig  iron)  is  compared  with  the  esti- 
mated investment  per  ton  for  each  product. 

Bessemek  pig  moN. — The  Steel  Corporation's  approximate  invest- 
ment in  raw  materials,  on  a  30-year  supply  basis,  in  transportation 
facilities  and  in  plants  and  working  capital,  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  was 
about  $39  per  ton,  as  follows: 

Table  191.— STEEL  CORPORATION'S  APPROXIMATE  INVESTMENT  IN  RAW  MATERIALS, 
IN  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES,  AND  IN  PLANTS  AND  WORKING  CAPITAL 
REQUIRED  TO  PRODUCE  A  TON  OE  BESSEMER  PIG  IRON. 

[Calculations  based  on  a  plant  with  an  assumed  annual  production  of  544,500  tons  of  Bessemer  pig  iron 
using  Lake  ore  and  chiefly  Connellsville  coke.) 


Item. 

Annual 
require- 
ment. 

Approxi- 
mate in- 
vestment 
per  ton. 

Approxi- 
mate   in- 
vestment 
(total). 

Investment 

per  ton  of 

pig  iron 

produced. 

Lake  ore,  including  mine  Improvements 

ansa  torn. 
1,000,000 

"939,000 
250,000 
544,500 

'13.55 

3.90 

.52 

10.75 

13,550,000' 

3,662,000 
130,000 
5,853,000 
3,708,000 
4,3S6,0t)0 

r  - 

$6.52 

6.72 
.24 

10.75 

6.'81 

1    8.00 

Coking  coal,  including  mine  improvements,  equip- 
ment and  coke  ovens ., 

Transportation 

Working  capital » '. 

Total 

21,259,000 

39.04 

1  On  the  basis  of  a  30-year  supply.  , ' 

>  Net  tons. 

'  This  working  capital  covers  that  necessary  for  mining  and  transporting  the  ore,  mining  and  coking  the 
coal,  and  manufacturing  the  pig  iron. 

Note.— No  Investment  for  steam  coal  is  here  included,  as  the  furnace  gas  greatly  exceeds  the  qiuantity 
required  for  the  blowing  engines. 
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The  Steel  Corporation's  integration  furnace  cost  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron  for  1910,  it  will  be  recalled  (see  Table  150,  p.  396),  was  $9.71  per 
ton.  As  already  noted,  the  Bureau  did  not  ascertain  the  additional 
costs  of  general  expense  and  depreciation  for  1910,  but  used  an 
assumed  normal  figure  of  $0.50  per  ton.  This  gives  a  total  inte- 
gration cost  of  $10.21.  As  the  Steel  Corporation  did  not  sell  any 
considerable  quantity  of  pig  iron,  it  is  impracticable  to  show  the  margin 
of  profit  and  the  profit  on  investment  on  the  basis  of  average  price 
received.  Comparisons  may  be  made,  however,  with  the  quoted 
prices  for  Bessemer  pig  iron  at  Pittsburgh,  which  in  1910  ranged 
from  $15.50  to  $19.90  per  ton.  If  the  Steel  Corporation  sold  its  pig 
iron  at  such  prices,  its  margins  of  profit  over  its  average  net  costs 
would  have  ranged  from  $5.29  and  $9.69  per  ton,  respectively.  On 
this  basis  its  rates  of  profit  on  investment  would  have  ranged  from 
about  14  to  25  per  cent. 

For  judging  the  reasonableness  of  prices,  the  profit  per  ton  and 
the  return  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  approximate  investment 
are  set  opposite  a  scale  of  prices  ranging  from  $12  to  $24  per  ton. 
Within  the  five-year  period,  1907  to  1911,  the  highest  quoted  price 
was  $24.40  in  1907,  and  the  lowest,  $14.90,  in  1911. 


Assumed 
price. 

Estimated 

profit 
(cost  S10.21). 

Per  cent  re- 
turn oh  in- 
vestment per 
ton  of  Besse- 
mer jrtg  iron 
of  139. 

S12.00 
14.00 
16.00 
18.00 
20.00 
22.00 
24.00 

SI.  79 
3.79 
5.79 
7.79 
9.79 
11.79 
13.79 

4.6 
9.7 
14.8 
20.0 
25.1 
30.2 
35.4 

Labge  Bessemer  billets. — ^The  Steel  Corporatioli's  apprbxilnate 
investment  in  raw  materials,   in  transportation  facilities,   and  in 
fixed  property  and  working  capital  per  ton  of  large  Bessemer  billets, 
was  about  $53,  as  shown  in  the  table  following. 
77232°— 13 36 
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Table  192.— STEEL  CORPORATION'S  APPROXIMATE  INVESTMENT  IN  RAW  MATERIALS, 
IN  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES,  AND  IN  PLANTS  AND  WORKING  CAPITAL 
REQUIRED  TO  PRODUCE  A  TON  OF  LARGE  BESSEMER  BILLETS. 


[Calculations  based  on  a  plant  with  an  assumed  annual  production  of  480,000  tons  of  large  Bessemer  billets 
using  Lake  ore  and  chiefly  Connellsville  coke.) 

Item. 

Annual 
require- 
ment. 

Approxi- 
mate 
investment 
per  ton. 

Approxi- 
mate 
investment 
(total). 

Investment 
per  ton  of 

billets 
produced. 

Lake  ore,  including  mine  improvements-   

Gross  tons. 
1,000,000 

2  939,000 
260,000 

2  150,000 
544,600 
555,000 
480,000 

i$3.55 

3.90 
.52 

3.90 
10.76 
1.76 
3.99 

83,550,000 

3,662,000 
130,000 

686,000 
5,853,000 

977,000 
1,916,000 
3,708,000 
5,280,000 

$7  40 

Coking  coal,  including  mine  improvements,  equipment, 

Limestone 

27 

Coal  for  heating  and  steam,  Including  mine  improve- 
ments  .... 

1  22 

Blast  furnaces  and  accessory  equipment 

12  19 

2.03 

Billet  mill,  blooming  mill,  and  accessory  equipment 

3.99 
7.73 

Working  capital  * 

11  00 

Total 

25,660,000 

63  46 

' 

1  On  the  basis  of  a  30-year  supply. 

'  Net  tons. 

8 16.81  per  ton  of  pig  iron.    (Seep.  624.) 

<  This  working  capital  covers  the  entire  business  of  producing  billets  from  the  mining  of  the  ore. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  integration  mill  cost  of  large  Bessemer  billets 
for  1910  (see  Table  176,  p.  450),  was  $13.35  per  ton.  The  additional 
cost  for  general  ejcpense  and  depreciation  for  1910  may  be  assumed  at 
$1.10  per  ton.  Adding  this  to  the  above  mill  cost  gives  a  total  cost, 
on  an  integrated  basis,  of  $14.45  per  ton.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  Steel  Corporation's  mill  cost  of  $13.35  per  ton,  as  stated 
above,  was  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  it  produced  all  of  its 
large  billets  for  sale  instead  of  a  large  part  for  further  conversion. 
(See  p.  453.) 

The  average  proceeds  of  large  Bessemer  billets,  blooms,  and  slabs 
for  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  were  $22.40  per  ton.  If  the  proceeds 
for  large  Bessemer  billets  alone  were  taken,  they  would  probably 
average  a  little  higher,  perhaps  enough  to  offset  the  additional  cost 
of  billets  produced  for  sale.  The  margin  between  average  cost  and 
price,  therefore,  was  about  $7.95.  On  the  basis  of  an  investment 
of  $53  per  ton,  the  indicated  average  rate  of  profit  was  15  per  cent. 

A  scale  of  prices  ranging  from  $18  to  $30  per  ton  may  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  judging  reasonable  profits.  Within  the  five-year  period 
1907  to  1911,  the  highest  quoted  price  was  $30.50  in  1907,  and  the 
lowest,  $19  in  1911. 
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Assumed 
price. 

Estimated 

profit  (cost 

114.45). 

Per  cent  re- 
turn on  in- 
vestment per 
ton  of  large 
Bessemer 
billets  of  $53. 

$18.00 
20.00 
22.00 
24.00 
26.00 
28.00 
30.00 

$3.55, 

5.55 

7.55 

9.55 
11.55 
13.55 
15.55 

6.7 
10.5 
14.2 
18.0 
21.8 
25.6 
29.3 

At  a  selling  price  of  $24  per  ton,  which  was  under  the  average 
quoted  price  for  1910,  the  indicated  return  on  the  investment  would 
be  18  per  cent.  The  profit  on  billets  at  $22  per  ton  would  be 
equivalent  to  14.2  per  cent,  while  even  at  $18  it  would  be  equivalent 
to  6.7  per  cent. 

Bessemer  kails. — On  the  foregoing  basis  the  Steel  Corporation's 
approximate  investment  in  raw  materials,  on  a  30-year  supply  basis, 
in  transportation  facihties  and  in  fixed  property  and  working  capital 
per  ton  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  was,  roughly,  $65  per  ton,  as  shown  in 
the  followiug  summary: 

Table  193.— STEEL  CORPORATION'S  APPROXIMATE  INVESTMENT  IN  RAW  MATERIALS, 
IN  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES,  AND  IN  PLANTS  AND  WORKING  CAPITAL 
REQUIRED  TO  PRODUCE  A  TON  OF  BESSEMER  RAILS. 

[Calculations  based  on  a  plant  with  an  assumed  annual  production  of  425,000  tons  of  standard  Bessemer 
rails  using  Lake  ore  and  chiefly  Connellsville  coke] 


Item. 

Aimual  re- 
quirement. 

Approxi- 
mate in- 
vestment 
per  ton. 

Approxi- 
mate in- 
vestment 
(total). 

Investment 
per  ton  of 
rails  pro- 
duced. 

Gross  tons. 
1,000,000 

'939,000 
250,000 

2 150, 000 
544,5tl0 
555, 000 
425,000 

i$3.55 

3.90 
.52 

3.90 
10.75 
1.76 
8.16 

$3,550,000 

3,662,000 
130,000 

585,000 
5,853,000 

977,000 
3,468,000 
3,708,000 
5,  .525, 000 

$8.35 

Coking  coal,  including  mine  improvements,  equipment, 

8.62 

Limestone 

.31 

Coal  for  heating  and  steam,  including  mine  improve- 
ments  > tf 

1.38 

13.77 

Bessemer  steel  works  and  accessory  equipment 

2.30 

Rail  mill,  blooming  mill,  and  accessory  equipment 

8.16. 
8.72 

Working  capital  • 

13.00 

Total 

27,458,000 

64.61 

'  On  the  basis  of  a  30-year  supply. 

2  Net  tons. 

>$6.81  per  ton  of  pig  iron.    (See  p.  524.) 

'  This  working  capital  covers  the  entire  business  of  producing  rails  from  the  mining  of  the  ore. 
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The  average  proceeds  per  ton  for  Bessemer  steel  rails  sold  by  the 
Steel  Corporation  in  1910  (including  eixport  sales)  were  $27.45  per 
ton.  The  Steel  Corporation's  integration  mill  cost  of  Bessemer  steel 
rails,  as  shown  on  page  461,  was  $15.37  per  ton.  Allowing  for  an 
assumed  normal  additional  cost  for  general  expense  and  depreciation 
of  $1.30  per  ton,  gives  a  totals  integration  cost  of  $16.67  per  ton. 
The  margin  of  profit,  therefore,  was  $10.78  per  ton.  On  the  basis 
of  an  investment  of  $65  per  tpn,  such  a  profit  would  be  equivalent 
to  16.6  per  cent. 

This  calculation  indicates  that  the  regular  price  of  $28  per  ton  for 
steel  rails  is  a  highly  remunerative  one. 

Using  a  scale  of  prices  ranging  from  $20  to  $30  per  ton,  the  return 
upon  the  above  investment  would  be  as  follows: 


Assumed 
price. 

Estimated 

profit  (cost 

$16.67). 

Per  cent 
return  on 

investment 
per  ton  of 
Bessemer 

rats  of»65. 

120.00 
22.00 
24.00 
26.00 
28.00 
30.00 

S3. 33 
5.33 
7.33 
9.33 
11.33 
13.33 

5.1 

8.2 
11.3 
14.4 
17.4 
20.5 

Open-heaeth  plates. — For  open-hearth  steel  plates,  both  sheared 
and  universal  plates,  the  Steel  Corporation's  approximate  total  invest- 
ment in  raw  materials,  on  a  30-year  supply  basis,  in  transportation 
facilities,  fixed  property,  and  working  capital  per  ton  of  production, 
was,  in  round  figures,  $83,  as  is  shown  in  the  summary  following. 
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Table  194.— STEEL  COBPOKATION'S  APPROXIMATE  INVESTMENT  IN  HAW  MATERIALS, 
IN  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES,  AND  IN  PLANTS  AND  WORKING  CAPITAL 
REQUIRED  TO  PRODUCE  A  TON  OF  OPEN-HEARTH  STEEl,  PLATES. 

[Calculation^  based  on  a  plant  with  an  assumed  annual  production  of  450,000  tons  of  open-hearth  plates 
<         using  Lake  ore  amd  chiefly  Connellsville  coke.] 


Item. 

Annual 
require- 
ment. 

Approxi- 
mate in- 
vestment 
per  ton. 

Approxi- 
mate in- 
vestment 
(total). 

Investj- 
ment  per 

ton  of 
plates  pro- 
duced. 

Lake  ore,  including  mine  improvements 

Gross  tons. 
1,000,000 

'  939, 000 
250,000 

!75(),000 
490,000 
657,000 
450,000 

>$3.55 

3.90 
.62 

3.90 
10.75 

7.38 
13.67 

83,550,000 

3,662,000 
130,000 

2,925,000 
5,268,000 
4, 84%  000- 
6,152,000 
3,337,000 
7,650,000 

87  89 

Coking  coal,  including  mine  improvements,  equipment, 
aind  coke  (^vens 

8  14 

.29 

Coal  tor  heating  and  steam,  including  mine  impiove- 

6.50 

Blast  fu'""a''^-''  H"d  ?V^C'^'5snry  Rfjuip^^'^^t 

11.71 

Open-hearth  steel  works  and  accessory  equipment 

Plate  mill,  slabbing  mill,  and  accessory  equipmen't J 

19.77 

,             13.67 

7.42 

17.00 

Total 

37,523,000 

83.39 

'■  On  the  basis  of  a  30-year  supply. 
8  Net  tons. 

•  $6.81  per  ton  of  pig  iron.    (Seep.  S24.) 

*  This  working  capital  covers  the  entire  business  of  producing  plates  from  the  mining  of  the  ore. 

Tke  average  proeeeds  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  IQlQt  were  f3Q.81 
per  ton  for  universal  plates  and  $31.92  for  sheared  plates.  The 
average  proceeds  for  both  kinds  taken  together  were  about  $3'1.43 
per  ton.  The  Steel  CGarporation's  integration  null  cost  pi  Qpea-hjearth 
sheared  plates,  as  shown  by  Table  182,  page  469,  was  $21.76  per  ton, 
its  integration  miU.'  cost  of  open-hearth  universal  plates  (p.  475),  was 
$19.86  ppr  ton,  and  the  true  average  cost  for  both  was  $20.92  per 
ton.  Adding  to  this  the  assumed  normal  additional  cost  for  general 
expense  and  depreciation  of  $1.80  per  ton  gives  a  total  cost  on  an 
integrated  basis  of  $22.72  per  ton.  This  woiuld  indicate  a  profit 
margin  of  $8.71. 

On  the  basis  of  an  estimated  investment  of  $83  per  ton,  as  g^ven 
above,  this  profit  indicates  a  return  of  about  lOi  per  cent. 

The  profit  jper  ton  and'  the  rate  of  return  on  the  basis-  of  the  fore- 
going investment  are  shown  below  opposite  a  scale  of  prices  ranging 
from  $24  to  $38  per  ton.  Within  the  five-year  period  1907  to  1911 
the  lowest  quoted  price  (Pittsburgh)  was  $1.10  per  hundredweight 
($24.64  per  ton)  in  1911,  and  the  highest  was  $1.70  per  hundred- 
weight ($38.08  per  ton)  in  1907  and  1908. 
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Assumed 
price. 

Estinuited 

profit 
(cost  $22.72). 

Per  cent 
return  on 
investment 
per  ton  of 
plates  of 
$83. 

J24.00 
26.00 
28.00 
30.00 
32.00 
34.00 
36.00 
38.00 

$1.28 
3.28 
6.28 
7.28 
9.28 
11.28 
13,28 
15.28 

l.S 
4.0 
6.4 
8.8 
11.2 
13.6 
16.0 
18.4 

The  profit  on  plates  at  a  price  of  $32  per  ton,  which  was  about  the 
average  quoted  price  at  Pittsburgh  for  1910,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  investment,  would  be  equivalent  to  11.2  per  cent.  At  a 
selMng  price  of  $30  per  ton  the  profit  would  be  equivalent  to  8.8  per 
cent,  and  at  |28  per  ton,  6.4  pen  cent. 

Open-heaeth  struotukal  shapes. — ^The  Steel  Corporation's  total 
investment  in  fixed  property  and  working  capital  required  to  produce 
open-hearth  structural  shapes,  was  about  $79  per  ton.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  the  investment  in  raw  materials  on  an  approximate  30-year 
supply  basis,  in  transportation  facihties,  in  plants,  and  in  working 
capital  is  summarized: 

Table  195.— STEEL  COEPOEATION'S  APPEOXIMATE  INVESTMENT  IN  EAWMATEEIALS 
IN  TEANSPOETATION  FACILITIES,  AND  EST  PLANTS  AND  WORKINO  CAPITAL 
EEQUIEED  TO  PEODUCE  A  TON  OF   OPEN-HEAETH  STEUCTUEAL  SHAPES. 

[Calculations  based  on  a  plant  with  an  assumed  annual  production  of  453,000  tons  of  open-hearth  struc- 
tural shapes  using  Lake  ore  and  ciaiefly  Connellsville  coke.] 


Item. 

Annual  re- 
quirement. 

Approxi- 
mate in- 
vestment 
per  ton. 

Approxi- 
mate in- 
vestment 
(total). 

Invest- 
ment per 

ton  of 
structural 

shapes 
produced. 

Gross  tOTUi. 
1,000,000 

2  939,000 
250,000 

•750,000 
490,000 
612,000 

453,000 

i$3.55 

3.90 
.62 

3.90 
10.76 
7.38 

10.17 

$3,550,000 

3,662,000 
130,000 

2,926,000 
5,268,000 
4,517,000 

4,607,000 
3,337,000 
7,701,000 

CoVinE  coal,  including  mine  improvements,  equipment. 

8.08 

29 

Coal  for  heating  and  steam,  including  mine  improv&- 

6  46 

Blast  furnaces  and  accessory  equipment 

11  63 

Open-hearth  steel  works  and  accessory  equipment 

Structural  mill,  blooming  mill,  and  accessory  equip- 

9.97 
10  17 

Transportation  * 

7  37 

Workine  caDital  * 

17  00 

Total 

35,697,000 

>  On  the  basis  of  a  30-year  supply. " 
"  Net  tons. 

'  $6.81  per  ton  of  pig  iron.    (See  p.  624.) 

'  This  working  capital  covers  the  entire  business  of  producing  structural  shapes  from  the  mining  of  the 
ore. 
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The  average  proceeds  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  were  S3 1.95 
per  ton  for  heavy  structural  shapes.  The  Steel  Corjioration's  inte- 
grated mill  cost  of  heavy  open-hearth  structural  shapes  for  1910 
(see  Table  184,  p  476)  was  $20^80  per  ton.  The  normal  additional 
cost  for  general  expense  and  depreciation  are  assumed  at  $1.70  per 
ton,  which  gives  a  total  integrated  cost  of  $22.50.  This  indicates  a 
profit  of  $9.45  per  ton.  On  the  basis  of  an  average  investment  of 
$79  per  ton,  the  rate  of  return,  therefore,  was  12  per  cent. 

The  profit  per  ton  and  the  rate  of  return  on  the  above  investment, 
using  a  range  of  prices  from  $24  to  $38  per  ton,  are  shown  below. 
Within  the  five-year  period  1907  to  1911,  the  lowest  quoted  price 
(Pittsburgh)  was  $1.10  per  hundredweight  ($24.64  per  ton)  in  1911, 
and  the  highest  price  was  $1.70  per  hundredweight  ($38.08  per  ton) 
in  1907  and  1908. 


Per  cent 

return  bn 

Estimated 
profit 

investment 
per  ton  of 

price. 

(cost  J22.S0). 

structural 
shapes  of 

$24.00 

11.  SO 

1.9 

26.00 

3.50 

4.4 

28.00 

5.50 

7.0 

30.00 

7.50 

9.5 

32.00 

9.50 

12.0 

34.00 

11.50 

14.6 

36.00 

13.50 

17.1 

38.00 

15.50 

19.6 

The  average  quoted  price  for  structural  shapes  was  $32.57  in  1910. 
At  a  seUing  price  of  $32  per  ton,  the  profit  as  related  to  the  foregoing 
investment  would  be  equivalent  to  12  per  cent;  at  a  price  of  $30  per 
ton,  9.5  per  cent;  and  at  $28  per  ton,  7  per  cent. 
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Table  I. — Average  Boos  Cost  op  Lake  Ore  Delivered  at  Lower  Lake  Ports, 

BY  Ranges,  1902-1906. 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 
MARQUETTE  BANGE. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Oxoss  tons  mined 

2,473,546 

2,660,708 

1,749,674. 

2,629,411 

3,102,914 

12, 616, 253 

Labor  

10.77 
.27 
.04 
.07 
.15 
.07 

$0.80 
.32 
.04 
.07 
.20 
.06 

$0.80 
.35 
.04 
.09 
.22 
.11 

$0.76 
.27 
.04 
•    .08 
.16 
.12 

$0.78 
.27 
.04 
.10 
.16 
.14 

$0.79 

.29 

.04 

Expense 

.09 

Depreciation  and  stripping    

.15 

.10 

Cost  atrTniTip 

1.37 
.31 
.67 

1.49 
.27 
.72 

1.61 
.31 
.63 

1.43 
.30 
.70 

1.49 
.31 
.69 

1.46 

Kail  freight 

.30 

Kkefraght 

.68 

Total..: 

2.35 

.03 
.03 
.14 

2.48 

.04 
.05 
.10 

2.55 

.06 
.05 
.10 

2.43 

.02 
.04 
.10 

2.49 

.03 
.03 

.11 

3.44 

General  charges: 

General  expense 

.03 

Taxes 

.04 

.11 

Total  book  cost  at  lower  Lalce 

2.55 

2.67 

2.76 

2.59 

2.66 

2.62 

MENOMINEE  RANGE. 


Gross  tons  mined 

2,796,182 

2,228,445 

1,515,979 

2,345,326 

2,472,425 

11,358,357 

Labor       ..  . 

$0.80 
.30 
.04 
.02 
.15 
.26 

to.  84 
.39 
.05 
.02 
.20 
.27 

10.76 
.37 
.04 
.04 
.19 
.20 

$0.71 
.29 
.04 
.03 
.20 
.22 

$0.77" 
.31 
.04 
.03 
.20 
.25 

$0.78 

.32 

.04 

Expense        .;..        ■ 

.03 

Denreciation  and  striDBine    

,19 

.24 

-  Cost  at  mine........... 

1.57 
.40 
.57 

1.77 
.40. 
.62 

1.59 
.40 

.54 

1.49 
.40 
.60 

1.60 
.40 
.60 

1.60 

Rail  freight 

.40 

.59 

Total    

2.54 

.12 
.04 
.16 

2.79 

.11 
.06 
.17 

2.53 

.18 
.07 
.19 

2.49 

.08 
.05 
.22 

2.60 

.06 
.06 
.19 

2.59 

General  charges: 

.11 

Taxes           ......•*............ 

.05 

Depreciation 

.18 

Total  book  cost  at  lower  Lake 
ports 

2.86 

3.13 

2.97 

2. 84 

2.90 

2.83 
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Table  I. — ^Average  Book  Cost  ob'  Lake  Ore  Delivered  at  Lower  Lake  Poets, 
BY  Ranges,  1902-1906— CoBtinued. 


GOGEBIC  RANGE. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

2,662,398 

2,431,107 

1,580,887 

2,487,420 

2,387,176 

1) , 648, 988 

Lal)or .' , . . . 

SO.  80 
.23 
.03 
.04 
.21- 
.38 

$0178, 
.28 
.02 
.04 
.20- 
.41 

$0.^ 

!02 
.04 
.24 
.42 

'         $0.72 
.26 
.02 
.04 
.19 
.35 

$0.86 
.32 
.02 
.05 
.16 
.39 

$0.78 

.27 

.02 

E^ense 

.04 

.20 

Eoyalty 

.39 

1.69 
.40 
.80 

1.71 
.40 
.85 

1.69 
.40 
.74 

1.57 
.40 
.75 

1.80 

'            .40 

.75 

r         i.,7o 

'               .40 

Eailfreight 

.77 

Total •. 

2.89 

.07 
.OS- 
.12 

2.96 

.09 
.06 
.08 

2.83 

.07 
.08 
.07 

2.72 

.04 
.05 
.09 

2.96 

.06 
.06 
.10 

2.87 

General  charges: 

General  expense 

.07 

Taxes 

06 

Total  book  cost  at  lower  Lake 

3.13 

3.19 

3.05 

2.90 

3.17 

3.09 

VERMILI0-N-  RANGE. 

GroRS  tons  minftfl 

1,463,783 

1,399,846 

690,462 

1,227,303 

1,479,191 

6,260,674 

SO.  62 
.25 
.04 
.02 
.16 

.m, 

$0:64 

.23 

.oa 

.02 
.14 
.33 

SO;  32 
.21 
.03 
.03 
.19 
.35 

$0.47 
.23 
.04 
.02 
.17 
.31 

$0.44 
.22 
.03 
.02 
.14 
.36 

SO.  50 
.23 
.03 
.02 
.16 
.33 

Repairs ,. 

E^cpense 

Depreciation    

1.39 
.98 
.80- 

1.29 
.99 
.84 

1.13 
.99 
.75 

1.24 
.98 
.76 

1.21 
.99 
.76 

1.27 
.99 
.77 

Rail  freight 

Lajiefre^t     

Total 

3.17 

.07 
.05 
.09 

3.12 

.09. 
.06 
.01 

2.87 

.08 
.11 
.01 

2.97 

.03 
.07 
.02 

2.95 

.04 
.07 
.04 

3.03 

.06 
.07 
.04 

General  ch^ges: 

Taxes 

Depreciation    . 

Total  book  cost  at  lower  Lake 
ports 

3.38 

3.28 

3.07 

3.09 

3.10 

3.20 

OLD  RANGES  COMBINED. 

Gross  tons  mined 

9,395,908 

8,720,106 

5,536,992 

8,689,460 

9,441,706 

41,784,172 

$0,76 
.26 
.04 
.04 
.17 
.26 

S0i76 
.31 
.04 
.04 
.19 
.26 

SO.  69 
.32 
.04 
.05 
.22 
.25 

$0.70 
.26 

:o3 

.06 
.18 
.25 

$0.75 
.29 
.03 
.05 
.17 
.26 

$0.74 

Repairs 

.05 
.18 
.25 

Depreciation  and  stripping 

Royalty 

1.52 
.46 
.70 

1.59 
.46 
.75 

1.67 
.45 
.66 

1.47 
.46 
.70 

1.55 
.47 
.69 

Eailfreight 

^•5^ 

•m 

.70 

Total 

2.68 

.08, 
.04 
.13 

2.80 

.08. 
.05 
.10 

2.68 

.10 
.07 
.10 

2.62 

.04 
.05 
.12 

2.71 

.05 
.05 
.11 

General  charges: 

.07 

.05 

.11 

Total  book  cost  at  lower  Lake 
ports 

2.93 

3.03 

2.95 

2.83 

2.92 

2.93 
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Table  I. — ^Aveeage  Book  Cost  of  Lake  Orb  Delivered  at  Lower  Lake  Ports, 
BY  Ranges,  1902-1906— Continued. 

MBSABI  EANGE. 


Item.                          ' 

— ? 

1802      ■' 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  mined 

10,183,593 

10,794,965 

8,386,899 

16,129,964 

18,990,135 

64,484,556 

110.32 
.10 
.01 
.01 
.07 
.24 

SO.  32 
.11 
.01 
.02 
.09 
.24 

10.24 
.11 
.01 
.03 
.11 
.26 

SO.  22 
.10 
.01 
.02 
.13 
.26 

SO.  25 
.10 
.01 
.02 

.18 
■27, 

SO.  26 

Silt>Dlies  ...* 

.10 

Itetoirs  .. 

.01 

.02 

iD'e'preciation  and  stripping  .  . . .' J . 

.13 

Boyalty , ^*-- 

.26 

.75 
.80 
.80 

.79 

,  .80 

.84 

.76 
.80 
.73 

.74 
.80 
.75 

.83 
.80 
.75 

.78 

Railfreight 

.80 

Lake  freight 

.77 

TotaU 

2.35 

.06 
.03 
.02 

2.43 

.05 
.04 
.01 

2.29 

.06 
.05 
.01 

2.29 

.04 
.03 
.01 

2.38 

.05 
.05 
.01 

2. 35 

General  tiaitg^s: 

.05 

'Taxes    y^,'  

■    .04 

.01 

Total  ^o'ok  cost  at  lower  Lalce 

2.46 

2.53 

2.41 

2.37 

2.49 

2.45 

■ 

Table  IL — ^Average  Book  Cost  op  Eastern  Ore  and  Miscellaneous  Ore, 

W02-1906.       , 


[In  dollars  per  gfpSs  ton.] 
EASTERN   ORE. 

• 

Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years, 

633,408 

487,999 

602, 475 

1,095.358 

1,247,490 

3,966,730 

Labor                

SO.  24 
.10 
.02 
.14 
.18 

SO.  38 
.16 
.02 
.19 
.29 

SO.  34 
.15 
.01 
.20 
.10 

•    SO. 35 
.12 
.01 
.09 
.45 

SO.  42 
.17 
.01 
.10 
.22 
.04 

$0.35 

.15 

.01 

General  expense .., 

.13 

.27 

Rovaltv                                    

.«1 

.68 

1.04 

.80 

1.02 

.96 

.92 

Ml 

SCteLLANEOUS  ORE. 

905,275 

883,274 

527,873 

1,018,297 

1,246,066, 

4,680,785 

SO.  45 
.16 
.14 
.10 
.41 
.  .-06 

10.47 
.17 
.09 
.11 
.15 
.06 

$0.50 
.22 
.03 
.12 
.04 
.04 

SO.  50 
.24 
.06 
.09 
.31 
.03 

SO.  .97 
.28 
.04 
.11 
.32 
.03 

$0.50 

Suonlies                                       ..., 

.22 

Materials.. 

.07 

General  expense        -. 

.11 

Pepreoiation 

.27 

Royalty 

.04 

1.31 

1.05 

.95 

1.23 

1.35 

1.21 
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Table  III.— Estimatbd  Cost  op  Coal  Used  in  Making  Coke,  Waste  in  Comjjgj 
AND  Cost  of  Coking,  ConnbllsVillb  District,  1902-1906.' 

[In  dollars  per  net  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Cost  of  coal: 

to.  40 
.06 
.01 
.03 
.12 
.01 

10.43 
.07 
.01 
.03 
.10 
.01 

$0.37 
.06 
.01 
.03 
.12 
.01 

SO.  40 
.06 
.01 
.03 
.15 
.01 

SO.  43 
.05 
.01 
.02 
.14 
.01 

SO.  40 

Materials... 

.06 

Repairs 

.01 

.  General  expense 

.03 

.13 

.01 

Total  cost  of  coal 

.63 
.30 

.65 
.32 

.60 

.28 

.66 
.32 

.66 
.31 

.64 

Waste  in  coking 

.31 

Cost  of  coal  per  ton  of  coke     ...  . 

.93 

.97 

.88 

.98 

.97 

.95 

Cost  of  coWng: 

Labor 

.40 
.07 
.05 
.03 

.42 
.07 
.07 
.03 

.34 
.07 
.04 
.04 

.34 
.07 
.04 
.03 

.34 
.07 
.03 
.04 

.37 

Materials 

.07 

.04 

.03 

.55 

.69 

.49 

.48 

.48 

.61 

Total 

1.48 
.04 

1.66 
.04 

1.37 
.03 

1.46 
.      .03 

1.45 
.03 

1.46 

.03 

1.44 

1.62 

1.34 

1.43 

1.42 

1.43 

t  As  the  material  on  which  the  above  estimate  was  based  comprised  only  a  little  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  of  ConneUsville  coke  considered,  it  must  be  regarded  as  approximate  only,  although 
any  error  in  either  the  cost  of  the  coal  or  the  coking  cost  can  not  be  great. 


Table  IV. — Average  Cost  of  Coal  Used  in  Making  Coke,  Waste  in  Coking, 
Cost  of  Coking,  and  Total  Cost  of  Beehive  Coke,  Birmingham  and  Poca- 
hontas Districts,.  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  net  ton.] 
BIRMINGHAM  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Cost  of  coal: 

Labor 

SO.  71 
.07 
.05 
.04 
.02 
.04 

•      SO.  74 
.07 
.04 
.04 
.01 
.03 

SO.  65 
.08 
.04 
.06 
.01 
.03 

SO.  76 
.09 
.06 
.07 
.01 
.03 

SO.  81 
.08 
.07 
.05 
.02 
.03 

SO.  74 

.08 

.05 

General  expense 

.06 

Depreciation                          ...  . 

.01 

.03 

Total  cost  of  coal 

.93 
.07 

.93 
.11 

.87 
.12 

1.02 
.16 

1.06 
.13 

.96 

Cost  of  washing  ^    .      ..1 

.12 

1.00 
.71 

1.04 
.68 

.99 
.66 

1.18 
.75 

1.19 
.83 

1.08 

Cost  of  coal  per  ton  of  coke. .  . 

1.71 

1.72 

1.65 

1.93 

2.02 

1  80 

Cost  of  coking: 

Labor 

.32 
.02 
.06 
.02 
.03 

.35 
.02 
.04 
.01 
.02 

.33 
.02 
.04 
.02 
.02 

.39 
.03 
.04 
.01 
.02 

.44 
.02 
.04 
.01 
.02 

.37 

Materials 

.02 

.04 

.02 

.02 

Total  coking  cost 

.44 

.44 

.43 

.49 

.63 

47 

Total' 

2.16 
.16 

2.16 
.16 

2.08 
.15 

2.42 
.15 

2.65 
.17 

.16 

Total  book  cost  of  coke  at  ovens — 

2.31 

2.32 

2.23 

2.67 

2.72 

2.43 

1  Expense  and  waste. 


3  Cost  on  the  basis  of  ovens  situated  at  the  mines. 


8  Per  ton  of  coke. 
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Table  IV. — ^Atebaoe  Cost  op  Coal  Used  in  Making  Coke,  Waste  in  Coking, 
Cost  of  Coking,  and  Total  Cost  of  Beehive  Coke,  Biemingham  and 
Pocahontas  Districts,  1902-1906 — Continued. 


POCAHONTAS  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Cost  of  coal: 

Labor 

SO.  40 
.04 
.04 
.03 
.08 

to.  48 
.04 
.04 
.03 
.08 

10.45 
.07 
.03 
.03 
.08 

fO.45 
.07 
.04 
.03 
.08 

to.  48 
.09 
.05 
.03 
.08 

to.  46 

Deoreciatioii .-..■. 

03 

Total  cost  of  coal ................. 

.59 
.36 

.67 
.41 

.66 
.42 

.67 
.39 

.73 
.44 

63 

Cost  of  coal  por  ton  of  coke......... 

.95 

1.08 

1.08 

1.06 

1.17 

1  09 

Cost  of  coMng: 

Labor          

.51 
.03 
.05 
.03 
.05 

.56 
.04 
.06 
.03 
.05 

.51 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.03 

.52 
.04 
.04 
.02 
.02 

.64 
.04 
.04 
.02 
.02 

53 

.03 

Repairs 

.04 

General  expense 

,02 

.03 

Total  coMng  cost 

.67 

.74 

.60 

.64 

.66 

.65 

Total  book  cost  of  coke  at  ovens  — 

1.62 

1.82 

1.68 

1.70 

1.83 

1.74 

Table  V. — ^Avebage  Book  Cost  of  Bessemer  Pig  Iron,  by  Districts,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollais  per  gross  ton.] 
CHICAGO  AND  WESTERN  DISTRICT. 


Item.' 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years, 

1, 766, 132 

1,743,258 

1,573,659 

2,074,365 

2,102,367 

9,269,781 

S5,96 
4.55 
.36 
.99 
.15 
.17 
.11 

.22 
.17 
.04 

t6.52 
5.41 
-    .38 
.99 
.17 
.23 
.12 

.31 
.21 
.04 

S6.24 
4.67 
.35 
.71 
.10 
.16 
.07 

.29 
.25 
.05 

S6;21 

5.09 
.44 
.69 
.09 
.13 
.10 

.38 
.28 
.04 

t6.51 
6.48 
.48 
.72 
.12 
.16 
.12 

.28 
.23 
.04 

t6.29 

eojffl                

5,06 

.41 

Laljor 

.81 
.13 

MateriaJs  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.17 
.10 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.30 

.23 

.04 

12.72 

.52 
1.24 

14.38 

.92 
,  .69 

12.89 

.94 
.40 

13.45 

.33 
.30 

14.13 

.40 
.73 

13.64 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  misoellaneous  ex- 
pense   

.60 

.67 

Total  book  cost 

14.48 

15.99 

14.23 

14.08 

16.26 

14.81 
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Table  V. — Avbkaoe  Book  Cost  op  Bessemer  Pig  Iron,  bt  Districts,  1902-1906 — 
I  Continued. 

LAKE  ERIE  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

■      1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

Gross  tons  produced 

802,361 

819,845 

788,276 

1,487,863 

1,926,599 

6,824,944 

Net  metallic  mixture    

16.32 
4.01 
.42 
.81 
.15 
.16 
.13 

.21 
.15 
.03 

J6.76 
5.00 
.45 
.80 
.12 
.14 
.11 

.36 
.16 
.04 

J6.15 
4.11 
.49 
.74 
.16 
.15 
.10 

.40 
.15 
.05 

$5.95 
4.33 
.46 
.60 
.10 
.11 
.08 

.27 
.20 
M 

$6.43 
4.80 
.47 
.52 
.10 
.10 
.08 

.24 

■1 

$6.30 

Coke 

Steam   

12 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.12 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense  L 

28 

'R.ftliTimg  pud  TATiRiv«ls 

17 

Contingent  fimd .        ..         .... 

!04 

12.39 

.52 
.94 

13.93 

.68 
.25 

12.60 

.61 
.13 

12.13 

.40 
.20 

12.96 

.63 
.53 

12.74 
.53 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense   

Total  book  cost 

13.85 

14.86 

13.24 

12.73 

14.02 

13.68 

VALLEY  DISTRICT. 


1,517,865 

1,271,667 

1,364,512 

2,042,905 

2,345,667 

8,542,S1€ 

Net  metallic  mixture ,..^  ., 

Coke .. 

$7.23 
3..;2 
.43 
.90 
.22 
.19 
.11 

.21 
.22 
.01 

$7.43 
4.42 
.46 
.93 
.25 
.11 
.14 

.26 
.28 
.01 

$6.99 
3.27 
.41 
.72 
.14 
.12 
.11 

.25 
.18 
.02 

$6.96 
3.59 
.43 
.74 
.08 
.08 
.10 

.22 
.24 
.01 

$7.82 
4.02 
.47 
.69 
.07 
.07 
.10 

.21 
.23 
.01 

$7.32 
3.77 
.44 
.78 
.14 
.11 
.11 

.22 
.23 
.01 

Materials  in  repoiiB  and  maintenance 
Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense  

CnT>tingftTit  fund 

Futnacecost 

13.04 

.24 
.23 

14.29 

.32 
.23 

12.21 

.30 
.14 

12.45 

.17 

.12 

13.69 

.23 
.26 

13.13 

.24 
.20 

AddltionBl  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

Total  book  cost 

13.51 

14.34 

12.65 

12.74 

14.18 

13.67 

PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  produced. 


Net  metallic  mixture 

Coke 

Limestone 

Labor , .' 

Steam .•....-.. 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 

Supplies  and  fools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 


Relining  and  renewals . 
Contingent  fund 


Furnace  cost 

Additional  cost; 

General  and  miscellaneous 

pense 

Depr*ciation... 


Total  book  cost. 


3,106,118 

$8.15 
2.90 
.44 
.73 
.11 
.17 
.18 

.20 
.12 
.02 


13.02 


.32 
.41 


13.87 


.35 


14.54 


2,870,936 

$7.84- 
2.66 
.43 
.60 
.08 
.11 
.14 

.22 
.13 
.02 


12.23 


.35 
.21 


12.79 


3,643,981 

$7.96 
2.82 
.43 
.59 
.05 
.12 
.12 

.24 
.17 
.02 


12.62 


.21 


3,778,876 

$8.60 
3.08 
.44 
.58 
.05 
.13 
.12 

.23 
.19 
.02 


13.44 


.33 
.40 


14.17 


16,541,876 

$8.22 
2.97 
.44 
.64 
.08 
.14 
.14 

.23 
.15 


13.03 


.31 
.34 


13.68 
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Table  V. — ^Avebaqb  Book  Cost  of  Besseuer  Pig  Ibon,  by  Districts,  1902-1906 — 

Continued. 

WHEELING  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  produced 

1,041,212 

843,829 

771,433 

1,196,136 

1,437,066 

5,289,676 

t7.48 
3.48 
.42 
1.09 
.16 
.12 
.12 

.28 
.13 
.02 

13.30 

.27 
.32 

J7.67 
4.35 
.48 
1.06 
.18 
.15 
.15 

.31 
.16 
.02 

J7.34 
3.22 
.44 
.92 
.14 
.11 
.11 

.29 
.14 
.03 

J7.07 
3.50 
.43 
.85 
.06 
.08 
.11 

.21 
.15 
.02 

$7.74 
4.15 
.46 
.88 
.07 
.10 
.13 

.23 
.16 

.02 

t7.47 

Coke 

3.77 

.45 

Labor 

.95 

Steam  

.11 

Materials  In  repairs  and  maintenance 
Riippliw  ftT^il  tools 

.11 
.12 

]£acellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.26 

.15 

Contingent  fund     

.02 

14.53 

.34 

.29 

12.74 

.38 
.23 

12.48 

.21 
.27 

13.94 

.28 
.43 

13.40 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscBllaneooa  ex- 

pppflA 

.29 

Depreciation 

.32 

Total  book  cost 

13.89 

15.16 

13.35 

2.96 

14.65 

14.01 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


Grow  tons  prnHnnfirt           ,    , 

1,224,996 

1,288,391 

1,017,741 

1,414,416 

1,498,364 

6,443,907 

Net  metallic  mixture 

17.43 
3.94 
.42 
1.09 
.13 
.34 
.23 

.37 
.11 

S7.46 
5.10 
.41 
1.04 
.20 
.35 
.24 

.35 
.10 

S6.85 
3.44 
.38 
.84 
.16 
.29 
.20 

.33 
.13 

S6.60 
4.11 
.38 
.93 
.20 
.25 
.22 

.34 
.16 
.01 

(7.24 
4.62 
.42 
1.02 
.17 
.33 
.26 

.38 
.16 
.01 

$7.12 

Coke 

4.29 

.40 

Labor 

.9^ 

StpaTii 

.18 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 
SiippHw  fti^d  fools 

.31 
.23 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.36 

Ri^lining  aTid  rpTT^waLs 

.13 

Cnnt-lTigRTttfiiTifl      

Knmftfifi  opst 

14.06 

.21 
.40 

15.26 

.22 
.26 

12.61 

.29 
.28 

13.20 

.21 
.52 

14.61 

.21 

.40 

14.01 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

.22 

Depreciation 

.38 

Total  book  cost 

14.67 

15.72 

13.18 

13.93 

15.22 

14.61 

Table  VI. — Average  Book  Cost  op  Basic  Pig  Iron,  by  Districts,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 
CHICAGO  DISTRICT.! 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

63,338 

151,720 

253,849 

468,907 

Net  metallic  mixture 

$5.12 
4.32 
.28 
.60 
.10 
.11 
.05 

.23 
.25 
.05 

$5.66 
4.96 
.34 
.75 
.08 
.13 
.09 

.36 
.22 
.05 

$5.68 
6.27 
.48 
.58 
.06 
.13 
.10 

.21 
.20 
.05 

$5.61 

iSoke....^ 

5.06 

T'iTinwtrOTifl 

.41 

iLabor 

.64 

.07 

.13 

RlipplfPA  ATlVI   fiQtAfi 

.09 

MlsceUaneouB  and  general  works  ex- 

.26 

'^■ftliping  and  rpnflwalR       

.21 

'Contingent  fund              .......    . 

.05 

11.11 

.91 
.37 

12.64 

.30 
.35 

12.76 

.39 
.81 

12.53 

Additional  cost: 

-'^'  -  General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

.42 

.60 

Total  book  cost  

12.39 

13.29 

13.96 

13.55 

>  No  production  reported  for  1902  and  1903, 
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Table  VI.— Average  Book  Cost  of  Basic  Pig  Iron,  by  Districts,  1902-1906— 

Continued. 


VALLEY  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
ayerage, 
S  years. 

132,615 

151,226 

161,709 

468,127 

603,640 

1,417,317 

16.37 
3.55 
.57 
1.64 
.28 
.12 
.08 

.23 
.18 
.01 

$6.99 
4.89 
.66 
1.36 
.30 
.30 
.14 

.39 
.26 
.01 

S6.85 
3.50 
.51 
.74 
.08 
.15 
.09 

.35 
.15 
.03 

»6.31 
3.85 
.60 
.67 
.03 
.10 
.08 

.24 

.18 
.02 

$6.96 
3.91 
.46 
.59 
.03 
.11 
.07 

.22 
.20 
.02 

$6.68 

Coke                        

3.91 

.50 

lator 

.81 

.09 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance... 

.14 
.08 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.26 

.19 

.02 

Furnace  cost             -      .  . 

13.03 

.13 
.16 

15.18 

.34 
.32 

12.45 

.78 
.45 

11.98 

.28 
.16 

12.66 

.19 
.17 

12.68 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. 
Depreciation 

.29 
.21 

13.32 

15.84 

13.68 

12.39 

12.92 

13.18 

PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT. 


887,439 

774,050 

1,262,764 

1,807,410 

1,982,420 

6,714,083 

Net  metallic  mixture 

$7.07 
2.92 
.44 
.58 
.11 
.12 
.11 

.17 
.13 
.02 

$7.36 
3.61 
.45 
.66 
.13 
.11 
.07 

.25 
.15 
.02 

$6.97 
2.60 
.42 
.49 
.11 
.10 
.07 

.22 
.17 
.02 

$7.13 
2.86 
.43 
.54 
.08 
.09 
.12 

.23 
.18 
.02 

$7.99 
3.26 
.49 
.51 
.07 
.09 
.11 

.23 
.19 
.02 

$7.37 

Coke      

3.01 

.46 

.63 

.09 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. . . 

.10 
.10 

Miscellaneous  and  general  worlds  ex- 
pense      

.22 

Rellnlng  and  renewals     ..... 

.17 

Contingent  fund 

.02 

Fumacecost 

11.67 

.29 
.34 

12.60 

.36 
.33 

11.17 

.32 
.18 

11.68 

.20 
.18 

12.96 

.25 
.26 

12.07 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense. 

.26 
.24 

Total  book  cost      

12.30 

13.29 

11.67 

12.06 

13.46 

12.67 

WHEELING  DISTRICT.' 


Gross  tons  produced  

41,626 

106,967 

200,069 

218,423 

567  085 

$6.60 
4.20 
.90 
1.80 
.40 
.40 
.40 

.83 
.10 

$6.16 
3.21 
.57 
.84 
.30 
.38 
.10 

.27 
.22 
.01 

$6.70 
4.07 
.66 
.90 
.30 
.13 
.08 

.34 
.10 

$7.48 
4.62 
.63 
.80 
.30 
.14 
.08 

.34 
.25 

Coke. 

4  13 

Limestone 

65 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

20 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense  

36 

Contingent  fund 

16.63 
.18 

12.06 
.24 

13.28 
.16 

14.64 

.18 
.40 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

19 

Total  book  cost 

15.81 

12.30 

13.44 

15.22 

14.08 

>  No  production  reported  for  1902. 
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Table  VI. — Avbbagb  Book  Cost  of  Basic  Pig  Iron,  by  Disthicjts,  1902-1906 — 

Continued. 


EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

8,860 

26,912 

84,463 

116,763 

174,866 

411,864 

"Nftt  mntallic  mixture 

$7.44 
3.22 
.50 
1.06 
.23 
.24 
.10 

.28 
.23 

$7.73 
3.11 
.39 
.69 
.18 
.68 
.21 

.40 
.10. 

$7.10 
2.36 
.42 
.87 
.16 
.23 
.20 

.39 
.10 

$6.20 
2.36 
.37 
.76 
.15 
.15 
.20 

38 
.10 

$7.43 
3.30 
.44 
1.20 
.18 
.52 
.30 

.44 
.10 

$7.03 

QO^g                     

2.83 

.41 

I^laor        - 

.97 

.17 

Uaterials  in  repairs  and  maintenance . 

.35 
.24 

Hiscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.41 

.10 

13.30 

.21 

.49 

13.39 

.20 
.26 

11.83 

.33 
.31 

10.67 

.19 

.28 

13.91 

.22 
.27 

12.51 

Additional  cost- 
General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

.23 

.29 

Total  book  cost..  >.. 

14.00 

13.85 

12.47 

11.14 

14.40 

J3  03 

Table  VII. — ^Avbkage  Book  Cost  of  Bessemer  Billet  Ingots,  by  Districts, 

1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

CHICAGO  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1004 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  produced 

579,367 

520.746 

577,847 

764.884 

801,570 

3,244,414 

.$14.13 
.40 
.01 
.71 
.33 
.33 
.08 
.10 
.10 

.14 

$15.87 
.38 
.01 
.72 
.37 
.31 
.10 
.08 
.12 

.17 

$14.44 
.33 
.01 
.64 
.30 
.17 
.14 
.10 
.12 

.20 

$16.20 
.32 
.01 
.67 
.31 
.06 
.11 
.08 
.12 

.18 

$16.20 
.45 
.01 
.68 
.27 
.08 
.11 
.07 
.12 

.18 

$15.23 

.38 

.01 

Labor          i... 

.64 

Puei           ,        

.31 

Steam , 

.17 

Molds  and  stools 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintea  ance . 

.11 
.08 
.12 

lU^scellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense  

.17 

16.33 

.69 
1.74 

18.13 

1.14 
.98 

16.46 

1.18 
.49 

16.96 

.32 
.37 

18.07 

.42 

.89 

17.22 

Additional  cost: 

Genera]  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

.70 

Depreciation 

.86 

Total  book  cost     

18.76 

20.26 

18.12 

17.65 

19.38 

18.78 
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Table  VII. — Avebagb  Book  Cost  of  Bessbmbb  Billet  Ingots,  by  Distmots, 

1902-1906— Continued. 

LAKE  ERIE  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  Ions  produced           

680.826 

679,658 

661,474 

890,002 

1,059,687 

3,861,646 

$14. 69 
.39 
.01 
.61 
.21 
.17 
.16 
.09 
.10 

.13 

$16.01 
.37 
,01 
.69 
.30 
.21 
.13 
.06 
.10 

.13 

$14.63 
.30 
.01 
.64 
.26 
.20 

'      .13 
.07 
.11 

.11 

$13.62 
.33 
.01 
.44 
.17 
.14 
,11 
.05 
.09 

.11 

$14.43 
.39 
.01 
.41 
.16 
.14 
.08 
.04 
.09 

.11 

$14.57 

.36 

Limestone     

.01 

.50 

Fuel 

.21 

.17 

Molds  and  stools  . 

.12 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 

.06 
.10 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.11 

Works  cost 

16.65 

.70 
1.29 

17.91 

.81 
.41 

16.36 

.93 

.27 

14.97 

.68 
.27 

15.86 

.80 
.69 

16.21 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

.77 

Depreciation 

.59 

Total  book  cost 

18.64 

19.13 

17.66 

15.92 

17.35 

17.67 

VALLEY  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  produced         

794,357 

824, 143 

1,346,171 

1,673,442 

1,743,488 

6,280,601 

$15.00 
.30 
.02 
.64 
.22 
,.18 
.27 
.16 
.10 

.13 

$16.32 
.28 
.02 
.67 
.31 
.20 
.23 
.14 
.11 

.14 

$13.62 
.21 
.01 
.49 
.24 
.13 
.17 
.08 
.08 

.14 

$13.44 
.22 
.01 
.49 
.23 
.09 
.13 
.06 
.06 

.13 

$14.78 
.30 
.01 
.49 
.27 
.09 
.14 
.06 
.08 

.11 

$li43 

.26 

T'iTTi,A.sto"«  

.02 

Labor               >.  ,  . 

.63 

Fuel 

.25 

.13 

Molds  and  stools 

.17 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
Supplies  and  tools 

.08 
.08 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense          

.13 

17.02 

.38 
.31 

18.42 

.62 
.33 

15.17 

.46 
.20 

14-.85 

.28 
.16 

16.33 

.36 
.36 

16.08 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

.38 

.26 

Total  book  cost 

17.71 

19.27 

15.83 

16.29 

17.05 

16.72 

PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT. 


2,162,501 

1,842,807 

1,787,048 

2,232,668 

2,262,966 

10,287,890 

Pig  iron  and  scrap             

$15.44 
.33 
.02 
.62 
.22 
.15 
.17 
.10 
.10 

.14 

$15.77 
.34 
.02 
.61 
.23 
.16 
.15 
.10 
.13 

.12 

$13.93 
.28 
.01 
.62 
.15 
.12 
.14 
.08 
.12 

.14 

$14.06. 
.30 
.01 
.48 
.16 
.12 
.16 
.06 
.11 

.14 

$15.02 
.43 
.01 
.49 
.14 
.12 
.13 
.12 
.11 

.14 

$14  84 

.34 

Labor      

64 

Fuel, 

.18 

Molds  and  stools        

15 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
Supplies  and  tools 

.09 
.11 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.14 

Works  cost 

17.29 

.42 
*    .67 

17.62 

.41 
.38 

16.49 

.43 
.26 

16.58 

.31 
.50 

16.71 

.37 
.50 

16  64 

Additional  cost: 

General  and.  miscellaneous  ex- 

.38 
46 

Depreciation  

18.28 

18.41 

.16.17 

16.39 

17.68 

17.37 
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Table  VII. — ^Ateraqe  Book  Cost  op  Bessemer  Billet  Ingots,  by  Districts, 

1902-1906— Continued. 


WHEELING  DISTEICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906, 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

1,070,723 

860,760 

760.337 

1,223,532 

1,509,980 

5,425,332 

tl5.9S 
.32 
.03 
.84 
.38 
.2S 
.18 
.IS 
.11 

.14 

$16.77 
.31 
.03 
.79 
.47 
.25 
.20 
.12 
-.12 

.14 

S14.19 
.25 
.02 
.70 
.29 
.18 
.13 
.11 
.10 

.13 

114.39 
.24 
.02 
.66 
.26 
.14 
.12 
.09 
.09 

.10 

S15.91 
.26 
.02 
.59 
.30 
.16 
.14 
.10 
.11 

.11 

$15.47 
28 

Maneanese 

Labor       ^ 

68 

Fuel    

Molds  and  stools        

15 

gUpp1jf>,S  ATld  wnl!i 

.11 
11 

MisceUaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.12 

Works  cost.        

18.35 

.34 

.37 

19.20 

.42 
.37 

16.10 

.42 
.23 

16.01 

.26 
.28 

17.70 

.35 
.48 

17  46 

AddiUonalcost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  .ex- 

.35 
.36 

19.06 

19.99 

16.75 

16.55 

18.63 

18.17 

Table  VIII. — ^Average  Book  Cost  of  Bessemer  Rail  Ingots,  by  Districts 

1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

CHICAGO  AND  WESTERN  DISTEICT. 


Item 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  produced  

1,068,766 

1,006,267 

780,666 

1,139,763 

1,136,018 

5,131,480 

$13.58 
.73 
.01 
.74 
.19 
.15 
.11 
.10 
.13 

.16 

$15. 14 
.92 
.01 
.70 
.21 
.13 
.11 
.12 
.14 

.19 

$13.54 
.81 
.01 
.55 
.13 
.09 
.10 
.09 
.14 

.19 

$14.06 
.74 
.01 
.55 
.19 
.09 
.10 
.09 
.15 

.18 

$15.04 
.86 
.01 
.59 
.20 
.09 
.10 
.11 
.17 

.17 

$14.31 

81 

AriU1{rf^7^^q^          .      ,                                        

Labor 

63 

Fuel 

Steam 

11 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 

.10 
.15 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.18 

Works  cost 

15.90 

.62 
1.43 

17.67 

1.23 
.87 

15.65 

1.24 
.44 

16.16 

.46 
.33 

17.34 

.56 

.87 

10  59 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pfinsp. 

.78 

.80 

Total  book  cost 

17.95 

19.77 

17.33 

16.95 

18.77 

18.17 
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Table  VIII. — Avbraqb  Book  Cost  or  Bessbmeh  Rail  Ingots,  bt  Disteicts, 

1902-1906— Continued. 

LAKE  ERIE  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  produced             

250,624 

270,689 

487,994 

806,945 

1,075,961 

2,892,213 

$14. 12 
1.05 
.02 
.67 
.28 
.16 
.19 
.11 
.09 

.16 

$16.63 
1.14 
.02 
.72 
.41 
.27 
.10 
.18 
.12 

.17 

$14.06 
1.02 
.01 
.84 
.34 
.38 
.18 
.20 
.13 

.22 

$14.21 
.91 
.01 
.62 
.23 
.27 
.16 
.13 
.13 

.21 

$14.99 
1.05 
.01 
.54 
.24 
.18. 
.12 
.11 
.13 

.23 

$14.69 
1  02 

Labor 

64 

Fuel      .  :         

27 

Steam 

Molds  and  stools 

.25 
15 

Materials  in  repairs  and  marntenanco. 
Supplies  and  tools 

.14 
12 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.21 

Works  cost 

16.84 

.58 
.96 

19.76 

.87 
.21 

17.38 

.59 
.04 

16.88 

.52 
.03 

17.60 

.55 
.69 

17  SO 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

Depreciation  

37 

Total  book  cost 

18.38 

20.84 

18.01 

17.43 

18.84 

VALLEY  DISTRICT.! 


383,633 

403,301 

179,392 

321,830 

1,288,166 

Pig  iron  and  scrap 

$14.04 
.83 
.  .02 
.55 
.21 
.12 
.22 
.12 
.09 

.11 

$15.68 
.83 
.02 
.52 
.29 
.12 
.21 
.05 
.09 

,13 

$13.35 
.45 
.01 
.37 
.J3 
.07 
.1.5 
.04 
.08 

.10 

$14.31 
.48 

$14.53 
.69 
.01 

.a 

.10 
.19 

Manganese ■ 

.35 
.10 
.07 
.17 
.04 
.06 

.10 

Fuel 

Steam 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 

Pnppl^p-''  J'Ti'l  t/^nls 

.08 
.11 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

rmnsn 

Works  cost 

16.31 

.36 
.42 

17.94 

.51 
.47 

14.75 

.25 
.23 

15.68 

.36 
.44 

16.45 

.39 
.41 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

Total  book  cost 

17.09 

18.92 

15.23 

16.48 

17.25 

PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  produced.. 


Pig  iron  and  scrap 

Manganese 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Molds  and  stools 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 

Supplies  and  tools 

Aliscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense  


Works  cost 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 


Depreciation 

Total  book  cost.  ■ 


884,778 


$13.90 
.64 
.46 
.05 
.07 
.09 
.07 


15.48 


16.32 


891,696 


$14.64 
.66 
.48 
.06 
.09 
.08 
.05 
.10 


16.30 


17.19 


696,917 


$13. 16 
.48 
.43 
.05 
.07 
.12 
.03 
.11 


14.61 


.45 


906,413 


$13.  76 
.61 
.41 
.04 
.05 
.13 
.04 


.13 


15.77 


991,361 


$14. 78 
1.00 
.43 
.05 
.05 
.08 
.06 
.11 

.16 


16.72 


17.67 


4,371|165 


$14. 10 
.69 
.44 
.05 
.07 
.10 
.06 
.10 


>  No  production  reported  for  1904. 
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Table  VIII. — ^Aveeage  Book  Cost  of  Bessemer  Rail    Ingots,  by  Disteicts, 

1902-1906— Continued. 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


Item. 


1902 


1903 


1906 


Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 


Gross  tons  produced 

Pig  iron  and  scrap 

Manganese 

lijmestone 

I<s!)or 

Fuel.. 

Steam 

Molds  and  stools 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense  

Works  cost 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense  

Depreciation 

Total  book  cost 


1,219,947 


1,202,650 


847,593 


1,180,404 


1,353,370 


$16.23 
.73 
.01 
.76 
.21 
.16 
.12 
.26 
.22 

.20 


18.90 


19.72 


$17.34 
.84 
.01 
.72 
.26 
.17 
.14 
.26 
.16 

.16 


$14.0 


.01 
.69 
.18 
.16 
.11 
.15 
.18 

.15 


$15. 04 
.76 
•.01 
.70 
.20 
.16 
.11 
.15 
.18 

.16 


20.06 


.29 
.40 


-.38 
.41 


17.46 


.31 

.81 


$16. 69 
1.17 
.01 
.72 
.26 
.15 
.16 
.19 
.21 


19.73 


20.67 


5,803,964 


$16.01 
.87 
.01 
.72 
.23 
.16 
.13 
.20 
.19 

.17 


18.69 


.32 
.56 


19.57 


Table  IX. — ^Avbeagb  Book  Cost  of  Basic  Oeen-Hearth  Ingots,  by  Disteicts, 

1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

CHICAGO  AND  WESTERN  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

Gross  tons  Droduced        

257,283 

290,776 

367,906 

654,458 

922,718 

2,493,141 

$13. 51 
.27 
.21 
1.06 
1.14 
.01- 
.09 
.15 
.26 

.24 
.30 

$14.90 
.26 
.19 
1.03 
1.26 
.08 
.08 
.21 
.35 

.26 
.33 

$12.86 
.24 
.22 
1.08 
1.18 
.04 
.11 
.19 
.29 

.33 
.39 

$13. 20 
.25 
.20 
.99 
1.26 
.02 
.11 
.25 
.25 

.32 
.39 

$14.95 
.31 
.17 
.92 
1.23 
.03 
.11 
.24 
.31 

.27 

.41 

Mftl^gflTipf^A 

27 

.19 

Labor. 

.99 

Fuel       

1.23 

.03 

.10 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools , 

Mi.scellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense...        

.22 
.29 

.29 

nphiiilrlitig  fiiTirt 

.38 

Works  cost 

17.24 

.73 
1.83 

18.95 

1.41 

.88 

16.93 

1.08 
.31 

17.24 

.39 

.28 

18.95 

.49 
.82 

18.02 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

.69 

Depreciation  

.71 

19.80 

21.24 

18.32 

17.91 

20.26 

19.42 
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Table  IX.— Avekage  Book  Cost  or  Basic  Opbn-Heaeih  Ingots,  by  Districts, 

1902-1906— Oontinued. 

LAKE  ERIE  DISTEICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

81,691 

85,750 

133,392 

317,132 

493,722 

1,111,887 

Pig  iron  and  scrap     

114.69 
.30 
.15 
.92 
.87 
.06 
.12 
.14 
.23 

.26 
.64 

J16.37 
.26 
.15 
.87 
.96 
.06 
.11 
.09 
.22 

.25 
.56 

$14.28 
.24 
.17 
.83 
-86 
.06 
.10 
.11 
.28 

.30 
.32 

$14.21 
.28 
.15 
.90 
.91 
.05 
.13 
.15 
.30 

.28 
.30 

$15.78 
.41 
.14 
1.01 
1.09 
.05 
.19 
.28 
.33 

.28 
.38 

$15.12 

.33 

.15 

Labor        -.    

.94 

Fuel                         

.98 

.05 

.15 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
Supplies  snd  tools     

.20 
.30 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.28 

.38 

Works  cost       

18.28 

.84 
1.59 

19.90 

.97 
.63 

17.55 

.84 
.24 

17.66 

.63 
.16 

19.94 

.62 
.63 

18.88 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ez- 

.69 

Depreciatlon  ...,- 

.51 

Total  book  cost         .......  . 

20.71 

21.40 

18.63 

18.45 

21.19 

20.08 

VALLEY  DISTEICT. 


114,214 

200,795 

203,353 

530,808 

631,231 

1,680,401 

$14.46 
.20 
.22 
.95 
.79 
.14 
.27 
.18 
.23 

.35 

.40 

$16.94 
.29 
.22 
1.00 
.95 
.11 
.40 
.32 
.29 

.46 
.56 

$13.55 
.26 
.18 
.76 
.88 
.09 
.18 
.22 
.30 

.24 
.25 

$12.88 
.32 
.17 
.73 
.71 
.01 
.21 
.20 
.24 

.15 
.34 

$13.49 
.34 
.18 
.69 
.*5 

$13. 78 

77 

Fuel  

.74 

.0 
.13 
.23 

.14 
.•42 

Material^  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.19 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.21 

18.19 

.40 
.47 

21.54 

.61 
.67 

16.91 

.52 
.32 

15.96 

.33 
.21 

16.47 

.26 
.22 

17.09 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

.29 

Total  book  cost 

19.06 

22.72 

17.75 

16.50 

16.95 

17.74 

PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT. 


2,146,873 

2,093,136 

2,355,980 

3,370,322 

3,978,838 

13,945,149 

$14.00 
.32 
.10 
.86 
.60 
.03 
.12 
.22 
.27 

:1J 

$14.71 
.34 
.12 
.89 
.53 
.03 
.16 
.18 
.22 

.18 
.28 

$12.39 
.26 
.12 
.77 
.45 
.03 
.15 
.10 
.26 

.17 
.22 

$12.90 
.33 
.12 
.73 
.43 
.03 
.15 
.10 
.22 

.17 
.13 

$14.39 
.37 
.12 
.72 
.43 
.01 
.12 
.18 
.22 

.19 
.12 

$13.68 
33 

Labor 

.78 
46 

Fuel         

Steam                 

.03 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.15 
.23 

MisceUaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.17 

16.68 

.37 

.48 

17.64 

.45 
.43 

14.92 

.41 
.23 

15.31 

.25 
.27 

16,87 

.32 
.35 

16.25 

.35 
.34 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

17.53 

18.52 

15.56 

15.83 

17.  S4 

16.94 
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Table  IX. — Average  Book  Cost  of  Basic  Open-Hearth  iNOora,  by  Districts, 

1902-1906— Continued. 

WHEELING  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  Bnd 
average, 
5  years. 

51,002 

153,  S74 

216,666 

357,754 

411,200 

1,190,496 

Fig  iron  and  scrap 

$18.09 
.S2 
.20 
1.46 
1.05 
.07 
.20 
.22 
.40 

.55 

J19.27 
.35 
.30 
1.43 
.72 
.06 
.24 
.55 
.31 

.27 

tl3.21 
.25 
.23 
1.01 
.58 
.03 
.25 
.31 
.32 

.25 
.11 

$15.02 
.27 
.21 
.94 
.52 
.02 
.22 
.10 
.29 

.25 

.08 

$16.68 
.39 
.23 
.91 
.57 
.03 
.20 
.15 
.32 

.29 
.19 

$15. 95 

.33 

liimestone.... 

.23 

X^bor             ». 

1.03 

Fuel 

.59 

.03 

If  olds  and  stools 

.22 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
SironlieG  and  tools 

.22 
.31 

MisTftUaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.28 

Rebuilding  fund 

.U 

Works  cost. 

22.76 
.14 

23.50 

.23 
.05 

16.55 
.30 

17.92 
.18 

19.96 

.20 
.42 

19.30 

Additional  cost: 

Q«nffl^  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

.21 

.16 

Total  book  cost............... 

22.90 

23.78 

16.85 

18.10 

20.68 

19.67 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


611,320 

586,655 

472,562 

776,637 

855,838 

3,303,012 

$16.40 
.41 
.24 
1.50 
1.14 
.11 
.16 
.58 
.54 

.27 
.10 

$17.80 
.39 
.48 
1.12 
1.47 
.07 
.19 
.46 
.46 

.33 
.15 

$13.78 
.33 
.43 
1.10 
1.26 
.06 
.15 
.34 
.45 

.29 
.14 

$14.59 
.31 
.42 
1.08 
1.16 
.04 
.11 
.30 
.36 

.25 
.12 

$15.86 
.52 
.48 
1.11 
1.13 
.04 
.15 
.34 
.37 

.24 
.12 

$15. 71 

ICanganese 

.40 
.41 

Labor                 

1.18 

Fuel 

1.22 

Steam                    

.06 

.15 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
Supplies  and  tools 

.39 
.43 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ez- 

.27 

Bebuilding  fond 

.13 

21.45 

.69 
.64 

22.92 

.65 
.34 

18.33 

.62 
.32 

18.74 

.59 
.45 

20.36 

.60 
.40 

20.35 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  misceUaneous  ex- 

.63 

.43 

Total  book  cost  .............. 

22.78 

23.91 

19.27 

19.78 

21.36 

21.41 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT. 


176,255 

152,866 

176,657 

246,557 

255,485 

1,007,820 

$13.41 
.41 
.18 
1.93 
.72 
.12 
.27 
.74 
.35 

.44 
.48 

$14.07 
.51 
.21 
1.97 
.77 
.15 
.41 
.80 
.34 

.37 
.50 

$11.03 
.73 
.45 
1.87 
.75 
.15 
.40 
.94 
.10 

.46 
.50 

$12.29 
.67 
.28 
1.87 
.61 
.12 
.33 
.95 
.31 

.36 
.50 

$13.06 
.84 
.32 
2.22 
.81 
.13 
.46 
.99 
.41 

.27 
.50 

$12.74 

.65 

Limestone...... .4... 

.29 

Labor                    : 

1.98 

Fuel                                       — . 

.73 

Rt^n 

.13 

Molds  and  stools 

.38 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.90 
.31 

MisceUaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.37 

.50 

Works  cost.             ............ 

19.05 
.02 

20.10 

17.38 

18.29 

20.01 
.61 

18.98 

Additional  cost: 

Genra^l  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

.15 

19.07 

20.10 

17.38 

18.29 

20.62 

19.13 
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Table  X.— Average  Book  Cost  of  Acid  Opbn-Heaeth  Ingots,  bt  Disteiot9, 

1902-1906. 

[In  doUais  per  gross  ton.] 

LAKE  ERIE  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons 'produced -  - 

32,274 

25,763 

35,756 

23,068 

26,686 

S143,547 

J14.08 
1.32 
.99 
.81 
.05 
.U 
.14 
.17 

.29 
.28 

116.32 
1.22 
.94 
.98 
.06 
.11 
.09 
.20 

.24 
.31 

tl4.53 
.97 
.74 
.87 
.07 
.10 
.09 
.20 

.30 
.32 

tl4.58 
.94 
.66 
.98 
.04 
.11 
.08 
.17 

.23 
.14 

$15.20 
.85 
.64 
.98 
.04 
.14 
.10 
.14 

.26 
.23 

J14. 70 

1.07 

.80 

Fuel 

.92 

.05 

Molds  and  stools 

.11 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.10 
.18 

Mis{^aneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.27 

.26 

18.24 

.84 
1.58 

19.47 

.95 
.52 

18.19 

1.01 
.35 

17.93 

.85 
.42 

18.58 

.89 
.56 

18.46 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

.91 

Depreciation  

.71 

Total  book  cost 

20.66 

20.94 

19.55 

19.20 

20.03 

20.08 

PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT. 


163, 143 

177,780 

136,422 

237,430 

259,980 

974,755 

Pig  iron  and  scrap 

$18.43 
.40 

$19. 06 
.38 

$13.42 
.32 

$13.49 
.31 
.01 
.78 
.68 
.02 
.14 
.10 
.18 

.20 
.13 

$15.84 
.53 

$16. 96 

.40 

.99 
.56 
.03 
.35 
.13 
.34 

.26 
.14 

.87 
.55 
.02 
.30 
.20 
.29 

.22 
.14 

.77 
.54 
.04 
.17 
.10 
.25 

.19 
.15 

.77 
.63 
.01 
.21 
.11 
.21 

.18 
.14 

.83 

Fuel 

.58 

.02 

.23 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 

.12 
24 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense  , 

.21 

Rebuilding  fund 

.14 

21.62 

.91 
.80 

22.03 

.98 
.71 

15.95 

.53 
.14 

16.94 

.46 
.23 

18.63 

.54 
.31 

18.72 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

.66 

.43 

23.33 

23.72 

16.62 

16.63 

19.48 

19.81 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


178, 194 

138,612 

103, 146 

170,259 

182,051 

772, 262 

$18. 59 
.58 
.03 
1.53 
1.23 
.11 
.27 
.67 
.23 

.66 
.07 

$19.59 
.76 

$16.91 
.80 

$16.83 
.49 

$16.77 
.65 

$17.73 
.64 

.01 

Labor 

1.15 
1.60 
.11 
.21 
.43 
.51 

.46 
.09 

1.26 
1.40 
.04 
.15 
.35 
.62 

.47 
.07 

1.24 
1.17 
.04 
.12 
.28 
.39 

.31 
.07 

1.38 
1.17 
.05 
.16 
.36 
>43 

.32 
.08 

1  32 

Fuel 

1  29 

Steam         .       

07 

IS 

Materials  in  repairs  andmalntsnance. 

.43 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.42 

23.86 

.69 
1.03 

24.91 

.70 
.49 

21.97 

.76 
.45 

20.94 

.57 
.63 

21.37 

.69 
.51 

22.67 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

.64 

25.48 

26.10 

23.18 

22.14 

22.47 

23.84 
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Table  XI. — ^Average  Book  Cost  of  Large  Bessemer  Billbts,  bt  Districts, 

1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.) 

CHICAGO  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Toteland 
average, 
6  years. 

Gross  tons  produced 

391,232 

376,840 

,   460,455 

571,939 

608,856 

2,409,322 

$16.90 
.56 
.14 
.35 
.04 
.13 
.03 

.11 

$18.82 
.57 
.18 
.34 
.04 
.12 
.04 

.14 

$17.22, 
.61 
.19 
.31 
.04 
.17 
.04 

.16 

$17.91 
.46 
.18 
.27 
.04 
.12 
.03 

.22 

$18.  T8 
.48 
.18 
.28 
.04 
.14 
.03 

.23 

$17.98 

Fuel 

17 

Steam 

31 

Bolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 

.13 

Misrallaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

_    Millp/Mt 

18.26 

.77 
1.94 

20.25 

1.26 
1.08 

18.64 

1.30 
.54 

19.23 

.35 
.40 

20.16 

.45 
.93 

19.36 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

Depreciation  

92 

20.97 

22.59 

20.48 

19.98 

21.54 

21.04 

LAKE  ERIE  DISTRICT. 


Gl-nad  t/ins  prndiipflH 

606,944 

609,690 

517,9fi6 

752,676 

1,052,196 

3,439,472 

Tngntr'' 

$17.29 
.57 
.12 
.35 
.04 
.14 
.05 

.16 

$18.45 
.49 
.16 
.41 
.03 
.11 
.04 

.15 

$16.99 
.43 
.13 
.36 
.02 
.14 
.05 

.16 

$15. 72 
.39 
.10 
.30 
.02 
.11 
.04 

.12 

$16.56 
.39 
.11 
.32 
.02 
.13 
.03 

.13 

$16.85 
.44 
.12 
.34 
.03 
.13 

Fuel 

Steam 

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance . 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
peTise 

14 

MiUcost 

18.72 

•.80 
1.45 

19.84 

.93 

.50 

18.28 

1.02 
.29 

16.80 

.75 
.29 

17.69 

.84 
.74 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

pAnRA. . 

85 

Total  book  cost         . .  . 

20.97 

31.27 

19.59 

17.84 

19.27 

19  60 

VALLEY  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  produced 

336,682 

167,825 

386,298 

488,827 

627,217 

2,006,849 

Ingots 

$18.93 
.77 
.10 
.40 
.06 
.30 
.08 

.20 

$21.73 
.70 
.15 
.73 
.10 
.32 
.09 

.40 

$17.19 
.48 
.08 
.60 
.04 
.IS 
.05 

.11 

$16.79 
.66 
.07 
.42 
.05 
.12 
.05 

.10 

$18.47 
.58 
.09 
.43 
.07 
.18 
.06 

•11 

$18  16 

.60 

Fuel 

.09 

ftt.pfliTP ,  . . 

.46 

Rolls 

.06 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
Supplies  and  tools 

.19 
.06 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.15 

Millcost 

20.84 

.47 
.25 

24.22 

.68 
.10 

18.60 

.53 
.06 

18.16 

.40 
.05 

19.99 

.     .45 

.31 

19.77 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pf^ne ,,   .   , 

.48 

Depreciation 

.17 

Total  book  cost 

21.56 

25.00 

19.19 

18.61 

20.76 

20  42 
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Table  XI. — ^Average  Book  Cost  of  Large  Bessemer  Billets,  by  Disteiots, 

1902-1906— Continued. 

PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  produced 

1,182,339 

1,164,558 

1,163,872 

1,436,437 

1,485,236 

6,432,442 

Ingots 

$17.82 
.61 
.06 
.26 
.04 
.22 
.07 

.12 

tl8.41 
.59 
.08 
.30 
.02 
.21 
.07 

.15 

tl6.41 
.50 
.08 
.27 
.02 
.17 
.07 

.14 

J16.46 
.48 
.07 
.24 
.02 
.15 
.06 

.13 

$17.55 
.63 
.09 
.21 
.03 
.24 
.06 

.16 

$17.30 

.52 

Fuel 

.08 

Stfeam >. 

.25 

Rolls .    ... 

.03 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.20 
.07 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pftTlflp       

.14 

Millcost 

19.10 

.50 
.69 

19.83 

.46 
.40 

17.66 

.62 
.28 

17.61 

.39 

.64 

18.87 

.43 
.60 

IS  69 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

.45 

.53 

Total  book  cost 

20.29 

20.69 

18.46 

18.64 

19.90 

19  57 

WHEELING  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  produced 

817,658 

377,318 

466,327 

764,591 

438,510 

2,863,304 

Ineots 

$19.67 
.61 
.08 
.31 
.02 
.16 
.04 

.14 

$21.51 
.75 
.11 
.43 
.01 
.16 
.05 

.16 

$17.34 
.66 
.08 
.36 
.02 
.16 
.07 

.12 

$16.94 
.53 
.08 
.27 
.01 
.12 
.06 

.10 

$20.33 
.65 
.08 
.26 
.01 
.16 
.06 

.09 

$18.88 
62 

L^or 

Fuel 

RoUs 

Materials  in  repairs  and-maintenance 
Supplies  and  tools 

.15 
.05 

12 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

Mill  cost 

20.93 

.37 
.40 

23.18 

.36 
.28 

18.80 

.44 
.23 

18.10 

.28 
.33 

21.64 

.28 
.53 

20.24 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

Total  book  cost 

21.70 

23.82 

19.47 

18.71 

22.45 

20.93 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  produced. 


Ingots 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Rplls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 


Millcost... 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense  

Depreciation 


Total  book  cost. 


196,837 


$19.34 
1.07 
.14 
.40 
.09 
.35 
.07 

.21 


21.67 


.35 

.74 


22.76 


136,613 


$19.75 
1.05 
.11 
.66 
.06 
.24 
.21 

.10 


22.08 


22.84 


129,378 


$16.81 
.89 
■  .12 
.49 
.06 
.19 
.20 

.10 


18.86 


.53 
.60 


19.88 


150,526 


$17.27 
.78 
.15 
.35 
.06 
.17 
.14 

.07 


18.98 


19.81 


145,390- 


$20.36 
.91 

.ir 

.36 
.06 
.26 
.17 

.07 


22.33 


.35 
.44 


23.12 


756,644 


$18.76 
.95 
.14 
.42 
.06 
.25 
.15 

.12 


20.85 


.38 
.54 


21.77 
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Table  XII.— Average  Book  Cost  of  Large  Basic  Open-Hearth  Billets,  by 

Districts,  190^1906. 

[In  dollsrs  per  gross  ton.] 

CHICAGO  AND  WESTERN   DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

66,343 

97,872 

208,739 

364,399 

581,801 

1,319,154 

tl7.13 
.64 
.17 
.32 
.02 
.13 
.05 

.18 

$19.90 
.57 
.31 
.46 
.02 
.60 
.08 

.23 

$18.45 
.64 
.41 
.50 
.06 
.29 
.08 

.30 

$19.02 
.71 
.35 
.54 
.04 
.27 
.09 

.29 

$20. 55 
.53 
.31 
.43 
.04 
.21 
.05 

.22 

$19.58 
.61 
.33 
.46 
.04 
.26 
.07 

25 

Labor 

Fuel 

Bolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 

Uiscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense  

Mill  cost 

18.64 

.79 
1.99 

22.16 

1.52 
.99 

20.73 

1.45 
.24 

21.31 

.50 
.26 

22.34 

.55 
.79 

21.60 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

Depreciation  

64 

21.42 

24.67 

22.42 

22.07 

23.68 

23.00 

LAKE  ERIE  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  produced 

68,914 

75,017 

115,320 

279,461 

432,257 

970,969 

$18.91 
.58 
.13 
.30 
.05 
.16 
.03 

.13 

$20.80 
.50 
.17 
.38 
.03 
.10 
.03 

.14 

$18.34 
.67 
.19 
.39 
.04 
.18 
.05 

.18 

$18.45 
.65 
.19 
.46 
.06 
.20 
.04 

.24 

$20. 82 
.56 
.21 
.53 

$19.71 
.58 
.19 
.47 

Labor 

Fuel  

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 
■Supplies  and  tools 

.20 
.04 

.23 

.19 
04 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

Mill  cost 

20.29 

.96 
1.81 

22.15 

1.08 
.59 

19.94 

.96 
.28 

20.29 

.71 

.18 

22.59 

.70 
.71 

21.42 
.78 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

Depreciation  

57 

Total  book  cost 

23.06 

_   23.82 

21.18 

21.18 

24.00 

VALLEY  AND  WHEELING  DISTRICTS. 


Gross  tons  produced      .      

'  89,576 

277,208 

348,418 

636,031 

-726,250 

2,076,483 

$18.88 
1.06 
.22 
.68 
.03 
.56 
.08 

.21 

$23.37 
.89 
.26 
.65 
.04 
.32 
.11 

.44 

$17.57 
.67 
.21 
.43 
.06 
.21 
.06 

.21 

$17.37 
.63 
.17 
.37 
.02 
.20 
.06 

.14 

$18.41 
.50 
.17 
..36 
.03 
.19 
.04 

.15, 

$18.63 
60 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

43 

Rolls - 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
Supplies  and  tools        

.23 
06 

IBSoellanBOUs  and  general  works  ex- 
nense 

.20 

Mill  cost 

21.72 

.47 
.67 

26.08 

.64 
.36 

19.31 

.78 
.40 

18.86 

.31 

.20 

19.86 

.30 
.46 

20  37 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

43 

22.76 

27.07 

20.49 

19.37 

20.61 

2L16 
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Table  XII. — Average  Book  Cost  of  Lakgb  Basic  Open-Hearth  Billets,  by 
Districts,  1902-1906— Continued. 

PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
Syeara. 

Gross  tons  produced       .  

419,131 

891,551 

1,349,194 

2,062,750 

2,476,183 

7,198,809 

Incots 

$18.63 
.50 
.06 
.30 
.03 
.20 
.08 

.10 

118.58 
.67 
.10 
.32 
.03 
.22 
.05 

.12 

$15.54 
.46 
.08 
.31 
.02 
.17 
.06 

■11 

$15.  96 
.47 
.09 
•24 
.02 
.15 
.04 

.11 

$17.  75 
.45 
.08 
.21 
.03 
.18 
.04 

.12 

$16.98 

Labor 

Fuel 

08 

Steam. 

25 

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.18 
.05 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense  

.11 

Millcost 

19.90 

.37 
.48 

19.99 

.48 
.49 

16.74 

.48 
.27 

17.08 

.29 
.31 

18.86 

.36 
.37 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

.37 

Total  book  cost     . 

20.75 

20.96 

17.49 

17.68 

19.59 

18  88 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


175,976 

425,810 

240,188 

325,375 

337, 964 

1,505.313 

$24.59 
.76 
.28 
.45 
.11 
.16 
.04 

.26 

$24.88 
.70 
.35 
.44 
.10 
.23 
.06 

.21 

$19.92 
.73 
.32 
.41 
.13 
.46 
.13 

.20 

$20.56 
.65 
.27 
.36 
.15 
.29 
.10 

.19 

$23.81 
.68 
.32 
.39 
.21 
.35 
.09 

.23 

$22.88 
.70 
.32 
.41 
.14 
.30 
08 

Fuel 

Steam 

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
Supplies  and  iTools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  worlss  ex- 
pense   

21 

Mill  cost . . 

26.65 

.78 
1.31 

26.97 

.80- 
.34 

22.30 

.63 
.33 

22.57 

.54 
.86 

26.08 

.62 

.67 

25.04 

.67 
.64 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

Total  book  cost 

28.74 

28.11 

23.26 

23.97 

27.37 

26.35 

SOUTHERN-  DISTRICT.  • 


145,729 

125,805 

35,199 

45,279 

352,012 

$19.74 
1.22 
.11 
.22 
.04 
.53 
.06 

.22 

$21.82 
1.13 
.12 
.27 

$19.57 
.69 
.07 
.22 
.02 
.40 
.04 

.15 

$21.38 
.78 
.09 
.23 
.02 
.37 
.04 

.15 

$20.68 
1.08 
.10 
.24 
.02 
.48 
.06 

.19 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
Supplies  and  tools 

.50 
.07 

.18 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense   

Millcost 

22.14 

24.09 

21.16 

23.06 
.70 

22.85 
.09 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense   

Depreciation 

Total  book  cost 

22.14 

24.09 

21.16 

23.76 

22.94 

» No  production  reported  for  1904. 
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TabiiB  XIII. — Atebage  Book  Cost  of  ShaiiL  Bessemer  Billets,  by  Districts, 

1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

CHICAGO  DISTEICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

frrass  tons  nroduced 

134,666 

95,617 

26,914 

25,858 

106,899 

389,954 

$16.89 
.78 
.14 
.50 
.10 
.16 
.05 

.11 

(18.59 
.83 
.15 
.43 
.09 
.16 
.06 

.13 

tl6.99 
.78 
.15 
.40 
.09 
.24 
.06 

.14 

J17.46 
.71 
.14 
.37 
.09 
.13 
.05 

.13 

J18.65 
.78 
.14 
.38 
.07 
.16 
.06 

.13 

tl7  83 

.79 

Fuel 

.14 

.44 

.09 

Rnnnlies  and  tools    

.16 
.06 

Hiscellaneous  and  gener^  works  ex- 

.12 

Mill  cost 

18.73 

.80 
1.99 

20.44 

1.34 
1.14 

18.85 

1.54 
.64 

19.08 

.45 
.52 

20.37 

.62 
1.29 

19.63 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscelluieous  ex- 

.91 

1.40 

21.52 

22.92 

21.03 

20.05 

22.28 

21.94 

VALLEY  DISTRICT. 


130,843 

148,368 

150,784 

242,962 

228,469 

901,426 

]jQm)tS                          

tl7.36 
.84 
.07 
.67 
.14 
.51 
.12 

.34 

J20.25 
.77 
.12 
.93 
.11 
.40 
.12 

.45 

$15.11 
.65 
.08 
.55 
.04 
.14 
.10 

.39 

$15.09 
.52 
.07 
.45 
.07 
.10 
.08 

.29 

$15.95 
.54 
.07 
.40 
.07 
.13 
.10 

.24 

$16. 49 

.63 

f^l                 

.08 

St/BBJoa.               

.56 

.09 

.22 
.10 

Hiseellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.33 

Mill  cost 

20.05 

.44 
.43 

23.15 

.65 
.32 

17.06 

.53 
.32 

16.67 

.28 
.26 

17.50 

.40 
.49 

18.50 

Additional  cost: 

.44 

.36 

20.92 

24.12 

17.91 

17.21 

18.39 

19.30 

PITTSBUEGH  DISTEICT. 


Gross  tons  produced 

300,756 

239,212 

227,957 

296,350 

301,528 

1,365,803 

IlffiOtS 

$17.37 
.65 
.06 
.41 
.05 
.35 
.08 

.11 

$17.75 
.75 
.07 
.51 
.04 
.31 
.09 

.15 

$16.13 
.66 
.06 
.44 
.03 
.23 
.09 

.15 

$15.76 
.61 
.06 
.42 
.05 
.20 
.07 

.17 

$17.26 
.59 
.06 
.39 
.87 
.30 
.07 

.19 

$16.85 

.65 

PbbI        

.06 

.43 

Bo]]s                         

.05 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 

.28 
.08 

Miscellaneoas  and  general  works  ex- 
pense  

.16 

Mill  cost 

19.08 

.33 

.40 

19.67 

.39 
.45 

17.78 

.32 
.28 

17.34 

.18 
.48 

18.93 

.27 
.41 

18.56 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscdlaneons  ex- 

.29 

.41 

19.81 

20.51 

18.38 

18.00 

19.61 

19.26 
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Table  XIV.— Avekaqb  Book  Cost  of  Bessemer  Sheet  Bars,  by  Districts, 

1902-1906. 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton,] 
VALLEY  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

358,900 

402, 131 

657,650 

635.360 

666,922 

2,720,953 

Ingots 

$16.77 
.73 
.09 
.65 
.05 
.31 
.07 
.26 

$18.31 
.72 
.10 
.75 
.05 
.35 
.08 
.32 

$15.37 
.54 
.07 
.57 
.02 
.16 
.06 
.30 

$14.74 
.46 
.06 
.46 
.05 
.13 
.05 
.23 

$16.23 
.48 
.07 
.42 
.07 
.16 
.06 
.21 

$16.06 

Labor 

.66 

Fuel 

.07 

Steam 

.54 

Rolls        

.05 

Materials  in  repairi  and  maintenance 

.20 
.06 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

.26 

Mill  cost 

18.93 

.41 
.49 

20.68 

.59 
.55 

17.09 

.53 
.32 

16.18 

.27 
.26 

17.69 

.38 

.47 

17.80 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

.42 
.40 

Total  book  cost 

19.83 

21.82 

17.94 

16.71 

18.64 

18.62 

PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  produced      

31,646 

32,507 

127,773 

88,023 

53,747 

333,696 

$16.11 
.67 
.06 
.35 
.03 
.19 
.05 
.16 

$17. 49 
.69 
.08 
.44 
.02 
.24 
.04 
.19 

$15.11 
.61 
.06 
.33 
.02 
.21 
.03 
.19 

$15.68 
.55 
.06 
.40 
.05 
.16 
.03 
.22 

$16.35 
.60 
.05 
.36 
.09 
.20 
.03 
.23 

$15.79 

.69 

Fuel 

.06 

Steam  .,  , 

.37 

Rolls 

.04 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

SiippliAS  and  tflols       „ 

.19 
.03 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

.20 

Mill  cost 

17.51 

.42 
.52 

19.19 

.64 
.50 

16.56 

.61 
.31 

17.14 

.34 
'          .27 

17.91 

.41 
.51 

17.27 

Additlonid  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

.45 
.37 

Total  book  cost  

18.45 

20.23 

17.38 

17.75 

18.83 

18  09 

WHEELING  DISTRICT. 


174,445 

245,813 

271,002 

453,711 

609,053 

1,764,024 

$17.42 
.74 
.04 
.48 
.07 
.23 
.09 
.24 

$18.61 
.63 
.04 
.32 
.04 
.19 
.09 
.24 

$15.76 
.65 
.04 
.47 
.04 
.16 
.07 
.25 

$16.19 
.53 
.04 
.47 
.05 
.16 
.07 
.22 

$17.91 
.67 
.06 
.51 
.08 
.20 
.09 
.23 

$17.18 
.68 
.05 
.46 
.06 
.18 
.08 
.24 

Fuel    

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

Mill  cost 

19.31 

.42 
.50 

20.16 

.57 
.53 

17.34 

.64 
.32 

17.72 

.30 
.28 

19.65 

.45 
.56 

18.83 

.44 
.44 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

Total  book  cost 

20.23 

2L26 

18.20 

18.30 

20.66 

19.71 
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TAjBiLE  XV. — AvWABE  Book  Cost  of  Open-Hearth  Sheet  Bars,  bt  Disthicts, 

1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

CHICAGO  AND  VALLEY  DISTRICTS." 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  produced 

24,117 

13,868 

50,607 

88,592 

Ingots 

824.32 

1.44 

.56 

.97 

.a 

.57 
.11 
.75 

S19.77 

2.21 

.91 

1.45 

.41 

.36 

.37 

1.07 

$18.00 
1.08 
.59 
.52 
.11 
.33 
.06 
.30 

$20.00 

L^or 

1.36 

Fuel 

.63 

.79 

.19 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.40 

.12 

.54 

MOlcost 

•28.98 

.82 
.76 

26.55 

.20 
.12 

20.99 

.66 
.40 

24.03 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

.64 

Depreciation 

.45 

30.54 

26.87 

22.05 

25.12 

PITTSBURGH  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  produced     

165,036 

195,259 

180,320 

220,463 

235,211 

996,279 

$22.62 
.85 
.20 
.67 
.09 
.21 
.09 
.53 

■  $23.73 
.83 
.22 
.58 
.04 
.21 
.09 
.46 

$18.55 
.66 
.17 
.47 
.06 
.15 
.05 
.33 

$18.45 
.64 
.15 
.60 
.05 
.17 
•04 
.27 

$20.98 
.64 
.18 
.78 
.04 
.21 
.04 
.19 

$20.79 

£abor           

.71 

Fuel 

.18 

.63 

Rolls 

.06 

llji^teriils  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.19 
.06 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

.34 

MUlcost 

25.26 

.91 

.81 

26.18 

.96 
.67 

20.43 

.67 
.14 

20.37 

.48 
.21 

23.06 

22.96 

Additional  cost: 

■General  and  miscellajueous  expense 

.87 
.42 

Total  book  cost  -         

28.98 

27.79 

21.14 

21.06 

23.92 

24.05 

WHEELING  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  produced          

17,224 

19,438 

16,480 

40,122 

62,937 

156, 201 

Ingots           ■ 

$24.69 
1.92 
.85 
.35 
.21 
.20 
.01 
.24 

$26.81 
1.92 
1.11 
.63 
.11 
.64 
.04 
.25 

$21.02 
1.70 
.72 
.48 
.06 
.22 
.03 
.27 

$22.39 
1.70 
.60 
.52 
.09 
.41 
.08 
.58 

$24.28 
1.62 
.67 
-  .68 
.08 
.31 
.08 
.60 

$23.81 

1.68 

Fuel 

.67 

Steam 

.52 

Rolls 

.10 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  aild  tools         

.34 
.06 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

.48 

28.47 

31.31 

24.60 

26.27 

28.02 

27.66 

Additional  cost: 

.18 

.03 

28.47 

31.49 

24.50 

26.27 

28.02 

27.88 

I  No  production  reported  for  1902  and  1905. 
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Table  XVI.— Average  Book  Cost  of  Heavy  Rails,  by  Districts,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 
CHICAGO  AND  WESTERN  DISTRICT. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

841,866 

801,882 

619,333 

918,066 

890,684 

4,071,711 

InEots 

$16. 82 
1.19 
.13 
.SO 
.14 
,19 
.10 
.19 

$18. 68 
1.13 
.13 
.63 
.11 
.20 
.09 
.21 

$16.89 
1.07 
.14 
.48 
.08 
.21 
.09 
.21 

$17.67 
1.00 
.15 
.51 
.09 
.20 
.09 
.20 

$18.  71 

1.09 

.20 

.fi2 

.09 
.28 
.11 
.19 

$17. 78 

1.10 

Fiie!    : 

.15 

Steam  

.51 

Rolls                                  

.10 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.21 
.10 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

.20 

Mill  cost 

19-26 

.90 
1.76 

20.98 

1.47 
1.03 

19.17 

1.61 
.64 

19.91 

.67 
.40 

21.19 

.68 
1.03 

20.15 

Additional  cost: 

Generarand  miscellaneous  expense 

.98 
.97 

21.91 

23.48 

21.22 

20.88 

22.90 

22.10 

LAKE  ERIE  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  produced 

96,286 

142,203 

291,015 

511,065 

633,832 

1,674,401 

$18.07 
2.37 
.41 
.96 
.14 
.32 
.22 
.52 

$21.83 
2.28 
.37 
1.28 
.16 
.48 
.19 
.56 

$19^  44 
1.68 
.18 
.91 
.21 
.40 
.07 
.62 

$18.63 
1.27 
.12 
.39 
.26 
.24 
.09 
.39 

$18.  78 
1.01 
.11 
.38 
.24 
.23 
.06 
.33 

$19. 07 

1.37 

JTuel 

.16 

.69 

Rolls      

.23 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.29 
.09 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

.43 

Mill  cost 

23.01 

.80 
1.31 

27.16 

1.30 
.24 

23.41 

.65 
.01 

21.39 

.62 
.02 

21.13 

.56 
.70 

22.23 

Additional  cost: , 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

Depreciation . .       

.67 
.37 

Total  book  cost     

26.12 

28.69 

24.07 

22.03 

22.39 

23.27 

VALLEY  DISTRICT. ' 


314,476 

319,659 

160,789 

249,793 

1,044,717 

$17.44 
1.08 
.06 
.61 
.17 
.38 
.08 
.29 

$19. 12 
1.12 
.08 
.67 
.16 
.25 
.09 
.30 

$16.91 
1.23 
.08 
.41 
.16 
.22 
.07 
.29 

$16.67 
.99 
.08 
.29 
.16 
.17 
.06 
.29 

$17.64 

1.09 

Fuel  

.07 

.46 

.16 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.27 

.08 

MiswUaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

.29 

Mill  cost 

20.01 

.43 
.52 

21.68 

.62 
.57 

18.36 

.32 
.26 

18.71 

.43 
.62 

19.96 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

.47 

.49 

20.96 

22.87 

18.93 

19.66 

20.92 

>  No  production  reported  for  1904. 
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Table    XVI. — Aveeaqb    Book   Cost   of   Heavy    Rails,    by   Districts,   1902- 

1906— Continued. 

PITTSBURGH  DISTEICT. 


Item. 


1900 


Gross  tons  produced. 


Ingots. 
Labor. . 


Total  book  cost. 


709,678 


Fuel. 

Stsam , 

EoUs 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. 


Mill  cost 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

Depreciation 


$16. 35 
1.04 


.11 
.23 
.07 


18.46 


723,578 


717,314 


762, 949 


117. 10 
1.08 
.10 
.31 
.11 
.14 
.07 
.36 


115.68 
1.05 
.08 
.27 
.13 
.16 
.10 
.38 


$16. 13 
1.01 
.07 
.19 
.12 
.15 
.08 
.36 


19.26 


17.84 
.56 


18.11 


.31 
.29 


18.73 


J17.78 
1.05 
.07 
.24 
-  .12 
.24 
.07 


19.93 


.45 
.56 


20.94 


EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


701,793 

710,014 

456,448 

652,699 

769,272 

3,280,226 

Ingots  

S20.29 
1.75 
.15 
.56 
.32 
•.40 
.12 
.43 

$21. 50 
1.56 
.16 
.61 
.27 
.34 
.14 
.33 

$17.24 
1.42 
.15 
.60 
.27 
.28 
.16 
.26 

S18.72 
1.34 
.16 
.51 
.28 
.28 
.13 
.24 

$21.28 
■  1.'32 
.16 
.60 
.26 
.37 
.16 
.26 

$20  04 

1  48 

Fuel...] 

15 

Bolls              

28 

Materials  in  repstirs  and  maintenance 

.34 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

.31 

Mill  cost 

■24.02 

.36 
.65 

24.91 

.36 
.61 

20.38 

.45 
.62 

21.65 

.39 
1.17 

24.30 

.39 
.86 

AddiUonalcost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

.38 
76 

25.03 

25.78 

21.35 

23.21 

25.55 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT. 


Gross  tons  produced 

3,698 

39,039 

124,496 

163,863 

156, 160 

487  146 

Ingots 

$20. 55 
4.88 
.16 
.83 
.08 
1.33 
.26 
.91 

$23.48 
3.65 
.16 
.60 
.01 
1.41 
.38 
.53 

$19.66 
2.18 
.11 
.51 
.12 
.79 
.13 
.51 

$20.33 
2.02 
.09 
.48 
.12 
.80 
■  ;16 
.39 

$22.23 
2.32 
.11 
.52 
.12 
.74 
.14 
.38 

Labor 

2  31 

Fuel         

XI 

Rolls 

11 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.83 
.16 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. . 

.43 

Will  p/wt. 

28.98 

30.22 

24.01 

24.38 

26.56 
.81 

25.49 

Additional  cost: 

.26 

Total  book  cost 

28.98 

30.22 

24.01 

24.38 

27.37 

25.75 
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Table  XVII. — Average  Cost  of  Lake  Ore  at  Lower  Lake  Ports,  Exchjdino 
Profits  on  Intercompany  Royalty  All,  Large,  and  Small  Companies, 
1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

ALL  COMPANIES. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
ayerage, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  produced      

19,579,501 

19,516,071 

13,922,891 

24,819,424 

28,431,841 

106,268,728 

SO.  53 
.18 
.02 
.02 
.12 
.23 

SO.  51 
.20 
.02 
.03 

.14 
.22 

SO.  42 
.20 
.02 
.04 
.15 
.23 

to.  39 
.16 
.02 
.03 
.15 
.22 

SO.  41 
.17 
.02 
.03 
.17 
.25 

$0.45 

Supplies 

.17 

Sepairs 

02 

Expense                                

03 

ri^Ereciation  and  stripping 

Royalty         .     

Cost  at  mine  

1.10 
.64 
.75 

1.12 
.66 
.80 

1.06 
.66 
.70 

.96 
.67 
.73 

1.05 
.69 
.73 

1  05 

Bail  freight 

.67 

Total    

2.49 
.18 

2.58 
.16 

2.42 
.18 

2.36 
.13 

2.47 
.14 

2.46 
16 

General  cbarges    

Total  cost  at  lower  Lake 

2.67 

2.74 

2.60 

2.49 

2.61 

2.62 

LARGE  COMPANIES. 


Gross  tons  produced 

Labor 

Supplies 

i^epairs 

Ejcpense 

Depreciation  and  stripping 

Eoyalty 

Cost  at  mine 

Rail  freight 

Lake  freight 

To'.al 

General  charges 

Total  cost  at  lower  Laike 
ports 

Gross  tons  produced 

Labor 

Supplies 

Repairs 

Expense 

Depreciation  and  strippiag 

Eoyalty 

Cost  at  mine 

Raillreigbt 

Lake  freight 

Total 

General  charges 

Total  cost  at  lower  Lake 
ports 


15,973,899 


SO.  63 
.18 
.02 
.02 
.14 
.23 


1.12 
.66 
.76 


2.63 

.18 


2.71 


16,576,527 

SO.  51 
.19 
.02 
.03 
.16 
.24 


1.15 

.67 


2.62 
.16 


2.78 


10,874,365 

$0.41 
.19 
.02 
.03 
.18 
.23 


1.06 
.68 
.70 


2.44 
.19 


2.63 


19,973,040 

SO.  37 
.16 
.02 
.02 
.18. 
.22 


.70 
.73 


.13 


2.62 


22,524,121  I    84,920,942 


SO.  39 
.16 
.02 
.02 
.19 
.25 


1.03 
.72 
.73 


2.48 
.16 


2.64 


SMALL  COMPANIES. 


$0.44 
.17 
.02 
.02 
.17 
.23 


1.05 
.69 
.74 


2.48 
.16 


2.64 


3,605,602 

SO.  55 
.21 
.03 
.06 
.03 
.19 


1.06 
.55 

.74 


2.35 
.15 


2.50 


3,939,544       3,048,536       4,846,384 


$0.52 
.23 
.03 
.06 
.04 
.19 


1.06 
.60 
.81 


2.47 
.14 


$0.46 
.20 
.03 
.08 
.06 
.23 


1.04 
.68 
.70 


2.32 
.16 


2.48 


$0.46 
.17 
.03 
.06 
.04 
.23 


.57 
.73 


2.29 
.11 


2.40 


5,907,720 

$0.60 
.18 
.03 
.07 
.09 
.22 


.59 
.73 


2.41 


2.50 


21,347,786 


$0.50 


.06 
.05 
.21 


1.05 
.58 

.74 


2.37 
.12 


2.49 
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Table  XVIII. — Average   Book   Cost    op    Specified    Coke,    Ail    Companies, 

1962-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  net  ton.] 
CONNELLSVILLE  BEEHIVE  COKE. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

Net  tons  produced     

9,928,379 

8,824,376 

8,446,607 

11,824,871 

12,843,114 

51,867,247 

$1.00 
.16 
.05 
.08 
.18 
.01 

$1.08 
.16 
.06 
.09 
.15- 
.01 

$0.88 
.15 
.06 
.08 
.18 
.02 

$0.94 
.15 
.06 
.07 
.23 
.02 

$0.98 
.15 
.05 
.07 
.20 
.01 

$0.97 
15 

Materials 

06 

.08 

'depreciation 

,19 

.01 

Toti\ 

1.48 
.04 

1.56 
.03 

1.37 
.03 

1.47 
.03 

1.46 
.03 

1.46 

Lesscredits     

.03 

1.44 

1.52 

1.34 

1.44 

1.43 

1.43 

POCAHONTAS  BEEHIVE  COKE. 


Net  tons  produced . 


Labor 

Materials 

Bepaiis 

Qegeralpxpense.. 

Dejffeciation 

Hoyally 


Book  cost  at  ovens . 


478,066 


$1.J4 
.10 
.06 
.09 
.10 
.13 


498,026 


$1.34 
.11 
.06 
.09 
.09 
.13 


1.82 


760,649 


$1.24 
.14 
.02 
.07 
.08 
.13 


1,200,644 


$1.26 
.15 
.03 
.07 
.07 
.13 


1.70 


1,233,011 


$1.30 
.17 
.04 
.11 
.07 
.14 


1.8 


4,170,396 


$1.26 
.14 
.04 
.09 
.08 
.13 


1.74 


BY-PRODUCT  COKE.i 


Net  tons  jiroduced 

29,310 

224,750 

315, 200 

514,940 

1,084,200 

lAbor 

$0.60 
.17 
.08 
.23 

$0.54 
.14 
.04 
.18 
.06 

$0.46 
.10 
.11 
.11 
.07 

$0.87 
.31 
.16 
.12 
.17 

llaterials 

12 

.14 

11 

TotSl 

1.08 
.65 

.96 
.51 

.■85 
.63 

1.63 
.71 

Value  of  by-products 

64 

Total 

.43 
1.42 

.45 
1.14 

.22 
1.21 

.92 
1.50 

Cost  ot  coal 

1  33 

J'otal 

1.85 
1.28 

1.59 
1.41 

1.43 
1.24 

2.42 
1.69 

1.94 

Freight 

1  49 

3.13 

3.00 

2.67 

4.11 

3.43 

>  Mo  production  reported  for  1902, 
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Table   XIX. — Average   Cost   of   Bessemer   Pig   Iron,   Excluding   Transpek 
Profits,  All,  Large,  and  Small  Companies,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 
ALL  COMPANIES. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

8,037,869 

7,628,341 

7,256,498 

10,117,429 

11,271,393 

44,311,^0 

$6.22 

2.98 

.42 

.85 

.14 

.16 
.14 

.21 
.15 
.03 

$6.07 

3.32 

.44 

.85 

.15 

.15 
.14 

.26 
.17 
.03 

$6.34 

3.05 

.41 

.70 

.11 

.12 
.11 

.26 
.15 
.03 

$5.91 
3.30 
.42 
.67 
.07 

.11 
.10 

.26 
.20 
.03 

$6.05 

3.61 

.44 

.66 

.07 

.11 
.11 

.23 
.19 
.03 

$6.10 

3.28 

43 

Coke 

T,iTiiftRl:niio 

Labor 

.73 
.10 

.13 

Materials  in  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance   

Miscellaneous  and  general  works 
expense .... 

24 

Contingent  fimd 

03 

Furnace  cost 

11.30 

.36 
.60 

11.58 

.48 
.38 

-11.28 

.49 
.23 

11.06 

.24 
.28 

11.50 

.34 

.47 

11.34 

.37 
.39 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

Depreciation 

Totalcost 

12.26 

12.44 

12.00 

11.58 

12.31 

12.10 

LARGE  COMPANIES. 


Gross  tons  produced 7,593,240 

Net  metallic  mixture 

Coke 

Limestone 

Labor 

Steam 

Materials  in  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance  

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works 
expense 

Relining  and  renewals , , , 

Contingent  fund : 


Furnace  cost 

Additional  cost 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense  

Depreciation 


Totalcost. 


$6.17 

2.95 

.42 

.82 

.14 

.17 
.13 

.21 
.14 
.03 


11.18 


12.19 


$6.01 

3.18 

.44 

.80 

.15 

.16 
.13 

.26 
.15 
.03 


11.31 


$6.27 

3.01 

.41 

.66 

.10 

.13 
.11 

.25 
.16 


11.89 


9,188,979     10,253,258 


$5.81 

3.21 

.42 

.62 

.07 

.11 
.10 

.25 
.19 


10.81 


.27 
.29 


$5.91 

3.47 

.44 

.60 

.07 

.12 
.11 

.23 
.19 
.03 


11.17 


12.04 


40,873,250 

$6. 01 

3.19 

.43 


.13 
.11 


.24 
.17 


.40 
.42 


SMALL  COMPANIES. 


444,629 

481,677 

565,389 

928,460 

1,018,135 

3,438,280 

Net-mRtallin  TTiiTfture 

$7.10 
3.64 

.45 
1.42 

.09 

.04 
.20 

.19 
.28 

$7.00 
5.46 

.50 
1.49 

.13 

.06 
.25 

.27 
.34 
.01 

$7.05 
3.59 

.46 
1.11 

.12 

.06 
.14 

.37 
.22 
.01 

$6.88 
4.12 

.48 
1.20 

.07 

.06 
.15 

.27 
.24 
.01 

$7.50 
4.98 

.64 
1.21 

.05 

.04 
.13 

.23 
.20 
.01 

$7.14 
4.41 

.49 
1.26 

.08 

.05 
.16 

.26 
.25 
.01 

Coke 

Limestone 

■Materials  in  repairs  and  mainte- 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works 

Relining  and  renewals 

13.41 

15.51 

13.13 

.02 

.15 

13.48 

14.89 

14.12 

Additional  cost; 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense  

.05 

.10 

.10 

.09 

Totalcost 

13.46 

15.51 

13.30 

13.68 

14.99 

14.21 

GENERAL   TABLES. 
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Table  XX. — -Average  Cost  op  Basic  Pig  Iron,  Ezcltjding  Transfer  Peopits, 
All,  Large,  and  Small  Companies,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 
ALL  COMPANIES. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

1,020,054 

966,902 

1,589,071 

2,627,326 

2,968,332 

9,161,685 

Nfit  mptall'"  Tni"T*"T-A  ,                ... 

i6.76 
2.42 
.46 
.71 
.13 
.13 
.11 

.18 
.13 
.02 

S6.67 
2.74 
.49 
.74 
.17 
.15 
.10 

.29 
.16 
.02 

$6.90 
2.43 
.44 
.65 
.12 
.12 
.07 

.24 

.17 
.02 

$6.49 
2.82 
.46 
.60 
.09 
.10 
.10 

.26 
.17 
.02 

S6.73 
3.09 
.50 
.55 
.08 
.10 
.10 

.23 
.20 
.02 

$6.69 

Cofee          

2.79 

Limestoiie 

.47 

Labor 

.60 

Steam   .          

.10 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance.. 

.11 
.10 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.24 

.18 

Contineent  fund       

.02 

11.05 

.27 
.32 

n.53 

.35 
.32 

11.06 

.38 
.20 

11.10 

.21 
.18 

11.60 

.26 
.29 

11.30 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

.27 
.25 

11.64 

12.20 

11.64 

11.49 

12.14 

11.82 

LARGE  COMPANIES. 


949,032 

868,190 

1,482,104 

2,427,257 

2,739,909 

8,466,492 

"Net  metallic  mixture :r 

$6.87 
2.34 
.46 
.64 
.12 
.13 
.10 

.19 
.13 
.02 

$6.70 
2.54 
.46 
.63 
.15 
.15 
.07 

.28 
.15 
.02 

$6.96 
2.37 
.43 
.63 
.10 
.10 
.07 

.24 
.17 
.02 

$6.47 
2.72 
.44 
.58 
.07 
.10 
.11 

.24 

.18 
.02 

$6.67 
2.97 
.49 
.53 
.06 
.10 
.10 

.22 
.20 
.02 

$6.69 

Coke                 

2.68 

.46 

Labor            

.67 

Steam                       

.09 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. . 

.11 
.09 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.23 

,  .17 

.02 

10.99 

.29 
.34 

n.l5 

.38 

.33 

10.99 

.39 

.22 

10.93 

.21 
.19 

U.36 

.25 
.29 

U.ll 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

.28 
.26 

Total  cost             .- 

11.62 

11.86 

11.60 

1L33 

11.90 

n.65 

SMALL  COMPANIES. 


71,022 

98,712 

106,967 

200,069 

218,423 

695, 193 

$5.32 
3.46 
.58 
1.68 
.30 
.10 
.08 

.09 
.20 

$6.40 
4.66 
.69 
L72 
.39 
.17 
.28 

.40 
.27 

$6.16 
3.21 
.57 
.84 
.30 
.38 
.10 

.27 
.21 
.01 

$6.70 
4.07 
.66 
.90 
.30 
.13 
.08 

.34 
.10 

$7.48 
4.62 
.63 
.80 
.30 
.14 
.08 

.34 
.25 

$6.68 

Coke                    

4.11 

.64 

Labor                

1.06 

Steam                                    

.31 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance.. 

.17 
.11 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.31 

.20 

Contingent  fund 

11.81 

14.88 

.07 
.22 

12.05 
.25 

13.28 
.16 

14.64 

.18 
.40 

13.69 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  expense 

.15 

.16 

11.81 

16.17 

12.30 

13.44 

15.22 

13.90 
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Table   XXI.— Average   Cost   of   B^ssbmeh   and   Basic   Pig   Iron   OoMBiiirtD, 
Excluding  Transfer  Promts,  All,  Large,  and  Small  Companies,  1902-1906. 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 
ALL  COMPANIES. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years: 

9,057,923 

8,595,243 

8,845,569 

12,744,755 

14,229,725 

53,473,215 

J6.28 

2.92 

.42 

.84 

.14 

.16 
.13 

.21 
.15- 
.02 

S6.14 

3.25 

.45 

.84 

.15 

.15 
.13 

.27 
.16 
.03 

$6.43 

2.94 

.42 

.67 

.11 

.12 
.10 

.26 
.16 
.03 

$6.03 

3.20 

.43 

.66 

.08 

.10 
.10 

.26 
.19 
.03 

$6.19 

3.50 

46 

.63 

.07 

.11 
.10 

.23 
.20 
.03 

$6.20 

Coke                          

3.20 

.44 

Labor          

.71 

.10 

Materials  in  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance         

.13 

.11 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works 

.21 

Relining  and  renewals 

.18 

.03 

FurnS^Ce  cost.. 

11.27 

.35 
.57 

11.57 

.47 
.37 

11.24 

.47 
.23 

11.07 

.23 
.26 

11.52 

.33 

.43 

11.34 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  misoeHaneous  ex- 

.35 

.37 

12.19 

12.41 

11.94 

11.56 

12.28 

12.06 

LARGE  COMPANIES. 


8,542,272 

8,014,854 

8,173,213 

11,616,236 

12,993,167~ 

49,339,742 

$6.25 

2.88 

.42 

.80 

.14 

.16 
.13 

.21 
.14 

.03 

$6.09 

3.10 

.44 

.78 

.15 

.16 
.12 

.27 
.15 
.03 

$6.40 

2.89 

.41 

.64 

.11 

.12 
.10 

.25 
.15 
.03 

$5.95 

3.11 

.42 

.61 

.07 

.11 
.10 

.25 
.19 
.03 

16.07 

3.36 

.45 

.59 

.07 

.11 
.10 

.23 
.19 

.03 

3.10 

.43 

67 

Steam , 

.10 

Materials  in  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance       

.13 

.11 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works 

.24 

Kelining  and  renewals 

.17 

.03 

11.16 

.37 

.60 

11.29 

.50 
.40 

11.10 

.50 
.24 

10.84 

.26 
.27 

11.20 

.35 
.46 

11.11 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

.38 

39 

12.13 

12.19 

11.84 

11.37 

12.01 

SMALL  COMPANIES. 


515,651 

580,389 

072,356 

1,128,519 

1,236,558 

4,133,473 

$6.85 
3.61 

.47 
.1.45 

.12 

.05 
.19 

.18 
.27 

$6.90 
5.30 

.63 
1.53 

.17 

.08 
.26 

.29 
.33 
.01 

$6.91 
3.53 

.47 
1.07 

.15 

.11 
.14 

.35 
.22 
.01 

$6.85 
4.11 

.51 
1.15 

.11 

.07 
.14 

.28 
.22 
.01 

$7.50 

4.92 

.55 

1.14 

.m 

.06 
.12 

.25 
.21 
.01 

$7.06 
4  36 

Coke 

Labor 

1  2& 

12 

Materials  in  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance       , 

07 

.16 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works 
expense 

.27 

Jlelining  and  renewals  .... 

.24 

.01 

13.19 

15.40 

.01 
.04 

12.96 

.06 
.12 

13.45 

.02 
.09 

14.85 

.03 

.15 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

03 

.04 

.10 

13.23 

15.45 

13.14 

13.66 

15.03 

14.16 
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Table  XXII. — Average  Cost  op  Bessemer  Billet  Ingots,  Exclttdinq  Transfer 
Profits,  Ail,  Large,  and  Small  Companies,  1902-1906. 

[in  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 

ALL  COMPANIES. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

Total  and 
arerage, 
5  years. 

5,287,773 

4,728,114 

5,021,877 

6,684,428 

7,377,591 

29,099,783 

$13. 17 
.30 
.02 
.68 
.24 
.20 
.17 
.12 
.10 

.14 

S13.33 
.30 
.02 
.68 
.26 
.20 
.17 
.10 
.12 

.14 

$12.67 
.25 
.01 
.55 
.21 
.15 
.15 
.08 
.11 

.14 

$12.26 
.26 
.02 
.60 
.19 
.11 
.13 
.07 
.09 

.13 

$12.92 
.31 
.01 
.61 
.20 
.12 
.13 
.08 
.10 

.13 

$12.84 

SriiigaD6se 

.28 

.02 

labor    

.57 

Fuel 

.22 

.15 

.15 

Itaterials  in  repairs  and  rhaintenanoe 

.09 
.10 

tliscellaiieous  and  general  works  ex- 

.13 

15.14 

.46 
.71 

15.30 

.57 
.44 

14.32 

.68 
.27 

13.75 

.35 
.33 

14.51 

.43 
.53 

14.55 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

.46 

.46 

Totalcost 

16.31 

16.31 

16.17 

14.43 

16.47 

15.47 

LAKGE  COMPANIES. 


Gross  tons  produced 

5,056,493 

4,538,069 

4,774,290 

6,293,915 

6,856,407 

27,519,174 

Pig  iron  and  scrap     

$13.00 
.30 
.02 
.66 
.22 
.20 
.18 
.11 
.10 

.14 

$13. 11 
.29 
.02 
.65 
.25 
.20 
.16 
.10 
.12 

.13 

$12.54 
.24 
.02 
.53 
.20 
.15 
.15 
.08 
.11 

.14 

$12.05 
.25 
.01 
.48 
.18 
.11 
.13 
.06 
.10 

.13 

$12.68 
.30 
.01 
.48 
.18 
.12 
.12 
.08 
.10 

.13 

$12. 62 

.28 

.02 

.55 

Fuel  

.20 

StealiL .-.' 

.15 

Molds  and  stools        

.15 

Materials  in  r^airs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools - 

Miscellaneous  and  general  worts  ex- 

.08 
.10 

.13 

14.93 

.49 

.74 

15.03 

.59 
.46 

14.16 

.61 
.27 

13.50 

.37 
.35. 

14.10 

.47 
.67 

14.28 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  misoelllaiieous  ex- 

.49 

Depreciation  

.49 

Total  dost 

16.16 

16.08 

15.04 

14.22 

15.14 

15.26 

SMALL  COMPANIES. 


Gross  tons  produced 

231,280 

190,045 

247,587 

390,513 

621, 184 

1,680,609 

"Pig  iron  and  scrap 

$16.77 
.36 

■M 

.53 

.16 
.13 
.28 
.08 

.06 

$18.80 
.40- 
.03 
1.01 
.65 
.20 
.23 
.22 
.11 

.13 

$15. 15 
.34 
.03 
.96 
.38 
.13 
.12 
.13 
.06 

.22 

$15.63 
.30 
.02 
.83 
.35 
.11 
.12 
.14 
.07 

.16 

$17.33 

!03 
.82 
.48 
.10 
.14 
.16 
.12 

.15 

$16. 67 

.37 

.03 

LaBOT       

.89 

Fuel 

.46 

.13 

Molds  and  stools 

.14 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

.18 
.09 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 
pense       .  .             -.- 

.14 

19.38 

.01 
.02 

21.78 

17.52 

17.72 

19.77 

19.10 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

.04 

.03 

.02 

.6i 

.02 

19.41 

21.82 

17.55 

17.74 

19.78 

19.12 
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Table  XXIII. — Avehage  Cost  of  Bessemer  Rail  Ingots,  Excluding  Transfbb 
Peopits,  All  Companies,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  produced 

3,007,582 

2,972,835 

2,271,532 

3,354,293 

3,888,968 

16,496,210 

$12.45 
.63 
.01 
.67 
.11 
.11 
.10 

.13 
.13 

.11 

$12.93 
.72 
.01 
.66 
.13 
.12 
.10 

.13 

.10 

.13 

$12,61 
.70 
.01 
.58 
.13 
.14 
.12 

.09 

.12 

.17 

$12.50 
.66 
.01 
.53 
.13 
.11 
.11 

.08 
.11 

.15 

$13.00 
•     .87 
.01 
.53 
.15 
.10 
.10 

.09 
.12 

.16 

$12. 70 

.73 

Labor 

66 

Fuel 

13 

Steam 

11 

Materials  in  repairs  and  mainte- 

■   Tiq.Tinp. 

10 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

Works  cost 

14.35 

.45 
.87 

14.93 

.66 
.55 

14.67 

.72 
.32 

14.39 

.36 
.27 

15.13 

.44 
.65 

14.70 

.51 
.54 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

Total  cost 

15.67 

16.14 

15.61 

16.02 

16.22 

15.75 

Table  XXIV. — Average  Cost  of  Large  Bessemer  Billets,  Excluding  Transfer 
Profits,  All,  Large,  and  Small  Companies,  1902-1906. 


[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 
ALL  COMPANIES. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

3,334,755 

2,596,231 

2,993,918 

4, 014, 470  ^ 

4,212,015 

17,161,389 

116.73 
.68 
.09 
.31 
.03 

.19 

.06 

.14 

$16.07 
.60 
.12 
.37 
.03 

.18 
.06 

.16 

$15.39 
.51 
.10 
.34 
.03 

.16 
.06 

.14 

$14.76 
.48 
.09 
.28 
.03 

.13 
.05 

.13 

$15.61 
.60 
.11 
.29 
.03 

.18 
.05 

.15 

$15.46 
.63 
.10 
.31 

.03 

.17 
.06 

.14 

Fuel 

Steam 

Bolls 

Materials   in   repairs   and   mainte- 

Rnpplip.*!  and  t^nls 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

Mill  cost 

17.13 

.55 
.86 

17.69 

.67 
.48 

16.73 

.72 
.28 

15.96 

.43 
.41 

16.92 

.52 
.63 

16.80 

.56 
.54 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

Total  cost 

18.54 

18.74 

17.73 

16.79 

18.07 

17.90 
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Table  XXIV. — Average  Cost  or  Large  Bessemer  Billets,  Excluding  Transfer 
Promts,  All,  Large,  and  Small  Companies,  1902-1906 — Continued. 

LARGE  companies. 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
6  years. 

GroRR  t<y"R  prn'i"''^<1 

3,114,589 

2,419,631 

2,769,893 

3,652,587 

3,775,675 

16,722,275 

J15.40 
.56 
.09 
.31 
.04 
.20 
.06 

.14 

S15. 55 
.68 
.12 
.37 
.03 
.18 
.06 

.17 

$16.14 
.49 
.10 
.33 
.02 
.16 
.06 

.14 

$14.37 
.46 
.09 
.28 
.03 
.13 
.05 

.12 

$15.02 
.48 
.10 
.29 
.03 
.18 
.05 

!l4 

$16. 05 

Labor  

.61 

Fuel               .            

.10 

.31 

Bolls 

.03 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 
Supplies  and  tools 

.17 
.05 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.14 

Milloost 

16.80 

.69 
.92 

17.06 

.71 
.51 

16.44 

.78 
.30 

15.53 

.47 
.45 

16.29 

.68 
.71 

16.36 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

.61 

.59' 

Total  cost 

18.31 

18.28 

17.52 

16.45 

17.58 

17. 56- 

SMALL  COMPANIES. 


220, 166 

176,600 

234,025 

361,883 

436,440 

1,429,114 

Ingota        

$20.36 
.83 
.09 
-  .26 
.02 
.11 
.06 

.06 

$23.30 
.88 
.16 
,36 
.03 
.11 
.06 

.09 

$18.36 
.79 
.16 
.36 
.04 
.15 
.08 

.15 

$18.67 
.69 
.16 
.25 
.03 
.13 
.04 

.23 

$20.67 
.71 
.18 
.27 
.03 
.18 
.07 

.23 

$20.06 

.76 

Fuel    

.15 

Steam            

.29 

Bolls 

.03 

Materials  in  rftpairs  and  maintenance 

.14 
.06 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.17 

Mill  cost         

21.77 

.01 
.02 

24.97 

20.09 

20.19 

22.34 

21. 66- 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
pense 

.04 

.04 

.02 

.02 

03 

Total  cost  

21.80 

26.01 

20.13 

20.21 

'22,36 

21.69 

Table  XXV. — Average  Cost  of  Heavy  Bessemer  Rails,  Excluding  Transfer 

Profits,  All  Companies,  1902-1906. 

[In  dollars  per  gross  ton.] 


Item. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total  and 
average, 
5  years. 

Gross  tons  produced 

2,086,755 

2,135,463 

1,624,890 

2,306,989 

2,665,702 

10, 618, 799" 

Ingots            

$14,51 
L24 
,13 
.43 
.16 
.23 
.08 

.30 

$14,95 
1,25 
,13 
.49 
.14 
.21 
,09 

,33 

$15,29 
1,20 
,13 
,47 
,14 
,21 
,09 

,38 

$15,03 
1,08 
,12 
,35 
.15 
.18 
.07 

•32 

$15.43 
1.08 
.13 
.35 
.16 
.23 
.07 

.30 

$15  05 

1.16 

Fuel     

.13 

.41 

Bolls 

.15 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance. 
Plipplip,-?  anH  TYinls 

.21 

.08 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  ex- 

.32 

Mill  cost 

17.07 

.56 
L09 

17,69 

.83 
.69 

17,91 

,91 
,39 

17.30 

.43 
.32 

17.76 

.51 
.78 

17.51 

Additional  cost: 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 

.62- 

.67 

18.72 

19.11 

19,21 

18.06 

19.04 

18.80 

o 


